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INTBODUOTION. 


Thb  term  Geographt  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
and  means  a  description  of  the  earth. 

The  earth  is  not,  as  was  long  belieyed,  a  vast  extended 
plain.  It  is  a  ball  or  globe,  a  little  flatter  at  two  points 
called  the  Poles,  than  at  any  other  part  of  its  circumference. 
Its  globular  form  is  proved  hj  the  following  facts : — 

1.  When  a  ship  sails  from  us,  the  lower  parts  first  disap- 
pear, and  the  topmasts  go  last  out  of  view.  In  like  manner, 
when  a  ship  approaches,  the  sails  and  masts  first  appear,  and 
the  hull  comes  last  into  view.  These  facts  prove  that  the 
earth  is  convex, — that  is,  bulges  out  between  an  observer 
and  distant  objects;  and,  as  this  happens  everywhere,  it 
follows  that  the  world  is  not  a  flat  plain,  but  round. 

2.  The  world  has  been  sailed  round,  first  by  Magellan,  in 
the  years  1518-21 ;  and  afterwards  by  Drake,  Anson,  Cook, 
and  many  others. 

3.  The  sun  does  not  give  light  to  all  the  surface  of  the  earth 
at  once ;  but  to  a  part  only.  To  places  in  the  east,  his  time 
of  rising  is  earlier  than  to  places  to  the  west.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  earth's  surface  is  not  flat,  but  convex, 
or  round,  from  east  to  west. 

4.  The  pole-star  appears  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens 
the  farther  we  go  north ;  and  sinks  in  the  same  proportion 
lower  the  farther  we  go  south.  This,  which  would  not  hap- 
pen were  the  earth  an  extended  plain,  shows  that  it  is  round 
from  north  to  south. 

5.  In  eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  earth's  shadow  has  always 
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a  circular  edge ;  and  it  is  only  a  round  body  which  can  in 
every  position  give  a  circular  shadow. 

Since  the  earth  is  a  round  body,  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
proper  study  of  geography,  to  learn  some  of  the  properties 
of  round  bodies,  and  the  meanings  of  several  terms  that  are 
used  in  describing  them. 

General  Preliminary  Definitions. 

A  SPHERE  is  a  round  body,  every  point  on  the  surface  of 
which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  a  point  within,  called 

THE  CENTRE. 

A  CIRCLE  is  a  round  or  curved  Une,  every  point  in  which  is 
at  the  same  distance  from  a  point  within,  called  the  centre. 

Considered  with  respect  to  the  enclosed  surface,  the  curved 
line  which  contains  it  is  often  called  the  circumference. 

A  diameter  of  a  sphere,  or  of  a  circle,  is  a  straight  line 
from  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  or  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  passing  through  the  centre  to  the  op- 
posite side. 

The  radius  of  a  circle,  or  of  a  sphere,  is  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  or  to  the 
oircumference  of  the  circle. 

All  radii  of  the  same  circle,  or  same  sphere,  are  equal  to 
each  other,  and  each  is  half  of  the  diameter. 

A  diameter  divides  its  circle  into  two  equal  parts,  called 

SEMICIRCLES. 

An  ARC  is  any  portion  of  the  circumference. 

A  PLANE  is  a  flat  surface,  such  as  that  of  a  table,  a  mirror, 
a  wall,  a  floor,  a  lake. 

An  ANGLE  is  the  opening  between  two  straight  lines  which 
meet,  but  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line. 

When  one  straight  line  stands  upon  another,  so  as  to  make 
the  angles  on  each  side  equal  to  each  other — ^that  is,  neither 
leaning  to  one  side  nor  to  the  other — it  is  called  a  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  eai^h  of  the  angles  is  a  right  angle. 

When  two  planes  are  everywhere  at  the  same  distance,  or 
when  two  lines  are  everywhere  at  the  same  distance,  they 
Mn  said  to  be  parallel  to  each  other. 
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In  the  accompanying  Diag.1. 

diagram,  the  curved  line 

AOHEDBAisa 

circle;  C   is  its  centre; 

equidistant    from    every 

point    of   the  circumfer- 
ence.     CA,  CB,  CD, 

CE,  are  radii.    AD  is  a 

diameter.      A  0  H  E  D 

is  a  semicircle ;  and  so  is 

the  curve  A  B  D.     The  ^ 

opening  between  A  B  and 

A  C  is  an  angle,  called  the  angle  BAG,  the  point  where 

the  lines  meet  (called  the  angular  point)  being  placed  in 

the  middle  in  naming  the  angle.    CEO,  ACE,  ABC^ 

A  C  B,  are  angles.     BCD  and  B  C  A  are  right  angles ; 

and  so  also  are  C  D  K  and  the  ac|jacent  angle.    B  C  is 

perpendicular  to  A  D ;  C  D  is  perpendicular  to  K  D.    B  G 

and  K  D  are  parallel. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  or  describing  distances  on 
circles,  the  circumference  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360 
^  equal  parts.  These  are  called  deorees,  and  are  marked 
thus  O — 7(f  means  70  degrees.  To  express  still  smaller 
parts,  each  degree  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  called 
MINUTES,  and  marked  (^) — ^and  each  minute  is  subdivided 
into  60  equal  parts,  called  seconds,  and  marked  ( ^^).  Thus, 
36**  46'  bV^  means  thirty-five  degrees^  forty- six  minutes^  and 
ffty-seoeia  seconds. 

In  a  semicircle  there  are  180  degrees ;  in  half  a  semicircle, 
called  a  quadrant,  90  degrees. 

An  angle  is  measured  by  making  its  sides  radii  of  a  circle, 
the  angular  point  being  the  centre,  and  taking  the  length  of 
the  arc  on  which  it  stands  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds. 
The  arc  on  which  the  angle  stands  is  the  portion  of  the  cir- 
cumference, between  the  extremities  of  the  radii  which  con- 
tain the  angle*  In  the  above  figure,  the  angles  ACE  and 
D  C  £  are  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arcs 
A  H  E  and  D  E,  on  which  they  stand;  the  angle  ACE  \q!^ 
the  arc  AHE;  the  angle  D  C  E  by  the  axe  D  "£»•   ^Si 
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thus  speak  of  an  angle  as  of  so  many  degrees,  minutes,  etc. 
in  magnitude.  The  angle  BCD,  whose  arc  B  D  is  a  quad- 
rant, or  fourth  part  of  the  circumference,  is  an  angle  of  9(f . 
The  angle  D  C  E  must  be  considerably  less,  or  about  60**. 
The  angle  ACE,  again,  is  about  12(f . 

An  angle  of  90**  is  a  right-angle. 

The  PLANE  of  a  circle,  or  other  curved  line,  is  the  imag- 
inary flat  surface  which  would  touch  every  point  in  that 
line.  It  may  be  supposed  to  be  produced  ever  so  far  beyond 
the  line  whose  plane  it  is  called. 

A  GREAT  CIRCLE  of  a  SPHERE  is  a  circlc  drawn  upon 
the  sphere  whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere. 

A  great  circle  of  a  sphere  divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal 
parts,  called  hemispheres. 

All  great  circles  of  a  sphere  are  equal  to  each  other ;  cross 
each  other  twice ;  and  divide  each  other  into  two  equal  semi- 
circles. 

A  SMALL  CIRCLE  of  a  SPHERE  IS  a  circle  drawn  upon  its 
surface,  the  plane  of  which  does  not  pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  sphere. 

A  small  circle  divides  the  sphere  into  two  unequal  parts. 

A  SPHEROID  is  a  figure  like  a  sphere,  but  having  its  sur* 
tace  flattened  at  the  two  extremities  of  one  of  its  diameters, 
like  an  orange.  That  diameter  is  the  shortest;  and  the 
diameter  at  right-angles  to  that  one  is  the  longest  diameter 
of  the  spheroid. 

Rotation  is  the  act  of  a  body  turning  on  itself  without 
moving  out  of  its  position ;  as  when  a  top  sleeps  in  spinning. 
The  body  is  then  said  to  rotate  or  revolve. 

When  a  body  rotates,  there  is  a  line  in  it  which  keeps  the 
same  place— every  other  part  describing  a  circle  round  that 
line,  which  is  called  the  axis  of  rotation,  or,  shortly,  the 

AXIS. 

A  body  may  have  a  motion  of  tratukUion,  that  is,  be  con- 
tinually changing  its  place,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  one 
of  rotation ;  as  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  in  motion.    Other 
motions  than  these  may  also  be  combined  in  a  body  at 
lAe  eame  time. 
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BXEBCI8E8. 

Wliat  18  the  meaning  of  the  term  Qeographj?  Of  what  figure  is 
the  earth?  Mention  some  of  the  prooa  that  the  earth  is  a  rouid 
body  and  not  a  plain.  What  is  a  sphere?  What  is  a  circle?  What  is 
the  diameter  ot  a  sphere  or  circle  ?  What  is  the  radius  ?  Describe 
an  arc,  a  plane,  ana  an  angle.  Into  how  many  parts  is  a  circle  di* 
▼ided,  and  what  are  thej  called?  Describe  tne  plane  of  a  circle. 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  great  and  a  small  circle  of  a 
sphere?    What  is  a  spheroid?    What  is  meant  bj  rotation? 


Geographical  Definitions. 

I.  D^rdtionSf  etc,  in  MaiOiemaiioal  Geography, 

The  earth  has  a  continual  motion  of  rotation,  which  is 
performed  once  in  eyery  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  called 

its  DIURNAL  MOTION. 

In  rotating,  it  turns  upon  one  of  its  diameters,  which  is 
called  its  axis. 

The  extremities  of  the  axis,  that  is,  tlie  points  where  the 
axis  meets  the  surface,  are  called  poles. 

The  pole  nearest  Europe  is  called  the  north  pole  ;  the 
other  is  called  the  south  pole. 

A  great  circle  round  the  world,  equidistant  from  both 
poles,  is  called  the  equator. 

The  equator  divides  the  world  into  two  equal  hemispheres, 
called  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  southern 

HEMISPHERE. 

The  people  who  live  at  the  equator  have  equal  day  and 
night  during  the  whole  year. 

A  MERIDIAN  CIRCLE  is  a  great  circle  round  the  earth 
passing  through  both  poles. 

A  MERIDIAN  is  the  half  of  a  meridian  circle  between  the 
poles;  or  a  semicircle  from  pole  to  pole. 

A  meridian  is  called  the  meridian  of  any  place  through 
which  it  passes.  It  is  called  a  meridian,  from  the  Latin 
word  mericUee  (midday),  because  it  is  midday,  or  noon,  at 
any  place  when  the  sun,  being  above  the  horizon,  is  in  the 
plane  of  its  meridian ;  that  is,  at  the  greatest  elevation  in 
the  sky  which  the  sun  reaches  at  that  place.  The  sun  is 
then  said  to  he  on  Ike  meridian. 
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Parallels  op  latitude,  shortly  called  parallels, 
are  small  circles  round  the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Every  meridian  crosses  the  equator  and  every  parallel  at 
right-angles. 

The  world  is  most  correctly  represented  by  a  globe, 
which  has  nearly  the  same  form,  and  upon  which  the  various 
lines  above  named  are  drawn,  as  well  as  the  various  seas 
and  countries. 

But  it  is  also  desirable  to  have  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  various  countries  represented  on  maps  which  are 
flat.  As  the  world  is  round,  there  must  be  many  inac- 
curacies in  such  a  representation  of  it,  and  these  inaccura- 
des  will  be  greater  the  larger  the  portion  of  the  earth's 
Snrface  we  attempt  to  exhibit  on  a  plane.  A  small  portion 
of  the  earth*s  surfitce,  as  a  county,  or  even  one  considerable 
eountry,  is  very  nearly  a  plane,  and  we  may  make  a  tolerably 
correct  picture  of  it  on  a  flat  sheet.  But  we  cannot  do  so 
with  a  picture  of  the  whole  world. 

In  maps,  the  whole  world  is  usually  represented  by  two 
circular  surfaces,  joined  to  each  other  at  one  point  oidy,  as 
in  the  frontispiece  to  this  book.  Each  circular  surface  ex- 
hibits one  hemisphere^  that  is,  as  much  as  a  person  can  see 
of  a  globe  when  it  is  set  before  him.  In  the  map  of  the 
world,  in  the  frontispiece,  and  in  each  of  the  four  figures  at 
the  comers,  as  well  as  in  the  figure  below,  each  circular  flat 
Bur£Etce  is  intended  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  round  or 
eoovex  snr&ce  of  a  hemisphere. 

The  upper  part  of  a  map  is  called  the  North;  the  lower 
the  South;  the  right  side  the  East;  the  left  side  the  West. 
A  place  is  said  to  be  north  of  one  below  it ;  south  of  one 
above  it ;  east  of  a  place  to  the  left  of  it ;  west  of  a  place  to  its 
right.    In  this  description  we  are  looking  towards  the  north. 

In  diagram  2,  if  N  represents  the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 
and  S  its  south  pole,  then  the  line  E  Q,  equidistant  from 
N  and  S,  will  be  the  equator — or  rather  one  half  of  the 
equator,  the  other  half  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
The  half  that  is  seen  appears  to  be  a  straight  line ;  whereas 
H  is  a  semicircle,  and  appears  so  when  properly  represented 
on  a  glohe.    See  the  equator  in  full  In  the  frontispiece. 
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All  the  lines  from  N  to  S  are  ugriduns,  and  should  be 
Hmicirolea ;  whereas  the  middle  one  appears  as  a  straight 
bie,  and  of  the  others,  only  two  are  true  Bemicirclee,  namely, 
(lie  two  parts  of  the  outer  circle,  N  E  S  and  N  Q  S.  Meri- 
£aiu  are  aleo  sbown  in  the  figure  at  the  right  hand,  in  the 
lower  corner  of  the  frontispiece.  The  meridians  run  due 
north  and  south. 

The  lines  extending  between  the  corresponding  ntimbers 
oa  each  side,  and  also  the  dotted  lines  Zk,ko,ab,mn, 
ue  PABALLELB,  OT  the  halves  of  parallels.  Each  ehould  be 
(  semicircle.  Parallels  are  also  shown  in  the  %urB  at  the 
left-hand  lower  comer  in  the  frontispiece.  The  parallels 
nin  due  east  and  west. 

Mortb,  Sonth,  East,  and  West  are  easily  found  out  on  (lie 
«uth  by  means  of  the  sun,  the  pole-star,  or  the  mariner's 
compass.  As  each  meridian  rtms  due  north  and  south,  if 
ve  IooIl  at  the  sun  when  he  ia  on  the  meridian,  that  is  at 
noon,  -we  shall  be  looking  due  south ;  north  will  be  behind ; 
eaat  at  the  left  hand;  west  at  the  right  hand.  Persons  in 
the  loutbent  bemitphere  will  gee  the  aun  in  tVie  notOiv  aX^ 
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their  midday.  The  method  of  finding  north,  etc.,  by  the 
pole-star  will  be  described  in  the  section  on  Astronomy. 

Latitude  is  the  distance  of  a  place  north  or  south  from 
the  equator.  It  is  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  along 
the  meridian  of  the  place. 

As  each  parallel  is  everywhere  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  equator,  all  the  places  on  it  have  the  same  latitude ;  and 
it  is  sufficient  to  mark  its  distance  from  the  equator.  The 
latitude  of  each  parallel  that  is  drawn  is  marked  in  degrees 
on  the  sides  of  the  map.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  lati- 
tude of  the  point  c  in  figure  2,  we  look  along  the  parallel 
passing  through  it,  and  find  it  marked  30.  This  means  that 
e  is  in  north  latitude  3(f ,  or,  shortly,  30°  N.  L.  In  like 
manner,  « is  in  south  latitude  30°,  or  30°  S.  L. 

Longitude  is  the  distance  of  a  place  east  or  west  from 
8ome  meridian  agreed  upon,  called  the  jfirst  meridian.  The 
British  measure  longitude  from  the  meridian  which  passes 
through  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich ;  the  French 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

Longitude  is  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  along 
the  parallel  of  the  place.  As  each  meridian  is,  everywhere, 
the  same  number  of  degrees,  etc.,  distant  from  the  first  meri- 
dian, it  is  sufficient  to  mark  that  number  of  degrees  where 
it  crosses  the  equator ;  the  number  there  shows  the  longi- 
tude of  every  place  through  which  that  meridian  passes ;  or 
the  longitude  of  a  meridian  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  map. 
Thus,  in  figure  2,  if  the  meridian  N  S  represent  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  r  is  in  45°  E.  L.  (east  longitude),  as  may  be 
found  by  tracing  its  meridian  to  the  equator,  under  which, 
in  the  figure,  longitude  is  marked.  In  the  same  way  it 
will  be  found  that  6  is  in  60°  W.  L.  (west  longitude). 

Longitude  is  reckoned  east  and  west ;  so  that  no  place 
can  have  a  greater  longitude  than  180  £.  or  W.,  being  in 
the  meridian  opposite  to  that  of  Greenwich,  or  in  the  other 
half  of  the  same  meridian-circle. 

When  the  world  is  shown  in  two  hemispheres,  as  in  the 

frontispiece,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  meridian-circle,  20  W. 

and  160  £.,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  hemi- 

spbercB,  although  the  separation  might  be  made  anywhere. 
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By  taking  tliis  line,  the  Old  World  is  indnded  in  one 
hemisphere,  at  the  right,  called  the  eastern  hemisphere  ; 
and  the  New  World,  diftcoTered  by  Columbus,  in  the 
years  1492-97,  is  included  in  the  other,  called  the  western 
hemisphere. 

The  horizon,  or  sensible  horizon,  of  a  place,  is  that 
circle  all  round  where  the  earth  and  sky  appear  to  meet. 
It  bounds  or  limits  our  view;  and  takes  its  name  from  a 
Greek  word  which  has  this  meaning. 

The  surface  of  a  liquid,  when  stUl,  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon ;  and  planes  or  lines  which  are  so  are  called 
horizontal;  as  floors  when  properly  made,  etc. 

Any  straight  line  or  plane  that  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon  is  said  to  be  vertical;  as  a  cord 
with  a  weight  at  its  lower  end  fireely  suspended,  the  walls 
of  houses,  etc. 

When  the  sun  is  right  over-head  at  any  place,  his  rays 
fidl  on  it  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  of  that  place,  that  is,  fidl  verticalkf.  The  sun  is 
then  said  to  be  vertical  at  that  place. 

The  part  of  the  sky  right  above  the  head  of  the  observer 
18  called  the  zenith.  There  is  no  difference  between  say- 
ing that  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  of  a  place  and  saying  that 
the  sun  is  vertical  at  a  place. 

The  8un*s  rays  extend  90**  all  round  from  the  place  at 
which  he  is  vertical.  Within  that  limit  there  is  light — 
beyond  it,  darkness.  The  line  between  light  and  darkness 
is  a  great  circle,  and  is  called  the  terminator.  It  is  the 
boundary  line  between  night  and  day. 

The  sun  is  never  vertical  at  any  place  north  of  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  25°  28'  N.  He  is  vertical  there  about  the 
21 8t  of  June;  and  that  parallel  is  called  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  It  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  k  o  in  figure  2; 
and  may  be  seen  also  in  the  frontispiece. 

The  sun  is  never  vertical  at  any  place  south  of  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  25°  28'  S.  He  is  vertical  there  about  the 
21st  of  December ;  and  that  parallel  is  called  the  Tropic 
OF  Capricorn.  It  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  a  h  in^^g^ 
2;  and  may  be  seen  also  in  the  frontispiece. 
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The  part  of  the  earth^s  surface  which  lies  between  th^ 
tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  about  ^T  in 
breadth,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  earth^s  surface  where 
the  sun  is  ever  vertical.  It  is  distinguished  by  excessive 
heat,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  of  torrid.  Within  it, 
the  days  and  nights  are  nearly  equal. 

As  the  terminator  lies  90°  all  round  from  where  the  sun 
18  vertical,  when  he  is  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  which 
is  23°  28'  N.  of  the  equator,  the  terminator  will  be  23°  28' 
beyond  the  north  pole,  and  will  fall  23°  28'  short  of  the 
south  pole.  These  are  the  greatest  distances  at  which  the 
terminator  ever  is  from  the  poles,  and  the  parallels  at  these 
distances  from  the  poles  are  called  the  polar  circles  ; 
that  which  is  23°  28'  from  the  north  pole  being  called  the 
ARCTIC  CIRCLE ;  that  which  is  23°  28'  from  the  south  pole 
begin  called  the  antarctic  circle.  Z  A  in  figure  2  is  the 
arctic  circle ;  m  n  the  antarctic  circle.  They  are  also 
shown  in  the  frontispiece. 

The  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  which  lie  between  the 
tropics  and  polar  circles  are  called  tebiperate  zones, 
north  and  south.  The  parts  north  of  the  arctic  and  south 
of  the  antarctic  circles  (or  within  the  polar  circles)  are  called 
FRIGID  zones,  north  and  south. 

In  the  frigid  and  temperate  zones  the  sun  is  never  vertical. 

In  the  frigid  zones,  the  cold  is  extreme ;  and  at  midsum- 
mer the  Sim  is  for  several  days  together  above  the  horizon, 
as  at  midwinter  he  is  for  several  days  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  the  sun  is  never  a 
whole  day  (24  hours)  above  or  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  temperate  zones,  the  climate  is  mild, — neither 
very  cold  nor  very  warm ;  from  which  they  take  their  name. 
Each  zone  is  about  43°  in  breadth. 

The  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere.  It  is  a  spheroid, 
being  a  little  flattened  at  the  poles.  The  polar  diameter  or 
axis  is  about  7899  miles  in  length ;  the  equatorial  diameter 
about  26  miles  more,  or  7925  miles.  The  mean  diameter 
of  tub  earth  is  about  7912  miles  ;  and  its  cuxumference, 
that  is,  the  length  of  a  meridian  circle,  is  24,856  miles.  The 
equator  is  a  little  longer — ^24,896  miles. 
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The  snrfiice  of  the  earth  containB  about  197,000,000 
square  miles. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is  about  69  miles  70 
yards.  In  consequence  of  the  earth  being  a  spheroid,  and 
not  a  true  sphere,  the  measure  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is 
slightly  different  at  different  places,  increasing  in  length  a 
little  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

In  consequence  of  the  parallels  decreasing  from  the 
equator,  where  they  are  longest,  to  the  poles,  where  thej 
are  reduced  to  nothing,  d^ees  of  longitude  diminish  greatly 
as  the  latitude  increases.  At  the  equator,  a  degree  of  longi- 
tnde  is  about  69  miles  280  yards  long;  at  theTropic  of  Cancer, 
about  64  miles ;  at  London,  about  43  miles ;  at  the  polar 
circles,  about  28  miles.* 

In  the  frontispiece,  and  on  the  globe,  a  great  circle  may 
be  seen  extending  obliquely  between  the  tropics,  and  there 

called  THE  ECLIPTIC. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  ecliptic  is,  a  great  circle  round 
the  heavenSf  representing  the  path  which  the  sun's  centre 
appears  to  describe  in  a  year. 

The  line  on  the  earth's  surface,  called  the  ecliptic,  re- 
presents in  its  course  the  successive  parallels  at  which  the 
sun  is  vertical  during  the  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  repre- 
sents the  yearly  course  of  the  "  verticality"  of  the  sun. 

It  crosses  the  equator  twice,  on  the  20th  March,  and  the 
2dd  September,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  equator ; 
and  then  there  is  equal  day  and  night  over  all  the  world. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  its  northern  limit  is  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer — ^its  southern  limit,  the  Tropic  of  Capricom.f 

The  earth  rotates  from  west  to  east,  that  is,  each  place 
in  turning  moves  Umarda  the  east^rom  the  west.    It  is 


*  See  the  Table  following  the  Problems  on  the  Celestial  Globe, 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume. 

j"  Further  particniars  as  to  the  causes  of  these  circles  beinsf  at 
23  28^  from  me  equator  and  poles  are  given  towards  the  end  of  the 
volume  in  the  section  on  Astronomv: — further  details  as  to  climate 
iu  the  section  on  Physical  Geography.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pupil 
should  not  be  taught  these  circles,  zones,  etc.,  without  some  little 
knowledge  being  imparted  of  the  reasons  for  them,  and  of  some 
phenomena  connectea  with  them. 
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this  motion  which  causes  the  apparent  daily  motion  of  the 
son,  moon,  and  stars — ^in  fact  of  the  whole  sky,  in  an  op- 
posite direction — ^that  is^  from  east  to  west — and  which  gives 
rise  to  the  alternations  of  day  and  night. 

EXEBOISES. 

Describe  the  dinmal  motion  of  the  earth.  What  are  the  poles  ? 
Into  what  equal  portions  is  the  globe  divided  by  the  equator? 
What  is  a  meridian?  What  are  ptuullels  of  latitude?  Can  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  snrfkce  be  correctly  represented  on  a  map  ?  How 
are  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  distin^ished?  What  are  the 
latitude  and  lon^tude  of  a  place  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  horizon  ? 
What  is  the  zemth?  Into  how  many  zones  is  the  earth  divided? 
What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  torrid  zone  ?  Is  the  earth  a  perfect 
sphere?  What  is  a  spheroid?  What  are  the  polar,  equatorial, 
and  mean  diameters  of  the  earth?  What  is  its  circumference? 
How  many  square  miles  does  it  contain  ?  What  is  the  length  of  a 
decree  of  latitude  ?  What  is  the  ecliptic  ?  What  are  its  northern 
ana  southern  boundaries?  When  is  the  sun  said  to  cross  the  equa- 
tor, and  what  then  takes  place  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  daily 
i^iparent  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ? 


n.  Definitions  in  Natural  and  PoUiical  Geography, 

The  Bur&ce  of  the  earth  presents  two  grand  divisions  of 
Land  and  Water — the  former  occupying  about  a  fourth, 
the  latter  about  three  fourths  of  the  whole.  These  divisions, 
again,  are  subdivided  into  parts  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing among  other  names,  shown  in  the  engraving  on  the 
opposite  page,  which  exhibits  the  chief  features  of  sea  and 
land  as  these  are  commonly  displayed  on  maps : — 


Land. 

Continent. 

Country. 

Island. 

Peninsula. 

Promontory. 

Cape. 

Isthmus. 

Coast  or 

Shore. 


Wateb. 

Ocean. 
Sea. 
River. 
Lake. 

Quu: 

Bay. 
Creek. 
Strait 
ChanneL 
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A  CONTINENT  IB  A  great  tract  of  land  comprehending 
several  countries. 

A  COUNTRY  is  a  smaller  portion  of  land  distinguished  by 
a  particular  name,  people,  or  form  of  government. 

An  ISLAND  is  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 

A  PENINSULA  is  land  almost  surrounded  by  water. 

A  PROMONTORY  is  a  portion  of  land  stretching  into  the  sea. 

A  CAPE  is  a  portion  of  land  stretching  into  the  sea,  and 
appearing  to  terminate  in  a  point. 

An  ISTHMUS  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  joining  two  con- 
tinents, or  uniting  a  peninsula  and  a  continent. 

A  COAST  or  SHORE  is  that  part  of  the  land  which  borders 
on  the  sea. 

A  HILL  is  a  high  mass  of  land ;  a  mountain  a  still  higher 
mass  of  land. 

A  TABLE-LAND,  or  PLATEAU,  is  a  level  or  nearly  level 
tract  of  land  at  some  height  above  the  sea. 

A  PLAIN  is  a  level  or  nearly  level  tract  of  land  at  no 
great  height  above  the  sea. 

A  DESERT  is  a  waste  or  barren  tract  of  land ;  an  oasis 
an  insulated  piece  of  fruitful  land  in  a  desert. 

A  VALLEY  is  a  hollow,  sloping  inwards,  and  bounded  on 
each  side  by  higher  lands. 

A  PASS  or  DEFILE  is  a  narrow  opening  between  two  hills 
or  mountains. 

An  ocean  is  a  very  large  portion  of  salt  water. 

A  sea  is  a  smaller  portion  of  salt  water. 

An  ARCHIPELAGO  is  a  sea  studded  with  islands. 

A  RIVER  is  a  stream  of  freshwater  falling  into  a  sea  or  lake. 

A  DELTA  is  the  name  given  to  the  space  between  the 
forked  branches  or  mouths  of  a  river.  An  arm  of  the  sea 
running  into  the  land  so  as  to  meet  a  river  is  called  an 

ESTUARY  or  FRITH. 

A  BASIN  is  the  tract  of  land  drained  or  watered  by  a 
river  and  its  tributaries.  A  watershed  is  the  ridge  or 
height  which  divides  one  basin  from  another. 

A  LAKE  is  a  body  of  water  wholly  surrounded  by  land.* 

*  Lakes  are  often  In  Ireland  called  lougha,  and  in  Scotland  locha;  thongh 
these  terms  are  frequently,  in  both  countries  applied  to  arms  of  the  sea. 
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A  GULF  is  a  portion  of  water  almost  surrounded  by 
laud. 

A  BAT  is  a  portion  of  water  ninning  into  the  land,  with 
a  wider  opening  than  a  gulf. 

A  CREEK  is  a  narrow  portion  of  water  running  into  the 
land. 

A  STRAIT  is  a  narrow  passage  of  water  connecting  two 
leas.  When  a  strait  is  so  shallow  that  it  may  be  fiithomed 
it  is  called  a  sound. 

A  CHANNEL  is  a  passsgo  between  two  seas,  longer  and 
broader  than  a  strait.* 

The  political  diyisions  of  the  earth  are  chiefly  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  republics. 

An  EMPIRE  consists  of  sereral  countries  or  states  united 
under  one  sorereign,  who  is  usually  styled  an  emperor. 

A  KINGDOM  is  a  country  governed  by  a  king. 

A  REPUBLIC  is  a  country  which  is  governed  by  rulers 
chosen  by  the  people. 

General  Diyibions. 

The  great  continents  of  the  globe  are  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  North  America,  and  South  AMERicA.f 
Europe,  Asia,  and  AfHca,  are  sometimes  called  the  Eastern 

*  Small  portions  of  the  sea  are  also  distinguished  by  the  terms 
roadf^ort,  tuultovrj  kaoai.  A  road  affords  ancnora^  at  a  short  dis- 
\aiice  from  the  land,  with  shelter  from  winds.  A  port,  Tyaven,  or 
karitour,  is  a  place  where  ships  may  lie  in  security.  The  mouth  of 
a  river,  when  it  widens  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  is  called  an  estuary  or 
friA,  Some  of  these  definitions  are  not  yery  precise.  Thus,  aulj 
and  boffy  promontory  and  &ipe,  strait  and  channel,  are  often  used  as 
convertiDle  terms.  So  also,  mvU,  naze,  nesa,  Jiead,  headland,  and 
point,  are  also  often  used  as  nearly  synonymous  with  cape, 

f  Till  of  late  years  the  earth  was  generally  considered  as  divided 
into  four  quarters — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Other 
divisions  are  now  common— as  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Ooeanica;  which  last  comprehends  uie  East  Indian  Islands  or  the 
Indian  Archiuelago,  the  large  island  of  Australia,  with  the  numerous 
smaller  islands  lying  in  the  great  ocean  between  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Another  division  makes  the  earth  to  consist  of  seven 
parts,  viz.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South  America. 
Australana  which  comprehends  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  Pdlyneaia,  or  the  islands  scattered  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 
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ConJtxMud  tit  Old  World;  and  North  America  and  South 
America,  the  Western  Continent  or  New  World. 

The  great  oceans  are,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

The  habitable  parts  of  the  earth  may  be  estimated  at 
about  50  millions  of  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
1300  millions.  About  369  millions  are  of  the  Caucasian 
or  white  race;  552  millions  of  the  Mongolian  or  brown  race; 
196  millions  of  the  Negro,  Ethiopian,  or  black  race ;  200 
millions  of  the  Malay  or  tawny  race;  and  1  million  of  the 
American  Indian  or  copper-coloured  race.  If  we  class  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  according  to  their  religious  belief, 
there  are  about  335  millions  of  Christians;  5  millions  of 
Jews;  160  millions  of  Mahometans;  200  millions  of  Hea- 
thens or  Pagans ;  and  600  millions  of  Buddhists.  Of  the 
Christians,  about  170  millions  are  Roman-catholics,  89 
millions  are  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  76  millions  are 
Protestants. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  two  grand  diyiBions  of  the  snrfiMe  of  the  earth? 
What  is  a  oontinenL  a  country,  an  island,  a  peninsula,  a  promon- 
toiT,  a  cape,  an  iBthmuB,  a  coast  or  shore,  a  hill,  a  mountain,  a 
table-land,  a  plain,  a  desert,  an  oasis,  a  valley,  a  pass,  an  ocean,  a 
sea,  a  river,  a  delta,  a  frith,  a  basin,  a  watershed,  a  lake,  a  gulf,  a 
iMiy,  a  creek,  a  strait,  a  channel?  What  are  the  political  divisions 
^tne  earth?  What  is  an  empire,  a  kixigdom,  a  republic?  Men- 
tion the  great  continents  of  the  globe.  How  are  these  sometimes 
distinguished  ?  What  are  the  names  of  the  gpreat  oceans  ?  What 
is  the  estimated  extent  of  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe  ?  What 
is  the  number  of  the  population?  Into  what  races  Is  it  divided? 
What  are  the  chief  religious  creeds  of  the  world?  What  are  the 
three  great  classes  of  Christians? 
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Spain ;  Apenninei},  in  Italy ;  Ha^mus  or  Balkan  MouutaiDS; 
in  Turkey ;  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  Austria ;  Grampians, 
in  Scotland ;  Dofrines  or  Dovrefield  Mountains,  in  Norway ; 
the  Kolen  Mountains,  between  Norway  and  Sweden ;  Ural 
Mountains,  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

Seas  and  GULFS.—White  Sea,  in  the  north  of  Russia ; 
Skager  Back,  between  Denmark  and  Norway ;  Cattegat,  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden;  Baltic,  separating  Sweden 
from  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  Gtdf 
of  Finland,  in  the  west  of  Russia ;  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between 
Sweden  and  Russia ;  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent ;  St  George's  Channel,  and 
Irish  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  English  Chan- 
nel, l)etween  England  and  France ;  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the 
west  of  France  and  north  of  Spain  ;  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Europe  and  Africa;  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in  the  south  of 
France;  Gulf  of  Genoa,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy;  Gulf  of 
TariEuito,  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  Adriatic  Sea,  between  Italy 
and  Turkey ;  Archipelago,  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in 
AjBia ;  Sea  of  Marmora,  between  Turicey  in  Europe  and  Tur- 
key in  Asia;  Black  Sea,  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
Aiia ;  Sea  of  Azov,  in  the  south  of  Russia. 

Straits. — The  Sound,  between  Sweden  and  Zealand; 
Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Fimen ;  Little  Belt,  be- 
tween Funen  an.d  Jutland ;  Straits  of  Dover,  joining  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  and  the  English  Channel ;  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
joining  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  Straits  of  Boni- 
facio, between  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  Straits  of  Messina,  be- 
tween Italy  and  Sicily ;  the  Hellespont  or  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, joining  the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora ; 
Straits  of  Constantinople,  joining  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and 
the  Black  Sea ;  Straits  of  Enikal^,  joining  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

Lakes. — Lake  Ladoga,  and  Lake  On^a,  in  Russia; 
Lake  Wener,  and  Lake  Wetter,  in  Sweden ;  Lake  of  Gene- 
va, in  Switzerland ;  Lake  of  Constance,  between  Switzerland 
and  Germany. 

Rivers. — ^The  Tagus,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  fidls  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  Ebro,  in  the  north-oast  of  Spain, 
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falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  Rhone,  in  the  south  of 
Francei  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons ;  the  Loire,  in  the  west 
of  France,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  Seine,  in  the 
north  of  France,  &lls  into  the  English  Channel ;  the  Thames, 
in  the  south  of  England,  falls  into  the  (German  Ocean;  the 
Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  G^ermany,  and  Holland,  &lls  into  the 
German  Ocean ;  the  Elbe,  in  Germany,  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean ;  the  Oder,  in  Prussia,  and  the  Vistula,  in  Poland 
and  Prussia,  fall  into  the  Baltic  Sea ;  the  Dnieper,  in  Russia^ 
fidis  into  the  Black  Sea;  the  Don,  in  Russia,  falls  into  the 
Sea  of  Azov ;  the  Volga,  in  Russia,  falls  into  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  the  Danube,  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  MiB 
into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Po,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea. 

BEMABKS. 

Europe  extends  from  36^  2V  to  71^  lO'  N.  lat.;  and  ftom 
^  B(fW.U>  e&*  (f  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Cape 
Roca  in  Portugal  to  the  £.  termination  of  Mount  Caucasus  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  3000  miles;  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  Cape  Tarifa  in  Spain  to  the  North  Cape  in  Lap- 
land, is  2400  miles. 

Although  the  smallest  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  world, 
Europe  is  the  second  in  population,  and  by  frur  the  most  im- 
portant, from  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  intelligence  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  progress  in  learning,  science,  and  arts. 
It  is  situated  almost  entirely  within  the  temperate  zone,  and 
enjoys  a  climate  more  fiiYOurable  for  the  preserration  of  the 
human  frame  in  health  and  vigour  than  that  of  any  other  equal 
portion  of  the  earth.  The  coast-line,  too,  formed  by  wide  pro- 
jecting promontories,  alternating  with  deep  bays,  presents,  in 
proportion  to  its  surface,  a  much  greater  extent  of  coast  than 
any  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  Hence  spring 
many  peculiar  fadlities  for  commerce  and  navigation,  beneficial 
effects  upon  climate,  and  natural  products. 

The  Christian  religion,  comprehended  under  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Protestant,  the  Roman-catholic,  and  the  Greek 
Churches,  prevails  in  every  part  of  Europe,  except  Turkey, 
where  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  dominant,  although  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians  of  tho 
Greek  Church. 

B 
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Tho  following  are  the  political  divisionR  of  Europe  :—• 
The  BaiTifiH  Empire,  or  Vkjtzd  Ejnodom  of  Great  Britaiv 
AND  Ireulnd,  comprehending  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  * 
Sweden  and  Norwat;  Denmark;  Holland;  Belgium;  Frakob; 
Spain  ;  Portugal  ;  Switzerland  ;  Italy,  comprehending  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Papal  States  or  States  of  the  Chuxsh, 
and  Austrian  Italy  or  Yenetia ;  Turkey  in  Europe ;  Greece  ; 
Russia,  including  the  modem  kingdom  of  Poland ;  Prussia, 
comprehending  Prussia  Proper,  part  of  Germany,  and  part  of 
Polimd ;  Germany,  comprehending  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
Wurtemherg,  and  a  number  of  small  principalities ;  Austria, 
comprehending  Hungary,  part  of  Germany,  part  of  Poland,  and 
part  of  Italy. 

kzeeoises. 

Name  the  boundaries  of  Europe.  What  is  its  superficial  area? 
What  countries  does  it  contain?  Name  its  principal  islands. 
Point  them  out.  Name  and  point  out  its  peninsuhis.  Name  its 
capes,  and  point  out  their  situation.  Describe  the  situation  of  its 
pnncipal  mountains.  Name  its  seas  and  gulfs.  Point  them  out 
on  the  map.  Name  its  straits.  Point  them  out.  Name  and  point 
out  its  principal  lakes  Name  its  principal  rivers,  and  trace  them 
on  the  map. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  sitaated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  proportion  does  Europe 
bear,  in  extent  and  population,  to  the  other  grand  divisions  of  tne 
globe ?  In  what  respects  is  it  the  most  important?  What  advan* 
tage  does  it  possess  In  point  of  climate  ?  What  facilities  does  it 
possess  for  commerce  and  navigation  ?  What  are  the  three  leading 
divisions  of  the  Christian  relLrion  in  Euro^?  What  is  the  only 
country  of  Europe  where  the  Christian  religion  is  not  established? 
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Are  bounded  N.  by  Scotland ;  W.  by  the  IriBh  Sea  and 
St  George^s  Channel ;  S.  by  the  English  Channel ;  E.  by 
the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea. 

Extent  and  Population. — ^The  superficial  area  is  68,820 
square  miles.    The  population  in  1861  was  20,066,224. 

England  is  divided  into  forty  counties  ^- 

Ooantles.  Chief  Towns. 

Northumberland... Newcastle,  Alnwick,  Berwick,  Morpeth,  T^iie- 

mouth,  North  Shields. 
Gnmberland Carlisle,   Whitehaven,   Penrith,   Workington, 

Keswick. 


CUa,  DmI,  Dorer,  Folkitone,  Tonlnidge. 
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Cotmtles.  Chief  Towns. 

Durham • Durham,  Sunderllmd,  Stockton,  South  Shields, 

^  .        Darlington. 

Westmorelana. Applehj,  Kendal,  Ambleside. 

LaacashiM .....Lanoaster,  LirerpooL  Manchester,  Preston,  Bol- 

ton^  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Oldham,  Warring 
ton,  Rochdale,  Ashton- under -LTne,  Bnrj, 
Burnley. 

York York,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Halifax,  Scarbo- 
rough, Bradford,  Huddeinsfield,  Wakefield, 
Doncaster,  Harrowgate,  Whitbr. 

Lincoln Xiincoln,  Boston,  Stamford,  Gainsborough. 

Nottingham  or 
Notts Nottingham,  Newark,  Mansfield. 

Derby Derby,  Matlock,  Buxton,  Chesterfield. 

Cheshire Chester,  Birkenhead,  Macclesfield,  Stockport, 

Congleton. 

Shropshire  or  SalopShrewsbury,  Bridgenorth,  Ludlow,  Wellingtou. 

Stafford Sta^rd,  Lichfield,  Wolverhampton,  Kewcastle- 

under-Lyme,  Tamworth,  Burslem,  Stoke*upoii- 
Trent,  Bilston,  Walsall. 

Leicester Leicester,  Loughborough,  Bosworth. 

Rutland OaUiam,  Uppingham. 

Northampton Northampton,  Peterborough,  Daventrr. 

Bedford Bedford,  Luton,  Leighton^Buzzard,  Dunstable, 

Wobum. 

Huntingdon Huntingdon,  St  Neots,  St  Ives. 

Cambridge Cambrioge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Wisbeach. 

Norfolk Norwich,  YaHnouth,  Lynn  Regis. 

Suffolk ^ Ipswich,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Sudbury,  Wood- 
bridge,  Lowestoft. 

Essex Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Harwich. 

Hertford  or  Herts..Hertford,  St  Albans,  Ware. 

^ddlesex London,    Westminster^    Brentford,    Hampton 

Court,  Uxbridge. 

Buckingham  or      Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  Qreat  Marlow,  High 
Bucks...* **.    Wycombe,  Eton,  Olney. 

Oxford Oxford,  Banbury,  Henley,  Witney. 

Warwick Warwick,  Birmmgham,  Coventry,  Leamington^ 

Stratfbrd-on-Avon. 

Worcester Worcester,  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Stourbridge 

Malvern,  Droitwich. 

Hereford Hereford,  Leominster,  Ledbury. 

Monmouth Monmouth,  Chepstow,  Newport,  Pontypool. 

Gloucester Gloucester,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Tewkesbury, 

Stroud,  Cirencester. 

Wiltshire Salisbury,  Devizes,  Trowbridge,  Bradford,  Chip- 
penham. 

Berkshire Reading,  Windsor,  Abingdon. 

Surrey Guildford,  Croydon,  Kingston,  Southwark,  Lam- 
beth, Famham,  Richmond. 

Kent 4 Maidstone*  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Greenwich, 

Woolwich,  Deptford,  Chatham,  Margate,  Ramr 
gate,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkstone,  Tunbridge. 
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Coanties.  Chief  Towns. 

Sussex Chichester,  Lewes,  Brighton,  Hastings. 

Hampshire,  Hants,  Winchester,  Southampton,  Poi|imoutii,  Ljm- 
or  Southampton     ington,  Gosport,  Newport. 

Dorset Dordiester,  Wejmoath,  Poole,  Lyme  Begis. 

Somerset Bath,  Wells,  Taunton,  Bridgeiwater,  Frome. 

Devon Exeter,  Plymouth,  Deronport,  Barnstaple,  Ta 

vistock,  Tiverton,  Dartmouth. 
Cornwall Bodmin,  Truro,  Launceston,  Falmouth,  Bt  Ivos, 

Penzance,  Bedruth. 

Wales  is  divided  into  twelve  counties  :— 

Flint Mold,  Flint,  Holywell,  St  Asaph. 

Denbigh Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Llangollen,  Buthin* 

Carnarvon Carnarvon,  Bangor,  Conway. 

Anglesea Beaumaris,  Holyheind,  Amlwch. 

Merioneth Dolgellj,  Bala. 

Montgomery Montgomery,  Welshpool,  Newton,  Llanidloes. 

Badnor New  Radnor,  Presteign,  Knighton. 

Brecknock Brecknock  or  Brecon,  Builth,  Hay. 

Cardigan Cardigan,  Aberystwith. 

Pembroke Pembroke,  Haverfordwest,  Tenby,  St  Davids. 

Carmarthen Carmarthen,  Llanelly,  Kidwelly. 

Glamorgan Cardiff,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Swansea,  Llandafil 

Islands. — Man,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Douglas, 
Ramsey,  Peel,  and  Castletown;  Anglesea  (a  county  of 
Wales) ;  Scilly  Lsles,  the  principal  of  which  is  St  Mary*s ; 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which  are  Newport,  Cowes,  and  Ryde ; 
the  Channel  Islands,  namely,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
and  Sark, — in  the  two  first  are  St  Helier  and  St  Pierre ; 
Sheppey;  Thanet;  Coquet;  Holy  Island. 

Bays  and  Straits. — ^Bridlington  Bay,  Humber  Mouth, 
the  Wash,  Yarmouth  Roads,  the  Downs,  Straits  of  Dover, 
Spithead,  Torbay,  Mounts  Bay,  Bristol  Channel,  Swansea 
Bay,  Carmarthen  Bay,  Milford  Haven,  St  Bride*s  Bay,  Car- 
digan Bay,  Carnarvon  Bay,  the  Menai  Strait,  Morecambe 
Bay,  Solway  Frith. 

Sandbanks. — ^Dogger  Bank,  in  the  German  Ocean,  be- 
tween the  Yorkshire  coast  and  Jutland;  Goodwin  Sands, 
on  the  east  of  Kent. 

Capes. — Flamborough  Head,  Spurn  Head,  North  Fore- 
land, South  Foreland,  Dungeness,  Beachy  Head,  Needles, 
St  Alban^s  Head,  Portland  Point,  Start  Point,  Lizard  Point, 
Land*s  End,  Hartland  Point,  Worms  Head,  St  Goven^s  Head, 
St  David's  Head,  Strumble  Head,  Great  Ormes  Head,  St 
Bees*  Head. 
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Mountains.— Cheviot  Hills,  Skiddaw,  Scafell,  Hel- 
vellyn,  Whemside,  Ingleborough,  Pennygant,  the  Peak,  the 
Wrekin,  Snowdon,  Arran-Fowddy,  Cader-Idris,  Plinlira- 
mon,  Brecknock  Beacon. 

LAKEd. — Derwentwater  or  Keswick  Lake,  Ullswater, 
TVindermere,  Wittleseamere. 

Rivers. — ^Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  Eden,  Yorksliire  Onse,  Hum- 
ber,  Mersey,  Dee,  Wye,  Severn,  Trent,  Witham,  Great  Ouse, 
Thames,  Medway,  Itc^en,  Test,  Avon,  Exe,  Lower  Avon. 

British  Colonies  and  Foreign  Possessions.  —  In 
Europe — Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Gozo,  Ionian 
Islands.  Asia — India  and  its  dependencies;  Ceylon,  Pe- 
nang,  Singapore,  Hong-Kong,  Laboan,  Andaman  Islands, 
Aden.  Africa — Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Gold  Coast,  Lagos, 
St  Helena,  Ascension,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Mauritius, 
and  Seychelles  Islands.  North  America — Canada,  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territories,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
foundland,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Honduras^ 
Vancouver's  Island,  British  Columbia.  West  Indies— 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Mont- 
serrat,  Nevis,  St  Christopher,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent, 
Tobago,  Tortola,  AnguUla,  Trinidad,  Bahamas,  Bermudas. 
South  America — ^British  Guiana,  comprehending  Demer- 
ara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice ;  Falkland  Islands.  Austral- 
asia— ^New  South  Wales,  Queensland  (formerly  Moreton 
Bay),  Victoria  (formerly  Port  Phillip),  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania  (formerly  Van  Diemen's  Land), 
New  Zealand,  Noifolk  Island,  Auckland  Islands. 

REMARKS. 

England,  including  Wales,  extends  from  49**  58'  to  65*  46'  N. 
lat,  and  from  5*  40'  W.  to  1"  45'  E.  long.  Its  lengtli,  from 
Berwick  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  360  miles,  and  its  breadth, 
firom  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent  to  the  Land's  End  in  Corn- 
wall, is  300  miles. 

Although  England  cannot  be  considered  a  mountainous 
country,  its  aspect  is  sufficiently  yaried  to  exhibit  eyery  fea- 
ture requisite  to  beauty  in  landscape.  The  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  clothes  the  plains  in  admost  perpetual  yerdure; 
while  luxuriant  plantations  and  rich  corn-fields  giye  to  the  cul- 
tivated districts  an  air  of  comfort  and  opulence.    ln\^aXiM^ 
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which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Highlands  of  South  Britain, 
mountain  scenery  of  the  most  picturesque  description  every- 
where occurs;  and  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land vie  in  beauty,  if  not  in  magnificence,  with  the  romantio 
locks  of  Scotland. 

■  The  climate  of  England,  owing  to  its  insular  situation,  is 
extremely  variable.  The  western  counties  are  exposed  to  heavy 
and  frequent  rains  from  the  Atlantic ;  the  eastern  enjoy  a  drier 
atmosphere,  but  suifer,  on  the  other  hand,  from  cold  and  un- 
genial  east  winds.  In  eonsequenoe  of  this  difference  of  climate, 
pasturage  is  more  i^ttended  to  in  the  west,  and  tillage  in  tlie 
oast 

In  every  part  of  £)ngland  the  effect  of  industrious  and  skil- 
ful culture  is  apparent ;  and  there  are  few  countries  where  so 
small  1^  portion  of  the  soil  is  allowed  to  lie  waste  aud  nnpro^ 
ductive.  The  mines  of  coal  ajid  iron  in  the  northern  counties 
and  in  South  Wales  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  national  wealth.  Those  of  lead,  copper,  and 
tin,  are  also  very  .considerable. 

The  industry  which  has  thus  enriched  and  adorned  the  coun- 
try has  produced  still  more  astonishing  effects  in  manufactures 
and  commerce.  By  the  invention  of  machinery,  every  species 
of  manu^ture  has  been  increased  to  an  extent  which  enables 
the  United  Kingdom  to  supply  all  parts  of  the  globe  with  articles 
of  luxury  and  convenience.  The  value  of  the  annual  exports  of 
cotton  manufactures,  including  yam,  is  about  £47,000,000 ;  of 
woollen  manufactures,  including  yam,  about  £15,000,000 ;  of 
iron  and  steel,  £13,000,000 ;  of  linen  manufactures,  including 
yam,  £6,000,000  j  of  hardwares  and  cutlery,  £3,600,000;  of  ha- 
herdashery  and  millinery,  £4,000,000.  In  all,  there  are  annually 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  commodities  of  its  produce 
or  manufacture,  of  the  value  of  about  £130,000,000.  In  return, 
merchandise  from  every  clime  is  wafted  to  its  ports,  to  the  value 
of  about  £170,000,000  a-year.  It  has  more  than  37,000  mer- 
chant ships,  measuring  about  5,600,000  tons,  and  navigated 
by  about  288,000  men.  It  has  thus  been  enabled  to  establish 
colonics  and  acquire  large  foreign  possessions ;  and  although,  in 
the  extent  of  its  home  territory  and  the  amount  of  its  popu- 
lation, the  British  empire  is  inferior  to  some  European  states, 
its  other  dominions,  with  a  population  estimated  at  140  millions, 
place  it  high  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  while,  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  resources,  and  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  its  inhabitants, 
it  holds  the  first  rank. 
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To  a  great  commercial  coontry,  tiich  as  England,  facilitiei 
of  intemal  commmiioation  are  of  the  first  importance ;  and,  per- 
haps, nothing  has  tended  more  to  her  prosperity  than  the  canals 
and  railways  which  have  heen  constnicted,  most  of  them  within 
three  quarters  of  a  century.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal, 
executed  in  1766,  was  followed  in  1777  hy  the  Orand  Trunk 
Canal,  which,  hy  uniting  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey,  connected 
Liverpool  with  Hull,  the  eastern  with  the  western  seas.  The 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  at  an  expense  of  £2,000,000,  completed 
the  inland  navigation  hy  the  Thames,  the  Serem,  the  Trent, 
and  the  Mersey,  thus  &oilitating  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  capital,  not  only  with  the  principal  seaports,  hut  with  all 
the  great  cities  and  manu&cturing  towns  in  the  west  and  north. 
The  first  great  ndlway  was  that  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
opened  in  1830 ;  and  since  that  time  this  kind  of  communication 
baa  heen  carried  to  such  an  immense  extent  that  there  are  now 
nearly  10,000  miles  completed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  a  cost 
of  upwards  of  £325,000,000.  The  numher  of  passengers  con<* 
veyed  hy  them  is  ahout  140,000,000  every  year ;  and  the  annual 
receipts  firom  their  traffic  of  all  kinds  amount  to  more  thaq 
£24,000,000.  Wires,  stretching  along  nearly  every  line  of  rail- 
way, convey  information,  from  place  to  place,  hy  the  electrio 
telegraph,  almost  instantaneously. 

Many  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  hy  Britain  result  from  its 
unrivalled  constitution,  which  is  a  mixed  or  limited  monarchy, 
— comhining  the  merits  of  the  regal,  aristocratical,  and  repuh« 
lican  forms  of  government,  without  their  defects.  The  Queen 
is  the  head  of  the  state,  the  fountain  of  dignity  and  power,  and 
through  her  ministers  carries  on  the  whole  executive  admin- 
istration. All  laws  are  puhlished  in  her  name ;  but  they  must 
previously  have  been  passed  in  the  Parliament,  both  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  whidi  represents  the  nobility,  and  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  represents  the  people. 

The  established  religion  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopacy, 
— ^but  complete  freedom  is  allowed  to  all  other  forms  of  religious 
worship.  There  are  two  archbishops,  those  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  twenty-six  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  the  primate  of  all  England. 

In  their  manners  the  English  are  frank  and  sincere,  more  dis- 
posed to  gravity  than  to  gayety.  Their  favourite  amusements  are 
horse-racing,  the  chase,  and  the  theatre.  In  their  dealings  they 
are  fair  and  honourable,  and  the  character  of  an  English  mer- 
chant is  held  in  universal  respect  for  integrity,  liberality,  and 
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intelligence.  All  the  arte  that  are  condncive  to  the  comfort 
and  elegance  of  life  are  cultiyated  with  the  greatest  snccess 
In  every  department  of  science  and  literature,  England  can  hoast 
of  the  most  illastrions  names.  To  her  Newton,  her  Bacon,  her 
Milton,  her  Shakspeare,  few  equals  and  no  superiors  can  he 
found  in  andent  or  in  modem  times. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  honndaries  of  England  and  Wales?  What  is  the 
superficial  area  ?  Name  the  counties  in  England.  Name  the  coun- 
ties in  Wales.  What  are  the  principal  towns  of  North  umherland? 
Of  Cumherland?  Of  Durham?  &c.  Where  is  North  Shields, 
Workington,  Yarmouth,  Chepstow,  Shrewshury,  Brentford,  Black- 
bum,  Stockport,  LiYerpool,'Stockton,  Brighton,  Bridgenorth,  White- 
haven, Chichester,  Chelmsford,  Eton,  Bristol,  Buxton,  Boston, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Harwich,  Launceston,  Morpeth,  Portsmouth, 
Leominster,  Lynn  Regis,  Kidderminster,  Maidstone,  Truro,  St 
Neots,  Wellington,  London,  Tewkesbury,  Ware,  Ipswich,  Exeter, 
South  Shields,  Hasting,  Chatham,  Plymouth,  Dover?  &c. 

What  are  the  principal  towns  in  Flintshire?  In  Denbighshire, 
in  Carnarvonshire  ?  &c. 

Where  is  Welshpool,  Bala,  Builth,  Holywell,  Presteijni,  Hay, 
Wrexham,  St  Davios,  Bangor,  Kidwelly,  St  Asaph,  Haverfordwest, 
Llanda£f^  Aberystwith,  Dolpelly,  Swansea?  &c. 

What  are  the  principal  islands  ?  What  are  the  towns  of  Man  ? 
Where  is  St  Pierre?  Where  is  Cowes?  Where  is  St  Helier? 
Where  is  Newport?  Point  out  the  islands  on  the  map.  Name  the 
bays,  and  their  situation.  Point  them  out  on  the  map.  Name  the 
sandbanks,  and  their  situation.  Name  the  capes.  Point  them  out. 
What  are  the  principal  mountains,  and  where  are  they  situated  ? 
What  are  the  principal  lakes?  What  are  the  principal  rivers? 
Where  is  Milford  Haven  ?  Where  is  Flamboroogh  Head  ?  What 
is  the  course  of  the  Tyne  ?  Of  the  Thames  ?  Ofthe  Great  Ouse  ? 
OftheMedway?  Of  the  Severn?  Of  the  Trent?  Where  is  Plin- 
limmon,  Scafell,  Start  Point,  Spurn  Head,  St  Goven^s  Head,  Land's 
End,  Whemside,  Cader-Idris,  Arran-Fowddy,  Portland  Point?  &c. 

Name  the  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in 
Europe.  Name  her  possessions  in  Asia;  in  Africa;  in  North 
America ;  in  the  West  Indies ;  in  South  America ;  in  Australasia. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  England  situ- 
ated ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  its  general  aspect  ? 
What  appearance  does  the  tendency  to  moisture  in  the  climate  give 
to  the  plains  ?  What  is  thd  appearance  of  the  cultivated  districts  ? 
What  is  remarkable  in  the  scenery  of  Wales  ?  What  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  scenery  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland? 

What  difference  is  observable  in  the  climates  of  the  western  and 
eajBtem  counties?  What  is  the  conse(|[uenoe  of  this  difference  of 
climate?  In  what  state  is  agriculture  m  England?  What  is  the 
general  quality  of  the  soil  ?  In  what  do  her  principal  mines  con- 
sist ?  In  what  state  are  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Eng- 
AmiP  What  is  her  largest  manufacture  ?  What  is  the  consequence 
^ bet  exteoBive  commerce  ?    What  is  the  exteiDt  oi  Yi«r  m«K^!Axit 
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sYiipping ?  Is  England  inferior  to  some  Enropean  States  In  the  extent 
of  her  home  territory  and  the  amount  of  her  population  ?  By  what 
oircomstances  is  she  raised  to  the  first  rank  in  tne  soale  of  nations  ? 

What  has  materially  tended  to  the  prosperity  of  England  ?  What 
gre&t  canals  have  heen  constructed  smce  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ?  At  what  expense  was  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  completed  ? 
To  what  extent  has  railway  communication  been  carried  r  How 
many  passengers  are  carried  by  railways  every  year?  What  is  the 
annual  sum  which  railways  receive  from  their  traffic?  What  is 
done  by  the  electric  telegraph  ? 

What  is  the  form  of  the  British  constitution  ?  How  is  the  an* 
thority  of  the  queen  restrained?  What  is  the  established  religion 
of  England  ?  What  is  the  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops  ? 
Which  of  these  is  primate  of  all  England  ? 

What  is  peculiar  in  the  mamiers  of  the  English  ?  What  are  their 
favourite  amusements  ?  By  what  qualities  are  they  characterized 
in  their  mercantile  dealings  ?  Is  much  attention  paid  to  the  arts  in 
England?  Can  this  country  boast  of  many  illustrious  names  in 
science  and  literature? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 

[In  this  and  the  following  Tables  we  have  endeavonred  to  give  the  most 
approved  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  places,  by  marking  the  accented 
syllable,  and  in  words  where  the  pronunciation  differs  materially  from  the 
orthography,  by  adapting  the  spelling  (within  parentheses)  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  sound ;  while  in  other  cases,  the  silent  letters,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Uie  final  e,  are  printed  in  italiea.} 


ABERGAVEN'NY  (pr.  Abergai- 
n'yX  an  ancient  town  in  Monmouth- 
shire, at  the  confluence  of  the  Gaven- 
ny  with  the  Usk.  Population  4621.— 
6V  W  N.  lat.  8'  V  W.  long. 

Aberyst'with  (Aberust^th),  a  sea- 
port in  Cardiganshire,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ystwith.  It  is  a  much  fre- 
quented watering-place.    Pop.  5641. 

Al/ingdon,  a  town  in  Berkshire,  on 
the  Thames.    Pop.  6680. 

Al'lmns,  St,  a  town  in  Herts,  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Verulamy  con- 
taining a  fine  old  church.  Here 
during  the  War  of  the  Roses  a  battle 
was  fought  in  1456,  and  another  in 
1461.    Pop.  7676. 

AI'Tmus  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the 
coast  of  Dorset— 60,  34  N.  2, 3  W. 

Ar^rney,  an  island  in  the  English 
Channel,  famous  for  a  breed  of  small 
cows.   Pop.  4932.-49,  41  N.  2, 16  W. 

Aln'wick  (An'nlk),  a  town  of  Nor- 
thumberland, near  which  is  Alnwick 
Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Here  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  King  of  the  Scots, 


was  killed  in  1093;  and  here  his  greai- 
grandson,  William  the  Lion,  King  of 
the  Scots,  was  taken  captive  in  1174. 
Pop.  5670. 

Am1[)leside,  a  town  of  Westmore- 
land, near  Lake  Windermere.  Pop. 
1603. 

Ames'bury,*  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Avon,  tlie  birthplace  of  Addison. 
Pop.  1138  p.t 

Amlwch  (AmHuckV  a  seaport  in 
Anglesea,  with  a  haroour  excavated 
fi*om  the  solid  rock,  capable  of  con- 
taining 30  vessels  of  200  tons.  Pop. 
3207.— 63,  25  N.  4,  20  W. 

An'dover,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  on 
the  Ande.    Pop.  6430. 

An'glesea,  an  island  and  county  of 
Wales,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the 
Menai  Suspension  Bridge  and  the  Bri- 
tannia Tubular  Bridge.  It  possesses 
rich  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  and  is 
noted  as  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Druids. 
Pop.  54,609.-53, 18  N.  4,  20  W. 

Ap'pleby,  the  county  town  of  West- 
moi'eland,  on  the  Eden.    Pop.  960. 

Ar'ran-Fowddy(  Vou'thee),  araoun- 


•  Bury  is  pronounced  as  if  written  herry. 

t  The  letter /7.  annexed  to  the  number,  indicates  that  tbepop\x\at\oTi  g^v^w 
iMtbstoftbejuuish  in  which  the  town  is  situated. 
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tain  in  Merionethsbire,  Wales,  9966 
feet  high. 

Ar^undel,  a  town  in  Sussex,  on  the 
Aran.    Pop.  2498. 

As^aph,  St,  an  ancient  city  and 
Ushep*s  see  in  Flint,  founded  about 
660  by  St  Kentigcm  or  Mungo,  the 
founder  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland.  Pop. 
2063. 

Ash^urton,  a  town  in  Devonshire. 
Pop.  8062. 

Ash1[)y-de-la-Zouch  (Zooch),  a  town 
in  Leicester,  near  the  confines  of 
Derbyshire.    Pop.  8772. 

Ash'ton-under-Lyne,  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  Lancashire.  Pop. 
84,886. 

Ath'elney,  once  an  island,  now  a 
marshy  tract  in  Somersetshire,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tone  and  Parret, 
Cunous  as  the  refugee  of  King  Alfred 
the  Great  in  878. 

A'von,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Gloucestershire,  flows 
through  Wiltshire,  and,  passing  Bath 
and  Bristol,  falls  into  the  Severn  8 
miles  below  the  latter  city ; — a 
river  which  rises  in  the  north-west 
of  Northamptonshire,  and,  flowing 
through  Warwickshire  and  Worces- 
tershire, joins  the  Severn  at  Tewkes- 
bury ; — a  river  in  Hants,  which  flows 
faito  the  English  Channel ; — a  river 
in  N.  Wales,  which  falls  into  Cardi- 
gan Bay ;  —  another  in  S.  Wales, 
which  flows  into  Swansea  Bay. 

Ayltfslniry,  a  town  in  Bueking- 
hamsliire.    Pop.  27,090. 

BA'^LA,  a  town  in  Merionethshire, 
dtnated  at  tho  extremity  of  a  lake 
called  Bala-Pool,  through  which  flows 
the  Dee. 

Banbury,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
on  the  Cberwell,  in  a  fertile  vale.  Pop. 
10,216. 

Ban'^gor,  a  city  and  bishop's  see  In 
Carnarvon,  near  the  N.  entrance  of 
the  Menai  Strait.  Here  was  a  mon- 
astery famous  in  the  Dark  Ages. 
Pop.  6788. 

Bamffley,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  with  ex- 
tensive iron'foundries.    Pop.  17;800. 

Bam'^staple,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  Taw.    Pop.  10,743. 

Bath,  the  Aquce  Solis  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  beautiful  city,  the  capital  of 
Somersetshire,  celebrated  for  its  me- 
dicinal waters.  Pop.  52,528.-51,  24 
N.  2,  22  W. 

Beach'y  Head,  a  promontory  on 


the  coast  of  Sn88ex,-rthe  highest 
land  on  the  S.  coast  of  BritaiB.— 60, 
44  N.  0, 14  E. 

Beauma^'ris  (Boma'ris),  a  seaport, 
the  county  town  of  Anglesea,  situated 
on  the  Menai  Strait.  Pop.  2668.--fi3, 
17  N.  4,  6  W. 

Bed^'fordshire,*  an  inland  connty, 
large  numbers  of  the  female  popula- 
tion of  which  are  employed  in  the 
strawplait  and  thread-lace  mannfi&o- 
tures.    Pop.  135,287. 

Bed'ford,  the  eonnty  town  of  Bed- 
forshire,  on  the  Ouse,  distinguished 
for  its  charitable  institutions.  At 
Elstow,  near  this,  John  Bunyan,  the 
author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  was 
bom  in  1628.    Pop.  18,413. 

Bees'  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Cumberland.—^,  81  N.  8, 
40  W. 

Bel'per,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  on 
the  Derwent,  noted  for  its  cotton- 
mills.    Pop.  9509. 

Berk'^shire  or  Berks,  a  county  sepa- 
rated by  the  Thames  firom  those  of 
Oxford  and  Buckingham.  At  Wan- 
tage,  in  Berkshire,  King  Alfred  the 
Great  was  bom  in  849.    P.  176,256. 

Ber't&ick,  a  fortified  town  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed.  Thongh  as- 
signed to  Northumberland,  it  enjoys 
the  privileges  of  a  county  by  itself. 
In  the  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland,  its  importance,  as  a  key  to 
both  kingdoms,  rendered  this  town 
and  its  neighbourhood  the  scene  of 
frequent  contest  and  bloodshed.  Pop. 
13,205.— 55,  46  N.  2,  0  W. 

BeVerley,  a  handsome  town  in  the 
E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  near  the  Hull. 
Pop.  10,868. 

Bewdley,  a  town  in  Worcester- 
shire, on  the  Severn.    Pop.  7084. 

BiFston,  a  town  in  Staffordshire, 
in  the  vicinity  of  great  coal  and  iron 
mines.    Pop.  24,364. 

Bing^ey,  a  town  in  the  N.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Aire,  with  con- 
siderable worsted  manufactures.  Pop. 
5238. 

Birlcenhead,  a  seaport  of  Cheshire, 
on  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool, 
recently  become  of  considerable  im- 
portance.   P.  51,649.— 63,24  N.3, 2  W. 

Bir'mingham,  a  flourishing  town 
in  Warwicksliire,  celebrated  for  its 
immense  hardware  manufactures. 
Pop.  296,076.-52,  28  N.  1,  53  W. 

Black'burn,  a  manufucturing  town 
in  Lancashire.    Pop.  63,126. 


''  Shire,  when  Joined  to  the  name,  is  prononnoed  ehoil,  aa  \t  'WT\\A,«a  bMt. 
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Bod^miB,  the  eomity  town  of  Gom- 
waU,  with  a  nuarafi^eture  of  serges. 
Pop.  6381. 

BoKton,  ahurge  manafttctnring  town 
in  Lancashire.    Pop.  70^395. 

Bos'ton,  a  seaport  in  LinoolnsKtre, 
sitnated  on  both  sides  of  the  Witham. 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
17,883.— 53, 68  N.  0,  3  W. 

Bos^wortii,  Market,  a  town  in  Lei- 
eestershire,  near  which,  in  I486,  was 
fought  a  memorable  battle  between 
Richard  III.  and  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  Henry  YII.,  in 
which  Richard  fell.    Pop.  997. 

Brad'ford,  a  manuftcturing  town 
In  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
Aire.  Pop.  106,318.— A  town  in  Wilts, 
on  the  Avon,  noted  for  its  mana&o- 
tnre  of  fine  cloths.    Pop.  4291. 

Breek'nockshire,  a  monntainoas 
eonnty  of  Soath  Wales.    Popu  61,637. 

BrcM^k^nock  or  Bre'con,  the  eounty 
town  c^  Brecknockshire,  at  the  con- 
flneaoe  of  the  Usk  and  Hondda.  Pop. 
6638. 

Breck'nock  Beacon,  a  mountain  in 
Brecknockshire,  2862  feet  high. 

Brenf  ford,  a  town  in  Middlesex, 
on  the  Thames,  divided  into  Old  and 
New  Brentford.    Pop.  9531. 

Bride's  Bay,  St,  in  St  Oeorge's 
Channel,  on  the  W.  of  Pembroke. 

Bridge^north,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
intersected  by  the  Serem.    P.  7699. 

Bridge^water,  a  town  in  Somerset- 
shire, on  the  Parret.  At  Sedgemoor, 
In  its  neighbourhood,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  defeated  by  the  forces 
of  King  James  II.  in  1685.  P.  11,320. 

Brid'lington,  a  town^  the  E.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  situated  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  having  Flamborough 
Head  to  the  N.  E.    Pop.  6775. 

Brid'^ort,  a  seaport  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  the  English  Channel.  Pop.  7719. 
—60,  44  N.  3,  48  W. 

Bri^Vton,  a  seaport  in  Sussex,— a 
Ikvonrite  residence  of  George  IV., 
and  a  place  of  feshionaUe  resort  for 
lea-bathing.  Pop.  87,317.— 60,  60  N. 
0,9W. 

Bris'tol,  a  seaport  in  Qloooester- 
■hire,  formeriy  second  only  to  Lon- 
don, though  now  surpassed  by  Liver- 
pool, is  situated  on  the  Lower  Avon, 
near  the  head  of  the  channel  which 
bears  its  name.  Its  mineral  waters 
are  much  esteemed.  Pop.  154,003. 
-«1, 27  N.  3,  86  W. 
Bris'tol  Chan^nel,  an  eatuarystretcb' , 
In;^  betrreen  the  eomst  of  Walea  and  i 
tAe  etMinUea  aTBomenet  and  Devon.  I 


Buck'inghamshire  or  Bucks,  a  feis 
tile  midland  county.    Pop.  167,998. 

Bnck'lngham,  the  county  town  of 
Bucks,  on  the  Great  Onse.    P.  7626. 

Builth  (Beelth),a  town  in  Breck- 
nock, on  the  Wye.    Pop.  1110  p. 

Bun'^gay,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
Waveney,  with  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  3806. 

Bnru'ley,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
with  manufkctnres  of  woollen  and 
cotton.    Pop.  28,700. 

Burs^em,  a  town  in  Staffordshire, 
a  principal  seat  of  the  potteries.  Pop. 
17,821. 

Bur'ton,  an  ancient  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire, on  the  Trent,  over  which  is 
a  bridge  of  37  arches ;— it  is  famous 
for  itsUe.    Pop.  13,671. 

Bury  (Ber^X  a  manuftctnring 
town  in  Ijancashire,  on  the  Irwell. 
Pop.  87,663. 

Bury  St  Edmunds,  a  town  in  Suf- 
folk, on  the  Larke,  with  a  g^reat  com 
and  cattle  market  Its  abbey  was 
one  of  the  richest  in  Britain.  Pop. 
13,31a 

Buf  termere,  a  small  lake  in  Cum- 
berland. 

Bux'ton,  a  town  in  Derbyshire, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs. 
Pop.  1877. 

CA'DER-I'DRIS,  a  mountain  in 
Merionethshire,  2914  feet  high. 

Calne,  an  ancient  town  in  Wilt- 
shire.   Pop.  5179. 

Caml)ridgeshire  (Caim),  an  inland 
county  in  the  S.  K  <]€  England.  Pop. 
176,01a 

Cam'l)ridge,  the  capital  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, on  the  Cam  or  Granta, 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university, 
containing  fourteen  colleges  and  three 
halls.    P.  26,361.-52, 13  N.  0,  7  E. 

Can'terbury,  the  Durovemum  of  the 
Romans,  a  city  in  Kent,  on  the  Stoor, 
and  the  metropolitan  see  of  all  Engi- 
land.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathe^ 
dral,  in  which  Thomas  k  Becket  was 
murdered  before  the  altar  in  1170. 
His  shrine  here  was  for  three  centu- 
ries one  of  the  great  pilgrimages  of 
Christendom.  Pop.  21,324.-61, 17  N. 
1,4E. 

Car'diff,  the  county  town  of  Gla- 
morganshire, on  the  Taafe.  In  the 
castle  of  Cardiff,  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  was  imprisoned  by  his 
brother.  Henry  I.  Pop.  32,954.-61, 
29  N.  3;  11  W. 

Car'diganshlTe,  a  TaartlVroft  CQnxkX.'^ 
of  South  Walea.    Pop.1^,'iM6. 

Car'digan,  tbe  county  to'vm.  ot  C>«x- 
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digansUre,  on  a  steep  bank  near  the 
month  of  the  Teify.    Pop.  8643. 

Cai^digan  Bay,  a  large  bay  on  the 
W.  of  Cardiganshire. 

CarlLfle,  the  capital  of  Cnmber- 
land,  and  a  bishop's  see,  on  the  Eden, 
with  an  andent  castle  and  cathedral ; 
it  was  formerly  sarrounded  by  walls, 
for  defence  against  the  Scots.  Pop. 
29,417.— 64,  63  N.  2, 66  W. 

Garmar^thenshire,  a  fertile  county 
in  South  Wales.    Pop.  111,796. 

Carmar^then,  a  flourishing  seaport, 
and  the  county  town  of  Carmarthen- 
shire, on  the  Towy.    Pop.  9993. 

Carmar'then  Bay,  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  S.  of  Carmarthenshire. 

Camar'vonshire,  a  county  of  North 
Wales.    Pop.  96,694. 

Camar^von,  the  county  town  of 
Carnarvonshire,  on  the  Menai  Strait; 
its  splendid  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was 
bnilt  by  Edward  I.    Pop.  8612. 

Carnar'yon  Bay,  in  St  George's 
Channel,  washes  the  coast  of  An- 
glesea  and  Carnarvon. 

Castletown,  a  considerable  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Pop. 
2878. 

Chard,  a  town  in  Somersetshire. 
Pop.  2276. 

ChafAam,  a  town  in  Kent,  on  the 
Medway,  one  of  the  principal  naval 
stations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Fop.  86,177.-61,  23  N.  0,  86  £. 

Chelms'ford,  the  county  town  of 
Essex,  on  the  Chelmer.  Pop.  6613. 
.  Chersea,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  on 
the  Thames,  now  a  surburb  of  Lon- 
don, where  is  a  grand  national  asy- 
lum, called  Chelsea  Hospital,  for 
decayed  and  wounded  soldiers.  Pop. 
68,489. 

Cheltenham  (Cheltenham),  a  hand- 
■ome  town  in  Gloucestershire,  much 
frequented  for  its  mineral  brings 
ud  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its 
ooenery.  Pop.  89,693.— 61,64  N.  2,4  W. 

Chep^stoio,  a  seaport  in  Monmouth- 
shira,  on  tiie  Wye,  with  the  stately 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  Fop. 
8364. 

Cheshire,  a  county  bordering  on 
Wales,  celebrated  for  its  cheese  and 
its  large  mines  of  rock-salt.  Fop. 
606,42a 

Ches^'ter,  on  the  Dee,  the  Deva  of 
the  Romans,  the  capital  of  Cheshire, 
a  bishop's  see,  and  a  city  interesting 
for  its  antiquities.  Pop.  81,110.-68, 
12  N.  2,  64  W. 

Ches^terfield,  a  town  in  Derbyshire, 
on  the  Bother.    Pop.  9686. 


Che^viot,  a  range  of  hills  between 
Scotland  and  Northumberland ;  the 
highest  is  2696  feet. 

Chi'^chester,  an  ancient  city  and 
bishop's  see,  the  capital  of  Sussex, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Pop. 
8069.— 60,  60  N.  0,  46  W. 

ChiPtem  Hills,  a  ridge  of  chalky 
hills  in  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Hertford,  and  Oxford. 

Chip^penAam,  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Avon,  with  manuftictures  of  fine 
cloths.    Pop.  7076. 

Chorley,  a  ttiriving  manufecturing 
town  in  Lancashire.    Pop.  16/)13. 

Chorrton-upon-Medlock,  a  town- 
ship in  the  parish  of  Manchester;  in 
1801  it  contained  only  676  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  1861  no  fewer  than 
44,796. 

Chrisfchurch,  a  town  in  Hants, 
with  a  trade  in  knit  silk  stockings 
and  watch-springs.    Pop.  9368. 

Ci'rencester  (Ci'cester),  a  town  in 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  Chum,  • 
great  mart  for  wool.    Pop.  6886. 

Clifton,  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  Glou- 
cestershire, celebrated  for  its  hot- 
springs,  the  salubrity  of  its  air.  and 
its  beautiful  scenery.    Pop.  21,876  p. 

Cli'theroe,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  Kibble.  Pop. 
10,864. 

Cock^ermouth,  a  town  in  Cumber- 
land, at  the  confluence  of  the  Cocker 
and  Derwent.    Pop.  7067. 

Corchester,  a  town  in  Essex,  on 
the  Colne,  famous  for  its  oyster 
fisheries.  Fop.  23,809.-61,  63  N. 
0,63E. 

Colne,  a  manufacturing  town  In 
Lancashire.    Pop.  6316. 

Congleton,  a  handsome  town  In 
Cheshire,  with  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  leather.    Pop.  12,344. 

Con'way,  a  river  of  Wales,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  conn- 
ties  of  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh,  and 
foiling  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Conway. 
The  vale  through  which  this  river 
flows  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility. 

Con'way  or  Abercon'way,  a  town 
in  Carnarvon,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  castle.    Pop.  2623. 

Coq'^uet,  an  islet  off  the  coast  of 
Northumberland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Com'wall,  a  county  occupying  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Britain, 
and  fomous  for  its  mines  of  tin  and 
copper.    Pop.  369,300. 

Cov'entry,  an  ancient  city  in  War- 
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wick,  celebrated  for  ite  mannfhctares 
of  wat<^e8  and  ribands.  Pop.  41,647. 
—62, 24  N.  1, 30  W. 

Cowes,  West,  a  seaport  on  the  N. 
ooastof  the  Isleof  Wight,  beautifully 
sftoated  on  the  Medina.  Near  this 
is  Osborne  House,  a  marine  residence 
of  the  Queen.  Pop.  4601.-60, 46  N. 
1,18W. 

Criek^ade,  a  town  in  Wllt&  on  the 
Thames,  which  is  navigable  tnns  fiBir. 
Pop.36398w 

Croy'don,  a  town  in  Surrey,  com- 
municating with  the  metropolis  by 
a  canal  and  by  railway.    Pop.  20,325. 

Gum^berland,  one  of  the  northern 
counties,  famed  for  its  lakes  and 
picturesque  mountain-scenery.  Pop. 
206^6. 

DAR'LINGTON,  a  town  in  Dur- 
ham, with  considerable  trade  and 
mannftctures.    Pop.  16,781. 

Darf  ford,  a  town  in  Kent,  where 
the  first  imper-mill  in  England  was 
erected  by  Sir  John  Spielman,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.    Pop.  6314. 

Dart'mouth,  a  seaport  in  Deron- 
shire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dart. 
Pop.  4444.— 60, 21  N.  3, 33  W. 

DaT'entry,  a  town  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, near  the  source  of  the  Avon 
and  Nen.    Pop.  4124. 

Da'^vids,  St,  a  village  in  Pembroke, 
and  a  bishop's  see.    Pop.  2199  p. 

David^s  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
of  Pembroke.— 61, 63  N.  6, 18  W. 

Deal,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Kent ;  the  fine  roadstead,  called  the 
Downs,  extends  in  front  of  the  town. 
Pop.  7531.— 61, 13  N.  1, 24  E. 

Dee,  a  river  which  flows  through 
Bala-Pool,  in  Merioneth,  and  falls 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  15  niiles  below 
Chester. 

Denlii^Ashire,  a  county  in  Ndrth 
Wales.    Pop.  100,778. 

Den^bi^yA,  the  county  town  of 
DenMghshire,  finely  situated  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  fertile  vale 
ofClwyd.    Pop.  5946. 

D^f'ford,  a  town  in  Kent,  on  the 
Thames,  with  a  national  dockyard 
and  fine  wet  docks.  Pop.  37,834.— 
61, 29  N.  0,  3  W. 

Dern[>yshire,  a  mountainous  county 
in  Uie  centre  of  England,  noted  for  its 
picturesque  scenery,  its  lead  mines, 
and  mineral  waters.    Pop.  339^27. 

DerT)y,  the  county  town  of  Der- 
byshire, on  the  Derwent.  Here  the 
first  English  silk-mill  was  erected  in 
1718.  Here,  in  1746.  Prince  Charles 
Edward  stopi>ed  in  his  march  upon 


London,  and  turned  his  steps  back 
towards  Scotland,  where  he  was  soon 
afterwards  defeated  at  CuUoden. 
Pop.  43,091.-62,  65  N.  1.  28  W. 

Der'wentwater  or  Li^e  of  Kes'- 
irick,  a  very  picturesque  lake  in 
Cumberland. 

Devi'zes,  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  CanaL  Pop. 
6638. 

Dev'onport,  a  seaport  in  Devon- 
shire, adjoining  Plymouth,  of  which 
it  is  considered  a  suburb.  Pop. 
64,783.-«),  24  N.  4, 12  W. 

Dev^onshire,  a  picturesque  and 
fertile  county  in  the  W.  of  England, 
noted  for  its  mild  and  salubrious 
climate.    Pop.  584.373. 

Dewsl)ury,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  Calder.  Pop. 
18jl48. 

Dolgelly,  the  county  town  of  Me- 
rionethshire, situated  on  the  Avon, 
at  the  base  of  Cader-Idris.  Pop. 
2217. 

Don'caster,  a  town  in  flie  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  celebrated  for  its  horse- 
races.   Pop.  16,406. 

Dor'chester,  the  county  town  of 
Dorsetshire,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Frome.    Pop.  6823. 

DorTung,  a  town  in  Surrey,  fa- 
mous for  its  fowls.    Pop.  4061. 

Dor'setshire,  a  county  in  the  S.  W. 
of  England,  noted  for  its  freestone 
quarries.    Pop.  188,789. 

Doughs,  a  seaport  on  the  S.  E. 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  Pop.  12,511.-54, 
10  N.  4, 27  W. 

Do'ver,  a  seaport  in  Kent,  about 
23  miles  from  Calais  in  France,  be- 
tween which  iMickets  and  steam 
vessels  regularly  sail.  Pop.  25,325. 
—61,  7  N.  1, 19  E. 

Downs,  a  famous  roadstead  be- 
tween the  Goodwin  Sands  and  Deal 
in  Kent,  the  usual  rendezvous  for 
outward-bound  fleets. 

Droit'wich,  a  town  in  Worcester, 
famous  for  its  brine  springs,  from 
which  is  manufactured  a  fine  white 
salt.    Pop.  7086. 

Dudley,  a  town  in  Worcpster- 
shire,  surrounded  by  Staffordshire. 
Its  neighbourhood  abounds  in  mi- 
nerals, and  the  iron  trade  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pop. 
44,975.— 62,  SON.  2,6  W. 

Duk'infield,  a  town  of  Stockport, 
Cheshire,  on  the  Tame.    Pop.  15,024. 

Dungeness',  a  promontory  on  the 
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coast  of  Kent,  in  the  English  Chsn- 
nel.— 60, 66  N.  0, 68  E. 

Duus'table,  a  town  in  Bedford- 
shire,, noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
atrawplait.    Pop.  4470. 

Dur'Aam,  a  county  in  the  N.  E. 
of  England,  with  extensive  collieries. 
Pop.  606,666. 

Dur'Aam,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
a  city  and  Ushop's  see,  with  a  uni- 
▼ersitj  and  an  ancient  cathednl, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Wear. 
At  Neville's  Gross,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Scots  were  defeated 
and  their  king,  David  II.,  taken 
prisoner,  in  1346.  Pop.  14,06&-^&4, 
46  N.  1,  84  W. 

EIXDYSTONE,  a  reef  of  rocks  in 
the  English  Channel,  14  miles  S.  W. 
fkt>m  Plymouth;  on  the  highest  is  a 
fiunous  lighthouse,  erected  in  1769. 
—60, 11  N.  4, 16  W. 

E'den,  a  river  which  rises  in  West- 
moreland, and,  flowing  through  Cum- 
berland, &11S  hito  the  Solway  Frith 
below  Carlisle. 

Edgeliill,  a  vilUge  in  Warwick, 
near  which  the  iirst  battle  in  the  civil 
wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Par^ 
ttament  was  fought,  in  1642. 

E'ly,  a  city  in  Cambridgeshire, 
situated  in  a  marshy  district  on  the 
Ouse,  called  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Here 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral. 
Pm.  7428. 

Ep'som,  a  town  in  Surrey,  noted 
in  Its  mineral  springs.    Pop.  4890. 

Es^sex,  a  county  on  the  £.  coaHt, 
Aimed  for  its  agriculture  and  its 
dairies.    Pop.  404,861. 

E''ton,  a  town  in  Bucks,  on  the 
Thames,  celebrated  for  its  school 
ealled  Eton  College,  founded  by 
Henry  VI.  in  1441.    Pop.  2840. 

Et;e'sham,  an  ancient  town  in  Wor- 
cestershire, situated  on  the  Avon,  in 
a  beautiful  vale.  Here,  in  1266, 
Simon  de  Montford,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
forces  of  Prince  Edward,  afterwards 
King  Edward  I.    Pop.  4680. 

Exe,  a  river  which  rises  in  Exmoor 
Forest,  Somersetshire,  and,  flowing 
through  Devonshire,  falls  into  the 
English  Channel  at  Exmonth. 

Ex'^eter,  the  capital  of  Devonshire, 
on  the  Exe,  a  fine  city  and  a  bishop's 
see.    Pop.  41,749.— 60,42  N.  3,82  W. 

Ex'mouthfa  town  in  Devonshire, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Exe,  celebrated  as  a  watering 
pJaoe  and  for  the  mildness  of  its 
climate.    Pop.  622a 


FAL'MOUTH,  a  seaport  in  Com- , 
wall,  with  a  noble  harbour;  it  is  a 
mail-packet  station.    Pop.  6709.— 60, 
8  N.  5,  2  W. 

Fam^'Aam,  a  town  in  Surrey,  on 
the  Wey,  noted  for  the  hop  planta- 
tions near  it.    Pop.  3926. 

Fern  and  Sta''ple8  Isles,  two  dan- 
gerous groups  of  islets  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  on  which  are 
two  lighthouses.— 66,  87  N.  1,  87 
W. 

Fish^guard,  a  seaport  in  Pembroke- 
shire.   Pop.  1693. 

Flam^rarough  Head  (burro),  in 
Yorkshire,  a  bold  and  lofty  cape, 
nearly  600  feet  high,  with  a  light- 
house.—64,  7  N.  0, 4  W. 

Fleef'wood,  a  8eai>ort  in  Lanca- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre. 
Pop.  3834. 

Flintshire,  a  small  county  in  North 
Wales.    Pop.  69,737. 

Flint,  a  town  of  Flintshfare,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee.    Pop.  3428. 

Flod''den,  a  village  in  Northumber- 
land, 6  miles  north  of  Wooler.  Here 
a  greht  battle  was  fought  between 
the  English  and  Scots  in  1613,  in 
which  James  lY.,  the  king  of  the 
Scots,  and  many  of  hia  nobility  were 
slain. 

FoOc'stone,  a  seaport  in  Kent, 
the  birthplace  of  Dr  Harvey,  who 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.    Pop.  8607.— 61,  5  N.  1,  10  E. 

Forehand,  North  and  South,  two 
promontories  on  the  east  coast  of 
Kent. 

Foth^eringay,  a  village  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  the  castle  of  which 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded 
in  1687.    Pop.  246  p. 

Fow'ey,  a  seaport  in  Cornwall,, 
with  a  fine  harbour  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  pilchard-fishery.  Pop, 
1429  p. 

Frome,  a  town  in  Somersetshire, 
on  the  Frome,  noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloths.  Pop.  9622. 
—61, 14  N.  2,  20  W. 

GAINS'BOROUGH,  a  town  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  Trent,  with  a 
considerable  foreign  and  inland  trade. 
Pop.  6320. 

Oates^'head,  a  town  in  Durham^ 
forming  a  suburb  to  Newcastle. 
Pop.  83,687. 

Glamor'gnnshire,  a  fertile  county 
of  South  Wales,  enriched  by  vast 
mines  both  of  iron  and  of  coal.  Pop. 
317,762. 

Gloucestershire  (GIosi'teTX  a  coun- 
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^  iB  the  W.  of  EagUad,  fiunous  for 
its  daily  prodace.    Pop.  86,770. 

Gloucester,  an  ancient  city,  and 
%  Ushop'B  see,  the  capital  of  the 
eounty,  ^toated  on  the  Severn.  It 
has  a  90od  cathedral,  and  carries  on 
considerable  trade.  Fop.  1^12^— 
51, 62  N.  3,  U  W. 

God'alming,  a  town  in  Sorrej,  on 
theWey.    Pop.  2881. 

Good^'vin  Sioids,  a  large  and  dan- 
gerons  sandbank  off  th«  east  coast  of 
Kent 

Goole,  a  thriving  town  in  the  W. 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Onse.  Pop. 
686a— 63, 40  N.  0, 62  W. 

Gos'port,  a  seaport  in  Hampshire, 
on  the  west  side  of  Portsiuouth  bar- 
bonr,  with  an  extensive  trade.  Pop. 
7780. 

Gov'en's  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the  S. 
of  Pembrokeshire.— 61, 88  N.  4. 66  W. 

Grsmt'Aam,  a  town  in  Lincoln- 
shire, on  the  Witham.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  in  1642.  Pop. 
11,121. 

Graves'end,  a  seaport  in  Kent, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  28 
miles  finom  London  Bridge.  Pop. 
18^782.-61,  27  N.  0,  22  £. 

Green'toich,  a  town  in  Kent,  on 
^e  Thames,  abont  6  miles  below 
London,  famous  for  its  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, and  its  noble  hospital  for 
superannuated  seamen.  Pop.  139,438. 
-^61,  28  N.  hit. 

Grimsliy,  Great,  a  seaport  in  Lin- 
oolnshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Horaber,  with  extensive  new  docks. 
Pop.  16,060. 

Guem'sey,  an  island  in  the  English 
Channel,  near  the  coast  of  France, 
0  miles  long  by  6  broad.  The  &  and 
part  of  the  £.  coast  is  a  continued 
cliff,  270  feet  high.  Pop.  29304.— 49, 
S8  N.  2, 37  W. 

Gidld'ford,  the  county  town  of 
Surrey,  on  the  Wey,— once  a  resi- 
dence of  the  English  kings.  Pop. 
8020. 

HALIFAX,  a  thriving  town  in 
the  W.R.  of  Yorkshire,  noted  for  its 
wooUen  manufactures.  Pop.  37,014. 
—68, 44  N.  1, 62  W. 

Hamp^shire,  Hants,  or  Southamj/- 
ton,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  England. 
Pop.  481,816. 

Hamp^stead  and  High^gate,  ^o 
large  and  beautiful  villages,  about 
6  miles  north  of  London,  surrounded 
by  numerous  country  seats. 

Hamp^ton  and  Hampton  Court, 


twovillftges  in  Middlesex.  The  latter 
contains  an  interesting  royal  pidaoe. 

Har'borough,  Market,  a  town  in 
Leicestershire,  on  theWelland,  which 
separates  it  from  Northamptonshire. 
Pop.  2302. 

Harlech  (HarleyX  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Merioneth,  once  a  place 
of  consequence,  now  only  remarkable 
for  its  ancient  castle. 

Har'rotpgate,  a  town  in  the  W. 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  21  miles  W.  from 
York,  fomous  for  its  mineral  watov. 
Pop.  4737. 

Hartland  Point,  a  promontory  in 
Devon,  on  the  Bristol  Chann^. — 
61, 1  N.  4, 81  W. 

Har'Mich,  a  seaport  in  Essex,  the 
sei^  of  a  royal  dockyard,  and  a  fa- 
vourite watering-place.  Pop.  6070. 
— 61,66  N.  1,17  E. 

Hast'ings,  an  ancient  town  in  Sus- 
sex, where  Harold  was  defeated  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  It 
is  now  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
Pop.  22,910.-60, 61  N.  0,  86  E. 

Haver'fordwest  (Har^fonlwestl  a 
town  in  Pembroke,  on  the  Cleddy, 
near  itsentrance  into  Milford  Haven. 
Pop.  7019.— 61, 47  N.  4, 56  W. 

Hay,  a  town  in  Brecknockshire, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Wye. 
Pop.  131& 

Holier,  St,  a  handsome  town,  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  situ- 
ated on  the  E.  side  of  St  Aubin's  Bay. 
Pop.  29,528  P.-49. 11  N.  2,  7  W. 

Herstone,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  on 
the  Looe,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pop. 
8497. 

Helvellyn,  a  mountiJn  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, 3055  feet  high. 

Henley,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
on  the  Thames.    Pop.  3419. 

Her'efordshire,  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  county  in  the  W.  of  Eng- 
land, fiunous  for  its  cider.  Pop. 
123,712. 

Her^eford,  the  capital  of  Hereford- 
shire, and  a  bishop's  see,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye.  Pop.  16^686.-62,8  N.  % 
42  W. 

Hert'fordshire  or  Herts,  a  midland 
county,  which  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  malt.    Pop.  173,280. 

Hert^ford,  the  county  town  of  Hert- 
fordshire on  the  Lea;  it  has  one  nf 
the  largest  corn-markets  in  the 
kingdom.  Pop.  6769.-51,  47  N.  0, 
6W. 

Hex'Aam,  an  ancient  town  in  Nor- 
thumberland, on  the  Tyne,  where 
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are  many  Roman  and  other  anti- 
quities.   Pop.  4655. 

Holt,  a  town  in  Denbighshire,  on 
the  Dee.    Pop.  1008. 

Hol'yheadf  a  seaport  sitnated  in 
a  small  island  ofif  Angleseo,  from 
which  the  Irish  packets  sail.  Pop. 
619a— 53,19  N.  4,89  W. 

Ho'ly  I'«land,  or  Lindisfame,  on 
the  coast  of  Northumberland,  about 
9  miles  in  circumference,  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Durham:  it  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
which  extended  over  the  south-east 
of  Scotland  and  the  north-east  of 
England.    P.  985.-65, 40  N.  1, 43  W. 

Hol'^ywell,  a  town  in  Flintshire, 
with  considerable  manufactures  of 
cotton,  copper,  and  brass.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  rich  lead  mine. 
Pop.  6335. 

Honlton,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  Otter.    Pop.  8301. 

Hom'^castle,  a  trading  town  In  Lln- 
eolnshire,  on  the  Bain.    Pop.  4846. 

Hors'^Aam,  a  town  in  Sussex,  on 
the  Adur.    Pop.  6747. 

Hud'dersfield,  a  town  in  the  W.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  where  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  extensively  carried 
on.    Pop.  84,877. 

Hull  or  King'ston-npon-Hull,  a 
seaport  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on 
the  Humber.  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hull.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade. 
Pop.  97,661.-63,  44  N.  0,  20  W. 

Hum'ber,  a  river,  or  rather  estu- 
ary, formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Ouse,  Aire,  and  Trent,  and  separat- 
ing York  from  Lincoln. 

Huntingdonshire,  an  inland  coun- 
ty possessing  numerous  dairies.  Pop. 
64,250. 

Huntingdon,  the  county  town  of 
Huntingdonshire,  on  the  Onse  Here 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  bom.  Pop.  6254. 

Hythe,  a  seaport  in  Kent.  P.  21,367. 

IL'CHESTER,  a  town  in  Somer- 
setshire, the  birthplace  of  Roger 
Bacon.    Pop.  781  p. 

In'^gleborough,  a  mountidn  in 
Yorkshire,  2368  feet  high. 

Ips^wich,  the  county  town  of  Suf- 
folk, on  the  Orwell,  the  birthplace  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Pop.  37,950.-62, 
8  N.  1,  9  E. 

Islington,  in  Middlesex,  formerly 
a  pleasant  country  town,  now  united 
to  London.    Pop.  155,341  p. 

It'chen,  a  river  in  Hants,  which 
runs  into  Southampton  Water. 

Ives,  St,  a  seaport  of  Cornwall,  on 
ibo  Day  of  St  Ives.    Here  the  pil- 


chard-fishery is  carried  on  to  a  great' 
extent.  Pop.  10,353.— A  town  in  Hunt- 
ingdon, on  the  Ouse.    Pop.  3321. 

JER^SEY,  a  fertile  island  in  the 
English  Channel,  near  the  coast  of 
France.  It  is  12  miles  long  by  7  in 
breadth,  and  possesses  all  the  advan> 
tages  of  a  delightful  climate,  a  rich 
soil,  and  a  considerable  commerce. 
Pop.  56,613.-49, 14  N.  2, 10  W. 

KEIG'^TLEY,  a  thriving  mann- 
facturing  town  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Aire.    Pop.  15,006. 

Rental,  a  flourishing  town  in 
Westmoreland,  long  celebrated  for 
its  woollen  manufactures.  Pop. 
12,029.-54,  20  N.  2, 45  W. 

Ken'ilworth,  a  town  in  Warwick- 
shire, celebrated  for  its  magnificent 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  where  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  17  days.    Pop.  8018. 

Kent,  a  maritime  county  in  the  S. 
E.  of  England,  famous  for  tiie  cul- 
ture of  hops.    Pop.  738,887. 

Kes^toick,  a  town  in  Cumberland, 
beautifhlly  situated  on  Derwent 
water.    Pop.  2610. 

Ket'tering,  a  town  in  Northamp- 
ton, with  considerable  trade.  P.  6498. 

Kew,  a  pretty  village  on  the 
Thames,  with  a  royal  palace  and 
extensive  gardens.    Pop.  1099  p. 

Kid'^derminster,  a  town  in  Worces- 
ter, on  the  Stour,  noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  carpets.    Pop.  16,399. 

Kidwelly,  a  town  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, on  Carmarthen  Bay.  P.  1662  p. 

King^ston,  an  ancient  town  in 
Surrey,  on  the  Thames.    Pop.  9790. 

Kirk'l)y-Lons'daIe,  a  neat  town  in 
Westmoreland.    Pop.  1727. 

KnareslMrough,  a  town  in  the 
W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Nidd. 
Pop.  5402. 

Kni^/it'on,  a  town  in  Radnorshire, 
on  the  Teme,  which  separates  Wales 
from  Shropshire.    Pop.  1656. 

LAMBETH,  a  large  town  in  Sur- 
rey, forming  the  western  extremity 
of  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which 
lies  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames. 
Pop.  294,888. 

Lam^'peter,  a  town  in  Cardigan- 
shire, near  valuable  lead  mines.  Here 
is  St  David's  College,  founded  in 
1822  for  the  education  of  the  Welsh 
clergy.    Pop.  989. 

Lan'cashire,  an  extensive  county 
in  the  N.  W.  of  England,  tlie  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  cotton  manumcturo 
and  of  the  American  trade.  Pop. 
2,129,440. 
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Lan^caster,  the  county  town  of 
Lancashire,  on  the  Lnne,  famons  for 
its  noble  castle.  Pop.  16,006.-64, 
8  N.  S,  47  W. 

Land's  End,  a  lofty  headland  in 
Cornwall,  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
England.— 60, 6  N.  6, 42  W. 

Lannceston  (Lans'ton),  a  town  in 
Cornwall,  on  the  Tamar.    Pop.  6140. 

Leam'lngton,  a  town  in  Warwick- 
shire, pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Learn,  and  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters.    Pop.  17,96& 

Ledbury,  a  town  in  Herefordshire, 
with  manufactures  of  ropes  and  sack- 
ing.   Pop.  8263. 

Leeds,  a  town  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  the  greatest  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  the  kingdom. 
Pop.  207,166.-63, 48  N.  1, 32  W. 

Leek,  a  town  in  Staffordshire,  with 
extensive  manufactures  of  silks, 
twists,  etc.    Pop.  10,045. 

Leicestershire'  (Les''ter),  an  inland 
county,  famed  for  its  breM  of  sheep. 
Pop.  237,412. 

Leicester  (Les'ter),  the  county 
town  of  Leicestershire,  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  worsted  hosiery.  Pop. 
68,066.-62,  39  N.  1,  7  W. 

L<n^At''on-6u2''zard,  a  town  in 
Bedfordshire,  on  the  Oiise,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  strawplait. 
Pop.  4330. 

Leominster  (Lem^ster),  a  town  in 
Herefordshire,  situated  on  the  Lugg. 
It  has  an  excellent  market  for  wool, 
cider,  hops,  and  wheat.    Pop.  6658. 

Lewies,  a  town  in  Sussex,  on  the 
Onse,  which  is  navigable  for  some 
miles  above  it  Here  King  Henry  III. 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
his  barons  in  1264.    Pop.  9716. 

Lich^'field,  an  ancient  and  elegant 
dty  in  Staffordshire,  with  a  splendid 
cathedral;  the  birthplace  of  Dr  John- 
son and  of  Garrick.    Pop.  6893. 

Lin^'coZnshire,  a  county  on  the  E. 
eoast  of  England,  noted  for  its  fens. 
Pop.  412,246. 

lAx/coln,  the  Lindum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  city  and  bishop's  see  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  Witham,  with  a 
magnificent  Gothic  cathedral,  in 
which  is  a  large  bell,  called  Tom  of 
Lincoln.  Pop.  20,999.-63,  14  N.  0, 
84  W. 

Lis1c«ard,  a  town  in  Cornwall. 
Pop.  6686. 

Liv'erpoolja  seaport  in  Lancashire, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey. 
It  has  madd  a  most  rapid  progress  in 
oommerdal  prosperity,  and  is  now 


the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  with  Ire- 
land, America,  and  the  W.Indies.  It 
has  some  fine  public  buildings,  18 
miles  of  quays,  and  wet  docks  cover- 
ing upwards  of  245  acres.  Pop. 
443,938.-53,  24  N.  2, 69  W. 

Lia^'ard  Point,  in  Cornwall,  the 
most  southerly  promontory  of  Eng- 
land.—49,  68  N.  6, 12  W. 

Llandaff',  a  village  and  bishop's 
see  in  Glamorganshire,  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  cathedral.  Pop. 
6586  p. 

Llfmeny,a  seaport  in  Carmarthen- 
shire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Burry, 
with  a  large  trade  in  coals  and  cop- 
per.   Pop.  11,446. 

Llanfynin.a  town  in  Montgomery- 
shire.   Pop.  1068. 

LlangoHen,  a  town  in  Denbigh- 
shire, situated  in  a  beautiful  vale  on 
the  Imnks  of  the  Dee,  and  surround- 
ed by  fine  scenery.    Pop.  6799  p. 

Llanid'^oeSyStownin  Montgomery- 
shire, with  a  brisk  trade  in  flannels. 
Pop.  3127. 

Llantris'sent,  a  town  in  Glamor- 
ganshire.   Pop.  1493. 

LoN^DON,  the  metropolis  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  situated  on  the  Thames, 
the  wealthiest  and  one  of  the  laigest 
and  most  populous  cities  in  the  world. 
Its  three  principal  divisions  are :  the 
City,  in  which  its  immense  commerce 
is  chiefly  carried  on, — Westminster, 
the  seat  of  the  Court  and  Parliament, 
—and  Southwark,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames.  These  are  con- 
nected by  magnificent  bridges.  The 
most  splendid  edifices  are  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  (containing 
the  Houses  of  Parliament),  the  Tower, 
the  British  Museum,  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  Exchange,  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Mansion  House,  and  the 
General  Post  Office.  London  has 
been  so  vastly  extended  as  to  embrace 
large  adjacent  villages,  which  have 
grown  to  the  size  of  cities :  on  the 
north,  Hackney,  pop.  76,687  p.;  Is- 
lington, 165,341  p. ;  on  the  east,  Spit- 
alfiolds,  20,593  p.;  Stepney,  98,836 
p.;  Rotherhithe,  24,502  p.;  on  the 
south,  Camberwell,  71,488  p. ;  on  the 
west,  Kensington,  70,108  p. ;  Chelsea, 
63,4£^p.;  with  several  otiiers.  Pop. 
2,803,989.-51,  30  N.  0,  5  W. 

Lough'borough,  a  town  in  Leices- 
tershire, has  an  extensive  hosiery 
and  lace  trade.    Pop.  10,830. 

Louth,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire, 
situated  on  a  canal  which  joins  the 
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Bomber,  with  oonslderable  trade  and 
manufactures.    Pop.  10,660. 

Lowe^stoft,  a  seaport  in  Suffolk, 
and  the  most  easterly  point  of  Eng- 
land.   Pop.  10,663.-62, 29  N.  1, 45  E. 

Lud^oto,  an  ancient  town  of  Shrop- 
shire, with  the  ruins  of  a  stately 
castle.    Pop.  6033. 

Lu'ton,  a  town  in  Bedfordshire,  on 
the  Lea,  with  extensive  manufactures 
01  strawplait.    Pop.  16,329. 

Lyme  Re'^gis,  a  seaport  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  a  noted  watering-place, 
with  a  £^d  harbour.  Pop.  3216.— 
60,  43  N.  2,  66  W. 

Lyrolngfton,  a  seaport  in  Hants, 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.    P.  6179. 

Lynn  Re'gis,  or  King's  Lynn,  a 
flourishing  seaport  in  Norfolk,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouse,  with  an  extensive 
trade  in  com.  Pop.  16,170.-62,  46 
N.  0,  26  E. 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  town  in  Che- 
ebire,  with  great  silk  manufactures. 
Pop.  86,101.-63, 16  N.  2,  7  W. 

Machyn'lleth,  an  ancient  town  in 
Montgomery,  with  manufactures  of 
flannels  and  cottons.    Pop.  1646. 

Maid'^stone,  the  county  town  of 
Kent,  on  the  Medway,  the  g^'eat  em- 
l^rinm  of  the  hop-trade.    P.  23.058. 

Mardon,  a  seaport  in  Essex,  at  the 
month  of  the  Chelmer,  with  consid- 
erable import  trade.    Pop.  6261. 

MaZmes'Hbury,  a  very  ancient  town 
in  Wilts.    Pop.  6881. 

Marton,  a  town  in  the  N.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Derwent.    P.  8072. 

Mal'vem,  a  watering-place  in  Wor- 
cestershire. Pop.  4484.— The  Mal- 
Tem  Hills  are  a  range  in  the  S.  W. 
of  Worcestershire,  and  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  1444  feet  high. 

Man,  anciently  Mona,  an  island 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  30  miles  in  length 
by  12  in  breadth ;  it  is  20  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  nearlyequi- 
distant  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Pop.  62,469.-64, 16  N.  4,  80  W. 

Man^'chester,  a  city  and  bishop's 
see  in  Lancashire,  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  manufactures  in  the  world. 
Its  staple  consists  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  cotton  trade,  which 
are  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent.  Pop. 
857.979.-53.  29  N.  2, 14  W. 

Mans^field,  an  ancient  town  in 
Nottinghamshire,  on  the  Mann.  Pop. 
8346. 

Mar^gate,  a  seaport  of  Kent,  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  much  frequented  for 
searbathing.  Pop.  8874.— 51,  83  N. 
1,22E. 


Marllrarough,  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Kennet.    Pop.  4893. 

Marlotcr,  Great,  a  town  in  Bucks, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  with 
considerable  manufactores  and  pa- 
per-mills.   Pop.  6496. 

Ma''ryport,  a  seaport  in  Cumber- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  the  Ellen;  it 
has  a  large  export  trade,  partlcuhurly 
of  coals.    Pop.  6037. 

Mat'lock,  a  town  in  Derby,  noted 
for  its  medicinal  springs,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Derwent,  amidst  ro- 
mantic scenery.    Pop.  4252  p. 

MedVay,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Sussex,  and,  flowing  through  Kent, 
falls  into  the  Thames  at  Sheemeas. 

Me'nid  Strait,  between  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea  and  Carnarvon,  which  are 
connected  by  magnificent  suspension 
and  railway  tubular  bridges,  thrown 
over  the  strait. 

Men'dip  Hills,  a  noted  mineral 
range  in  the  N.  E.  of  Somerset,  1094 
feet  high. 

Mer'ionethshire,  a  mountainooa 
and  romantic  county  of  N.  Wales, 
between  Montgomeryshire  and  St 
George's  Chnnnel.    Pop.  88,963. 

Mer'sey,  a  river  which  flows  be- 
tween Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  LiveipooL 

Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mur'thir  Tud'- 
vil),  a  town  in  Glamorganshire,  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  the  Taafe. 
From  an  obscure  village  it  has  been 
raised  by  its  extensive  iron-works  to 
be  the  largest  town  in  Wales.  Pop. 
83,875.— 61,  46  N.  8,  20  W. 

Middlesex,  the  metropolitan  ooun« 
ty  of  England.    Pop.  2,206,485. 

Mid'dleton,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
between  Manchester  and  Rochdale, 
with  flourishing  manufactures.  Pop. 
9876. 

Mid'hurst,  a  well-built  town  in 
Sussex.    Pop.  6405. 

Mirford  Haven,  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
sea  in  the  S.  of  Pembrokeshire,  the 
safest  and  most  capacious  harbour  in 
Britain. 

Mold,  the  county  town  of  Flint- 
shire, with  a  handsome  church  and 
the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle.  Pop. 
3786. 

Mon'monthshlre,  a  small  county  on 
the  borders  of  Wales,  abounding  in 
coal  and  iron.    Pop.  174,633. 

Mon''mouth,  the  county  town  of 
Monmouthshire,  on  the  Wye,  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  Y.  Near  it  are 
the  pioturesqne  remains  of  Tintem 
Abbey.    Pop.  5788. 
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Montgom^erTBhire,  a  eountj  Ib 
Wales.    Pop.  66;919. 

Montgom'ery,  the  oomitj  town  of 
MontgMneryshb^,  near  the  Serem. 
Its  ancient  casUe  is  noir  a  mass  of 
rains.    Pop.  1276. 

More'cambe  Baj,  a  hay  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  indenting  the  coast  of  Lanca- 
shire. 

Mor^peth,  a  town  in  Northnmher- 
land,  having  one  of  the  greatest  cat- 
Oe-markets  in  England  Pop.  13^794. 
—66, 11  N.  1, 42  W. 

Mounts  Baj,  an  extensive  bay  in 
the  8.  W.  of  ComwalL 

NANTYWICH,  a  town  in  Che- 
shire on  the  Weaver,  has  a  great 
trade  in  salt  and  cheese.    Pop.  6226. 

Narlierth,  a  town  in  Pembroke- 
shire.   Pop.  1209. 

Nase,  a  noted  promontory  on  the 
£.  Coast  of  Essex.— 61, 52  N.  1, 17  E. 

Neath,  a  town  in  Glamorguishire, 
posses^ngaconitiderabletrade.  Pop. 
6810. 

Nee^dles,  a  cluster  of  pointed  rocks, 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.— 60, 40  N.  1, 84  W. 

Neot^  St,  a  town  in  Huntingdon, 
on  the  Onse.    Pop.  8090. 

New  River,  a  large  aqueduct  from 
Hertfordshire  to  Islington,  by  which 
a  great  part  of  London  is  supplied 
with  water. 

New^ark,  a  town  in  Nottingham, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Trent  with  an 
extensive  trade.    Pop.  11>615. 

Newbury,  a  town  in  Berkshire, 
dtnated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kennet.    Pop.  6161. 

Neweas^de,  the  capital  of  Nor^ 
thumberland,  about  10  miles  from 
the  month  of  the  Tyne.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  trade,  particularly  in  coals 
ana  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  glass.  Pop.  109,106.— 64, 69  N.  1, 
WW. 

Newcas^fle-under-Lyme,  a  town  in 
Staffordshire,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Trent,  noted  for  the  extensive  manu- 
Ikctures  of  stoneware  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop.  12,988. 

Newmarket,  a  town  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cambridge  and  Suffolk,  cele- 
Invted  for  its  horse-races.    Pop.  4069. 

New^port,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  the  Medina,  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island.  Pop.  7934.— A 
thriving  seaport  in  Monmouth,  on 
the  Usk,  possessing  large  docks,  and 
a  very  extensive  trade  in  coal  and 
iron.    Pop.  28,249. 

New^town,  a  town  in  Montgomery- 


shire, on  the  Severn,  the  chief  seat 
of  tfa«  fine  flannel  trade.    Pop.  6916. 

Nore,  a  celebrated  naval  station 
and  anehoring-gronnd  in  the  Thames, 
off  Sheemess. 

Nor'foOc,  a  maritime  county  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England.  Pop. 
434,796. 

Northanerton,  a  town  in  the  N.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  near  which  the  Scots, 
under  King  David  I.,  were  defeated 
at  the  batUe  of  the  Standard,  in  1188. 
Pop.  4766. 

Northamp'tonshire,  an  inland  eoun- 
ty,  noted  for  its  woodlands  and  pas- 
turage.   Pop.  227,704. 

Northamp'ton,  the  county  town  of 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  Nen,  with 
a  large  trade  in  boots  and  shoes.  P. 
32,813.— 62, 15  N.  0.  56  W. 

Northumlierland,  a  county  in  the 
N.  of  England.  The  chief  source  of 
its  wealth  is  its  great  coalfield.  Pop, 
343,025. 

North'wicb,  a  town  in  Cheshire, 
with  extensive  salt  mines.  Pop. 
1190. 

Nor'tdch,  the  capital  of  Norfolk, 
a  city  and  bishop's  see,  with  a  fine 
cathedral ;  it  has  been  long  noted  for 
its  trade  and  manufactures.  Pop. 
74391.— 62,38  N.  1,18  E. 

Not'tinghamshire  or  Notts,  an  in- 
hind  county.    Pop.  293,867. 

Nof'tingham,  the  county  town  of 
Nottinghamshire,  near  the  Trent; 
the  chief  seat  of  the  hosiery  and  lace 
manufactures.  Here  King  Charles  I. 
set  up  his  standard  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  in  1642.  Pop.  74,693. 
—52,  67  N.  1,  8  W. 

OAK^JETAM,  the  county  town  of 
Rutland.    Pop.  294a 

01d''Aam  a  great  manufacturing 
town  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Medlock. 
Pop.  94,344. 

Orney,  a  town  in  Buckingham- 
shire, near  which  the  poet  Cowpcr 
long  resided.    Pop.  2258. 

Or'ford,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Aide  and  the  Ore. 
Pop.  948  p. 

Ormes  Head,  Great,  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Denbighshire.—^ 
20  N.  3,  52  W. 

Os'westry,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
near  the  Severn  and  Mersey  Canal, 
with  manufactures  of  flannel.  Pop. 
5414. 

Ot'terbum,  a  village  in  Northum- 
berland, famous  as  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  Hotspur  Percy  and 
Douglas  in  1388.    Pop.  378. 
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Ouse  (Ooz),  the  name  of  four  ri- 
vers. The  Yorkshire  Ouse,  formed 
by  the  Junction  of  the  Swale  and 
Aire,  unites  with  the  Trent  to  form 
the  Humber.  The  Great  Ouse,  which 
rises  in  Northamptonshire,  flows 
through  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Lynn  Regis.  The  Little  Ouse  divides 
Norfolk  from  Suffolk,  and  falls  into 
the  Great  Ouse.  The  other  river  of 
this  name  is  in  Sussex. 

Ox'fordshire,  a  midland  comity  of 
England.    Pop.  170,944. 

Ox'ford,  the  capital  of  Oxfordshire, 
a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated university,  containing  nine- 
teen colleges  and  Ave  halls.  P.  27,560. 
—61,  46  N.  1, 15  W. 

PEAK,  a  lofty  mountain,  or  more 
properly  district,  in  Derbyshire,  cele- 
Drated  for  the  extensive  caverns  by 
which  it  is  perforated,  and  noted  for 
its  lead  mines. 

Peel,  a  seaport  in  the  W.  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  with  an  ancient  castle. 
Pop.  2848. 

Pem'l)roke8hire,  a  coanty  of  South 
Wales.    Pop.  96,278. 

Pem'Tjroke,  the  county  town  of 
Pembrokeshire,  on  a  bay  of  Milfoi*d 
Haven :  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
great  castle.  Pop.  15,071.-51, 40  N .  4, 
65  W. 

Pen'nygant,  a  hill  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Yorkshire,  2270  feet  high. 

Pen'rith,  a  town  In  Cumberland, 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  vale  of 
Inglewood  Forest.    Pop.  7189. 

Pen'ryn,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  on 
the  creek  which  nms  into  Falmouth 
Harbour,  with  a  considerable  trade 
In  the  pilchai'd  and  Newfoundland 
fisheries.    Pop.  3547. 

Pen'zance,  a  seaport  in  Cornwall, 
remarkable  for  the  salubrity  and 
mildness  of  the  air.  It  is  situated 
on  the  N.  W.  side  of  Mounts  Bay, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
9414.^60,  8  N.  6,  82  W. 

Pet'erborougli,  a  city  and  bishop's 
Hee  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the 
river  Nen.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral. 
Pop.  11,736. 

Pef'ei'sfield,  a  town  in  Han  ts.  Pop. 
6665. 

Pierre',  St,  or  Peter-le-Port,  the 
capital  of  Guernsey,  in  the  E.  of  the 
island.  It  has  a  good  harbottr  with 
a  noble  pier.  Pop.  16,388.-49,  26  N. 
2,85  W. 

Plinlini'mon,  a  mountain  on  the 


borders  of  Montgomery  and   Car- 
diganshires,  2463  feet  high. 

Plym'outh,a  seaport  of  Devonshire, 
the  second  naval  station  in  the  king- 
dom, situated  at  the  head  of  Plym- 
outh Sound,  a  capacious  haven, 
formed  by  the  Plym  and  Tamar. 
Pop.  62,599.-50,  22  N.  4, 10  W. 

Pon'tefract,  a  town  in  the  W.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  with  an  ancient  castle, 
now  in  ruins.    Pop.  11,736. 

Pon'typool,  a  town  in  Monmonthj 
on  a  steep  diiff  overhanging  a  small 
stream,  long  famous  for  its  Japanned 
ware.    Pop.  4661. 

Poole,  a  flourishing  seaport  in 
Dorsetshire,  with  a  prosperous  fish- 
ery.   Pop.  9759.-50,  42  N.  1,  59  W. 

Portland  Isle,  a  peninsula  in  Dor- 
setshire, famous  for  its  freestone 
quarries.  Near  the  S.  point,  Portland 
Bill,  two  lighthouses  are  erected.^ 
50,  81  N.  2,  27  W. 

Ports'mouth,  a  seaport  in  Hants, 
the  most  important  naval  station  in 
the  kingdom.  Pop.  94,799.-60,  48 
N.  1,  6  W. 

Pres'cot,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  watch 
tools  and  movements.    Pop.  6066. 

Pres'tei^,  a  handsome  town  of 
Radnorshire,  situated  in  a  fertile 
valley,  on  the  Lugg.    Pop.  1743. 

Pres'ton,  a  handsome  town  in  Lan- 
cashire, on  the  Ribble,  with  large 
cotton  manufactures.    Pop.  82396. 

Purn)eck,  Isle  of,  in  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  Dorsetshire,  noted  for 
its  freestone  quarries. 

Pwllheli  (Pulheai),  a  seaport  in 
Carnarvonshire.    Pop.  2818. 

RAEKNORSHTRE,  a  mountain- 
ous county  in  South  Wales.  Pop. 
26,882. 

Rad'nor,  New,  the  county  town  of 
Radnorshire,  on  the  Somcrgill.  Pop. 
2262. 

Ram'sey,  a  town  in  Huntingdon, 
formerly  noted  for  its  rich  and  ex- 
tensive abbey.  Pop.  2354.— Another 
town  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  a  spa- 
cious bay.    Pop.  2891. 

Rams'gate,  a  seaport  of  Kent,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  noted  for  its 
excellent  artificial  harbour.  Pop. 
11365.— 61,  20  N.  1,  25  E. 

Reading  (Red'ding),  the  connty 
town  of  Berkshire,  situated  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Kennet  with  the 
Thames.    Pop.  25,046. 

Red'ruth,  a  flourishing  town  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  vicinity  of  exten- 
sive copper  and  tin  mines.    P.  7919. 
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B«i^gate,  an  ancient  town  in  Sur- 
rey.   Pop.  9976. 

Reif ford.  East,  a  town  in  Notting- 
hamshire.   Pop.  2962. 

Bhudd'lan,  a  village  in  Flintshire, 
onee  the  laxgest  town  in  North  Wales. 
Pop.  1406. 

Bil/ble,  a  river  rising  in  the  W.  of 
Yorkshire,  and  entering  the  sea  be- 
low Preston. 

Rich^'mond,  a  town  in  the  N.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  with  an  ancient  castle, 

Jictoresqnely  idtnated  on  the  Swale, 
'op.  5184. — A  village  in  Surrey,  on  a 
hill  near  the  Thames^  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  England. 
Pop.  7423. 

Rip^on,  a  city  andUshop's  see  in 
the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  with  a  fine 
cathedral;  it  was  once  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture  of  spurs.    Pop.  6172. 

Roch'dale,  a  manu&cturing  town, 
partly  in  Lancashire  and  inrtly  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Roche.    P.  88,184. 

Roeh^ester,  a  very  ancient  city  and 
seaport  of  Kent,  on  the  Medway, 
wi&  a  castle  and  cathedral.  Pop. 
16362 61, 24  N.  0,  80  E. 

Roth'^erham,  a  town  in  the  W.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  near  the  Junction  of 
the  Rother  with  the  Don,  long  noted 
for  its  extensive  iron-works.  Pop. 
7596. 

Rug^y,  a  town  in  Warwickshire, 
on  the  Avon,  a  noted  railway  station, 
82}  miles  N.  W.  from  London,  with 
a  celebrated  school.    Pop.  7818. 

Run'com,  a  town  in  Cheshire,  on 
the  Mersey,  with  extensive  freestone 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop. 
10^484. 

Ru^thin,  a  town  in  DenUghshire, 
in  the  vale  of  Clwyd.    Pop.  8372. 

RutHandshire,  the  smallest  county 
in  England,  being  only  16  miles  long 
and  11  brosA.  The  soil  is  in  general 
fertile, — particularly  the  rich  vale  of 
Gatmose.    Pop.  21,861. 

Ryde,  a  town  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
beautiftilly  situated  on  the  N.  £. 
eoasL  opposite  Portsmouth.  Pop. 
9269. 

Rye,  a  seaport  in  Sussex,  at  the 
month  of  the  Rother.  Pop.  8202^ 
60,  67  N.  0, 43  E. 

SADa)LEBACK,  a  mountain  in 
Cumberland,  2787  feet  high. 

SaflTron-Wal'den,  a  town  in  Essex. 
Pop.  5474. 

Sal'ford,  a  township  in  Lanca- 
shire, a  suburb  of  Manchester.  Pop. 
102,449. 

Salis^bory,  an  ancient    dty  and 


bishop's  see,  the  capital  of  Wilts.  Its 
cathedral,  the  spire  of  which  is  404 
feet  high,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope,   Pop.  12,278.-61,  5  N.  1,  47  W. 

Sal''op,'aee  Shropshire. 

Sand'wich,  a  seaport  in  Kent,  on 
the  Stour.    Pop.  2944. 

Sark,  a  small  island  off  the  French 
coast,  between  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
with  lead  mines.  Pop.  583.-49,  25 
N.  2, 26  W. 

Sca'fell,  a  mountain  in  Cumber- 
land, with  two  peaks,  3092  and  3166 
feet  high. 

Scar^rough,  a  seaport  in  the  N. 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  favourite 
watering-  place,  with  considerable 
trade;  it  is  much  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  Pop.  18,377. 
—64, 17  N.  0, 28  W. 

Scil'ly  Isles,  supposed  to  be  the 
Gatsiterides  of  the  ancients,  a  numer- 
ous group,  stretching  westward  firom 
the  Land's  End,  of  which  6  only  are 
inhabited.  The  principal  is  St  Mary's. 
Total  pop.  2431.— 49, 58  N.  6, 15  W. 

Sel'lby,  a  thriving  town  in  the  W. 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Onse,  with  a 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  5271. 

Sev'em,  a  large  river,  second  only 
to  the  Thames.  It  rises  in  Plinlim- 
mon  mountain,  and  passing,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous course,  through  the  counties 
of  Montgomery,  Salop,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucester,  foils  into  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

Shaft«s'l)ury,  an  ancient  town  in 
Dorsetshire.    Pop.  8983. 

Sheemess',  a  great  nival  station 
in  Kent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Med- 
way, widi  a  strong  and  commanding 
fortress.   P.  12,016.-51, 27  N.  0, 44  E. 

Sheffield,  a  town  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  famous  fur  its  manufac- 
tures of  cutlery  and  plated  goods. 
Pop.  185,172.-63,  24  N.  1,  30  W. 

Shep''pey,  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  of  Kent  by 
an  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Swale. 

Sherl)ome,  an  ancient  town  in 
Dorsetshire,  pleasantly  situated  on 
thelvel.    Pop.  6523. 

Shields— North  Shields  in  North- 
umberland, and  South  Shields  in 
Durham,  two  towns  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  both  places  of 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  of  North 
Shields,  9695;  of  South  Shields, 
86,239.— 66. 0  N.  1, 26  W. 

Shore'Aam,  New,  a  town  in  Sussex, 
on  the  English  Channel.    P.  3351  p. 

Shrewsbury     (Shroz'berry),     the 
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county  town  of  Salop,  beautlflillj 
situated  on  the  Severn,  with  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Here  Henrj  Percy, 
sumamed  Hotspur,  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  King  Henry  ly.  in  1403. 
Pop.  22,168.-52,  42  N.  3,  46  W. 

Shrop'shire  or  Sal'op,  an  inland 
county,  the  seat  of  extensive  iron- 
works.   Pop.  240,859. 

SkidMaw,  a  mountain  in  Camber- 
land,  8022  feet  high. 

Snea^'fell,  a  mountain  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Isle  of  Man,  2004  feet  high. 

Snow'don,  in  Carnarvon,  the  lof- 
tiest mountain  in  South  Britain,  8571 
feet  high. 

Sorway.  See  Descriptiye  Table  of 
Scotland. 

Som^erset,  a  county  on  the  Bristol 
Channel.    Pop.  444^78. 

Bouthamp'ton,  a  seaport  in  Hants, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Itcnen,  the  prin- 
cipal port  for  the  mail  steam-packets. 
Pop.  46,960.-50,  54  N.  1,  24  W. 

Bouth'^wark,  commonly  called  the 
Borouffh,  a  town  in  Surrey,  united 
by  several  bridges  with  London,  of 
which  it  is  now  considered  a  portion. 
Pop.  198,593. 

Bpit'head,  a  well-known  roadstead, 
between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  capable  of  containing  1000 
vessels  in  security .^50, 46  N.  1, 10  W. 

Spum^ead,  a  promontory  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Yorkshire,  on  which  is  a 
lighthouse. -53,  34  N.  0,  7  E. 

Staffordshire,  an  inland  county, 
noted  for  its  potteries  and  iron  foun- 
dries.   Pop.  746,943. 

Stafford,  the  county  town  of  Staf- 
fordshire.   Pop.  12,582. 

Stam'ford,  an  ancient  town  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  Welland.  Pop.  8047. 

Start  Point,  a  cape  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Devonshire.— 60, 13  N.  3, 38  W. 

Stay^ey-bridge,  a  manufacturing 
town,  iMtrtly  in  Cheshire,  and  partly 
in  Lancashire,  near  the  Tame.  Pop. 
24,921. 

Stock'port,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Cheshire,  Cn  the  Mersey.  Pop. 
64,681.-68,  26  N.  2,  9  W. 

Stock''ton,  a  handsome  town  in 
Durham,  on  the  Tees,  with  consid- 
erable trade.  Pop.  13,857.— 64, 86  N. 
1, 19  W. 

Stoke-npon-Trent,  a  town  in  Stal- 
fordshire,  with  a  Itirge  manufacture 
of  earthenware.    Pop.  101,207. 

Stondiengo,  on  Salisbury  Plain, 

In  Wilts,  a  range  of  immense  stones, 

some   upright,  «nd   others  resting 

ajfoa  tbem,  aappoaed  hy  some  to  bo 


a  sepulchral  monument,  and  by  otben 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  Druidioil 
temple. 

Stourl)ridge,  a  town  in  Worces- 
tershire on  the  Stour,  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass.    Pop.  8166. 

Strat'ford-on-A'von,  a  town  of 
Warwickshire,  where  Shakspeare 
was  bom  in  1564.    Pop.  8672. 

Stroud,  a  town  in  Gloncestcrshird, 
with  an  extensive  cloth  trade,  ttie 
waters  of  the  Stroud  and  Slade  being 
celebrated  f6r  their  properties  in  dye- 
ing cloth.    Pop.  86,617. 

Strum'ble  Head,  a  cape  in  the  N.W. 
of  Pembrokeshire.— 52,  2  N.  6,  4  W. 

Sud'l>ury,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
Stour,  once  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance for  its  woollen  manufactures. 
Pop.  6879. 

Suf  foHc,  a  county  on  the  E.  coast, 
separated  from  Norfolk  by  the  Little 
Ouse  and  the  Wavenay.    P.  837,070. 

Sun'derland,  a  seaport  in  Durham, 
on  the  Wear,  over  which  is  an  iron 
bridge  of  237  feet  span,  and  100  foet 
above  the  river.  Pop.  86,797.-64, 65 
N.  1,  22  W. 

Sur'rey,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Eng- 
land.   Pop.  831,093. 

Sus'^sex,  a  county  on  the  English 
Channel.    Pop.  363,735. 

Swan'sea,  a  seaport  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, situf<ted  on  a  fine  bay  of  the 
Bristol  Channel.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  a  largo 
trade  in  copper,  iron,  and  cosls.  Pop. 
41,606.-51, 37  N.  8,  55  W. 

TAM'WORTH,  a  thriving  town  in 
Staffordshire,  on  the  Tame.  P.  10,192. 

Taun'ton,  a  town  < n  Somersetshire, 
on  the  Tone.    Pop.  14,667. 

Tavistock,  a  town  in  Deronshite, 
on  the  Tavy,  the  birthplace  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.    Pop.  8857. 

Tees,  a  river  which  rises  in  Cross- 
fell,  Cumberland,  and,  flowing  east- 
ward, divides  the  counties  of  Dur- 
ham and  York,  and  falls  into  the 
German  Ocean  below  Stockton. 

Ten'by,  a  town  in  I^mbrokeshlre, 
much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 
Pop.  2982. 

Test,  a  river  in  Hampshire,  fiilling 
into  Southampton  Bay. 

Tewk«!S'bury,  a  fine  old  town  of 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  Severn,  the 
scene  of  a  famous  battle  in  1471, 
which  terminated  the  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Pop.  6876. 

TuKURa,  live  chief  river  in  Britain, 
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Beriufrom  Oxford  and  BnckingliAiD, 
Surrey  from  Middlesex,  and  Kent 
Li  om  Essex,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean  46  miles  belov  London  Bridge. 

Than'et,  Isle  of,  a  district  of  Kent, 
at  Che  month  of  the  Thames,  sepa- 
rated fh>m  the  mainland  by  the  S  tour 
on  the  S.  The  air  Is  mild  and 
lalubrioas.  It  contains  two  popular 
watering-plsoes,  Margate  and  Bam»- 
gate.    Fop.  81,862. 

Thef  foxd,  an  ancient  town  in  Nor- 
folk, on  the  Little  Ouse.    Pop.  4208. 

Tbirsk,  a  town  in  the  N.  Biding 
of  Yorkshire.    Pop.  6860. 

Tiv^erton,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Exe  and  the 
Loman.    Pop.  10,447. 

Torbay',  a  oommodions  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Devon.--^,  96  N.  8, 80  W. 

Torquay^  (ke).  a  seaport  in  De- 
▼oaahlre,beautiliilly  situated  on  Tor- 
bay,  and  much  frequented  as  a  water* 
ing-^aee.    Pop.  16,419. 

Totness',  a  nnall  thriving  town  in 
Devonshire,  on  the  Dart.  Pop.  4001. 

Trent,  a  large  river  which  rises  in 
the  N.  of  Staffordshire,  flows  through 
the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  Lincoln,  and  unites  with  the 
Yorkshire  Ouse  in  forming  the  Hum- 
ber. 

TrowT)ridge,  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Were,  with  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  cassimeres.    Pop.  9626. 

Tm^'ro,  a  flourishing  town  of  Corn- 
wall, in  a  deep  dell  at  the  confluence 
of  Uie  Kenwyn  and  the  Allen.  Pop. 
ll,837.-«0, 17  N.  5, 8  W. 

Tun'l>riage,  a  town  in  Kent  (Pop. 
6919X  near  which  are  Tunhridffe  Wells, 
a  group  of  villages  so  called  finom 
their  celebrated  medicinal  springs. 
Pop.  18307. 

Twick^enAam,  a  beautiftil  village 
in  Middlesex,  on  the  Thames,  sur- 
ronnded  by  villas.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  poet  Pope.    Pop.  8077  p. 

Tyne,  the  principal  river  of  Nor- 
tiinmbecrland,  is  formed  by  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  North  and  South  Tyne, 
and  fiills  into  the  German  Ocean. 

Tyne^month,  an  ancient  town  in 
Northmnberland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne.    Pop.  84,021. 

ULLS'WATER,  a  picturesque 
lake  between  Camberlana  and  West- 
moreland. 

Uxibrldge,  a  rural  town  in  Mid- 
dlesex, having  the  largest  com- 
■aikets  in  the  kingdom.    Pop.  8816. 

WAKE'TIELD,  a  nourishing  mthl 
xatStht^nring  town  in  the  W.  JR,  oil 


Yorkshire     Pop.  23,880.-68,  41  N. 
1,29W. 

WaHingford,  a  town  in  Berks,  on 
the  Thames.    Pop.  7794. 

Wal'sall,  a  flourishing  town  in 
Staffordshire.    Pop.  37,760. 

Ware,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire,  on 
the  Lea.    Pop.  6002. 

Ware'Aam,  a  town  in  Dorsetshire, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Frome.  P.  6604. 

War'rington,  a  thriving  manufao> 
turing  town  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
Mersey.  P.  26,947.— 63, 23  N.  2, 86  W. 

War^ioickshire,  a  midland  county 
of  England,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
riband  manufacture.    Pop.  661,8&6. 

War'itfick,  the  county  town  of 
Warwickshire,  on  the  Avon.  Its 
castle  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
kingdom.    Pop.  10,570. 

Wash,  a  large  bay  of  the  German 
Ocean,  laving  the  counties  of  Lin- 
coln, Cambridge,  and  Norfolk. 

Wear,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
W.  of  Durham,  and  after  a  circui- 
tous course,  fieills  into  the  German 
OceanbetweenSunderlandand  Monk- 
wearmouth.  Near  this  latter  place 
the  Venerable  Bede  was  bom  in  673. 

Wellington,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
near  Shrewsbury  Canal.  P.  6576.— A 
townin  Somersetshire,  with  manufac- 
tures of  serges,  druggets,  etc.  P.  8689. 

Wells,  a  city  in  Somersetshire, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Mendip 
Hills.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  England.    Pop.  4648. 

Welsh'^pool,  a  town  in  Montgom- 
eryshire, pleasantly  situated  in  the 
vale  of  the  Severn,  and  a  great  mar- 
ket for  flannels.    Pop.  7304. 

Wenlock,  a  town  in  Salop,  with 
an  ancient  abbey.    Pop.  21.590. 

Wesfbury.atowninWilts.  Pop. 
6496. 

Westminster,  a  citv  in  Middlesex, 
adjoining  London,  of  which  It  may 
be  considered  a  part,  although  it 
possesses  distinct  rights  and  privi- 
leges.   Pop.  254,623. 

West'moreland,  a  county  in  the  N. 
of  England,  celebrated  for  its  lakes 
and  romantic  scenery.    Pop.  60,817. 

Wcy^mouth,  a  seaport  in  Dorset- 
shire, united  to  Mel'combe  Regis  by 
a  bridge  over  the  Wey,  much  fre- 
quented as  a  bathing-place.  Pop. 
11,883.-60,  36  N.  2,  26  W. 

Whem^side,  a  mountain  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Yorkshire,  2384  feet  high. 

WhitT)y,  a  seaport  in  ttie  'R.'R..  ol 
Yorkshire,  the  birthplace  ol  CwpUVa. 
Cook.    P.12,051.— 54,«&«.0,«ftV?. 
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Whlteha'yen,  a  fhriving  seaport 
in  Cumberland,  with  extensive  coal 
mines.   Pop.18,842.— 64,33 N.3,35W. 

Wig^an,  a  manufacturing  toivu  in 
Lancashire.    Pop.  37,668. 

Wight,  Isle  of  (the  Veetis  of  the 
Romans),  a  beautiful  island  off  the 
S.  coast  of  England,  between  which 
and  Portsmouth  is  the  great  naval 
road  of  Spithead.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
where  Charles  I.  was  confined.  Pop. 
66,362.— 60,  42  N.  1,  20  W. 

Wig'ton,  a  town  in  Cumberland, 
with  cotton  manufactures.    P.  4011. 

Wil'ton,  a  town  of  Wilts,  long 
noted  for  its  manu&cture  of  carpets. 
Pop.  8657. 

Wiltshire  or  Wilts,  an  inland 
countfS.  of  the  Thames.   P.  249,311. 

Win'chester,  the  capital  of  Hants, 
an  ancient  city  and  bishop's  see,  with 
a  spacious  cathedral,  famous  for  its 
public  school.  Here  Alfred  the  Great 
was  buried  in  901.  Several  English 
kings  were  crowned  here.    P.  14,776. 

Win'^dermere,  the  largest  lake  in 
England,  between  Westmoreland  and 
Lancashire. 

Wind'sor,  a  town  in  Berkshire,  on 
the  Thames,  22  miles  from  London, 
celebrated  for  its  castle,  the  chief 
residence  of  the  British  sovereigns. 
Pop.  9520. 

Wis'beach,  a  town  in  Cambridge- 
shire, on  the  Nene,  carries  on  a  large 
trade  in  com.    Pop.  9276. 

With'am,  a  river  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  flows  past  Lincoln,  and,  pur- 
suing a  south-easterly  course,  falls 
into  the  Wash. 

WWney,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
long  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
woollens,  particularly  blankets.  Pop. 
3468. 

Wiftleseamere,  a  lake  in  the  N.  £. 
of  Huntingdonshire. 

Wo'l)um,  a  town  in  Bedfordshire. 
Within  a  mile  of  it  is  Wobum  Ab- 
bey, the  splendid  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.    Pop.  1764  p. 

Wolverhamo^ton,  a  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire, celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  locks  and  keys.  Pop.  60,860. 
-62, 86  N.  2,  7  W. 

Wood'T)ridge,  a  town  in  Suffolk, 
on  the  Deben,  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade.    Pop.  4613. 

Wood'stock,  a  town  in  Oxford- 
shire, with  extensive  manufactures 
of  gloves.  Near  it  is  Blenheim,  the 
magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
Iwiough.    Pop.  7827. 


Wool'^toich,  a  town  in  Kent,  on  the 
Thames,  8  miles  below  London.  It 
is  famous  for  its  arsenal,  dockyard, 
and  military  academy.  Pop.  41,696  p. 
—61,  80  N.  0, 8  E. 

Worcestershire  (Woos'ter),  a  rich 
and  beautiful  midland  county  of  Eng- 
land.   Pop.  807.897. 

Worcester  (Woos'ter),  the  capital 
of  Worcestershire,  and  a  bishop's 
see,  noted  for  its  porcelain  manufac- 
ture. Here  Cromwell  defeated  the 
army  of  Charles  II.  in  1661.  Pop. 
81,227.-62,  12  N.  2, 18  W. 

Work^'ington,  a  seaport  in  Cum- 
berland, with  extensive  collieries 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  6467. — 
64,  38  N.  3,  83  W. 

Work''sop,  a  town  in  Nottingham- 
shire, pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley, 
with  a  fine  old  church.    Pop.  7112. 

Worms  Head,  a  cape  in  Ghumor- 
ganshire.— 61, 84  N.  4,  20  W. 

Worthing,  a  seaport  and  fashion- 
able watering-place  in  Sussex.  Pop. 
6806. 

Wrek^n,  a  hill  In  Shropshire,  1320 
feet  high. 

Wrex^Aam,  a  handsome  town  in 
Denbighshire.  Its  ancient  church  is 
a  large  and  venerable  structure. 
Pop.  7662. 

Wy'combe,  High,  a  handsome 
town  in  the  county  of  Buckingham; 
in  the  vicinity  are  numerous  com 
and  paper  mills.    P.  8378. 

Wye,  a  picturesque  river  of  Wales, 
which  rises  in  the  S.  of  Montgomery- 
shire, crosses  Radnor  and  Heretoid- 
shires,  divides  Monmouth  from  Glou- 
cester, and  falls  into  the  Severn  be- 
low Chepstow. 

YAR'MOUTH,  a  seaport  of  Nor- 
folk, at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  with 
a  flourishing  trade.  Pop.  84^10.— 
62, 86  N.  1,  48  E. 

Yeo^'vil,  a  town  In  Somersetshire, 
with  a  considerable  manufiicture  of 
gloves.    Pop.  7957. 

York'^shire,  the  largest  county  in 
England,  divided  into  the  East, 
West,  and  North  Ridings.  The 
East  is  very  fertile,  while  the  West 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.    Pop.  2,033,610. 

York,  the  Ebordeum  of  the  Romans, 
the  capital  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
see  of  an  archbishop.  Its  celebrated 
cathedral  or  minster  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  perfect  examples  of 
Gothic  or  Pointed  architecture  in 
Europe.  Pop.  46,885.— 68,  67  N.  L 
4W. 
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SCOTLAND 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  North  Channel;  S.  by  England,  the  Solway 
Frith,  and  Irish  Sea;  E.  by  the  German  Ocean. 

It  contains  31,324  square  miles.    The  population  in 
1861  TOs  3,062,294. 
.    It  is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties : — 

Coonties.  Chief  Towns. 

Orkney  &  ShetUuid.Kirkwall,  Stromness,  Lerwick. 

Caithness Wick,  Thurso. 

Sutherland ....Dornoch,  Golspie. 

Ross Dingwall,  Tain,  Fortroee,  Stomowmy  ^  the 

island  of  Lenris]. 

Cromarty Cromarty. 

Inverness. Inverness,  Fort  George,  Fort  Aagostos,  Fort 

WUliam. 

Kaim Nairn. 

Elgin  or  Moray Elgin,  Forres,  Fochabers. 

Ban£E: Banff,  Collen,  Keith. 

Aberdeen Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Invemry, 

Hontly. 

Kincardine Stonehaven,  Bervie,  Laurencekirk. 

Forfar Forfar,  Dundee,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin, 

Kirriemuir. 
Fife ..Cupar,  St  Andrews,  Dunfermline,  Kirkcaldy, 

Burntisland,  Falkland,  Newburgh. 

Kinross Kinross. 

Clackmannan Clackmannan,  Alloa,  Dollar. 

Perth Perth,  Dunkeld,  Criefi^  Kincardine,  Donhlaae, 

Callander,  Blairgowrie. 

Argyll Inveraray,  Campbelton,  Oban. 

Bute Rothesay,  Brodick  (in  Arran). 

Dumbarton Dumbarton,  Helensourgh,  Kirkintilloch. 

Stirling Stirling,  Falkirk,  Grangemouth,  Bannockbum. 

Linlith^w  or  WestLinliti^ow,     Queensferry,    Borrowstounness, 

Lothian Bathgate. 

Edinburgh  or  Mid-EDiKBUROH,  Leith,  Portobello,  Musselburgh, 

Lothian Dalkeith. 

Haddington  or  East 

Lothian .Haddington,  Dunbar,  North  Berwick. 

Berwick. Greenlaw,  Dunse,  Coldstream,  Lauder. 

fioxburgh Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose. 

Selkirk Selkirk,  Gralashiels. 

Peebles ..Peebles,  Inverleithen. 

Lanark Lanark,  Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Airdrie,  Buther* 

glen. 

Renfrew BenfreWf  Pusley^  Greenock,  Port  Qt\«&^NV. 

^J^ ^fT,  Kilmamockj  Irvine|Ardrossan*,^\AV7«ixVAii« 

o 
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Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Dumfries Duiii£nes,  Annan.  Moffiitf  Langboliii. 

Kirkcudbright Kirkcudbright,  Castle  Douglas. 

Wigtown Wigtown,  Stranraer,  Whithorn,  Port  Patrick, 

Newton-  Stewart. 

Islands. — Shetland  Isles,  the  principal  of  which  are^ 
Mainland,  Yell,  and  Unst ;  Orkney  Isles,  the  principal  of 
which  are,  Pomona  or  Mainland,  and  Hoy ;  the  Hebrides 
or  Western  Isles,  the  principal  of  which  are,  Lewis,  Skye, 
Mull,  Stafia,  lona,  Tiree,  St  Kilda,  Jura,  Islay ;  Bute,  Arran. 

Friths,  Bays,  and  Lochs.*— Pentland,  Dornoch, 
Cromarty,  and  Moray  Friths;  Friths  of  Tay  and  Forth, 
Solway  Frith,  Frith  of  Clyde ;  Wigtown  and  Luce  Bays ; 
Sounds  of  Islay,  Jura,  and  Mull ;  the  Minch ;  Lochs  Ryan, 
Long,  Fine,  Etive,  Linnhe,  Broom. 

Capes. — St  Abb^s  Head,  Fifeness,  Buchanness,  Kin- 
naird^s  Head,  Burgh  Head,  Tarbetness,  Duncansbay  Head, 
Dunnet  Head,  Cape  Wrath,  Butt  of  Lewis,  Point  of 
Ardnamurchan,  Mull  of  Cantire,  Corsill  Point,  Mull  of 
Galloway,  Burrow  Head,  Satumness. 

Lakes. — Loch  Lomond;  Awe;  Tay,  Rannoch,  Ericht, 
Ketterin,  Earn;  Shin;  Laggan;  Ness,  Lochy;  Maree; 
Leven. 

Mountains. — ^Ben  Nevis,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Great 
Britain ;  Ben  Macdhui ;  Braeriach ;  Caimtoul ;  Cairngorm ; 
Lochnagar ;  Ben  Wyris ;  the  Grampians,  among  the  most 
emarkable  of  which  are  Mount  Battock,  SchiehalHon,  Ben 
Lawers,  Ben  More,  Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Lomond ;  Ben  Cruachan; 
the  Ochils;  the  Pentland  Hills;  the  Lammermoor  Hills; 
the  Eildon  Hills ;  Tintock ;  Moffat  Hills ;  the  Lowthers ; 
the  Leadhills. 

Rivers. — Spey,  Findhom,  Deveron,  Don,  Dee,  North 
and  South  Esk,  Tay,  Earn,  Forth,  Clyde,  Tweed,  Teviot, 
Nith,  Esk,  Annan,  Dee,  Ken. 

REMARKS. 

Scotland,  exclusiye  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  ex- 
tends from  64**  38'  to  68"  40'  N.  lat.,  and  from  1**  46'  to  6'  6'  W. 
long.,  not  including  the  Western  Isles.  Its  extreme  length  is 
about  280  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  150  miles. 

*  Bjr  Lochs  are  here  meant  arms  o/t^  wa. 
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Scotland  is  in  general  a  mountainoos  country,  although  it  has 
some  extensive  leyel  districts  of  great  fertility.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands ;  the  former  chiefly  occupied 
with  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Celts,  who,  in  many  parts,  still  speak  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  lan- 
guage ;  the  latter  more  diversified  with  hilly  and  level  districts, 
and  inhabited  by  people  of  Saxon  origin  like  the  English,  and 
speaking  dialects  of  the  same  lang^uage.  But  the  natural  geog- 
raphy  of  the  country  suggests  a  more  distinct  division  of  it 
into  three  portions — ^Nobthbbh,  Middlb,  and  Southbbn. 

The  Northern  Division  extends  from  the  Pentland  Frith  to 
the  great  chain  of  lakes  which  crosses  the  country  from  the 
coast  of  Argyll  to  the  Moray  Frith,  in  the  line  of  the  Caledonian 
CanaL  It  is  in  general  mountainous  and  bleak,  with  some 
fertile  spots  on  the  eastern  coast. 

The  Middle  Division  extends  southward  from  the  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal  to  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  Great 
Canal  by  which  they  are  xmited.  Of  this  division,  likewise,  the 
aspect  is  chiefly  mountainous,  although  on  the  eastern  coast 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  great  fertility  and  in  high  culti- 
vation. 

The  JihtUhem  Diviaion,  stretching  to  the  English  border, 
bears  in  soil  and  appearance  a  greater  resemblauce  to  England. 
Though  it  contains  several  extensive  ranges  of  hills,  and  wide 
tracts  of  moor,  its  more  general  aspect  is  that  of  verdant  plains, 
watered  by  beautiftd  streams,  and  enlivened  by  herds  of  cattle ; 
ample  valleys  or  gently  swelling  eminences  of  great  fertility, 
waving  with  com  or  clothed  with  wood. 

Scotland  abounds  in  minerals,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are 
iron,  coal,  lead,  granite,  and  freestone.  Its  fisheries  of  cod  and 
herrings  form  an  important  branch  of  industry,andare  prosecuted 
to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  along  its  northern  shores. 

The  climate,  though  variable,  is,  on  the  whole,  mild  and  salu- 
brious. The  western  counties  are  exposed  to  frequent  and 
heavy  rains  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  eastern,  though  less 
frequently  deluged  with  rain,  suffer  more  from  piercing  east 
winds,  accompanied  with  chilling  fogs  from  the  German  Ocean. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  agriculture  is  better 
understood  than  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland ;  and  the  conse- 
quent improvement  in  its  soil  and  productions,  which  has  taken 
place  within  the'last  fifty  years,  is  astonishing.  The  Highlands 
and  many  parts  of  the  southern  and  south-eaBtem  ^tdcXft  «^k^ 
htfst  adapted  for  roanng  sheep  and  cattle. 
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Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent Glasgow  and  Paisley  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton- 
trade  ;  Dundee,  and  other  towns  in  Forfarshire,  are  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  linens ;  Dunfermline  for  damasks 
and  fine  linens ;  Galashiels,  Hawick,  Jedburgh,  Bannockbum, 
Kilmarnock,  and  Aberdeen,  for  tweeds,  tartans,  and  carpets. 
In  the  vale  of  the  Clyde,  in  Ayrshire,  and  at  Garron,  are  some 
of  the  largest  iron-works  in  the  kingdom.  The  Clyde  ports 
are  famous  for  their  skill  in  constructing  steam-yessels,  and 
ship-building  is  carried  on  with  success  at  Aberdeen  and  else* 
where.  Altogether,  Scotland  enjoys  her  due  share  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Britain. 

The  resources  of  the  country  have  of  late  years  been  greatly 
developed  by  steam-navigation  on  its  coasts  and  friths ;  while 
the  facilities  of  internal  traffic  have  been  much  increased  by 
railways,  which  now  communicate  with  all  the  principal  towns 
as  far  north  as  Inverness. 

Bince  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  in 
1603,  the  whole  of  Britain  has  been  under  the  dominion  of  one 
sovereign ;  and  since  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a.  d.  1707,  the  government  of  the  two 
kingdoms  has  been  nearly  the  same.  The  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government  is  almost  coeval  with  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland.  After  many  struggles  with  James  VI.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, who  wished  to  establish  Episcopacy,  the  Scots  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  settlement  of  Presbyterianism  as  the 
national  religion  at  the  Revolution  of  1 688.  Several  secessions 
have  at  different  times  taken  place  from  the  Establishment,  the 
most  important  bemg  that  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843. 

The  Scots  may  be  characterized  as  industrious,  frugal,  pru- 
dent, hardy,  and  brave.  Owing  to  the  excellent  parish-schools, 
established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation are  enjoyed  even  by  the  lowest  classes.  The  people 
generally  are  fond  of  learning;  and  the  country  can  boast  of 
some  of  the  greatest  names  in  literature  and  science. 

EXEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Scotland?     What  is  its  extent  in 
ranare  miles  ?   Into  bow  many  counties  is  it  divided  ?   Name  them. 
What  are  the  principal  towns  of  Orkney  and  Shetland?    Of  Caith- 
ness?   Of  Sutherland?    Of  Ross?  etc     What  are  the  principal 
ialaada?   Point  them  out  on  the  map.    Name  tiie  nrincijml  fritns, 
ifMjs,  and  looba.    Point  them  out  on  th^  map.   I^vov!^  i2ea  ^v^n^ 
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Point  them  out  on  the  map.    What  are  the  principal  lakes  ?    Point 
them  out.    Name  the  principal  mountains.    Name  the  rivers. 

Where  are  Falkland,  Kirkwall,  Kelso,  Whithorn,  Camphelton, 
Dornoch,  Stranraer,  Irvine,  Castle  Douglas,  Dalkeith,  Kilmarnock, 
Dunkeld,  Falkirk,  Dingwall,  Stonehaven,  Montrose,  Fortrose,  Fort 
George,  Port  Patrick,  Dunbar,  Dombarton,  Drnise,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  North  Berwick,  Annan,  Dunfermline,  Alloa, 
Lerwick,  Brodick,  Inveraraj,  Inverness,  Hamilton,  Leith,  Mussel- 
burgh, Borrowstounness,  Forres,  Bervie,  Peterhead,  etc 

Wl 
Bute 
Frith 
Moray 
Loch  Etive,  Loch  Linnhe?  etc 

Where  are  Cape  Wrath,  Tarbetness,  St  Abb's  Head,  Satumness, 
Kiiinaird's  Head,  Corsiil  Point,  Duncansbay  Head,  Point  of  Ardna- 
murchan?  etc 

Where  are  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  BCaree, 
Loch  Ketterin,  Loch  Ericht?  etc 

Where  are  the  Lammennoor  Hills,  the  Pentland  Hills,  the  Gram* 
plans,  Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Lawers,  Ben  Nevis,  Tintock,  the  Eildon  Hills, 
the  Lowthers?  etc  Which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Great 
Britain  ?  Describe  the  course  of  the  Tweed,  of  the  ^ith,  the  Clyde, 
the  Tay,  the  Forth,  the  Don,  the  Spey,  the  Dee,  the  Teviot,  the 
Annan. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Scotland  sit- 
uated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  b  the  general 
appearance  of  the  country?  How  is  it  divided  ?  What  is  the  aspect 
m  the  Highlands?  By  what  race  of  people  are  they  inhabited? 
What  is  the  appearance  of  the  Lowlands  ?  Of  what  origin  are  their 
inhabitants?  What  other  division  does  the  natural  geography  of 
the  country  suggest?  What  is  the  extent  and  situation  of  the 
Northern  Division?  What  is  its  aspect?  How  far  does  the 
Middle  Division  extend  southward?  What  is  its  general  aspect? 
How  far  does  the  Southern  Division  extend  ?  What  is  the  genend 
aspect  of  this  division  ?  What  are  the  most  valuable  minerals  of 
Scotland? 

What  is  the  nature  of  its  climate  ?  What  varieties  of  weather 
prevail  in  the  western  and  eastern  counties?  What  is  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Scotland?  For  what  are  many  of  its  districts  best 
adapted?  Are  its  manufactures  extensive?  What  towns  are  the 
principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufSactures  ?  For  what  manufacture 
IS  Dundee  noted?  What  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  Dunferm- 
line? What  fabrics  are  produced  at  Galashiels?  etc  For  what  is 
Carron  celebrated?  Is  Scotland  a  commercial  country?  By  what 
has  the  progress  of  Scotland  in  commercial  prosperity  been  of  late 
years  greatly  accelerated? 

At  what  tune  was  Scotland  united  with  England  in  government  ? 
What  form  of  church  government  is  established  ?  How  long  has  this 
been  the  national  religion  ?  To  what  do  the  Scots  owe  the  general 
diffusion  of  education?  When  were  parish  schools  established? 
Have  the  Scots  made  a  figure  in  literature  and  science? 
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DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ABB'S  HEAD,  ST,  a  promontory 
on  the  N.  E.  of  Berwickshire.  It  took 
its  name  fi*om  a  nunnery  founded 
here  in  the  7th  century  by  St  Ebba. 
—65*  66'  N.  lat.  2"  S'  W.  long. 

Aberdeen'shire,  an  extensive  coun- 
ty in  the  N.  E.  of  Scotland,  com- 
prising the  districts  of  Mar,  6a- 
rioch,  Formartine,  Strathbogie,  and 
Bnchan.    Pop.  221,569. 

Aberdeen',  a  seaport,  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  university,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  county,  with  extensive 
trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  chiefly 
built  of  gnrey  granite,  and  compre- 
hends Old  and  New  Aberdeen,— the 
former  situated  on  the  Don,  the  latter 
on  the  Dee.  In  Old  Aberdeen,  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  cathedral.  Pop. 
78,805.— 57,  9  N.  2,  6  W. 

Abemeth'y,  a  town  in  Perthshire, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Earn,  said  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  Pictish 
kingdom.  It  has  a  round  tower,  sup- 
posed to  have  be6n  part  of  its  ancient 
monastery.    Pop.  984. 

Ail'sa,  a  rocky  islet  in  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  oflF  the  coast  of  Ayr,  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  1098  feet 
high.    Pop.  4.-66, 15  N.  6,  7  W. 

Air'drie,  a  thriving  town  in  La- 
narkshire, in  the  neighbourhood  of 
greAt  coal  and  iron  works.    P.  12,922. 

Alloa,  a  seaport,  the  principal 
town  in  Clackmannanshire,  on  the 
Forth.    Pop.  6426. 

An'drews,  St,  an  ancient  city  and 
Beat  of  a  university,  in  Fifeshire,  on 
a  bay  of  the  German  Ocean.  It  took 
its  name  from  certain  relics  of  St 
Andrew  the  Apostle,  which  were 
kept  in  a  shrine  in  the  cathedral.  It 
was  long  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  the  scene  of 
many  memorable  events.  Its  ancient 
castle,  chapel  of  St  Kegulus,  and 
noble  cathedral,  are  now  in  ruins. 
Pop.  6176.— 66,  21  N.  2,  48  W. 

An'nan,  a  seaport  in  DnmfHes- 
shire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Annan. 
Pop.  8478.-64, 69  N.  8, 14  W. 

An'nan,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Peeblesshire,  and  flows 
through  Dumfriesshire  into  the  Sol- 
way  Frith. 

An'struther  (commonly  An'ster), 

Easter  and  Wester,  two  small  towns 

on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Fife.    Here  Dr 

Thom&B  Chalmen  was  bom  in  1780. 

Fop,  1646. 


Arbroath',  a  considerable  seaport 
in  Forforshire,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  abbey.  Pop.  17JJ88.— 66,  84 
N.  2,  82  W. 

Ard'namur'chan,  Point  of,  a  cape 
in  Argyll,  the  most  westerly  point  of 
the  mainland  of  Scotland.--66, 44  N. 
6, 13  W. 

Ardros'san,  a  seaport  in  Aryshire, 
with  an  excellent  harbour;  it  is  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.    P.  2886. 

Argyll'shire,  an  extensive  coonty 
of  Scotland,  on  the  W.  coast,  in- 
dented by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea. 
Pop.  79,724. 

Ar'ran,  an  island  of  Buteshire,  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  distinguished  by 
its  mountainous  aspect  and  the  re- 
markable formation  of  its  rocka 
Goat-Fell,  the  most  elevated  peak, 
is  2866  feet  high.  Pop.  6638.— 66, 85 
N.  6,  18  W. 

A'von,  the  name  of  a  romantic  lake 
and  river  in  Banff'shire. 

Awe,  Loch,  a  beautiful  lake  in 
Argyll,  about  26  miles  long  and  fh>m 
1  to  2  broad. 

Ayr'shire,  a  large  county  on  the 
S.  W.  coast,  comprising  the  districts 
of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham, 
noted  for  its  cattle  and  dairies.  Pop. 
198,971. 

Ayr,  a  seaport,  the  county  town  of 
Ayrshire,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ayr.  In  a  clay-built  cottage, 
two  miles  south  from  Ayr,  Robert 
Bums  was  bora  in  1769.  Pop.  18,6^. 
—55,  27  N.  4,  39  W. 

BANFF'SHIRE,  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  Moray  Frith.    P.  60,216. 

Banffl  a  seaport,  and  the  county 
town  of  Banffshire,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Deveroa  Pop.  6781.— 67,  40  N. 
2, 31  W. 

Ban'nockburn,  a  thriving  village 
in  Stirlingshire,  with  large  manu- 
factures of  tartans  and  carpets.  The 
field  of  Bannockbum  is  memorable 
in  Scottish  history  for  the  victory 
obtained  by  Robert  Bruce  over  Ed- 
ward IL,  June  24, 1814.  Near  Ban- 
nockbum, King  James  III.  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  his  nobles,  headed 
by  his  own  son,  in  1488.    Pop.  2268. 

Bass,  a  lofty  and  almost  inacces- 
sible islet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  formerly  employed  as  a 
state-prison.- 66,  6  N.  2,  88  W. 

Bath'gate,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
LlnUlhgow.   "PoD-ASai. 
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Bat'tockj  Mount,  a  moxmUin  on  the 
confines  of  the  shires  of  Aberdeen, 
Kincardine,  and  Forfar,  3466  ft.  high. 

Beanly,  a  pretty  village  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, on  the  frith  of  the  same 
name,  with  the  rains  of  a  priory.  Pop. 
917. 

Bell  Roclc,  a  reef  of  rocks  in  the 
German  Ocean,  about  12  miles  S.  E. 
from  Arbroath,  completely  covered 
at  high  water.  A  lighthouse,  115 
fc«t  high,  was  erected  upon  it  in 
1811.    Pop.  4.— 56,  26  N.  2,  23  W. 

Benbec^nla,  an  island  of  the  He- 
brides, lying  betwixt  North  and 
South  Uist.    Pop.  1485. 

Ben*  Gm''achan,  a  mountain  in 
Argyllshire,  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Awe,  8383  feet  high. 

Ben  Law^ent,  a  mountain  in  Perth- 
shire, rising  from  the  banks  of  Loch 
Tay  to  the  height  of  3845  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Ben  Le'di,  a  mountain  north-west 
of  Callander  in  Perthshire,  with  a 
small  lake  on  its  top,  3009  feet  high. 

Ben  Lo'mond,  a  mountain  in  Stir- 
lingshire, rising  majestically  from 
^e  E.  side  of  Loch  Lomond  to  the 
height  of  3168  feet  above  the  lake, 
and  8190  above  the  sea. 

Ben  Macdhui^,  a  mountain  in  the 
W.  extremity  of  Aberdeenshire,  4296 
feet  above  the  sea.  Except  Ben 
Nevis,  it  is  the  highest  hUl  in  Great 
Britain. 

Ben  More,  a  conical  mountain, 
towering  from  the  banks  of  Loch 
Dochart.  Perthshire,  to  the  height 
of  8944  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ben  Ne^vis,  a  mountain  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, near  Fort  William,  the 
loftiest  in  Great  Britain,  being  4406 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Ben  Venue^,  a  picturesque  moun- 
tain on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ret- 
terin,  2800  feet  high.  It  has  been 
pierced  by  a  tunnel  through  which 
water  is  drawn  from  Loch  Ketterin 
for  the  supply  of  Glasgow. 

Ben  Voirlich,  a  mountain  in  Perth- 
shire, rising  from  the  8.  bank  of  Loch 
Earn  to  the  height  of  8300  feet. 

Ben  Wy^vis,  a  mountain  in  Ross- 
riiire,  3720  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ber'vie  or  Inverber'vie,  a  small 
Imrgh  in  Kincardineshire.   Pop.  952. 

Ber'toickshire  or  the  Merse,  an 
agricultural  county  in  the  S.  E.  of 
ScoUand.    Pop.  36,613. 


Ber'toick.    See  England,  p.  34. 

Blairgow'rie,  a  town  in  Perthshire, 
finely  situated  on  the  Ericht.  Pop. 
3344. 

Borrowstounness^  or  Bo'ness^,  a 
seaport  in  Linlithgowshire,  on  the 
Forth.    Pop.  3814. 

Braeri'ach,  a  precipitous  mountain 
in  the  W.  extremity  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, 4248  feet  high. 

Brech'ln,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
the  county  of  Forfiir,  with  a  round 
tower,  and  the  remains  of  a  cathedral. 
Pop.  7179. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  a  village  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Allan,  4  miles 
N.  W.  of  Stirling,  much  resorted  to 
for  its  mineral  waters.    Pop.  1808. 

Brod^ick,  a  village  on  the  east  coast 
of  Arran,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Brodick  Bay,  not  far  from  Brodidc 
Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton.—55,  36  N.  5,  7  W. 

Broom,  Loch,  an  extensive  arm  of 
the  sea  in  Ross-shire,  having  some 
excellent  harbours. 

Buchanness^,  a  promontory  in 
Aberdeenshire,  the  easternmost 
point  in  Scotland,  near  the  re- 
markable perforated  rocks  called 
the  BuUerg  of  Buchan.— 67,  28  N.  1, 
46  W. 

Bui^h  Head,  a  cape  in  Morayshire, 
with  remains  of  ancient  fortifications. 
—57,  43  N.  3,  28  W. 

Bumti^flland,  a  seaport  in  Fife- 
shire,  opposite  Granton,  now  the 
principal  ferry  across  the  Frith  of 
Forth.    Pop.  3143. 

Bur'row  Head,  a  cape  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Wigtownshire.— 64,  41  N.  4, 
20  W. 

Bute'shire,  a  county  comprising 
the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Inchmar- 
noch,  and  the  Cumbrays,  in  the  Frith 
of  Clyde.    Pop.  16,831. 

Bute,  the  principal  island,  though 
not  the  largest,  in  Buteshire.  It  is 
distinguished  fur  picturesque  beauty 
and  mild  climate.  Pop.  9306.— 55, 
51  N.  6,  4  W. 

CAIRNGORM',  a  mountain  on 
the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Banff 
and  Inverness,  famous  for  its  rock 
crystals ;  it  is  4095  feet  high. 

Caimtour,  a  mountain  on  the  con- 
fines of  Aberdeen  and  Inverness 
shires,  4240  feet  high. 

Caith'ness,  a  county  occupying  the 
N.  E.  extremity  of  Scotland.  A  great 


*  jSgji  iB  a  a&elic  word,  signifying  a  mountain. 
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herring-fishenr  is  carried  on  from  its 
coast.    Pop.  41,111. 

CaKIander,  a  village  in  Perthshire, 
16  miles  N.  W.  of  Stirling,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Teith,  and  surrounded 
by  romantic  scenery.    Pop.  884. 

Gamj)'l)eIton,  a  seaport  in  Argyll- 
lAiire,  near  the  8.  extremity  of  Can- 
tire,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay. 
Pop.  6033.-56,  26  N.  6,  86  W. 

Cantire'',  a  peninsula  forming  the 
southernmost  district  of  Argyll. 

Cantire^  Mull  of,  a  promontory  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  Cantire ;  it  is  10 
miles  distant  from  Fair  Head,  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.— 66,  20 
N.  6, 49  W. 

Car^ron,  a  village  in  Stirlingshire, 
on  the  Carron,  famous  for  its  iron- 
works.   Pop.  1035. 

Castle  Douglas,  a  modem  town  in 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  near 
the  Dee.    Pop.  2261. 

Cafrine,  a  thriving  village  in  Ayr- 
shire, on  the  Ayr,  with  extensive 
eotton-works.    Pop.  2484. 

Clackman^'nan,  a  small  county  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Forth.  Pop.  21,460. 

Clackman'nan,  the  county  town  of 
Clackmannanshire.    Pop.  1169. 

Clyde,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  Clydeslaw,  a  hill  in  the  parish 
of  Crawford,  Lanarkshire,  passes 
through  Glasgow,  and  falls  into  the 
Filth  of  Clyde. 

Cold'^titream,  a  town  in  Berwick- 
shire, on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tweed. 
It  was  the  site  of  a  nunnery.  Pop. 
1834. 

Coll,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  belong- 
ing to  Argyllshire.    Pop.  779. 

Cor^sill  Point,  a  promontory  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Wigtownshire.— 66, 
0  N.  6,  9  W. 

Crail,  a  seaport  in  Fife,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Pop. 
1211. 

CriefT,  a  town  in  Perthshire,  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  north 
bank  of  the  Earn.    Pop.  8903. 

Crom''arty,  a  county  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland,  formed  of  several  detached 
portions  within  the  county  of  Ross, 
with  which  It  is  united  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Crom'arty,  a  seaport,  the  county 
town  of  Cromartyshire,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Cromarty  Frith.  Pop. 
1491.-^7,  40  N.  4,  8  W. 

Crom'arty  Frith,  a  large,  beautiful, 
and  well  sheltered  inlet  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  between  the  Moray  and 
Zfomoch  Friths. 


CuHen,  a  town  in  Banffshire,  near 
which  is  Gullen  House,  a  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Seafield.    Pop.  1818. 

Cul^ross  (commonly  Coo^ross),  a 
seaport  In  a  detached  portion  of 
Perthshire,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Pop.  517. 

Cum'lbrays,  two  small  islands  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  near  the  Ayr- 
shire coast.  A  llghthonse  is  erected 
on  the  west  side  of  Little  Cumbray. 
Pop.  1242.— 52,  43  N.  4,  57  W. 

Cum'nock,  Old,  a  village  in  Ayr- 
shire, noted  for  its  mannfiactnre  of 
wooden  snuff-boxes.    Pop.  2816. 

Cu'par,  a  handsome  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Flfeshire,  on  the  Eden.  Pop. 
6029. 

Cu'par-An'gus,  a  town  partly  in 
Forfarshire,  and  partly  in  Perth- 
shire, situated  on  the  Isla.  Here 
was  an  abbey  founded  by  King 
Malcolm  the  Maiden  about  1164. 
Pop.  1943. 

DAL'KEITH,  a  town  in  Edin- 
burghshire,  between  the  North  and 
South  Esk,  about  6  miles  S.  from 
Edinburgh.  Adjoining  the  town  Is 
Dalkeith  Palace,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.    Pop.  6896. 

Dee,  a  river  In  Aberdeenshire, 
which  rises  in  Braeriach,  and  flow- 
ing through  a  picturesque  valley  (In 
the  upper  part  of  which  Is  Balmoral 
Castle,  a  highland  residence  of  the 
Queen),  falls  into  the  German  Ocean 
at  New  Aberdeen,  after  a  course  of 
90  miles.— A  river  which  issues  from 
Loch  Dee  on  the  borders  of  Ayr- 
shire, and,  flowing  through  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, falls  into  the  Solway 
Frith. 

Dev^eron,  a  beautiful  river  which 
forms,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  and  flows 
into  the  German  Ocean. 

Dev'on,  a  river  in  Perthshire,  ris- 
ing In  the  Ochll  Hills,  and  flowing 
to  the  Frith  of  Forth  by  a  very  cir- 
cuitous course.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  romantic  scenery. 

Ding'wall,  the  county  town  of 
Ross-shire,  at  the  head  of  the  Crom- 
arty Frith.  Near  It  Is  Strathpeffer, 
a  beautiful  vale,  with  a  mineral  well, 
which  Is  much  frequented     P.  2084. 

Dollar,  a  town  in  Clackmannan- 
shire, beautifully  situated  on  the 
Devon,  at  the  base  of  the  Ochll  Hills, 
with  an  (endowed  academy  founded 
In  1819.  Pop.  1640. 
I     Don,  a  rivet  tV&Vng  In  the  W.  of 
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Aberdeeiuliire,  And  fldling  into  the 
German  Ocean  near  Old  Aberdeen. 

Doon,  a  river  in  Ayrshire,  Calling 
into  the  sea  near  Ayr;  it  has  been 
rendered  classical  by  the  poetry  of 
Bums. 

Dor^ocik,  a  seaport,  and  the  county 
town  of  Sutherlandshire,  on  the  N. 
of  the  Dornoch  Frith.  What  is  now 
its  parish  church,  was  the  cathedral 
of  tne  diocese  of  Caithness.  Pop. 
647. 

Dor'nocA  Frith,  an  inlet  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  between  the  counties  of 
Sutherland  and  Ross. 

Douglas,  a  district  and  villsge  in 
the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire, 
which  gave  name  to  the  heroic  fiBUUily 
of  Douglas.    Pop.  1426. 

Donne  (Doon))  a  village  in  Perth- 
shire on  the  Teith,  with  a  large 
cattle  market,  and  extensive  cotton 
manufietnres;  near  it  are  the  maa- 
rive  ruins  of  a  royal  castle.  Pop. 
1266. 

Dumbar^timshire,  a  county  in  the 
W.  of  Scotland.    Pop.  52,034. 

Dumbar'ton,  the  county  town  of 
Dmnbartonshire,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Leven  with  the  Clyde.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  shipbuilding 
Its  ancient  castle,  formerly  called 
Alclwyd,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  wns 
long  of  great  strength.  Pop.  8263. 
—66, 57  N.  4, 83  W. 

Dnmfiries^shire,  an  important  coun- 
ty in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  comprising 
the  districts  of  Eskdule,  Annandale, 
and  Nitlisdftle.    Pop.  75,878. 

Dumfries',  a  handsome  town,  the 
capital  of  Dumfriesshire,  ritnated  on 
the  Nith,  seven  miles  from  the  Sol- 
way  Frith.  Here  is  the  burial-place 
of  Kobert  Bums ;  and  here,  in  1306, 
Bruce  killed  Red  John  Cumyn  of 
Badenocb.  Pop.  14,023.-66,  4  N. 
8,86W. 

Dunbar',  a  seaport  in  Haddington- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  with  a  large  trade  in  herrings. 
Its  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  in  ancient 
times  a  place  of  great  strength.  Here 
the  Scots  were  defeated,  in  1296,  by 
King  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  in 
1650  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  Pop.  861& 
—66,  0  N.  2,  30  W. 

Dunblane',  a  town  in  Perthshire, 
on  the  Allan,  with  the  remains  of  a 
catheral,  and  a  library  founded  by 
Bishop  Leighton.  Near  this  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Sheriflinuir  in 
1716.    Pop.  1709.  f 

Dun'csoAbs^  Head,  a  promontory  / 


in  Caithness,  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
Great  Britain.— 58,  39  N.  8, 0  W. 

Dundee',  a  seaport  in  Forfarshire, 
on  the  Frith  of  Tay.  It  carries  on  a 
great  trade,  chiefly  with  the  Baltic, 
and  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
Osnaburghs  and  coarse  linens.  Pop. 
90^17.— 66,  27  N.  2,  68  W. 

Dunfermline,  a  flourishing  town 
in  the  W.  of  Fife,  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful manufacture  of  damahks  and 
diapers.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an 
ondent  abbey  (which  was  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Scottish  kings  from  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century),  and  of  a 
royal  palace  (where  King  Charles  I. 
was  bom  in  1600).  In  the  abbey 
church,  in  1818,  the  tomb  and  skele- 
ton of  Robert  Bruce  were  discovered. 
Pop.  13,506. 

Dunlceld',  a  town  in  Perthshire,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tay,  witli  an 
ancient  cathedral,  situated  amidst 
romantic  scenery.    Pop.  929. 

Dun'net  Head,  a  promontory  in 
Caithness,  the  most  northerly  point 
of  Great  Britain.— 68,  40  N.  3,  21  W. 

Dunse,  the  principal  town  in  Ber> 
wickshira,  betwc  en  the  Blackadder 
and  the  Whitadder.    Pop.  2566. 

Dy'sart  a  seaport  in  Fife,  with  a 
considerable  trade  in  coals.  Pop. 
8066 

ED'INBURGHSHIRE,  or  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  metropolitan  county  of 
Scotland,  on  the  S.  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.    Pop.  273,997. 

Ei/iHBUBGH,  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, the  seat  of  the  law-courts  and 
of  a  celebrated  university,  is  situated 
1^  mile  from  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  surrounded  by 
scenery  singularly  varied  and  gn^and, 
the  Calton  Hill,  Arthur  Seat,  and 
Salisbury  Crags,  being  prominent 
objects  in  the  landscape.  The  city  is 
divided  into  the  Old  Town  and  the 
New  Town ;  in  the  former,  the  palace 
of  Holyrood,  and  the  Castle  on  the 
summit  of  a  precipitous  rock,  are 
places  of  great  historical  interest. 
The  New  Town,  on  the  north,  built 
according  to  a  regular  plan,  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  elegance  of  its  build- 
ings, streets,  and  squares.  Pop. 
168.121.— 55,  57  N.  3,  lOJ  W. 

Ed'nam,  a  village  in  Roxbnrgh- 
shire,  N.  E.  of  Kelso,  on  the  Eden, 
the  birthplace  of  Thomson  the  poet. 
Pop.  6fl9  p. 

Eil'don  Hills,  Vn  RoibuT0i%\i\T«, 

0,1 
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a  beautifbl  hill  with  three  conical 
peaks,  commanding  a  very  extensive 
prospect. 

El''gin  or  Mor'ay  shire,  a  county  on 
the  south  of  the  Moray  Frith.  Pop. 
42^6. 

.  EFgin,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital 
of  El^n  or  Moray  shire,  on  the  Los- 
sie,  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Its  ancient  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  ruins  in  Scotland. 
Pop.  7643.-67,  88  N.  8,  21  W. 

Earn,  a  river  in  Perthshire,  Issuing 
from  a  beautiful  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  falling  into  the  Tay  below, 
Perth. 

Er^icht,  a  lake  partly  in  Perthshire 
and  partly  in  Inverness-shire. 

Esk,  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
One  rises  in  the  N.  of  Dumfriesshire, 
and  flows  to  the  Solway  Frith.  In 
Mid-Lothian,  the  North  Esk  Joins 
the  South  Esk  below  Dalkeith,  and 
falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Mns- 
■elburgh.  In  Forfarshire,  the  North 
Esk  has  its  source  in  the  Grampian 
Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  sea  8 
miles  N.  of  Montrose.  The  South 
Esk  also  rises  among  the  Gram- 
pians, and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Mon- 
trose. 

E^tive,  Loch,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  in 
Argyllshire,  20  miles  long. 

FAIR  ISLE,  belonging  to  the 
Shetlands,  lying  between  that  group 
and  the  Orkneys.    Pop.  380. 

Fal'kirk,  a  town  in  Stirlingshire, 
noted  for  its  large  cattle-markets, 
called  Trysts.  Here  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  defeated  by  Edward  I. 
in  1298;  and  here  the  Pretender's 
army  gained  a  victory  over  the  Roy- 
alists in  1746.    Pop.  9080. 

Falkland,  a  town  in  Fifeshire, 
with  beautiful  remains  of  an  ancient 

Eklace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
ere  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Robert  III.,  died 
in  prison  in  1400:  and  here  King 
James  V.  died  of  a  broken  heart  in 
1642.    Pop.  1184. 

Fife^shire,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
forming  a  peninsula  between  the 
Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay.   P.  154,770. 

Fifeness'',  a  cnpe  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Fife,  from  which  a  dan- 
gerous ridgi>,  called  the  Garr  Rock, 
projects  into  tlie  sea.— 66,  17  N.  2, 
86  W. 

Findhom',  a  small  seaport  In  El- 
fl^nshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Find- 
hom.    Pop.  891. 
FiDo,  Loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 


Argyllshire,  about  40  miles  long  and 
from  2  to  4  broad. 

Foch''abers,  a  thriving  town  in 
Elginshire,  near  the  month  of  the 
Spey,  with  a  good  public  school ;  in 
the  vicinity  is  Gordon  Castle,  the 
stately  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond.   Pop.  1146. 

For'far  or  An''gns,  a  conn^  N.  of 
the  Tay,  noted  for  its  breed  <»  cattle. 
Pop.  204,426. 

For'far,  the  county  town  of  For- 
farshire, situated  in  the  valley  of 
Strathmore.  Of  old  the  Scotch  kings 
had  a  palace  here.    Pop.  9268. 

For'res,  a  town  in  Elginshire,  near 
which  is  a  remarkable  sculptured 
obelisk.    Pop.  8608. 

Fort  George,  pop.  197;  Fort  Au- 
gustus; Fort  William,  pop.  1104; 
a  range  of  fortresses  in  Inverness- 
shire,  erected  to  overawe  the  High- 
land clans.  The  two  last  have  been 
dismantled. 

Forth,  anciently  Bodotria,  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  Scotland,  rises 
in  Ben  Lomond,  and  expands  into  a 
large  frith  before  uniting  with  the 
German  Ocean. 

Fortrose^,  a  seaport  in  Ross-shire, 
on  the  N.  coast  or  the  Moray  Frith, 
opposite  Fort  George.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  cathedral  built  in  ttie 
14th  century.    Pop.  928. 

Fra'serburgh,  a  seaport  in  Aber- 
deenshire, with  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  herring  fishery.    Pop.  8101. 

Fy'ers  or  Foy'ers,  a  river  in  In- 
vemess-sh  ire,  which  discharges  itself 
into  Loch  Ness,  remarkable  for  its 
stupendous  faUs,  the  upper  of  which 
is  70  and  the  lower  207  feet  in  height. 

GALASHIELS',  a  town  in  Sel- 
kirkshire, on  the  Gala,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Tweed,  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  woollens.    Pop.  6488. 

Galloway,  a  large  district  in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland,  including  the 
counties  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcud- 
bright. It  is  famed  for  its  breed  of 
cattle. 

Galloway,  Mull  of,  a  bold  head- 
land on  the  S.  extremity  of  Wigtown- 
shire, the  most  southerly  point  in 
Scotland.— 64, 88  N.  4, 61  W. 

Gir' van,  a  seaport  in  Ayrshire,  with 
a  considerable  trade.    Pop.  6921. 

Glas'gou^,  the  principal  mannfa<v 
turing  and  commercial  citv  of  Scot- 
land, in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  Clyde. 
All  the  branches  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture are  carried  on  upon  the  most 
extenaWe  «eale     Lt  haa  also  a  great 
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fbrelgn  and  eolonlal  trade,  large  ship- 
bailung  yards,  a  flourishing  nnlver* 
sity,  a  fine  cathedral,  and  many  other 
handsome  edifices.  Pop.  894,864.— 
66, 61  N.  4, 16  W. 

Gorspie,  a  small  seaport  in  Suther- 
landsUre.  In  the  vidnity  is  Dun- 
robin  Castle,  the  stately  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.    Pop.  876. 

G  on'rock,  a  thriving  village  in  Ren  • 
frewshire,  3  miles  below  Greenock,  a 
great  resort  for  8ea4>atbing.  P.  2076. 

Gram'pian  Mountains,  a  chain 
stretching  across  the  island,  from 
Aivyllshure  to  Aberdeenshire. 

Grange'month,  a  seaport  in  Stir> 
lingslfire,  near  the  Junction  of  the 
Great  Canal  with  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Pop.  1769. 

Gran^ton,  a  village  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  8  miles  from  Edinburgh,  with 
a  fine  pier  and  harbour.    Pop.  466. 

Greenlaw,  the  county  town  of 
Berwickshire.    Pop.  800. 

Green^ock,  a  seaport  in  Renfrew- 
shire, with  an  extensive  trade,  at 
the  month  of  the  Clyde.  Here  James 
Watt  was  bom  in  1786.  Pop.  42,098. 
—66,  67  N.  4,  44  W. 

Gref  na-Green,  a  village  in  Dum- 
friesshire, near  the  English  border, 
long  noted  for  irregular  marriages. 
Pop.  1620  p. 

HAIXDINGTONSHIRE  or  East 
Lothian,  a  fertile  county  in  the  B.  E. 
of  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  distinguished  for  their  skill  and 
enterprise  in  ag^culture.    P.  87,634. 

Had^dington,  the  county  town  of 
Haddingtonshire,  with  a  lai^e  weekly 
market  for  grain.  Here  John  Elnox 
was  bom  in  1506.    Pop.  8897. 

Ham^ilton,  a  manuncturing  town 
in  Lanarkshire,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Avon  and  the  Clyde.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  magniflcent  ^por 
lace  is  close  beside  it.    Pop.  10,688. 

Haurlck,  a  thriving  manufinctnring 
town  in  Roxburghshire,  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Teviot  and  Slitrig.  Pop. 
8191. 

Heb'rides  or  Western  Isles  (an- 
eiently  Ebudu),  a  rang^  of  islands, 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  of 
which  about  seventy  are  inhabited, 
scattered  along  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland.  * 

Hel^ensburgh,  a  modem  town  in 
Dumbartonshire,  on  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  opposite  Greenock,  mncb  fre- 
quented for  sea-bathing.    Pop.  4618. 

Hoy,  one  of  the  Orkaer  Islanda. 
The  IhpM'Je  S^M  /q  tbia  island  is  a 


remarkable  relic  of  antiquity*    Pop* 
1685. 

Huntly,  a  town  In  Aberdeenshire, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Deveron. 
Pop.  8448. 

INCHCOLM^  a  small  island,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  an 
ancient  oratory,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  opposite  Aberdonr  in  Fife. 
Pop.  r. 

Inchkeith^  a  small  island  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  on  which  is  a  light- 
house, opposite  Leith.    Pop.  12. 

Invera^'ray,  the  county  town  of 
Argyllshire,  finely  situated  near  the 
head  of  Loch  Fine.  In  the  vicinity 
is  Inveraray  Castle,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Pop. 
972.-66, 16  N.  6, 4  W. 

Inverkeith^ing,  a  seaport  in  Fife, 
on  a  fine  bay  in  tiie  Frith  of  Forth. 
Pop.  1817. 

Inverlei'then,  a  village  in  Peebles- 
shire, on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
much  resorted  to  for  its  mineral 
waters;  it  is  believed  to  be  the  St 
Ronan's  Well  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Pop.  1180. 

Invemess^shire,  an  extensive  coun-» 
ty  in  the  N.  W.  of  Scotland,  traversed 
by  Glenmore  (the  Great  Glen),  and 
a  chain  of  lakes,  in  the  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal.  It  includes  the 
districts  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber, 
besides  others  of  less  importance. 
Pop.  88,888. 

Inverness',  the  county  town  of  In- 
veraess-shire,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Highlands,  delightfully  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Ness  with  the 
Moray  Frith.  Five  miles  N.  E.  is 
Culloden  Moor,  where  the  battle  of 
Culloden  was  fought  in  1746.  Pop. 
12,509.-67,  29  N.  4,  11  W. 

Invera'ry,  a  thriving  town  in 
Aberdeenshire,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Don  and  the  Ury.  A  few  miles 
westward,  at  Harlaw,  the  Highland- 
ers and  Islesmen  were  defeated  by 
the  Lowlanders  in  1411.    Pop.  2620. 

lo'na  or  I'coZmkill,  a  small  island 
of  the  Hebrides,  8.  W.  of  Mull,  famed 
as  a  retreat  of  learning  and  religion 
during  the  dark  ages.  It  contains 
the  remains  of  a  famous  monastery, 
founded  by  St  Columba  in  the  year 
663.    Pop.  264.-56,  21  N.  a  26  W. 

Ir'vine,  a  seaport  in  Ayrshire,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Irvine,  with  a  large 
export  trade  in  coals.    Pop.  7060. 

I'alay.  one  of  the  Western  Isles, 
S.  W.  of  Jura,  1b  ibowt  ^i  m\Vft%\«ix\^ 
and  18  broad.    Poip.  10;sa^.   ^wi: 
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more^  a  thriTing  toini.  Is  iti  princi- 
pal port     Pop.  986.)— 66,  60  N.  6, 

JED'BUROH,  the  oonnty  town  of 
Boxburglisliire,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Jed.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  abbey.    Pop.  8428. 

Johnstone,  a  flourishing  manufae- 
taring  town  in  Renfrewshire,  on  the 
Black  Cart,  with  valuable  coal-mines 
in  the  neighbonrhood.    Pop.  6404. 

Ju^ra,  one  of  the  Western  Isles, 
separated  from  Islay  by  the  Sound  of 
Islay,  and  from  Scarba  by  the  Gulf 
ofCorryvreckan.  It  has  three  conical 
mountains  called  the  Paps  of  Jura, 
the  highest  being  2470  feet.  Fop. 
844.-56, 0  N.  6, 64  W. 

KEITU,  a  town  in  Banffshire,  on 
the  Isla.    Pop.  264a 

KeKso,  a  handsome  town  in  Rox- 
bnrghshire,  beautifully  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
Teviot.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a 
aDMfiiificeut  abbey.  In  the  vicinity 
Is  Floors  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe.    Pop.  4309. 

Ken,  a  river  in  Kirkcndbright- 
Aire,  which  expands  into  Loch  Ken. 

Kefterin,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Perth- 
shire, 8  miles  long  and  1  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  Troiaehs,  Its  waters  have 
been  conducted  by  tunnels  and 
pipes  to  Glasgow  for  the  use  of  that 
dty. 

KiKda,  St,  a  small  rocky  island, 
the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides, — 
about  60  miles  distant  from  Harris. 
Pop.  78.-67, 49  N.  8,  87  W. 

Killie'crankie,  a  celebrated  pass  in 
Perthshire,  near  the  Junction  of  the 
Tummel  and  the  Garry.  Here,  in 
1689,  the  forces  of  King  William  III., 
vnder  General  Mackay,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Jacobites,  under  the 
Yiscount  of  Dundee,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  on  the  field. 

Kilmar'nock,  a  town  in  Ayrshire, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Irvine,  with 
oonKiderable  manufactures.  Pop. 
S2.619. 

Kilwin'ning,  an  ancient  town  in 
Ayrshire,  with  remains  of  a  monas- 
tery.   Pop.  3921. 

Kincai'^dinesliire  or  the  Meams,  a 
eounty  in  the  £.  of  Scotland.  Pop. 
84,466. 

Kincar'dine,  a  seaport  in  Perth- 
■hire,  on  the  Forth.    Pop.  2166. 

Kingliom^  (KlDff-gom'\  a  town  in 
Jnfy^   oppoBite  Jjolth,     Near  this, 


King  Alexander  IIX.  was  killed  by  s 
fall  from  his  horse  in  1286.  Pop.  1420. 

Kinnairds'  Head,  a  promontoiy 
on  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  with 
a  lighthouse.— 67, 44  N.  2, 1  W. 

Kinross'shire,  a  small  inland  coun- 
ty to  the  W.  of  Fife.    Pop.  7977. 

Kinross',  the  county  town  of  Kin- 
ross-shire, at  the  W.  extremity  of 
Loch  Leven.    Pop.  2083. 

Kirkca^'dy,  a  seaport  in  Fife,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  a  consider- 
able trade.  Here  Adam  Smith  was 
bominl723.    Pop.  10,841. 

Kirkcwi'bright,  a  maritime  eonnty 
on  the  Solway  Frith.    Pop.  42,496. 

Kirkcu4n)right,  the  chief  town  of 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  Pop.  2652.— 
64,  49  N.  4, 7  W. 

Kirkintil''loch,  a  town  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Kelvin.    Pop.  6096. 

KirkVall,  the  chief  town  of  Ork- 
ney, in  the  island  of  Pomona.  It 
contains  the  ancient  cathedral  of  St 
Magnus,  and  has  a  g^reat  annual  fair. 
Pop.  8519.-69,  0  N.  2,  67  W. 

Kirriemuir',  a  thriving  manufao- 
turing  town  in  Forfarshire.    P.  8275. 

LA(^'GAN  LOCH,  a  lake  in  In- 
verness-shire, 8  miles  long. 

Lamlash",  a  small  town  at  the  head 
of  the  beautiful  bay  ot  Lamlash,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Isle  oi  Arran. 

Lam''mermoor,  a  rnnge  of  hills  be- 
tween the  shires  of  Hadding^n  and 
Berwick. 

Lan^arkshire  or  Clydes^'dale,  the 
most  populous  county  in  Scotland. 
It  is  divided  into  three  districts, 
called  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Wards.    Pop.  681,666. 

Lan'ark,  the  county  town  of  Lan- 
arkshire, near  the  celebrated  falls 
of  the  Clyde.  Here,  in  1297,  Sir 
William  Wallace  began  his  career 
in  arms.  (A  mile  distant  is  Mew 
Lanark,  with  extensive  cotton-mills.) 
Pop.  6047. 

Lang'ho7m,  a  town  in  DnmfVies- 
shire,  on  the  Esk,  a  few  miles  fh>m 
the  English  border.    Pop.  2568. 

Largs,  a  town  in  Ayrshire,  on  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  a  favourite  resort  for 
sea-bathing.  Here  the  Danes  under 
Ilaco  were  defeated  by  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland  in  1263.    Pop.  2638. 

Launder,  a  town  in  Berwickshire, 
situated  on  the  Leader.  Here,  in 
1482,  the  Scottish  nobles  seized  and 
put  to  death  the  favourites  of  King 
James  111.  Toi^.WSl. 
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Lannenoekirk^  a  oonsidentle  ▼!!• 
lage  in  Kincardineshire,  noted  for 
its  manufoctore  of  wooden  muif- 
bozea.  Pop.  1619. 
f  Leadhill8%  a  village  in  Lanark- 
shire, occupied  hj  lead-miners;  it  is 
the  highest  inhabited  place  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  being  1800  feet 
sbove  the  sea.  Near  it  is  the  birth- 
place of  AUan  Ramsay.    Pop.  842. 

Leith,  a  seaport  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Edinbiungh,  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  port.  Pop.  33^28.-65, 
88  N.  3, 10  W. 

Ler'wick,  the  chief  town  of  Shet- 
land, in  the  £.  of  Mainland;  it  is  a 
great  fishing  station.  Pop.  8061.— 
GO.  9  N.  1,  8  W. 

Le'ven,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Kinross- 
shire,  containing  four  islands;  on 
one  of  these  are  the  ruins  of  Loch 
Leren  Castle,  in  which  Queen  Mary 
was  imprisoned  in  1567. 

Lew'is,  an  island,  the  lai^st  of 
the  Hebrides,  belongs  to  Boss-shire ; 
its  Bonthem  peninsula  is  named 
Harris,  and  belongs  to  Inverness- 
shire.    Pop.  28,666. 

Lew^s,  Butt  of,  the  most  north- 
erly point  of  the  island  of  Lewis.-^ 
68,  32  N.  6,  22  W. 

Idnlith''gotoBhire,orWest  Lothian, 
a  county  lying  along  the  S.  side  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth.    Pop.  38,646. 

Linlith^gow,  the  county  town  of 
Linlithgowshire,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
noble  palace,  in  which  Queen  Mary 
was  bom  in  1642.  Here  the  Regent 
Murray  was  assassinated  by  Hamil- 
ton of  Bothwellhaugh  in  1570.  Pop. 
8843. 

Linnhe  (Leen),  Loch,  a  Urge  arm 
of  Uie  sea  in  Argyllshire.  It  extends 
from  the  Sound  of  Mull  to  Coran- 
ferry,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of 
Loch  EiL 

Lochnagar',  a  mountain  in  Aber- 
deenshire, 3777  feet  high,  celebrated 
in  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  who, 
when  a  child,  spent  some  time  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

Lo'chy,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Inyemess- 
shire,  in  the  line  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  14  miles  long. 

Ix/mond,  Loch,  a  beautifhl  lake, 
the  largest  in  Britain,  between  Dum- 
bartonshire and  Stirlingshire,  24 
miles  long,  and  near  its  southern 
extremity,  7  miles  broad.  It  is 
studded  with  more  than  thirty  isl- 
ands, and  its  scenery  is  highly  pio- 
turesqna. 


Ixmg,  Loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
separating  Argyll  tram  Dumbarton- 
shire. 

Lo'thian,  a  fertile  district  on  the 
S.  of  the  Forth,  divided  into  three 
counties, — Linlithgow  or  West  Lo- 
thian, Edinburgh  or  Mid  Lothian, 
and  Haddington  or  East  Lothian. 

Low'thers,  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills 
between  Lanarkshire  and  Dumfriec- 
shire,  3100  feet  high. 

Luce  Bay,  a  large  bay  in  the  8.  of 
Wigtownshire,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Luce,  a  river  which  falls 
into  it. 

MAREE^  a  lake  in  Ross-shire, 
12  miles  long  and  2  broad,  beautifully 
studded  with  islands. 

Mary's  Loch,  St,  a  beautiful  lake 
in  Selkirkshire,  4  miles  long,  fitmi 
which  issues  the  river  Yarrow. 

Mau'^chline,  a  town  in  Ayrshire, 
near  the  Ayr,  celebrated  by  Bums, 
who  long  resided  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.   Pop.  1414. 

May,  Isle  of;  a  small  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  a 
lighthouse,  and  the  remains  of  a 
priory.    Pop.  17.-66, 11  N.  2, 33  W. 

M«l''ro8e,a  town  in  Roxburghshire, 
on  the  Tweed.  Its  abbey,  foundca 
by  David  I.  in  1136,  was  the  most 
beautiful  in  Scotland.  In  its  vicinity 
is  Abbotsford,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  library  and  study  are 
preserved  nearly  as  left  at  his  death. 
Pop.  1141. 

Minch,  the  sound  or  channel  sep- 
arating the  island  of  Lewis  from  the 
mainland  and  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

Moffat,  a  pleasant  town  in  Dum- 
friesshire, on  the  Annan,  noted  for 
its  mineral  waters.    Pop.  1462. 

Montrose'',  a  flourishing  seaport 
in  Forfarshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
South  Esk,  over  which  there  is  a 
suspension  bridge.  Pop.  14,563.-66^ 
42  N.  2, 27  W. 

Mor'ay.    See  Elgin. 

Mor'ay  Frith,  a  large  inlet  of  the 
German  Ocean,  stretching  between 
the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty 
on  the  N.  and  those  of  Elgin,  Nairn, 
and  Inverness  on  the  S. 

Mull,  Island  of,  one  of  the  Heb- 
rides, 26  miles  in  length,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Sound  of 
Mull.    Pop  6834. 

Mus'selburgh,  a   town  in   Edin- 
burghshire, about  6  miles  S.  E.  of 
the  capital,  united  to  Fisherrow  by 
bridges  over  the  Esk..    H^t^  W\% 
Romans  had  a  BtatLon\  tAdi  Ti«&.x 
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this,  at  Pinkiedeoch,  the  Scots  were 
defeated  by  the  EngUsh  in  1647. 
Pop.  7423. 

NAIRN'SHIRE,  a  small  county 
on  the  Moray  Frith.   Pop.  10,066. 

Nairn,  a  seaport,  the  county  town 
of  Nairnshire,  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Pop.  8436. 

Ness,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Inverness- 
shire,  22  miles  long,  through  which 
the  Caledonian  Canal  passes. 

Newlmrgh,  a  seaport  in  Fife,  on 
the  Frith  of  Tay.    Pop.  2281. 

Ncw'ton  Siew'art,  a  modem  town 
in  Wigtownshire,  on  the  Cree,  with 
a  thriving  trade.    Pop.  2636. 

Nhi^ians,  St,  a  town  in  Stirling- 
shire, with  considerable  woollen 
manufetctures.    Pop.  1384. 

Nith,  a  river  which  rises  in  Ayr- 
shire, and  entering  Dumfriesshire, 
runs  S.  E.  and  falls  into  the  Solway 
Frith  below  Dumfries. 

North  Ber'udck,  a  small  seaport  in 
the  county  of  Haddington,  with  the 
ruins  of  a  nunnery,  at  the  foot  of  the 
conical  hill  called  North-Berwick- 
Law.    Pop.  1164. 

O^BAN,  a  seaport  in  Argyllshire, 
on  the  W.  coast,  a  central  point  for 
steam-boats  passing  to  and  firom  the 
Caledonian  Canal  and  the  Western 
Isles.    Pop.  1940.-166, 27  N.  6, 27  W. 

O'chil  Hills,  a  range  of  hUls 
stretching  from  the  vicinity  of  Dun- 
blane in  Perthshire,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  into  Fife.  Bencleugh,  the 
loftiest  of  the  range,  is  2800  feet  high. 

Ork'ney  and  Shetland,  a  county 
in  the  N.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of 
the  islands  bearing  these  names. 
Pop.  64,066. 

Ork''neys,  ancientlv  Ore&dea,  a 
group  of  islands,  67  in  number,  of 
whicn  27  are  inhabited,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Pentland 
Frith.  They  extend  fhmi  68"  43^  to 
69"  26'  N.  fat.  and  firom  2*  20"  to 
8*  26' W.  long.    Pop.  32,896. 

PAIS'LEY,  a  town  in  Renfrew- 
shire, a  great  seat  of  the  manufacture 
ot  silk  and  cotton  goods.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded  about 
1163  by  Walter  Fits-Alan,  the  pro- 

fmitor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart, 
op.  47,406. 

Fee'blesshire  or  Tweed'dale,  a  pas- 
toral county  in  the  S.  of  Scotland, 
lying  along  both  sides  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Tweed.    Pop.  11,406. 

Pee'bles,  the  county  town  of  Pee- 

bJesshire,  on  the  Tweed.    Pop.  2046. 

FeDtlMud  Frith,  a  fltnit  Beptir* 


ating  the  mainland  from  the  Orkney 
Isles,  the  navigation  of  whidi  is  at 
all  times  hazardous  from  its  rapid 
currents  and  dangerous  whirlpools. 
—68,  42  N.  3, 10  W. 

Pentland  Hills,  a  range  of  hills  in 
Edinburghshire,  of  which  the  Black 
Hill  is  1878  feet  high. 

Perth'shire,  a  large  county  in  the 
centre  of  Scotland,  containing  the 
districts  of  Menteith,  Breadalbane, 
Rannoch,  Athole,  Stratheam,  Stor* 
mont,  Balquhidder,  and  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,— the  last  fictmed  for  its  fer- 
tility.   Pop.  133,500. 

Perth,  an  ancient  dtr.  the  capital 
of  Perthshire,  delightmlly  situated 
on  the  Tay,  and  surrounded  by  beaa- 
tifhl  scenery.  Here  King  James  I. 
was  murdered  in  1437.  Pop.  26,260. 
—66, 24  N.  8, 26  W. 

Peterhead",  a  seaport  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, with  a  large  trade,  particularly 
in  the  fisheries.    Pop.  7641.— 67,  80 

Pitcaithiy,  a  yUlage  in  Strath- 
eam, Perthshire,  noted  forits  mineral 
waters. 

Pomo'na  or  Mainland,  the  largest 
of  the  Orkney  Isles,  much  inter- 
sected by  arms  of  the  sea.  Pop. 
17493.— W,  0  N.  8, 10  W. 

Port-Olas'goio.  a  seaport  in  Ren- 
frewshire, on  tne  Clyde,  about  9 
miles  above  Greenock.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  ei^joys  a  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  7214. 

Por'tobello,  a  modem  town  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  3  miles  S.  E.  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  great  resort  for  sea-bath- 
ing.   Pop.  4366. 

Port  Paf  rick,  a  seaport  in  Wig- 
townshire,withagood harbour.  From 
this  to  Donaghadee  is  the  shortest 
passage  between  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, the  distance  being  only  21 
miles.    Pop.  1206.— 64, 50  N.  6, 6  W. 

Portsoy,  a  thriving  seaport  in 
Banffshire,  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Pop.  1903. 

Frestonpans",  a  small  seaport  in 
Haddingtonshire,  near  which  the 
royal  forces  under  Sir  John  Cope 
were  signally  defeated  by  the  Hign- 
landers  in  1746.    Pop.  1677. 

QUEENSFER'RY.  South,  a  sea- 
port in  Linlithgowshire,  long  the 
chief  ferry  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Pop.  1230. 

RAN'NOCH,Locb,  alakeinPerth- 
shire,  10  miles  long,  discharging 
itself  bv  the  Tummel,  at  the  eastern 
extremity. 
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Jteo^tnwuhHre,  n  oomitjr  of  Seot- 
Und^  lying  along  the  Clyde,  a  great 
■eat  of  trade  and  manoftctures.  Pop. 

Ren'^freir,  the  connty  town  of  Rett' 
firewBhire,  on  the  Cart.    Pop.  S228. 

BoeOin,  a  village  in  Edinburgh- 
shire, 7  miles  S.  W.  flrom  the  capi- 
tal, pictnresqaely  situated  on  -the 
North  Esk,  With  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient castle,  and  a  grotesque  Gothic 
chapeL    Pop.  467. 

Ross,  an  extensive  county  in  the 
N.  of  Scotland.  It  is  mountainous, 
but  has  some  fertile  tracts.  Pop., 
including  Cromarty,  81,406. 

Rothrsay,  the  county  town  of 
Buteshire  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  on  a 
beaatifol  bay,  a  place  of  considerable 
trader  ^^  ^  great  resort  for  sea- 
bathing.   P.7122.-«i,60N.6,0W. 

Box'^urgh  or  Te^viotdale,  a  county 
in  the  S.  E.  of  Scotland,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  England.  It  took  its  name 
firom  the  town  and  royal  castle  of  Rox- 
burgh, of  which  a  few  green  mounds 
are  now  the  only  remains.  ELing 
James  II.  was  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  a  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
Castle  in  1460.    Pop.  64,119. 

Ruth^erglen  (commonly  RugHen), 
a  town  in  Lanarkshire, about2| miles 
from  Glasgow.    Pop.  8062. 

Ry'an,  Loch,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  in 
Wigtownshire,  about  10  miles  l<mg, 
and  ^m  2  to  4  broad. 

SALTXOATS,  a  seaport  in  Ayr- 
shire, withaconsiderable  trade.  Pop. 
477a 

San^da,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  about 
13  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  3  broad. 
Pop.  2146. 

San^quAar,  a  town  in  Dumfries- 
shire, situated  on  the  Nith.  It  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  stock- 
ings and  carpets.    Pop.  1764. 

Satnmness",  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Kirkcudbright.— 64,  62  N.  8, 36  W. 

Schiehal'lion,  a  conical  mountain 
in  Perthshire,  rising  to  the  height  of 
8664  feet  Here  Dr  Maskelyne  made 
experiments  for  ascertaining  the 
power  of  mountains  in  attracting  the 
pendulum,  with  a  view  to  deteimine 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 

Scone,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  on 
the  Tay,  noted  for  its  abbey,  where 
the  kings  of  Scotland  used  to  be 
crowned.  The  coronation  stone  was 
removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  by 
King  Edward  I.,  and  still  remains 
there.    Pop.  2199  p. 

Sel'kirkshire  or  The  FonBt,  a  jmu- 


toral  county  In  the  8.  of  Scotland. 
Pop.  10,449. 

Sel'kirk,  the  eonnty  town  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, pleasantly  situated  near 
the  Junction  of  the  Ettrick  and  Yar- 
row.  Mungo  Park,  the  African 
traveller,  was  bom  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood in  1771.  At  PhUiphaugh, 
dose  by  Selkirk,  the  Maraness  of 
Montrose  wan  defeated  by  the  Cov- 
enanters in  1646.    Pop.  8696. 

Shetland  or  Zetland  Isles,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  ancient 
THhU,  a  group  of  islands,  above  100 
in  number,  48  miles  N.  E.  of  the 
Orkneys.  Only  80  of  them  are  in- 
habited. They  are  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  cod-Hshery,  and  lie  be- 
tween 49"  60^  and  60°  6(K  N.  lat.  and 
between  0*  W  and  1*  66'  W.  long. 
Pop.  81,670. 

Shin,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Sutherland, 
about  14  miles  in  length  and  from  1 
to  2  in  breadth. 

Skye,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Western  Isles,  remarkable  for  its 
lofty  cliffs  and  spar  cave.  Pop.  18,761. 
(Portree^  its  chief  town,  stands  on 
the  Sound  of  Raasay.  Pop.  679.}— 
67,  20  N.  6,  20  W. 

Sorway,  a  fHth  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  England  and  Scotland 
for  upwards  of  60  miles. 

Spey,  a  large  and  rapid  river 
which,  after  a  course  of  100  milea 
through  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Banf^  and  Elgin,  falls  into  the  Moray 
Frith  at  Yarmouth. 

Staf  fa,  a  small  island  of  the  He- 
brides, on  the  W.  coast  of  Mull,  cele- 
brated for  its  basaltic  columns  and 
caverns.  The  remarkable  cave,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Fingal,  is 
66  feet  high,  42  wide,  and  227  feet 
long.— 66,  28  N.  6,  20  W. 

Stew'arton,  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  Irvine. 
Pop.  3146. 

Stinchar  (Stin'shar),  a  river  in 
Ayrshire,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Ballantrae. 

Stirlingshire,  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, between  the  Friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.    Pop.  91,926. 

Stirling,  the  county  town  of  Stir- 
lingshire, with  a  celebrated  ancient 
castle,  commanding  a  noble  prospect 
of  the  Forth.  It  was  a  favourite  re- 
sidence of  the  Scottish  kings.  Here, 
in  1297,  the  Scots  under  Sir  William 
Wallace  defeated  the  forces  of  King 
Edward  I.  of  Englanii.  Pop.A&aw 
-56,8N.8,65W. 
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Stonelui'Teii,  a  neaport,  the  county 
town  of  Kincardineshire.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  extensive  mins  of 
Dunottar  Castle,  long  the  seat  of 
the  Earls  Marischal  of  Scotland. 
Pop.  8009. 

Stom'oway,  a  seaport  in  the  island 
of  Lewis,  at  the  head  of  a  hay  on  its 
E.  coast,  with  a  considerahle  trade 
in  the  white  and  herring  fisheries. 
Pop.  2587.-68, 11  N.  6, 17  W. 

Stranraer',  (rawr),  a  seaport  of 
Wigtownshire,  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Ryan.  It  possesses  considerable 
trade,  and  has  an  excellent  harhonr. 
Pop.  6273. 

Stromnessj,  a  seaport  in  Pomona, 
one  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  Pop. 
1796.— 68,  66  N.  8, 18  W. 

Suth^erland,  an  extensive  connty 
in  the  N.  of  Scotland.    Pop.  26,246. 

TAIN,  a  seaport  in  Ross-shire,  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch. 
Pop.  1779.-67,  61  N.  4,  3  W. 

Tarl)etness',  a  cape  in  the  E.  of 
Ross-shire,  formed  by  the  Friths  of 
Cromarty  and  Dornoch. — 57,  61  N. 
3,48W. 

Tay,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Scotland,  passes  through  Loch  Tay, 
and,  swelled  by  several  fine  streams, 
flows  by  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  after 
which  it  is  joined  by  the  Earn,  ex- 
pands into  a  frith,  and  near  Dundee 
mingles  with  the  German  Ocean. 

Tay,  Loch,  a  beautiful  lake  in 
Perthshire,  receiving  at  its  S.  W. 
extremity  the  united  stream  of  the 
Dochart  and  Lochy,  and  discharging 
its  waters  by  the  Tay.  It  is  about 
16  miles  long,  and  fix>m  1  to  2  broad. 
About  a  mile  below  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity is  Taymouth  Castle,  the 
princely  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bread- 
albane. 

Teith,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth, 
composed  of  two  branches  which 
unite  at  Callander.  It  falls  into  the 
Forth  at  the  Bridge  of  Drip,  above 
Stirling. 

Te'vlot,  a  beautiful  river,  which 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire 
and  ioins  the  Tweed  at  Kelso. 

Thom'liill,  a  thriving  village  in 
Dumfriesshire,  beautifully  situated 
ontheNith.    Pop.  1460. 

Thur'so,  a  seaport  in  Caithness, 


on  the  estnarr  6f  the  rim  Tkano, 
Pop.  8426.— 66. 86  N.  8,  82  W. 

Tin'to,  or  TUi'toek,  an  tsoUted  hin 
in  Lanarkshire,  rises  2816  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1740  fiset 
above  the  Clyde. 

Tiree^,  a  small  island,  me  of  the 
Hebrides,  noted  for  its  beantiftil 
marble.  Pop. 8201.— 66, 82  N.  6,64  W. 

Tobermo'ry,  a  modem  seaport  in 
the  island  of  Mull,  sitnated  near  the 
N.  W.  extremity  of  the  Soni^  of 
MU11.-66, 38  N.  6, 1  W. 

Troon,  a  thriving  seaport  in  Ajrr- 
shire.    Pop.  2427. . 

Tweed,  one  of  the  principal  riyere 
of  Scotland,  rises  in  Tweedsmnir,  on 
the  confines  of  Peeblesshire,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Clyde  and  Annan;  it 

fnrsues  an  easterly  course,  passing 
'eebles,  Abbotsford,  and  Melrose. 
Four  miles  below  Kelso,  it  becoroea 
the  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  falls  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  at  Berwick. 

UIST  (Wist),  North  and  South, 
two  islands  of  ^e  Hebrides,  belong- 
ing to  Inverness-shire.  Pop.  of  N. 
Uist,  3034;  of  S.  Uist,  3406. 

Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Shetland  Isles.    Pop.  8042. 

WHIT'HORN,  a  seaport  in  Wig- 
townshire,  on  the  Bay  of  Wigftown, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  on  or 
near  tlie  site  of  the  first  Christian 
church  built  in  Scotland.    Pop.  1628. 

Wick,  a  seaport,  the  county  town 
of  Caithness-shire,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  chief 
sent  of  the  Scotch  herring-fishery. 
Pop.  7476.-68,  24  N.  3,  6  W. 

Wig'town,  a  maritime  connty  in 
the  S.  W.  of  Scotland.    Pop.  42,005. 

Wig'town,  a  seaport,  the  connty 
town  of  Wigtownshire.  Pop.  2027. 
-64.  62  N.  4,  24  W. 

Wig'town  Bay,  a  fine  bay  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  running  northward 
between  the  counties  of  Wigtown 
and  Kirkcudbright. 

Wrath,  Gape,  a  dangerous  prom- 
ontory in  Sutherlandshire,  the  N.  W. 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland. — 
68, 37  N.  6, 0  W. 

Yell,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islanda, 
divided  from  Mainland  by  Yell  Soond. 
Pop.  2716. 


«*- 


KoBorea,  Nenagii,  Umrles,'  Cahir. 
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IRELAND 

Is  bounded  N.  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  E.  by 

St  George*s  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  ChanneL 

It  contains  32,447  square  miles.    The  population  in  1861 

was  5,764,543. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces, — Ulster,  Lein- 

8TEB,  CoNNAUQHT,  MuNSTEB ; — ^which  are  subdivided  into 

32  counties,  viz. : — 

Ulsteb. 

Ctoonties.  Chief  Towns. 

Donegal Lifford,  Donegal,  Ballyshannon,  Letterkenny. 

Londonderry Londonderry,  Coleraine,  Newtownlimavady. 

Antrim..... Carrickfergns,  Belfast,  Lisbom,  Antrim,  Bally- 

mena.  Lame. 
TjjNmB Omagb,    Dnngannon,    Strabane,    Newtown- 

Stewart. 
Down. Downpatrick,  Newry,  Dromore,  Newtownards, 

Donaghadee. 

Armagh. Armagh,  Lnrgan. 

H<mij^n Monaghan,  Clones,  Carrickmacross. 

Fennauagh Emiiskillen. 

Csvaa Cavan,  Cootebill,  Beltnrbet. 

Leiksteb. 

Longford Longford,  Edgeworthstown,  Granard. 

Wettmeath Mnllingar,  Aulone,  Kilbeggan,  CastlepoUard. 

Hetth Trim,  Navan,  Kells. 

Ardee,  Garimgrc 

Dublin Dublin,  Balbriggan,  Kingstown,  Skerries. 

Wieklow Wicklow,  Arklow,  Bray,  Baltinglass. 


Louth Droghedi^  Dmidalk,  Ardee,  Garlixigford. 

"  "       I,  Kii 
Brav, 

B^ildare Athy,  Naas,  Kildare,  Maynooth.^ 

King's  County Tullamore,    Pbilipstown,    Parsonstown,   Ban* 

agher. 
Queen's  County. Maryborough,      Portarlington,      Mountrath, 

Mountmellick. 

Carlow Carlow,  Tullow. 

KOkenny Kilkenny,  Callan,  Thomastown. 

Wexford. Wexford,  New  Boss,  Enniscortby. 

COMNAUGHT. 

Leitrim Carrick-on-Sbannon,  Manor-Hamilton. 

filigo. Sligo. 

Mayo Castlebar,  Ballinrobe,  Ballina,  Westport. 

Roscommon Roscommon,  Boyle,  Elphin. 

Oalway Galway,  Loughrea,  Tuam,  Gort,  Ballinasloe. 

MimSTEB. 

Tipperary....; Clonmel,  Cashel,  Tinperary,  Carnck-oii-^Tjii^ 

Rtmcrea,  Nenagb,  Thurles,  CahVi. 
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Connties.  Chief  Towns. 

Clare.... Ennis,  Kilrnsh,  Killaloe,  Ennistimon. 

Limerick Limerick,  KatUcealef  Newcastle. 

Kerry Tralee,  Dingle,  Killamey. 

Cork Cork,  Bandon,  Kinsale,  Yonghal,  Mallow,  Fer- 

moy,  Queenstown,  Charleville. 
Waterford Waterford,  Duigaryan,  Lismore,  Tallow. 

Islands.  —  Rathlin  Isle,  North  Isles  of  Arran,  AcUil, 
Clare  Island,  South  Isles  of  Arran,  Valentia. 

Bays,  etc. — Belfast  Lough,  Bays  of  Strangford,  Dun- 
drum,  Carlingford,  Dundalk,  Dublin ;  Harbours  of  Wexford, 
Waterford,  Cork;  Bays  of  Dunmanus,  Bantry,  Kenmare, 
Dingle,  Tralee,  Galway,  Clew,  Sligo,  Donegal;  Lough 
Swilly,  Lough  Foyle. 

Capes. — Malin  Head,  Fair  Head,  Howth  Head,  Wick- 
low  Head,  Carnsore  Point,  Cape  Clear,  Mizzen  Head,  Loop 
Head,  Slyne  Head,  Achil  Head,  Urris  Head. 

Lakes. — Neagh,  Erne,  Killamey,  Allen,  Conn,  Mask, 
Corrib,  Ree,  Derg. 

Rivers.— Shannon,  Barrow,  Nore,  Boyne,  Liffey,  Slaney, 
Suir,  Blackwater,  Lee,  Bandon,  Bann,  Lagan,  Moume, 
Foyle. 

Mountains. — Moume,  Slieve  Bloom,  Wicklow,  Magilli- 
cuddy*8  Reeks,  Mangerton,  Mount  Nephin,  Croagh  Patrick. 

REMABKS. 

Ireland  extends  from  51**  26'  to  55'  23'  N.  lat  and  from  5* 
24'  to  lO""  30'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  280  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  180  miles. 

Situated  between  Britain  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Ireland  has 
a  more  humid  atmosphere,  but  a  milder  temperature,  than  the 
sister  island.  Its  verdure,  accordingly,  is  fresher  and  deeper, 
and  entitles  it  to  the  distinction  of  the  Green  or  Emerald  Isle. 
It  has  comparatively  few  mountains ;  but  several  of  them  vie 
in  height  with  the  loftiest  eminences  in  England.  Although 
great  part  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  covered  with  trees,  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  forest 
now  remains.  The  quantities  of  wood  that  are  occasionally 
dug  out  of  the  bogs,  prove  that  they  occupy  the  places  of  ancient 
forests.  These  bogs  c(Histitnte,  with  the  rivers  and  lakes,  a 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  aspect  of  the  Qountry. 
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In  general  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  yery  fertile,  but  nntil  re- 
cently the  mode  of  farming  was  bad.  The  land  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  rented  firom  the  proprietors  by  persons  called 
middlemen,  who  let  it  to  farmers,  and  these  again  parcelled  it 
oat  in  small  portions  to  an  inferior  set  of  tenants.  Each  of  the 
higher  classes  oppressed  and  ground  its  inferior ;  and  the  land 
was  occupied  by  men  without  capital  to  improve  it,  whose  ne- 
cessities compelled  them  to  force  from  it  whatever  it  would 
yield  for  a  miserable  subsistence  and  the  payment  of  their  rack- 
fents.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1845  and  following 
years  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  introduction  of  a  better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  Irish  husbandry  is  now  in  most 
parts  of  the  island  adopting  the  improved  practices  and  imple- 
ments of  England  and  Scotland. 

Ireland  has  many  excellent  harbours  and  other  advantages 
for  commerce ;  its  coasts  are  so  deeply  indented  that  scarcely 
any  place  is  more  than  50  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  It 
abounds  in  valuable  minerals:  limestone  is  found  in  almost 
every  district;  and  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  in  various 
quarters.  The  beautiful  marbles  of  Kilkenny,  Donegal,  and 
Gralway,  are  well  known.  The  Oiants*  Causeway  is  a  most 
remarkable  columnar  basaltic  formation  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Antrim.  The  main  lines  of  canal  navigation  are  the  Grand, 
Royal,  and  Ulster  Canals.  The  earliest  railway  constructed 
in  Ireland  was  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  which  was  opened 
in  1834.  Railway  communication  now  extends  from  side  to 
side  of  the  island,  connecting  all  the  chief  cities  and  towns. 

The  great  educational  institutions  are,  the  University  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Queen's  University,  including 
the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  The  Board 
of  National  Education  was  established  in  1832 ;  the  number  of 
teachers  is  now  nearly  six  thousand,  the  number  of  scholars 
being  about  half  a  million. 

Since  the  year  1800  Ireland  has  been  united  with  Great 
Britam,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws.  But  the  people,  long 
oppressed,  and  restricted  in  their  commerce  and  manufactures 
by  severe  and  injudicious  enactments,  are  still  inclined  to  dis- 
content. Religious  distinctions  are  another  cause  of  this  un- 
quiet disposition.  The  established  form  of  religion  is  that  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
Roman-catholics :  and  although  they  now  enjoy  nearly  com- 
plete toleration  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  wor^br^^  nxA  «x^ 
Mdnusedhle  to  almost  all  civU  ofBces,  they  look  mtk  \iO^\2^\.'3 
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on  the  endowment  of  a  church  which  they  regard  as  heretical. 
In  Ireland  there  were  long  four  archbishops  and  eighteen 
bishops ;  but  by  an  act  passed  in  1833,  the  numbers  were  re- 
duced to  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops.  The  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  is  primate  of  all  Ireland.  In  Ulster,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  Presbyterians,  and  their  clergy  receive 
an  allowance  from  gOYemment. 

Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  Ireland,  and  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
Of  late  years  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  introduced* 
The  Irish  are  a  sprightly,  warm-hearted,  and  ingenuous  people. 
In  the  vivacity  of  their  disposition,  and  the  gayety  of  their 
manner,  they  resemble  the  French  more  than  the  English  or 
Scotch.  Hardy,  daring,  and  heedless  of  danger,  they  may  be 
ranked  among  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world.  In  science 
and  literature  many  of  them  have  obtained  great  eminence. 
They  excel  particularly  in  eloquent  declamation. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Ireland  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles? 
into  how  many  provinces  is  it  divided  ?  How  many  counties  do 
they  contain?  What  are  the  counties  in  Ulster?  In  Leinster? 
In  Connaught?  In  Munster?  Name  the  principal  towns  in  Done- 
gal, in  Londonderry,  in  Antrim,  etc. 

Name  the  principal  islands  of  Ireland.  Name  its  ba^.  Name 
its  capes.  Name  the  principal  lakes.  Name  the  principal  rivers. 
Name  the  principal  mountains.     Where  is  Dingle,  Coleraine,  Down- 

e trick,  Sligo,  Navan,  Enniskillen,  Ennis,  Youghal,  Tnam,  Tralee, 
arvborough,  Mullingar,  Athv,  Dundalk?  etc. 

Where  b  Slyne  Head,  Killamey  Lakes,  Lough  Swilly,  Urris 
Head,  Malin  Head,  Lough  Allen,  Lough  Derg?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Ireland  situ* 
ated?  What  are  its  greatest  length  and  breadth?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  climate  of  Ireland?  What  effect  has  this  on  its  ap- 
pearance? Is  Ireland  a  mountainous  countrv?  Does  it  appear 
to  have  ever  been  covered  with  wood?  By  what  is  the  place  of  its 
ancient  forests  now  occupied?  Of  what  description  is  the  soil  of 
Ireland?  What  were  the  faults  in  the  mode  of  farming?  What 
improvements  have  recently  taken  place  ?  What  canals  and  rail- 
wav8  does  it  contain  ? 

When  was  Ireland  united  in  p^ovemment  with  Great  Britain? 
Why  are  the  people  in  general  mclined  to  discontent  ?  What  is 
another  cause  of  their  unquiet  disposition?  What  is  the  estab- 
lished religion  ?  Of  what  religious  persuasion  are  the  majority  of 
the  people  ?  What  is  at  present  the  number  of  archbishops  and 
bishops  r  Who  is  the  primate  of  all  Ireland?  What  is  the  pre- 
vailiug  form  of  worship  in  Ulster? 

What  is  the  staple  manufacture?  What  other  manu&cture  has 
jbeea  lately  introduced  ?  What  is  the  nalionsi  <!^;:uKnj(!X«t  Qt^«  Itiah? 
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people  do  they  resemble  in  disposition  and  manners?  Are 
>^ood  soldiers?  Have  they  made  any  figure  in  science  and 
ore  ?    In  what  do  they  particularly  excel  ? 


DESCBIPTIVB  TABLE. 


l^IL,  an  isUnd  90  miles  in  cir- 
(longing  to  the  connty  of  Mayo, 
hich  it  is  separated  by  a  nar- 
anneL    Pop.  6776. 
11  Head,  a  promontory  form- 
s  W.  point  of  Achil  Island. — 
N.lat.l(yU'W.]ong. 
)ii,  Lough,  an  expanse  of  the 
on,  in  tiie  county  of  Leitrim. 
rim,   a   maritime  county  in 
ovince  of  Ulster.    Its  coasts 
cky  and  highly  picturesque. 
r7,7e3. 

;rim,  a  town  in  the  above  coun- 
;he  N.  E.  extremity  of  Lough 
.    Pop.  2138. 

ee,  an  ancient  town  in  Louth, 
Dee.    Pop.  2926. 
'fert,  a  town  in  Kerry,  once  the 
'  a  bishop.    Pop.  367. 
low,  a  seaport  in  WicUow,  on 
roca.    Pop.  4760. 
la.gh'^,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of 
.    Pop.  190,066. 
la^V,  the  capital  of  the  above 
r,  and  the  seat  of  the  Arch- 
I  of  Armagh,  primate  of  all  Ire- 
Pop.  8969.-64,  21  N.  6,  40  W. 
■an,  North  Isles  of,  a  group  on 
V.  coast  of  Donegal.— South 
>f,  a  group  at  the  entrance  of 
J  Bay,  containing  many  inter- 
remains  of  the  forts,  churches, 
ouses  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
t>f  Ireland. 

;e'aton,  an  ancient  town  in 
ick,  at  the  Junction  of  the 
kon  and  Deel,  with  several  fine 

Pop.  1637. 
"hoj,  a  pleasant  town  in  Meath, 
some  fine  seats  in  the  vicinity. 
62. 

lone^.  a  town  on  the  Shannon, 
'  in  Westmeath  and  partly  in 
mmon.  Pop.  6227.-68,  26  N. 
V. 

y^,  the  county  town  of  Kildare, 
eeted  by  the  Barrow.  Pop. 
-63, 0  N.  6, 68  W. 
fh'rim,  a  village  in  Galway, 
rable  for  the  signal  victory 
1  by  Oeoeral  Ginckle  over  the 
of  James  II.  in  1691,  which  de- 
thBUteaflreJMuL    Pop.  888, 


BALBRIG'GAN,  a  thriving  sea- 
port  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  imitation  silk 
stockings  of  very  fine  texture.  Pop. 
2258. 

Balli^na,  a  town  in  Mayo,  pleasant- 
ly situated  on  the  river  Moy,  over 
which  is  a  bridge  of  16  arches,  whidh 
unites  it  to  the  town  of  Ardnaree. 
Pop.  6419. 

Ballinaslo«^,a  thriving  town  partly 
in  Galway,  partly  in  Koscommon, 
famous  for  a  large  cattle  fair.  Pop. 
3911 

Ballinrobe'',  a  town  in  Mayo. 
Pop.  2506. 

Ballycas''tle,  a  seaport  in  Antrim, 
in  the  vicinity  of  romantic  scenery 
and  extensive  coal-mines.  Pop.  1626. 
—66, 12  N.  6, 16  W. 

Ballyme'na,  a  town  in  Antrim,  on 
the  Maine,  with  a  considerable  linen 
trade.    Pop.  6774. 

Ballymo^ney,  a  town  in  Antrim, 
with  good  markets.    Pop.  2603. 

Ballyshan^non,  a  seaport  in  Done- 
gal,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  flowing  out  of 
Lough  Erne.  Pop.  3197.— 64, 80  N. 
8,  low. 

Baltimore^  a  seaport  in  Cork,  with 
an  excellent  harbour.    Pop.  145. 

Bal-'tinglass,  a  town  in  Wicklow, 
in  a  beautiful  vale  on  the  Slaney, 
with  extensive  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures.    Pop.  1304. 

Ban'^agAer,  a  town  in  King's  Coun- 
ty on  the  Shannon.    Pop.  1426. 

Ban'bridge,  a  town  in  Down,  on 
the  Bann,  with  a  considerable  linen 
trade.    Pop.  4033. 

Ban''don,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  situated  on  the  river  Bandon, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Kinsale. 
Pop.  6243.— 61,  45  N.  8,  42  W. 

Ban'gor,  a  town  in  Down,  on  Bel- 
fast Longh,  the  site  of  a  monastery 
famous  in  the  Dark  Ages.    P.  2581. 

Bann,  a  river  which  rises  in  Dowi^ 
passes  through  Lough  Neagh,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  four  miles  below 
Coleraine. 

Ban^try  Bay,  a  txA  \Kf  Vci  \\k« 
county  of  Cork,  80  milea  \oiifi  %xA 
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from  4  to  6  broftd.  Here,  in  1796,  a 
body  of  French  troops  effected  a  land- 
ing, but  were  taken  prisoners. 

Ban'try,  a  seaport  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  at  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay. 
Pop.  2438.— 61,  41  N.  9,  27  W. 

Bar^row,  a  river  in  Leinster,  which 
rises  in  Queen's  County,  separates 
that  county  and  Kilkenny  on  the  W., 
from  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Wexford, 
on  the  E. ;  and,  after  receiving  the 
More  and  Suir,  falls  into  Waterford 
harbour. 

Belfast^,  a  flourishing  seaport  in 
Antrim,  at  the  head  of  Belfast 
Lough,  with  extensive  manufactures 
of  linen  and  cotton,  and  a  great  ex- 
port trade.  Here  is  one  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  Pop.  120,777.-64,  86  N. 
6,65W. 

Belfast'  Lough  or  Carrickfer'gus 
Bay,  an  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Li^an,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Antrim,  af- 
fording safe  anchorage  for  shipping. 

Belturn)et,  a  town  in  Cavan,  on 
the  Erne,  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive 
linen  manufactures.    Pop.  2068^ 

Birr.    See  Parsonstown. 

Black^rock,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  a  celebrated  sea-bathing 
place,  wiUi  many  fine  villas.  Pop. 
2923.-63, 18  N.  6, 18  W. 

Black' water,  a  river  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Koiry,  and,  flowing 
through  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Wateiford,  enters  the  sea  at  Youghal 
Bay. 

Boyle,  a  town  in  Roscommon, 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  stream  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  8098. 

Boyne,  a  river  which  rises  in  Kil- 
dare, and,  flowing  through  Meath, 
fiills  into  the  sea  below  Drogheda. 
This  river  is  famous  for  the  decisive 
battle  in  which  William  III.  defeated 
the  troops  of  James  II.  in  1690. 

Bray,  a  seaport  in  Wicklow.  Pop. 
4182.— 68,12  N.  6,8  W. 

CA'HIR,  a  thriving  town  in  Tip- 
perary,  on  the  Suir,  with  the  ruins 
ofanancientcastle  and  abbey.  P.8466. 

Callan,  a  town  in  Killkenny,  on 
King's  River,  once  a  place  of  im- 
portance.   Pop.  2831. 

Cappoquin'',  an  ancient  town  in 
the  county  of  Waterford.  on  the 
Blackwater,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
strong  castle.    Pop.  1774. 

Car'lingford,  a  town  in  Louth,  on 
Carlingford  Bay.    Pop.  777. 

CarOingford  Bay^  a  fine  haven  in 
Louth,  bMvinr  90  fathoms  of  water, 
Jbui  beset  by  aangerowt  rocks 


Carlow,  a  county  in  Leinster, 
separated  from  Wexford  by  a  range 
of  mountains.    Pop.  67,137. 

Carlow,  the  county  town  of  Car- 
low,  beantifiilly  situated  on  the  Bar- 
row.   Pop.  8742.-62,  61  N.  6, 64  W. 

Cam'sore  Point,  in  Wexford,  the 
S.  E.  point  of  Ireland.— 4^2,  11  N.  6^ 
23  W. 

Carrickfer^gus,  a  seaport,  and  the 
countv  town  of  Antrim,  on  Bel&st 
Lough.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  has  a  strong  castle, 
situated  on  a  rock  projecting  into  the 
sea.    Pop.  4028.— 64,  43  M.  6^  48  W. 

Carrickfer'gus  Bay.  See  Belfast 
Lough. 

Carrickmacross^,  a  town  in  Hon- 
aghan.    Pop.  2070. 

Car'rick-on-Shan'non,  the  oonntf 
town  of  Leitrim.    Pop.  1687. 

Car'rick-on-Suir,  a  town  in  Ti]^ 
perary,  with  extensive  woollen  man- 
ufactures.   Pop.  6636. 

Cash'el,  a  city  in  Tipperary,  and 
an  ancient  episcopal  see.  It  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  remarkable  eminence, 
called  the  Rock  of  CasheJ^  rising 
abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  crowned 
with  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral  and 
other  ancient  buildings.  Here,  in 
1172,'acouncil  was  held  which  decreed 
that  the  Irish  church  should  be  re- 
formed on  the  model  of  the  English 
church.    Pop.  4874. 

Castlebar',  the  county  town  of 
Mayo,  with  considerable  trade,  {wr* 
ticularly  in  linens.    Pop.  8078. 

Castleblay'ney,  a  town  in  Mon- 
aghan,  in  a  beautiful  district  Pop. 
1822. 

Castle-Com'er,  a  handsome  town 
in  Kilkenny,  with  a  great  trade  in 
coals  and  butter.    Pop.  1486. 

Castle-Pollard,  a  town  in  West- 
meath.    Pop.  1013. 

Cav^an,  an  inland  county  in  Ulster. 
Pop.  163,906. 

Cav'an,  the  county  town  of  Cavan, 
situated  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  3209. 

Charle'viUe,  a  handsome  town  in 
Cork,  with  a  good  trade.    Pop.  246& 

Clare,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
Clew  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Mavo. 

Clare,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Man- 
ster.    Pop.  166,806. 

Clare,  a  town  in  Mayo.    Popi  1828. 

Clear,  Cape,  a  promontory  to  the 
S.  of  Cape  Clear  Island,  off  the  coast 
of  Cork,  about  six  miles  firom  the 
mainland,  and    surmounted   by    a 


Claw  Bur.  n  bar  la  Mkto,  H  inU«g 
InuE  uid  T  broad. 

(Ho'Blar,  aa  uicienl  oil;  in  Tynma, 
ftcmeriT  tha  •»!  of  ■  btahop— no  v  le- 
dMBdloaiUaggUngTlUaee.  P.  889. 

ClonakU'tr  ■  ihriTing  tnirn  In  (he 
coiintT  of  C«k.  with  >  gnat  trade  la 
Uaaaa.    Fop.sioe. 

CtiRwa,  a  tovn  In  MonigbBO,  wllb 
•oaw  IntcndiDg  anUiiDlUeB.  i\ip. 
»Ma— W,iaH.T,18W.     . 

Clonmel',  tbs  coiuitr  town  of  ^p- 
■amrr,  pleaaantl;  ■ttuUed  on  lh« 
ildr.     Plip.ll,IM— 62,S1N.7,11W. 

Clorna,  a  town  In  Cork,  and  a 
ktahWa  aee,  Bnlled  Co  tHat  of  Cork 
and  Rom.    Pop.  1434. 

CoWalne'T  a  town  In  Londandcrry, 
OB  Uu  Bairn,  noted  for  Uie  mauuhc- 
tne  or  Uneo.  Pop.  SUBl^-lA,  8  N, 
443  W. 

Conn,  ftlakft  of  coat 
utjotHari 


BoqagiV,  a'  uijri 
■Had  0>riB 


y  In  tlia  Tlcinity  in  niiicb  ai 

tnlnrd.    Pop-  14T5, 

Doim.  a  mftrltlme  CMunty  In  tl 


•f'lreluid.     Ft  untlnnEd  a  distinct 

tfl^njl-tr^  It  li  atiU  cba  mdeit  and 
■oat  enlmnrorod  part  of  IraLaod. 
Fn.SlMa£ 

Cookr^oiro,  a  town  in  Tyrona, 
wltb  good  marketi.    fop.  326T. 


It  poaasaaei  great  trade,  parUcuUrlv 
IB  the  Blpurt  of  gnin  b.di1  M  kinde. 
of  proTlAona.     Here  la  one  of  tb« 

Cor'iib,  a  bunllfnl  lake  In  Oal~ 


Mayo,  on  the  B.  E.  of  Ulew  flay,  t 
Ma5  leet  aboie  the  Ie>e1  of  the  K>.  I 
DEBe.  Ldugh,  a  like  formed  b;  '  i 
ib»  eipanH  of  tha  Shannon,  eeparat- 1 1 
IngO  alway  and  Clare  from  Tlppernry,  | 

lake  In  Dunagal,  a  KiinBd  reliEluui.  i  > 
^igrimage  of  tha  Bomaitcatbolicfl.     ] 
own.    Bee  Londondeny.  1 

IHn'^  a  aaaport  In  Kerry,  od  I 
Dingle  Baw,  the  moH  weUerly  town  1 
In  fraland.     Pop-  2360.~iS,  B  N.jt 


Dn/^heda,    ■ 
by  Cromwell,  "i 


^s''^lBb 


o,nln^s^Law^l^ 


inetropolitaa  eoonty, 
nd  the  mBRnihcence 


if  ihe'uOe;,  iboul 
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DundnZk''  Bay,  in  Louth,  on  the 
Irish  ChanneL  At  high  water  it  is 
A  considerable  harbour,  bat  at  low 
water  it  is  almost  dry. 

DundruiD^,  a  capacious  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Down. 

Dungan''non,  a  town  in  Tyrone, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  O'Neilis, 
kings  of  Ulster.    Pop.  8994. 

Dungar^van,  a  town  in  Waterford, 
situated  on  Dungarvan  Bay,  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  P.  6886. 
—62, 5  N.  7,  38  W. 

Dunman'us  Bay,  a  spacious  haven 
in  Cork,  S.  of  Bantry  Bay. 

Dunman'way,  a  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cork,  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
valley,  on  the  Bandon.  Pop.  2068. 
—61  44  N.  9  4  W. 

EDQE'WORTHSTOWN,  a  pleas- 
ant town  in  Longford,  distinguished 
as  the  birthplace  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Pop.  860. 

EKphin,  an  episcopal  city  in  Ros- 
common, the  birthplace  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.    Pop.  1007. 

En'nis,  the  county  town  of  Clare, 
on  the  Ferg^is,  which  here  becomes 
navigable  by  large  boats.  Its  abbey 
is  one  ofthe  finest  in  the  island.  Pop. 
7176.— 62,  63  N.  8,  67  W. 

Enuiscor'thy,  a  town  in  Wexford, 
on  the  Slaney.    Pop.  6396. 

Enniskil^'len,  tlie  county  town  of 
Fermanagh,  delightfully  situated  on 
an  island  in  Lough  Erne.  Pop.  6820. 
—64,  21  N.  7,  38  W. 

Ennisti'^mon,  a  town  in  Clare,  on 
the  Oyna,  with  a  good  export  trade 
in  corn.    Pop.  1460. 

Erne,  Lough,  a  beautiM  lake  in 
Fermanagh,  studded  with  numerous 
islands.  It  consists  of  two  basins, 
the  larger  of  which  extends  upwards 
of  20  miles  by  12. 

Erne,  River,  rises  in  Longford, 
crosses  the  county  of  Cavan,  passes 
through  Lough  Erne,  and  flows  into 
Donegal  Bay. 

Eyre'court,  a  town  in  Galway,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  castle.    Pop.  968. 

FAIR  HEAD,  a  promontory  in 
Antrim,  636  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
compoRed  of  basaltic  pillars,  some  of 
them  280  feet  in  height,  the  largest 
yet  discovered  in  any  part  of  the 
world.— 66, 14  N.  6,  9  W. 

Ferman''a^A,  an  inland  county  in 
Ulster.    Pop.  106,768. 

Fermoy',  a  town  in  Cork,  on  the 

Blackwater,  which  if  here  crossed  by 

M  bridge  of  18  archef.    Pop.  8706 


was  in  former  times  fortified  and  sur- 
rounded by  walls.    Pop.  2808. 

Foyle,  a  river,  in  Ulster,  which, 
after  passing  Londonderry,  expands 
into  a  fine  bay,  called  Lough  FdVle, 
sixteen  miles  long  and  nine  broad. 

Fresh'ford,  a  town  in  Kilkenny. 
Pop.  956. 

GAL'^AY,  an  extensive  mari- 
time county  in  Connaught.  Pop. 
271,478. 

Gal'way,  the  county  town  of  Gal- 
way, on  the  broad  stream  by  which 
the  waters  of  Lough  Corrib  are  di»- 
charged  into  Galway  Bay.  Here  is 
one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Popi 
16,967.-63, 16  N.  9,  8  W. 

Gal'way  Bay,  a  large  bay  between 
Galway  and  Clare. 

Gi'ants'  Causeway,  a  celebrated 
promontory  and  natural  curiosity  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Antrim,  composed  of 
lofty  and  regular  basaltic  columns, 
at  least  80,000  in  number,  whicb  ran 
out  a  great  way  into  the  sea. 

Gor'ey,  a  town  in  Wexford,  witk 
extensive  fisheries.    Pop.  20781 

Gort,  a  town  in  Galway.    P.  3108. 

Graigu«,  a  town  in  Kilkenny,  beao- 
tifully  situated  on  the  Barrow,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  stately  abbey  and 
castle.    Pop.  1320. 

Gran'^ard,  a  neat  town  in  Longford. 
Pop.  1671. 

HOWTH  HEAD,  a  promontory 
terminating  the  peninsula  of  Howth, 
on  the  north  of  Dublin  Bay.— 63,  23 
N.  6  4  W. 

KANTURK^  a  pleasant  town  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  near  the  Black- 
water.    Pop.  2286. 

Kells,  an  ancient  town  in  Meaita, 
on  the  Blackwater.  Pop.  8234^— 68L 
44  N.  6, 61  W. 

Kenmare'  River,  an  inlet  of  the 
sea  in  the  S.  W.  of  Kerry,  about  40 
miles  long. 

Ker'ry,  a  maritime  county  of  Mon- 
ster, separated  from  Clare  by  the 
Shannon.    Pop.  201,800. 

Kilbeg'gan,  a  town  in  Westmeath, 
Pop.  128& 

Kildare^,  an  inland  county  in  Lein- 
ster.    Pop.  90,946. 

Kildare',  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  noted  for  the  eurragh  or 
common  in  its  neighbourhood,  the 
finest  race-ground  in  Europe.  Pop. 
1399. 

Kilken'ny,  a  county  in  the  B.  W. 
of  Leinster.    Pop.  110,84L 

Kilken'ny,  the  capital  ofthe  coim- 


Fetb^ard,  a  town  in  T^perary;  lt\ty  of  l&AULenxk7,KciV7ot<»nLild«tab1e 
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faDportaaM,  bewitiftilly  ritiutted  on 
the  N<H«.  In-itii  Tknnlty  are  flue 
Buurble  foenies.  Pop.  14474.— ^2, 
»  N.  7, 18  W. 

Killala,  a  pleanmt  little  town  in 
Majo,  whieh  the  French  occupied 
for  a  short  time  in  1798.  Pop.  942. 
"M,  18  N.  9, 12  W. 

Kil]aIo«^  an  ancient  town  in  Glare, 
OB  the  Shannon,  over  which  there  is 
here  a  bridge  of  19  arches.  Pop.  1877. 

tJUn'ney,  a  thriving  town  in  Ker- 
ly,  mneh  nequented  on  account  of 
its  lakes,  which  exhihit  the  most 
beantiAil  and  pietnresque  scenery  in 
Ireland.    Pop.  6204. 

Kflnub'^y  a  town  in  Clare,  on  the 
Shannon.    Pop.  4603. 

King's  Coun^,  in  the  W.  of  Lein- 
ster,  My<>^>>^  IHpperary  on  the  8., 
»paraied  from  Gal  way  by  the 


It  was  named  after  King 
fQaeen 


and 

Shannon. 

Philip  of  Spain,  the  husband  of  Que 

Maiy  I.  of  England.    Pop.  90/H3. 

Kmgs'conrt,  a  thriying  litUe  town 
in  Cavaa.    Pop.  1020. 

Kings'town,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  IHiblin,  with  a  fine  harbour,  and 
a  railway  to  DnbliUd — Mail  steam- 
padcets  sail  daily  to  and  finom  Liver- 
jtocL  and  to  and  from  Holyhead.  Pop. 
UMB^-Ca,  18  N.  6, 8  W. 

iLinsale',  a  seaport  in  Cork,  on  a 
fine  bay  at  the  month  of  the  Bandon. 
Pop.  486a-«l,  42  N.  8, 80  W. 

LAGKAM,  a  river  in  Down,  which 
fOls  into  Belfitst  Lough. 

Laneslborough,  a  village  in  Long^ 
ford,  pleasantly  ^tnated  on  the  Shan- 
non.   Pop.  441. 

Lame,  a  seaport  in  Antrim,  on 
Lough  Lame.  Pop.  2766. 
.  Lee,  a  river  which  issues  from  a 
lake  in  the  ooun^  of  Cork,  flows 
eastward,  and,  passing  the  city  of 
Cork,  falls  into  die  harbour. 

Leigh'lin  Bridge,  a  flourishing 
town  in  Carlow,  on  the  Barrow,  with 
the  romantic  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle.    Pop.  1246. 

Lein'ster,  an  extensive  province 
in  the  S.  £.  It  was  the  earliest 
settled  by  the  English,  contains 
DuMin,  the  capital,  and  is  in  general 
weU  cultivated.    Pop.  1,467,636. 

Lei^'trim,  a  county  in  the  N.  £. 
ofConnaught.    Pop.  104,744. 

Lei'trlm,  a  small  town  in  the  above 
eounty,  on  the  Shannon.    Pop.  248. 

Letterken'ny,  a  town  in  Donegal, 
on  the  Swilly,  with  a  good  trade  in 
Unen.    Pop.  2166. 


lAtHej,  M  Hrwe  which  Haeg  uaong  /  Pop.  8289. 


the  Wicklow  If oantainiL  and  flows 
through  Kildare  and  Dublin  into 
Dublin  harbour.  So  numerous  are 
its  windings,  that  although  the  dis- 
tance from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is 
only  10  miles  in  a  straight  line,  its 
actual  course  is  71. 

Lifford,  the  county  town  of  Don- 
egal, on  the  Foyle,  opposite  Stra- 
bane.  Pop.  698. 

Lim'erick,  a  county  in  Munster, 
separated  fhnn  Clare  by  the  Shan- 
non.   Pop.  217,277. 

Lim'enck,  the  capital  of  the  conn- 

Sr  of  Limerick,  on  the  Shannon,  a 
onrishing  dty,  with  an  extensive 
trade,  and  considerable  manufactures 
of  lace,  linen,  woollen,  and  paper. 
It  sustained  a  famous  siege  by  the 
forces  of  King  WUlUm  III.  in  1690 
and  1691.  Pop.  44,476.-62,  40  N.  8^ 
86  W. 

Lislram,  a  flne  town  in  Antrim, 
on  the  Lagan,  with  considerable  m»* 
nufoctures.    Pop.  7508. 

Lismore'',  a  tovm  in  Waterford,  on 
the  BlaclLwater,  with  a  castle,  in 
which  the  celebrated  Bobert  Boyle 
was  bora.    Pop.  2066. 

Listot0^el,  a  town  in  Kerry,  on  the 
Feale;  its  ancient  castle  is  now  in 
rains.    Pop.  2278. 

Londonder'ry  or  Der^ry,  a  mari« 
time  county  in  the  N.  of  Ulster. 
Pop.  184,200. 

Londonder^ry,  the  capital  of  the 
above  county,  a  city  of  great  an- 
tiquity, pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Foyle.  It  sustained  a  memorable 
siege  against  the  whole  Irish  forces 
under  James  II.,  from  December  1688 
to  August  1689.  Pop.  20,876.-64, 69 
N.  7,  20  W. 

Long'ford,  a  county  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Leinster.    Pop.  71,694. 

Long'ford,  the  county  town  of 
Longford,  on  the  Camlin.   Pop.  4872. 

Loop  Head,  a  promontory  in  the  S. 
W.  of  Clare.— 62,  84  N.  9, 67  W. 

Loughreo',  a  well-built  town  in 
Oalway.    Pop.  8074. 

Louth,  a  maritime  county  in  the 
N.  E.  of  Leinster.    Pop.  75,973. 

Louth,  an  ancient  town,  giving 
name  to  the  county ;  it  is  now  reduced 
to  a  village.    Pop.  416. 

Lur^gan,  a  pleasant  town  in  Ar- 
magh, with  extensive  linen  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  7772. 

M  ACROOM^  a  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cork,  surrounded  by  picturesqiie 
scenery,  with  some  TomaulV^  ivi^xksu 
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MagUlieadd/fl  Beelu,  a  monntain 
In  Kerry,  the  highest  in  Ireland, 
rising  from  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Killamer  to  the  height  of  8414 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Mal'in  Head,  a  cape  in  Donegal, 
the  most  northerly  point  of  land  in 
Ireland— 66,  28  N.  7, 24  W. 

Mallow,  a  town  in  the  eonnty  of 
Cork,  on  the  Blackwater.    Pop.  4841. 

Man'^gerton,  a  hill  in  Kerry,  near 
Killamey  Lakes,  2766  feet  high. 

Man'or-Hamilton,  a  pleasant  town 
in  Leitrim,  with  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient castle.    Fop.  1168. 

Ma'ryborongh,  the  capital  of 
Qneen's  County.    Fop.  2986. 

Mask,  a  considerable  lake  in  Mayo, 
on  the  borders  of  Oalway. 

Maynooth^  a  town  in  Kildare, 
where  a  college  for  the  education  of 
the  Roman-catholic  clergy  was  esta- 
blished by  the  Irish  parliament  in 
1785.    Pop.  1497. 

May^o,  a  maritime  county  in  Con- 
nanght.    Pop.  254,796. 

Meath,  a  county  in  the  east  of 
Leinster.    Pop.  110378. 

Mid'dleton,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Lee, 
with  a  considerable  export  trade. 
Pop.  3401. 

Mit'chelstown,  a  handsome  town 
In  the  county  of  Cork,  situated  on 
the  river  Puncheon.    Pop.  2922. 

Mia^sen  Head,  a  cape  in  Cork,  the 
extreme  S.  W.  point  of  Ireland.— 61, 
27  N.  9,  60  W. 

Mon'agAan,  a  county  in  the  S.  of 
Ulster.    Pop.  126,482. 

Mon'^agton,  the  county  town  of 
Monaghan.    Pop.  8910. 

Mountmenick,   a   neat  town   in 

aueen's  County,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
uakers.    Pop.  8062. 

Mountrath',  a  town  in  Qneen's 
County,  on  the  river  More.  Pop. 
2066. 

Moume,  a  river  in  Tyrone,  which 
Joins  the  Foyle  at  Ltfford. 

Moume  Mountains,  a  range  of 
hills  in  Down,  of  which  Slieve  Don- 
nard  is  2796  feet  above  the  sea. 

Mullingar',  the  county  town  of 
Westmeath,  a  great  mart  for  wooL 
Pop.  6426. 

Mun'ster,  a  province  occupying  the 
8.  W.  of  Ireland,  and  containing  the 
cities  of  Cork  and  Limerick.    Pop. 

NAAfl^  a  town  of  great  antiquity 
Ai  KUdMn,  oa  M  branch  ot  the  Orand 
CmomL  Pc!p.rMA— 6S^  18,  N.6»  40  W. 


Nav'an,  a  town  In  Meath,  on  tht 
Boyne.    Pop.  4187. 

Ne'a^A,  Lough,  remarkable  for  Its 
petrifying  quality,  is  a  lai^  lake  la 
Ulster,  surrounded  by  the  oonntles 
of  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone^ 
and  Londonderry.  It  is  about  9(> 
miles  long,  12  broad,  and  oovera 
100,000  acres. 

Me'na^A,  a  town  In  Tipperary,  on 
a  stream  of  the  same  nnme ;  has  a 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  6SB94. 

Meph'in,  a  mountain  in  Mayo,  2680 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Newcas'tle,  a  town  in  the  oounty 
of  Limerick.    Pop.  2452. 

Mew  Ross,  a  town  in  Wexford,  on 
a  navigable  stream  formed  by  th« 
More  and  Barrow.    Fop.  6667. 

Mew'ry,  a  flourishing  seaport  and 
manuftcturing  town  in  Down,  on  th* 
Mewry.  Fop.  12,188.-64^  10  N.  ^ 
19  W.  '  -»  -» 

Mewtownards',  a  town  in  Down,  at 
the  head  of  Strangford  Bay,  wita  « 
diaper  manufacture.    Pop.  9648. 

Mew^townlim^avady,  a  handsom* 
town  in  the  county  of  Londondeny, 
on  the  Roe.    Fop.  2782. 

Mew'ton  Stew^art,  a  small  town  la 
Tyrone,  on  the  Moyle.    Pop.  1282. 

More,  a  river  which  rises  in  Slievn 
Bloom  Mountains,  passes  Kilkenny, 
and  falls  into  the  Barrow. 

(TMAaff,  the  county  town  of  Ty- 
rone.   Pop.  8662. 

P  AR'SOMSTOWN,  or  Birr,  a  town 
in  King's  County,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Shannon.    Pop.  6401. 

Pas'^sag^,  a  town  In  tiie  connfy  of 
Cork,  between  Queenstown  and  the 
dtyofCork.    Pop.  228a 

Phil'lpstown,  a  town  In  King's 
County.    Pop.  918. 

Portadown',  a  thriving  little  town 
in  Armagh.    Pop.  6628. 

Portafer'nr,  a  town  in  Down,  on 
Strangford  Bay.    Pop.  1960. 

Portarlineton,  a  town  in  Queen's 
County,  on  the  Barrow.    Pop.  2661. 

Portrush',  a  seaport  In  Antrim,  to 
the  M.  of  Coleraine,  with  a  good 
harbour.    Fop.  1066. 

Portiim^na,  a  town  in  Oalway,  on 
the  Shannon,  with  a  noble  castle. 
Pop.  1160. 

QUEEM'S  COUMTY,  an  inUnd 
county  in  Leinster,  named  in  honour 
of  Queen  Mary  I.  of  England,  wifii 
of  King  Philip  of  Spain.  Pop.  90,660. 

Queens'to  wn,  formerly  Cove,  a  town 
in  Great  Island,  in  Cork  harbonr, 
with  ni»gn\Ae«at  f^oa^a  and  other 
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eopveiileneet  for  shipping.  Pop. 
8717.— 61, 61  N.  8»  18  W. 

BATUFRI^AND,  a  town  in 
Down,  situated  on  an  eminence,  with 
large  linen  markets.    Pop,  1916. 

Rathkeole'i  a  town  in  Limerick, 
on  the  Deel,  once  fortified  and  de- 
fended br  a  eastle.    Pop.  2761. 

Rathlin,  an  island  on  the  N.  of 
Antrim,  six  miles  long,  and  scarcely 
one  broad.— 66,  SO  N.  6, 18  W. 

Se«y  a  lake  formed  by  the  Shannon 
b^w  Lanesborough,  in  which  are 
some  beantifhl  islands. 

Roeeom'mon,  a  county  in  the  E.  of 
Gonnanght.    Pop.  167,272. 

Roaoom'^mon,  the  county  town  of 
Roecommon,    Pop.  2781. 

Rooereo',  a  flourishing  town  of 
Tlpperarf.    Pop.  3726. 

SHANn^ON,  the  principal  rirw 
of  Ireland,  issues  from  Longh  Allen 
in  Leitrim,  passes  through  Loughs 
BoAn,Ree|andDerg;  separates  Ros- 
•ommon  fktnn  Leitrim,  Longford, 
Westmeath.  and  King's  County^ — 
QMwBf  and  Clare  firom  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  and  Kerry;  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  224 
miles. 

Sker^ries.  a  small  seaport  in  the 
eonnty  of  miblin,  opposite  the  rocks 
called  the  Skerry  IsUmds.  Pop.  2257. 
-68,  36  N.  8,  7  W. 

Skibbereen',  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  on  the  lien,  with  consider- 
•Me  linen  manufactures.    Pop.  8711. 

Sla^'ney,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Wieklow  Mountains,  and  fails  into 
Wexford  harbour. 

Slieve  Bloom,  a  ridge  of  mountains 
in  King^s  and  Queen's  Counties,  2266 
foet  high. 

Sli'^go,  a  county  in  Connaught. 
Pop.  194,846. 

Bli'^go,  a  flourishing  seaport,  and 
•apitu  of  the  above  county,  situated 
on  SliTO  Bay.  Pop.  10,683.-64^  17  N . 
9,  26  W. 

Slyne  Head,  a  eajte  on  the  W.  of 
Oalway.— 63, 24  N.  10, 16  W. 

Strabane^,  a  town  in  Tyrone,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Finn  and  the 
Moume.    Pop.  4811. 

Strang'forcL  an  ancient  town  in 
Down,  near  tlie  entrance  of  the  bay 
to  which  it  gives  name.    Pop.  407. 

Strang^fori^  a  beautiful  bav  in 
Down,  17  miles  long  and  5  broad. 

Soir,  a  river  which  rises  in  Tip- 

Krary,  and  fUls  into  Waterford  bar- 
ur. 
8irii7/>  Loagb,  a  btiy  In  Donegal, 


affording  one  of  the  noblest  harbours 
in  Europe,  nearly  26  miles  long  and 
2  broad. 

TAL^LOW,  a  town  in  Waterford, 
on  the  Bride.    Pop.  1629. 

Tanderagee^  a  finely  situated  town 
in  Armagh,  in  the  centre  of  the  linen 
manufacture.  Pop.  1186.-6^  22  N. 
6,15W. 

Templemore',  a  town  in  Tipperaiy, 
beautifully  situated  near  the  Suir,  in 
a  highly  fertile  district  Pop.  4137. 
62,  48  N.  7,  49  W. 

Thom^'astown,  a  town  in  Kilkenny, 
on  the  Nore.    Pop.  1426. 

Thuritfs,  a  town  in  Tippenury,  di- 
vided by  the  Suir.    Pop.  4866. 

Tippera^ry,  a  county  in  the  N.  E. 
of  Munster.    Pop.  249,106. 

Tippera'^ry,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Tipperarv.    Pop.  6872. 

Tralee',  the  county  town  of  Kerry, 
near  the  head  of  Tndee  Bay.  Pop. 
10,309.— 62, 15  N.  9,  43  W. 

Tramore',  a  handsome  little  town 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  on  a  fina 
bay.    Pop.  1847. 

Trim,  the  coun^  town  of  Meath, 
on  the  Boyne.    Pop.  2^58. 

Tu'am,  a  town  in  Galway,  with 
considerable  trade  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  4566. 

Tullamore^,  a  handsome  town,  the 
capital  of  King's  County.    Pop.  4797. 

TuHow,  a  town  in  Carlow,  on  the 
Slaney.    Pop.  2383. 

Tuskar  Rock,  a  dangerous  rock  on 
the  coast  of  Wexford,  with  a  light* 
house.— 62, 12  N.  6, 13  W. 

T]nrone',  an  inland  county  in  the 
province  of  Ulster.    Pop.  238,500. 

UL'STER,  an  extensive  province 
in  the  N.  of  Ireland,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  linen  manufacture.  It 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  peopled 
by  emigrants  from  Scotland,  who 
profess  the  Presbyterian  religion. 
Pop.  1,914,236. 

Ur^ris  or  Er'ris  Head,  a  cape  on 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  Mayo.— 64, 16  N. 
9,  58W. 

VALEN'TIA,  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Kerry,  6  miles  long  and 
2  broad.-6l,  55  N.  10,  23  W. 

WA'TERFORD,  a  county  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Munster.    Pop.  134,252. 

Wa'terford,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  a  flourishing  seaport; 
with  an  excellent  harbour.  Pop. 
23,29a-62, 16  N.  7, 7  W. 

Westmeath^  an  inland  county  in 
Leinster.    Pop.  90^7^. 

West'port,  a  weU-buWt  aea.v>t\.  Va. 
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Mayo,  on  Clew  Bay.  Pop.  8819.— 
63,  48  N.  9, 29  W. 

Wex'fonl,  a  county  in  the  S.  of 
Leinster.    Pop.  143,954. 

WexTord,  the  county  tovrn  of 
Wexford,  at  the  month  of  the  Slaney. 
Near  this  the  handftil  of  Anglo- 
Normans,  who  began  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  landed  in  1169.  Pop.  11,673. 
—62,  20  N.  6, 27  W. 

WIckHow,  a  maritime  county  in 
Leinster.distinguiahed  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery.    Pop.  86,479. 


Wick^ow,  a  seaport,  and  fh« 
county  town  of  Wicklow.  Pop.  8448. 
About  two  miles  distnnt  is  Wicklow 
Head,  with  two  lighthouses.— 62,  68 
N.  6, 1  W. 

Wicklow  Mountains,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  the  coun^  of  Wick- 
low, 3000  feet  high ;  gold  has  been 
found  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent  d»> 
scending  from  Croghan  Kinsbela. 

YOUOHAL  (Yanlial),  a  seaport 
in  Cork,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black" 
water.    Pop.  6614.— 61, 67  N.  7, 48  W. 
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NORWAY 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by  the  Arctio 
and  Atlantic  Oceans;  S.  by  the  Skager  Rack;  E.  by 
Sweden.  It  contains  121,207  square  miles.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,490,047. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Aggerhutia  or  ChrisHama — 

Aggerhuos Christiaxia,  Drobak. 

Smaalehnen Moss,  Fredericksbald,  Frederioksta^ 

Hedemarkeu Kongsvinger. 

Christian Lessee. 

Boskerad Drammen,  Kongsberg. 

Jarlsberg  and  Laurvig Tonsbeig,  Laoirig. 

Christiansand— 

Bradsberg Skien,  Porsgnmd. 

Nedenaes.... Arendal. 

Lister  and  Mandal Chrisdansand,  MandaL 

Stavanger Stavanger. 

Bergen — 

8.  and  N.  Bergenhnus Bergen,  Rosendal. 

Drontheim — 

Romsdal Christiansnnd. 

H.  and  N.  Drontheim. ......Drontheim,  Boraas. 

Nordland — 

Nordland Alstahong. 

Finnaark     or     Norwegian 
Lapland Tromsoe,  Altengaard,  Hammerfest 

Islands.— Hitteren,  Vigten  Isles,  Lofoden  Isles,  Mar 
geroe. 
Bays. — Christiania,  Hardanger,  Drontheim,  West  I^ord. 
Cap£S. — ^North  Cape,  the  Naze  or  LindesnsBs. 
lf(9r^TAiiir£i.^Dovrifield,  Lang^Md,  TLoVsn. 
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Lakes. — Miosen,  Bands,  Tyri,  Foemund. 
KiVERS.—  Glommen,  Drammen,  Lauven,  Tana. 

SWEDEN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Finmark ;  W.  by  Norway  and  the  Catte- 
gat ;  S.  by  the  Baltic ;  E.  by  the  Baltic,  the  Golf  of 
Bothnia,  and  Russia.  It  contains  about  170,000  square 
miles.    Its  population  in  1858  was  3,734,240. 

Diyidons.  Chief  Towns. 

Sweden  Proper  {or  Svedkmdj-— 

Stockholm Stockholm,  Sigtana,  Oregnmd. 

Upsala Umala. 

Westeras Westens,  SaUu 

Nykoping  or  Suderman- 

lano. Nykoping,  Tnnaberg. 

Orebro Orebro. 

Carlstad  or  Yermland Carlstad. 

Storakopparberg  or  Fah- 

Inn Fahlan,  Hedemora,  Elf^edal. 

OothUmd — 
Linkoping  or  Oestergoth- 

land. Linkoping,  Norrkoping,  Soderkopiqg. 

Calmar Calmar,  Westervick,  Borgholm. 

Jonkoping Jonkoping. 

Kronoberg  or  Wexio Wexio. 

Blekinge  or  Carlscrona. . . .  Carlscrona. 
SkaralMrg  or  liIarie8tad...Mariestad,  Skara. 
Elfsborg  or  Wenersborg..Wener8borg. 
Gottenbnrg  and  Bohiis....Gottenbiirg,  Uddevalla. 

Halmstad Halmstad. 

Christianstad Christianstad. 

Malmo Malmo,  Lund,  Helsingborg,  Landicrona. 

Gothland. Wisby. 

Norrland — 
Pitea,  Norbottens,  or  N. 

Bothnia Pitea,  Lnlea. 

Umea,  Westerbottens,  or 

W.  Bothnia Umea,  Tomea. 

Hemoaand     or     Wester 

Norrland Hemosand. 

Ostersnnd  or  Jaemtlands..08ter8and. 

Qefieborg Gefle,  Soderhamn,  HudiksralL 

Islands. — Gothland,  Oland. 
Lakes. — ^Wener,  Wetter,  Maelar,  Hielmar. 
Rivers. — Gotha,  Motala,  Dahl,  Tomea,  Lulea,  Clara. 
Foreign  Possession. — ^Ishmd  of  St  Bartholomew  in  the 
West  Indies. 
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REKARKB. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  comprising  the  peninsnla  of  ancient 
Scandinavia,  extend  from  65'  20'  to  71'  11'  N.  lat.  and  from  5' 
to  3r  £.  long.,  being  about  1150  miles  in  length;  the  breadth 
yarjing  from  200  to  450  miles. 

Norway. — ^The  aspect  of  Norway  is  wild  but  picturesque  and 
in  many  places  sublime.  Mountains  separated  by  deep  Tal* 
leys  or  extensive  lakes,  immense  pine-forests,  rocks,  and  catar- 
acts, are  the  striking  features  of  the  landscape.  The  great 
range  of  mountains  (the  Mona  Sevo  of  ancient  geography) 
stretching  northward  from  the  Naze  to  the  North  Cape,  and 
dividing  Norway  from  Sweden,  is  of  various  elevation.  The 
Dovr^field,  the  central  and  loftiest  part  of  the  range,  rises  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  rivers  of  Norway  are  numerous,  but  in  general  rocky 
and  impetuous ;  and,  when  swollen  by  the  sudden  melting  of 
the  snow,  they  overflow  their  banks  with  great  fury,  often 
sweeping  com,  cattle,  and  cottages  in  one  common  ruin.  The 
whole  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  gulfs  and  friths  or  fiord»^ 
and  covered  by  a  succession  of  islands,  many  of  them  vast  in* 
sulated  masses  of  rock,  inhabited  by  innumerable  birds  which 
fiimish  the  eider  down  of  commerce.  Among  the  Lofoden  Isles 
is  the  dangerous  whirlpool  called  the  Malstrom. 

So  rude  and  barren  is  the  soil  of  Norway  in  general,  that 
though  the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  only  a  small  part  is 
under  tillage.  In  some  districts  however,  particularly  in  the 
provinces  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim,  there  are  tracts  of  consid- 
erable fertility.  The  crops  are  barley  and  oats,  flax  and  hemp. 
Our  common  fruits  are  cultivated  with  success ;  but  gardening 
is  imperfectly  understood. 

In  the  interior  of  Norway,  although  the  cold  of  winter  is  in- 
tense, the  air  is  pure  and  serene,  and  conducive  to  health  and 
longevity.  On  the  coast  the  temperature  is  milder,  being  soft- 
ened by  the  breezes  from  the  German  Ocean ;  but  the  atmos- 
phere is  often  loaded  with  clouds  and  fogs.  The  shortness  of  the 
warm  sei^n  in  summer  is  compensated  by  the  length  of  the 
day;  for  the  sun  is  scarcely  five  hours  below  the  horizon, 
even  in  the  southern  provinces ;  while,  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  Nordland  and  Finmark,  there  are  weeks  during  which  it 
does  not  set.  Vegetation  is  accordingly  extremely  rapid ;  and, 
within  three  months,  the^com  is  sown,  ripens,  and  is  reaped. 
In  winter,  ag'ain,  the  day  is  proportioivaW^  «S\QTtv— and  in  the 
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noTthem  regions  there  is  an  onintemipted  night  of  Mveral 
fneka^  duration,  retieved  only  by  moonlight  brightly  reflected 
from  the  snow,  and  by  the  aurora  borealis,  which  in  those  higly 
latitodes  is  peculiarly  brilliant. 

Most  of  the  animals  common  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
■re  to  be  found  in  Norway.  The  horses  and  homed  cattle  are 
small ;  but  the  former  are  hardy,  and  the  latter  easily  fattened. 
Goats  are  more  numerous  than  sheep.  The  rein-deer  is  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  Laplander,  and  its  care  is  almost  his  sole 
occupation ;  the  milk  and  flesh  serve  him  for  food,  and  the  skins 
for  clothing.  The  country  abounds  with  game  of  various  kinds, 
and  its  coasts  with  shell-fish,  especially  the  lobster.  Among 
its  wild  aninials  are  the  bear,  lynx,  wolf,  and  lemming,  the 
last  a  qpecies  of  rat,  which,  proceeding  in  immense  swarms  from 
the  Kolen  Mountains  towards  the  coast,  devours  in  its  progress 
every  production  of  the  soiL 

The  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  the  copper  mines  of  Roraas, 
and  the  iron  mines  of  Arendal  and  other  places,  are  rich  and 
productive.  These  mines,  with  the  pine-forests  and  the  fish- 
eries, supply  the  principal  articles  of  the  export  trade. 

The  Norwegians  are  simple,  hospitable,  frank,  and  brave. 
They  are  not  deficient  in  ingenuity,  although  their  literature  is 
still  in  a  backward  state.  Christiania  has  a  university  foimded 
by  the  Danes  in  1811,  and  primary  instruction  is  furnished  in 
every  parish  by  schoolmasters  who  are  supported  by  a  tax  on 
the  inhabitants.  Schools  of  a  higher  class  are  found  in  all  the 
principal  towns.  Norway  was  governed  by  its  native  monarchs 
till  the  year  1397,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Denmark  by  the 
iSunons  Union  of  Cahnar.  It  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  1814, 
and  is  now  governed  by  a  viceroy  of  the  Swedish  monarch. 
It  enjoys,  however,  a  free  constitution,  of  which  it  had  been 
depriv^  under  the  Danish  rule. 

BwKDBK. — Much  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  aspect  of  Nor- 
way is  equally  applicable  to  Sweden.  With  the  exception  of 
the  ridges  on  the  west  and  north,  it  is  not  indeed  a  moimtainous 
country ;  but  it  is  diversified  by  lakes,  rocks,  cataracts,  and 
green  valleys.  The  forests  occupy  more  than  a  half  of  the 
surface.  The  lakes  which  form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape  are,  in  general,  vast  sheets  of  pure  transparent  water, 
and  cover  about  4000  square  miles. 

The  climate,  though  very  cold  in  winter,  is  less  severe  than 
might  be  expected  in  so  high  a  latitude,  a  portion  of  the  king- 
dom lyii^  within  the  Arctio  circle ;  and  the  fttead^  OK^oA^An 
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weather,  and  pure  air,  without  yiolent  winds  or  £reqaent  thaws, 
render  even  winter  a  pleasant  season.  In  summer  the  heat  is 
g^reat  and  the  vegetation  rapid.  The  trees  and  plants  of  Sweden 
are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception 
of  the  furze,  the  broom,  and  the  walnut-tree,  which  cannot  with- 
stand the  long  and  severe  cold  of  a  Swedish  winter.  Wheat 
can  be  raised  in  the  southern  provinces  only,  where  our  common 
fruit-trees  likewise  grow.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley,  are  more 
generally  cultivated.  Berries  of  different  kinds  grow  spontane- 
ously and  luxuriantly. 

Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  imperfectly  developed ; 
the  former,  however,  has  made  great  progress  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Sweden  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
mineral  treasures.  At  present  not  less  than  25,000  persons 
find  employment  in  their  extraction.  The  copper- mines  of 
Dalecarlia  are  particularly  famous,  and  the  iron  of  Danemora  is 
of  the  best  quality.  The  chief  exports  of  Sweden  are  timber, 
Iron,  steel,  copper,  pitch  and  tar,  alum,  potash,  and  dried  fish. 
The  internal  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  much  increased 
by  canals,  the  chief  of  which,  called  the  Gotha  Canal,  completed 
in  1832,  passes  through  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter,  and  connects 
the  Baltic  with  the  Cattegat.  More  recently  a  railway  has 
been  constructed  between  Lake  Mselar  and  Lake  Wener. 

The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  power 
of  the  king  being  circumscribed  by  the  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  people.  The  established  religion,  both  in  Sweden 
and  in  Norway,  is  the  Lutheran,  the  form  of  church  government 
being  episcopal.  There  are  two  universities,  those  of  Upsala 
and  Lund,  and  primary  instruction  is  effectually  provided  for, 
since  every  adult  person  must  be  able  to  read  before  he  can 
exercise  any  act  of  minority.  There  are  at  present  upwards  of 
8000  elementary  schools,  exclusive  of  the  gymnasia  or  provin- 
cial high  schools,  and  other  kindred  institutions.  In  manners 
the  Swedes  are  very  much  like  the  Norwegians.  Although  they 
cannot  boast  of  very  many  great  names  in  literature,  in  botanical 
science  that  of  Lixmnus  is  yet  without  a  rivaL 

EXEBOISES. 

How  is  Norway  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles? 
What  population  does  it  contain  ?  What  are  the  divisions  of  Nor* 
way?  Name  the  principal  towns  of  Aggerhuos  or  Christiania. 
Name  the  towns  of  Finmark.  What  are  the  principal  islands  of 
Norway?  Name  its  principal  bavs.  Name  its  capes.  What  are  its 
iDoaniB2D3?  TThat  are  its  chief  Iskes?  What  are  its  principal  rivers. 
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Row  is  Sweden  bounded?  "What  is  its  extent  in  sqnare  miles? 
What  is  the  amount  of  its  popnlation?  Name  its  dirisions.  Name 
the  to¥m8  of  Norrland ;  of  Sweden  Proper ;  of  Gothland.  Where 
are  Cbristiania,  Tpi,  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Pitea,  Fahlun,  Lofoden 
Ides,  Dovr^eld,  Dahl,  Glommen,  Tomea,  Kolen,  Nykoping,  Hit- 
teren,  Oland  ?  etc.     What  foreign  colony  does  Sweden  nossess? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  Norway  and 
Sweden  situated  ?  What  are  their  lengUi  and  breadth  ?  Describe 
tte  general  aspect  of  Norway.  What  are  the  loftiest  mountains  of 
NcMnraj  ?  To  what  height  do  they  rise  ?  What  is  the  character  of 
tte  rivers?  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  coast?  Where  and 
what  is  the  Malstrom?  In  wnat  state  are  the  soil  and  agriculture 
of  Norwaj?  Are  there  anj  tracts  of  great  fertility?  What  are 
the  principal  crops? 

Describe  the  climate  of  Norwa^f*.  How  is  the  shortness  of  the 
warm  season  compensated  ?  Within  what  Sjpace  of  time  is  the  com 
aown  and  reaped  r  Describe  the  winter  of  the  northern  regions. 
What  is  remarkable  about  the  horses  and  homed  cattle  of  Norway? 
What  animal  constitutes  the  principal  wealth  of  the  Norwegian 
Laplanders?  What  wild  animals  are  found  in  Norway?  Whic 
of  them  Is  peculiarly  destructive  ?  What  mines  in  Norway  are  par- 
tiealarly  productive  ?    What  are  its  principal  exports  ? 

What  IS  the  national  character  of  the  Norwe^ans?  What  is 
the  state  of  their  literature?  Mention  the  provisions  for  national 
education.  Till  what  period  did  Norway  contmue  under  the  govern- 
ment of  its  native  monarchs?  To  what  country  was  it  then  an- 
nexed? When  was  it  ceded  to  Sweden?  How  is  it  now  govemed? 

Is  Sweden  a  mountainous  country?  How  is  it  diversified?  What 
is  the  principal  feature  in  the  landscape  ?  What  extent  do  the  lakes 
occupy?  I)escribe  the  climate  of  Sweden.  What  renders  even 
the  wmters  pleasant  there  ?  What  country  does  Sweden  resemble 
in  its  trees  and  plants  ?  What  are  the  exceptions  to  this  similarity  ? 
In  what  provinces  is  wheat  rused?  What  other  crops  are  more 
general  ?    What  firuits  ^w  spontaneously? 

In  what  state  are  agriculture  and  manufactures?  For  what  has 
Sweden  been  long  noted?  Which  of  its  mines  are  particularly 
fiunous  ?  What  are  its  chief  exports  ?  What  has  promoted  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country?  Between  what  lakes  has  a 
railway  been  made? 

What  is  the  nature  of  its  govemment?    What  is  the  established 
religion  both  in  Sweden  and  in  Norway  ?     What  is  the  state  of 
education  in  Sweden?    What  people  do  the  Swedes  resemble  in 
manners?    Of  what  great  name  in  botanical  science  can  Sweden 
boast? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AiFaERHnUS  (8ho\  or  Ghris- 
tiaaia,  a  province  Mid  bishop's  see 
hi  Norway,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant In  the  kingdom,  divided  into 
six  baUiwicks.    Fop.  668,906. 

Al^Btahoug,  a  smidl  town  of  Nor- 
way, capital  of  the  province  and 
bailiwick  of  Nordland,  on  a  small 


Pop 


northerlv  bishopric  in  Europe.  Po 
600.-66*64'  N.  lat.  12"  40'  E.  long 

Al'tengaard,  a  town  in  Finmark, 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay.  Fop. 
2000.— 69,  66  N.  2aL  8  E. 

Aren'dal,  a  small  seaport  of  Nor- 
way, on  the  8.  coast  of  Christiansand. 
Pop.  8229.-68, 25  N .  8, 4S  IE.. 


Island.    It  is  ibe  aent  of  the  mwt  I     B£B'GEN,apTOv\nQe«si<i\]\!^vft^% 

l>1 
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see  In  the  8.  W.  of  Nonr^,  con- 
Uining  two  bailivicks :— S.  Bergen- 
huas,  pop.  104,762;  N.  Bergcnhuus, 
pop.  8t,496. 

Ber'gen,  the  capital  of  the  ahofe 
proTince,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Pop.  26,797.— 60,  24  N.  6, 18  E. 

Blekinge'  or  Oarlscrona.  a  mari- 
time laen  or  government  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Qothland.  Pop. 
111,255. 

Borg^olm,  the  only  town  or  land- 
ing-place in  the  island  of  Oland. 

Both'nia,  an  extensive  region  on 
both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
East  Bothnia  now  belongs  to  Russia ; 
West  and  North  Bothnia  to  Sweden. 
See  Pitea  and  Umea. 

Both'nia,  Oulf  of,  a  branch  of  the 
Baltic  which  separates  Sweden  from 
Finland. 

Brads^rg,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansand. 
Pop.  76,646. 

Busk'erud,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
In  the  province  of  Aggerhuns.  Pop. 
90,843. 

CAL'MAR,  a  fertile  maritime 
government  of  Sweden,  lying  along 
the  Baltic  coast.    Pop.  212,665. 

Garmar,  a  seaport,  and  capital  of 
the  above  government,  on  the  sound 
to  which  it  gives  name.  It  derives 
celebrity  f^om  the  treaty  of  1897,  by 
which  Queen  Margaret  united  the 
kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  Pop.  6600.— 66,  40  N. 
16,  20  E. 

Carlscro^na  or  Blekinge,  a  mari- 
time government  of  Sweden,  on  the 
Baltic,  with  extensive  fisheries.  Pop. 
111,265. 

Garlscro'na,  a  strong  seaport,  the 
capital  of  the  above  government, 
and  the  principal  station  of  the 
Swedish  navy.  Pop.  14,618.— 66, 9  N . 
16,86E. 

Carlstad''  or  Yermland,  a  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  on  the  Norwegian 
lh>ntier,  with  great  iron  mines.  Pop. 
282,621. 

Carlstad',  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  N.  coast  of  I^ake 
Wener,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clara, 
with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  8000. 
—69,  23  N.  18,  27  £. 

Cat^tegat— See  the  Descriptive 
Tabic  of  Denmark. 

Ghrist'ian,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Aggerhuus.   Pop. 
IJAJ4ff, 
CfMMiBTiA^itiA,  the  capital  of  Nor- 


way, and  of  the  province  of  Agfler- 
huus.  It  is  situated  at  the  bMd  of 
Christiania  Bay,  which  penetrates 
above  60  miles  into  the  interior,  ud 
is  studded  with  islands.  It  la  the  Me 
of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  univenrt- 
ty.    Pop.88,968.— 59,6  4  N.  10^60  E. 

Christiansand^  a  province  and 
bishop's  see  in  the  8.  of  Norway, 
now  divided  into  four  bailiwicki. 
Pop.  260.000. 

Christiansand^  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay.  It  has  a  fine  Qothio  cathedn^ 
and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  l^OOOi 
—68, 8  N.  7, 67  E. 

Ghristianstad^i  %  fertile  Kovem- 
ment  of  Sweden.    Pop.  196,121. 

Ghristianstad^,  a  fortified  town  on 
the  Baltic,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government.  Pop.  4600.-^i^ON.14, 
6E. 

Christtansund',  a  seaport  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Norway,  in  Drontbcim, 
with  a  fine  harbour.  Pop.  8611.— 
63,  6  N.  7,  49  E. 

Glabra,  a  river  which  trayeraes 
Lake  Fcemund  in  Norwav,  and  enters 
Lake  Wener  at  Garlstad. 

DAJ7L,  a  river  in  Sweden,  which 
rises  among  the  Norwegian  moun- 
tains, and  discharges  itself  Into  the 
Oulf  of  Bothnia  near  Gefle. 

Dalecarlia,  an  ancient  province  d 
Sweden,  traversed  by  the  river  Didil, 
now  the  government  of  Fahlun. 
famed  for  its  rich  copper-mines  ana 
the  bravery  of  the  peasants.  Pop. 
161,497. 

Danemo^ra,  a  town,  or  rather  a 
collection  of  Tillages,  In  Sweden 
Proper,  celebrated  for  its  iron-minea. 
Pop.  400. 

Dor'rtsfield  or  Dofrines,  the  lof- 
tiest part  of  the  Norwegian  ridge  of 
mountains.  Sneehatten,  the  highest 
summit,  is  8120  feet  above  the  sea 
level. 

Dramm«n  (Dram) ;  a  river  in  the 
S.  of  Norway,  down  which  immense 

Siuantitles  of  timber  are  floated;  It 
alls  into  the  W.  side  of  Christlaiila 
Bay. 

Drammen,  a  seaport  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Aggerhnus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Drammen,  with  a  great 
export  trade  In  timber.  Pop.  9916. 
—68,  89  N.  10,  28  E. 

Drol)ak,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  In 
the  province  of  Aggerhuus,  on  Chiis- 
tiania  Bay.    Pop.  1600. 

Dron'^theim  or  TrondHieim,  a  pro- 
vince and  XAaYiQp^a  wa  Vn  iK«  centre 
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•f  Konmj,  eontafnlng  three  baiU- 
widu.    Pop.  801,806. 

Droo'theim,  a  seaport  and  capital 
of  the  above  prorince,  sitnated  on  a 
floe  bay ;  anefently  the  reaidenee  of 
the  Nonreglaa  kings.  In  its  netgh- 
boorhood  are  rich  copper-mines.  F. 
16,012.-68,  S6  N.  10^  24  E. 

ELFS^BORG  or  Wenersborg^  a 
lam  or  government  in  Sweden,  In 
the  province  of  Gothland.  Fop. 
2644106. 

Elf^dal,  a  toim  of  Sweden,  In 
the  government  oi  Fahlon,  on  the 
DiJU,  where  there  are  valuable  quar- 
ifea  of  porphvrjw— 61, 16  M.  14,  0  E. 

FAITLUN  (Faloon)  or  Storak- 
epparfaerg^  a  government  of  Sweden, 
comprehending  the  ancient  province 
efDaleearlla.    Fop.  166,766. 

Fah^tai,  the  capital  of  the  above 
govenunent:  in  its  neighbourhood 
lltere  are  rich  copper-nunea.  Fop. 
460Ow-60^  86  N.  16,  88  B. 

FIn'taiarIc,  an  extenrive  region  of 
Norway,  In  Nordland,  called  like- 
wlae  Norwegian  Lapland.   F.  64,666. 

FoB^nnd,  a  lake  in  Aggerhnns, 
■ear  the  borders  of  Sweden. 

Fred^erickshald,  a  town  -In  Nor> 
war,  in  the  province  of  Aggerfauus; 
In  DM^;ing  Frederickstein,  its  ibr> 
tress,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was 
kiUed  In  17ia  Fop.  7406.-60, 7  M. 
U,21E. 

Fred^eriekstad,  a  fortified  town  in 
the  province  of  Aggerfauus,  at  the 
Month  of  the  Glommen.  Fop.  2800. 
—66, 12  N.  11, 0  E. 

Gefleborg,  a  fertile  government 
of  Sweden,  lying  along  the  Golf  of 
Bothnlik    Fop.l2(V868. 

Gefleu  a  seaport,  and  the  capital 
of  the  aliove  government,  with  con- 
■iderable  tnde.  Fop.  8600.-60^  80  N. 
17, 8  E. 

Gdliva^'ra,  a  mountain  In  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Sweden,  1800  feet 
high,  and  believed  to  condst  wholly 
ef  excellent  Iron-ore. 

Gkounm,  the  largest  river  of  Nor- 
way, rises  In  the  Dovr^eld  Moun- 
tains, and  fells  into  the  Skager  Rack 
■ear  Frederlckstad. 

Go'tha,  a  large  river  In  Sweden, 
which  issues  fh>m  the  S.  extremity 
of  Lake  Wener,  and  fells  into  the 
Cattegat  at  Gottenburg. 

Go'tha,  Canal  of,  connecting  the 
Baltle  with  the  Cattegat  at  Gotten- 
burg. By  the  completion  of  this 
canal  In  188S;  an  internal  navlga- 
tloiv  >!r  AMM*  *^  tb^  iS«ksM  Wener,  / 


^Piretter,  ete^  has  been  formed  ftom 
sea  to  sea. 

Gothland,  a  large  divirion  of  Swe- 
den, forming  the  southern  and  moat 
fertile  portion  of  the  monarchy,  now 
divided  into  twelve  governments. 

Gothland,  a  large  island  and  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden,  In  the  Baltic. 
Fop.  46,066. 

Ooftenburg  and  Bohus,  a  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Cattegat,  with  fisheries  and  good 
pasture.    Fop.  106,800. 

Got'tenbuiv,  a  flourishing  eom- 
merdal  city,  uie  capital  of  the  above 
govemmenL^on  the  Cattegat  A 
great  many  British  merchants  reside 
here.  Fop.aO,676.-«7,42M.ll,66E. 

HALM'^STAD,  a  government  of 
Sweden,  with  extensive  forests  and 
salmon  fisheries.    Fop.  110^16. 

Ualm^stad,  a  strong  seaport,  the 
capital  of  the  above  government  on 
the  Cattegat.  Fop.  2000.— 66, 48  N. 
12, 48  E. 

Ham'merfest,  a  small  town  on  an 
island  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  Finmark.  Fop.  800.-70^  48  N. 
28,66B. 

Hed«^marken,  a  bailiwick  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Aggertiuus. 
Fop.  101,806. 

Uedtf'mora,  a  small  town  of  Swe- 
den, sitnated  in  a  fertile  part  of 
Fahlun.    Fop.  1000. 

Uel'singborg,  a  seaport  in  the  gov- 
ernment oi  Malmo,  on  the  Sound, 
opposite  Elsinore  In  Denmark.  Fop. 
8000^-^  8  N.  12, 44  E. 

Her'nosand,  or  Wester  Norrland, 
a  maritime  government  of  Sweden, 
in  Norrland,  lying  along  the  const  ox 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    Fop.  107,717. 

Her'nosand,  a  small  seaport  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government.  Pop.  2100. — 
62, 88  N.  18, 0  E. 

Hiermar,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  be- 
tween lakes  Wener  and  Mielar. 

Hifteren,  a  considerable  island  of 
Norway,  on  the  coast  of  Drontbelm. 
Pop.  8700. 

Hu'diksvall,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Gefleborg,  on  an 
failet  of  the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia.  Fop. 
2000. 

Hueen^  a  small  island  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sound,  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  Tycho 
Brah^ 

JARLS'BERG  and  LAUR'VTG, 
a  bailiwick  of  Norway,  Vn  ^^«^S«^ 
vinea  of  Aggerhum.   ?ov.l^^9(^ 
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JonkoplD^  an  interior  govern- 
ment of  sveden.    Fop.  168,462. 

Jonkop^ing,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  8.  bank  of 
Lake  Wetter.    Pop.4800.— 67,47  M. 


14.7E. 


LEM,  the  northern  part  of 
the  great  chain  of  monntidna  sepa- 
rating Norway  from  Sweden,  the 
highest  of  which,  SoUtelma,  is  6178 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Kongsni>erg,  a  town  of  Norway,  in 
AggerhuuB,  on  the  Lauren,  cele- 
brated for  its  silver  minea.  Pop. 
0000.— 60, 89  N.  9, 87  E. 

Kongti'vinger,  a  small  town  of 
Norway,  in  the  province  of  Agger- 
hnus. 

Kron^>berg  or  Werlo^  a  laen  or 
government  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gothland.    Fop.  148,707. 

LANDSCRO'NA,  a  seaport  in  the 
government  of  Malmo,  on  the  Sound, 
strongly  fortified.  Fop.  4000.— 66, 
6N.12,48E. 

Lan^gifield,  the  sonthem  part  of 
the  great  Norwegian  chain  of  monn- 
tains,  from  the  Nace  to  the  N.  of  the 
province  of  Bergen.  Skagistdl-tind, 
the  loftiest  summit,  is  8101  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Lapland,  tlie  most  northerly  conn- 
try  of  Europe,  extending  above  600 
miles  from  the  North  Cape  to  the 
White  Sea  in  RussU.  It  is  divided 
into  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Rus- 
sian Lapland ;  and  although  it  con- 
tains about  180,000  square  miles,  the 
entire  population  does  not  exceed 
e0;000. 

LaurMg,  a  seaport  of  Norwav,  in 
Aggerhuns,  on  the  W.  side  of  Chris- 
tiania  Bay,  at  the  month  of  the  Lan- 
ren,  remarkable  for  its  foundries. 
Pop.  d400.-60, 6  N.  10, 10  E. 

Lau'ven  or  Lon'^ven,  a  river  of 
Norway,  which  rises  in  the  Lang^ 
field  Mountains,  passes  Kongsberg, 
and  fUls  into  the  Skager  Back  at 
Lanrvig. 

Le88O0<,  a  small  town  of  Norway,  In 
the  N.  of  the  province  of  Aggerhuns. 

Lindesnns.    See  Naae. 

Linkop'ing,  or  Oestergothland,  a 
fertile  agricultural  government  of 
Sweden.    Fop.  280,601. 

Linkop^ng,  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  government, in  a  fertile  plain; 
Its  cathedral,  if  that  of  Upsala  be 
excepted,  is  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom.   Pop.  4000^-66;  94  N.  16,48  E. 

ZojSydea  Ii^sa,  «  group  of  islands 
sa  tbe  N,W  eo»§t  of  JNonray,  th« 


seat  of  an  extensive  eod  and  herrlog 
fishery,  which  employs  more  than 
16,000  men.  The  group  oonsista  of 
five  large  and  sevenl  small  laland% 
containing  about  14,000  inhaUtanta. 

Lulea,  a  town  of  Norrland,  in  ttia 
government  of  Pitea,  on  the  Golf  ot 
Bothnia,  near  the  month  of  tito  Ln- 
lea.  a  river  whidb  has  a  great  wateiv 
fall  said  to  be  half  a  mile  broad. 
Pop.  llOOw— 66, 86  N.  22, 16  E. 

Lund,  a  town  in  the  goTemmeiit 
of  Malmo,  on  the  Sound,  the  seat  of 
a  university.  Pop.  6000.— 66w  42  N. 
18,10E. 

M^^  AR,  a  large  lake  of  Sweden, 
extending  firom  Stockholm  76  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  ontaining 
about  1800  islands. 

Ma^geroe,  a  bare  and  rocky  Island 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, inhabited  by  four  or  five  w- 
milies.  The  North  Cape  ferma  Its 
northern  extremity. 

Mal^mo,  the  most  sontheriy  gor- 
emment  of  Sweden,  rich  in  agrteol- 
tnral  produce.    Pop.  268,664. 

Mal^'mo,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port, the  capital  of  the  above  gov* 
emment,  on  the  Sound,  with  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufeetmas. 
Pop.  16,828.-6^  86  N.  18, 0  E. 

Marstrom,  a  famous  whirtnool  near 
the  S.  extremity  of  Uie  Lofoden  Islea. 
—67,  47  N.  II,  60  E. 

Man'^dal,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansaad. 
Pop.  67,870. — A  town  of  the  same 
name  in  the  above  bailiwick,  on  a 
bay  near  the  Naze.    Fop.  2860 

Ma^riestad  or  Skar'aborg,  a  fertila 
government  of  S wedenj>etween  lakaa 
Wetter  and  Wener.    Pop.206;771. 

MaMestad,  the  capital  of  the  abova 
government,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake 
Wener.    P.  2500.— 66, 42  N.  18, 60  J9. 

Mios'en.  a  lake  of  Norway,  In  Ag- 
gerhuns, 60  miles  long  and  16  broad. 

Moss,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  ^ggerhuus,  on  Chris- 
tiania  Bay.  Pop.  4000.--68^  86  N. 
10l87E. 

Motala,  a  river  in  Sweden  issuing 
Arom  Lake  Wetter,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  below  Norrkoping. 

NAZE,  a  promontory  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  Norway^— 67, 
68N.7,8E 

Ned'enaes,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansand. 
Pop.  69,112. 

Nord'kyn,  a  promontory  In  Fin- 
mark,  th«  i&Mit  noctharly  point  of 
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iirtlnmtal  Eniope.— 71,  8  N.  9er, 
OBB. 

Nonkop^g^  one  of  fhe  prindpal 
wauamdal  towns  of  Sweden,  in  the 
gOTcmaient  of  Linkoping,  near  the 
mflvfh  of  the  Motahu  Pop.  18^002. 
--66^  88  N.  16v  IS  £. 

Norland,  a  lane  divMon  of  8we- 
itn,  IndndUng  North  and  West 
BoUuda,  BOW  diyided  into  fire  gov- 


Novdland,  a  prorlnee  and  hishop^s 
Me  In  the  N.  of  Norway,  eomprising 
a  bafliwiek  of  the  aame  name,  and 
Ffaunark.    Fop.  iSSfiOO. 

North  Cape,  in  the  island  ct  Ma- 
tevoe^  the  most  northerly  pcrfnt  of 
fikrweglBn  Lapland,  and  ct  aU  En- 
rope^  excepting  the  northern  extre- 
mis of  Nova  ZembUu— 71, 10  N,  85, 
80  R. 

Nykoplng,  or  Sndermanland,  an 
agrkoltoral  government  of  Sweden. 
Ihyp.  19SJSB», 

"Hjkoi^iogi  a  maritime  town,  the 
capital  M  the  above  government,  on 
the  Baltie.  In  its  neigfabonrhood 
an  minea  of  cobalt.  Fop.  2900.— 
06;  46  N.  17, 1  E. 

O^AND,  an  island  on  the  S.  E. 
coast  of  Sweden,  belonging  to  the 
covemment  of  Calmer :  it  is  80  miles 
ioBg,  sod  from  8  to  14  broad,  and  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
BOimd  of  Calmer.    Fop.  81,000. 

Orebry,  an  inland  government  of 
Sweden,  with  mines  m  iron,  copper, 
cobalietc    Fop.  142,868. 

Orebro',the  chief  town  of  the  above 
govrmment,  near  the  W.  shore  of 
tibe  lake  Hiehnar.  Fop.  4800.-50, 
17  N.  10k  9  E. 

Oregnmd^  a  small  Bcaport  of  Swe- 
den, in  tke  government  of  Stockholm, 
OB  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    Fop.  070. 

Oatwrsond^  or  Jaemtlands,  a 
■MHmtainoas  government  of  Sweden, 
iaNorrland.    F<9. 88,041. 

Ostersond',  the  chief  place  in  the 
above  government,  on  ttie  £.  shore 
«f  Lake  Storslon.    Fop.  1600. 

PITE'A,  or  Norbottens,  a  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  in  Norrland,  com- 
prehending North  Bothnia.  F.68,829. 

Pite'a,  the  chief  town  in  the  above 
government,  on  a  river  of  the  aame 
name.  Pop.  1400.r>66, 20  N.  21,40  E. 

Pors'gmnd,  a  seaport  of  Norway, 
in  the  proviirae  of  Christiansand,  on 
a  htey  of  the  Skager  Rack,  with  con- 
siderable trade  in  timber.  Pop.  1750. 

BANDS,  a  lake  in  Norway^  in  the 
pnfwinoB  of  AggiuliaoM, 


Boms'dal,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Drontheim.  Pop. 
90,283. 

Bo'raas,  a  town  oi  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Drontheim,  at  the  Iwiie 
of  the  Dovrfefield  Mountains;  near 
it  are  famous  copper-mines.  P<m. 
aOOOw-^,  82  N.  11, 17  E. 

Rosendal',  a  small  town  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Bergen,  on 
Hardanger  Fiord,  near  wh&h  are 
rich  coppermines. 

SA^A,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  the 
government  of  Westeras,  remarkable 
for  its  silver-mines.  Pop.  8000.^- 
69, 57  N.  16,80  E. 

Sigtu^na,  a  small  seaport  oif  Swe- 
den, in  the  government  of  Stock- 
holm, on  an  arm  of  Lake  Maelar. 
Pop.  800. 

Skar'aborg,  or  Mariestad,  a  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  between  Lake 
Wener  and  Lake  Wetter.  Pop. 
206,771. 

Ska^ra,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Skaraborg  or  Marie- 
stad.   Fop.  1500. 

Skein,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Christiansand,  on  a  river 
flowing  into  a  bay  <^  the  Sk^er 
Rack.    P.  1900.-^,  10  N.  9, 80  £. 

Smaal^eAnen,  a  bailiwick  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Aggerhuns. 
Pop.  84,416. 

Soderhamn',  a  seaport  of  Sweden, 
in  tiie  government  of  Gefle,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  with 
cloth  manuAtcturea  and  considerable 
trade.    Fop.  1600.--61, 18  N.  17, 2  E. 

Soderkoplng,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Linkoping,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  CK>tha  Canal  into 
the  Baltic.  Fop.  1000^~58L  26  N. 
16»20E. 

Star'anger,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Cluristiansand. 
Fop.  91,539. 

Star'anger,  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  bailiwick,  on  the  W.  coast. 
Fop.  11,717.— 68»  56  N.  5, 85  £. 

StockHiolm,  the  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden,  forming  part  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Sudennania, 
and  containmg  the  celebrated  iron- 
mines  of  Danemora.    Pop.  II'LIOS. 

Stock'bouc,  the  capital  of  Swe- 
den, beautifully  situated  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  Lake  Melar  with  the  BalUc 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  mainland, 
and  partly  on  several  islands  eoor 
nected  by  bridges.  It  forms  the 
chief  mercantile  empoiVom  ot  \)ki« 
kingdom,  and  has  an  exceWeat  «a^ 
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eapacious  harbour.  The  principal 
pODlio  buildings  are  the  royal  pal- 
ace, the  cathedral  of  St  Nicholas,  and 
the  hall  of  the  Diet.— The  squares 
and  pablie  places  are  ornamented 
with  numerous  statues,  and  in  the 
environs  are  beautiful  narks  and 
pleasure-grounds.  Fop,t6lfi02,—eO, 
»  N.  18, 4  E. 

Storakopparbenr,  or  Fahlun,  a  laen 
or  goremment  of  Sweden,  compre- 
hending the  ancient  province  of 
Dalecarlia.    Pop.  168.766. 

Sweden  Proper,  a  large  division 
comprehending  the  central  portions 
of  tne  kingdom,  now  divided  into 
eight  governments. 

TA^ A,  a  river  of  Lapland,  which 
forms  for  160  miles  the  boundary  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  and  fklls 
hito  the  Northern  Ocean. 

TonstMrg,  a  seaport  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Aggerhuus,  on  the 
W.  side  of  Christiania  Bay.  Fop. 
2200.-60, 18  N.  10, 28  E. 

Tor'nea,  a  river  of  Sweden,  has  its 
source  in  the  mountains  of  Norway, 
traverses  Lake  Tomea,  and  fiills  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Tor'nea,  a  town  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Sweden,  but  ceded  to  Russia 
in  1809 :  it  stands  on  a  small  island 
in  the  river  Tomea.  Pop.  700.— 66, 
60  N.  24, 10  E. 

Tor'rlsdal,  a  river  in  Norway, 
flowing  into  the  Skager  Rack  at 
ChristUtnsand. 

Trom'soe,  a  town  in  Norway,  the 
capital  of  Finmark,on  a  small  island. 
Pop.  1000. 

Tu'naberg,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Nykoping,  on  the 
Baltic,  with  large  Iron-works.  Pop. 
8600.— 68y  40  N.  17, 0  E. 

Tyri  (Te'ree),  a  lake  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Aggerhuus,  16 
miles  long. 

UDDEYALOiA,  a  town  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  government  of  Ootten- 
burg,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Cattegat. 
Pop.  4000. 

U'mea,  or  Westerbottens.  a  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden,  in  Korriand, 
eonrprehending  West  Bothnia.  Fop. 
76^94. 

U^mea,  a  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  diief  town  of  the  above 


government,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  Pop.  1600.— >  88. 
48  N.  20, 27  E. 

Uppsala,  a  government  of  Sweden, 
with  eztensTre  iron-works.  Pop. 
90^ 

Up'sala  or  Up^sal,  the  eapltal  of 
the  above  government,  an  andent 
city,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  oniverslty,  In 
which  Linnvus  was  a  professor.  It 
was  long  the  residence  of  the  Swed- 
ish raonarchs.  Pop.  6000^—00. 68  N. 
17, 86  E. 

VIGTEN  ISLES,  a  group  of 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Drontheim. 

WARDHUUS  (Yar^do),  a  snaU 
island,  with  a  fort,  on  the  N.  E«  ooast 
of  Finmark^70,  22  N.  81, 7  E. 

Wen^er,  a  large  lake  tn  Sweden, 
forming,  by  the  Gotha  Canal,  one  or 
the  great  channels  of  commnnieatlon 
between  Gottenborg  and  the  Baltio. 

We'nersboiv,  or  Elfsborg,  a  laen  or 
government ofS weden.  Pop. 3SiJB06. 

We'nersborg,  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  government,  on  LsJce  Wener, 
near  the  efflux  of  the  river  GothiL 
Pop.  8000.-«8,  23  N.  12, 18  E. 

West  Fiord,  a  great  sound  separat' 
ing  the  Lofoden  Isles  firom  the  main- 
land of  Norway,  through  which  the 
tides  of  the  Northern  Ocean  rush 
with  great  force  and  rapidi^. 

Wes'teras,  a  government  of  Swe- 
den, containing  the  rich  sUver-minee 
ofSala.    Pop.  98,941. 

Wes'teras,  a  commercial  town,  the 
capital  of  the  above  government  and 
a  bishop's  see.  on  Lake  Midar.  Popw 
8500^69,  86  N.  16, 82  E. 

Wesfervick,  a  seaport  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Cidmar,on  the 
Baltic,  with  a  good  haitonr.  Popi, 
8000.-«7,  46  N.  16v  88  E. 

Wet^ter,  a  lake  in  Sweden,  90  mflee 
long  and  16  broad,  oomntnnicatfaig 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  river  Motala. 

Wex^o,  or  Kronoberg,  a  govern- 
ment of  Sweden.    Pop.  148,707. 

Wex'lo,  the  chief  town  of  the  abovn 
government.  P<m.  S200.— 68,  44  N. 
14, 61  E. 

wis^,  a  seapcrt,  the  eapttsl  of 
the  island  of  Gothland,  and  the  see 
of  a  bishop.  Pop.  4200.-47,  U  M. 
Ifl^aSE. 
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DENMARK 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Skager  Rack ;  W.  by  the  Gennaa 
Ocean  or  North  Sea ;  S.  by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it 
from  Germany;  E.  by  the  Cattegat,  the  Somid,  and  the 
Baltic.  It  contains  21,856  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1861  was  2,752,500. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Jathmd Aalborg,  Aarhmis,  Yiborg. 

Sc^eswig Schleswig,  Flensborg,  Tonningen. 

Holstein Kiel,  Altona,  Gluckstadt,  Rendsbnrg. 

Laaeoborg Laaenbnrg,  Batzeboig. 

f  Zealand,  Funen,  Lange-' 
T  1  «;■.    J     luid,  Laaland,  Falster, 
""•"^••l     Moen,    Alsen,    Bom- 
t    holm,  etc 


^  CoPEiTBAOEir,  Elsinore,  Bos- 
kilde,  Odensee. 


Straits  and  Gulfs. — ^The  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  the 
Little  Belt,  Lym  Fiord. 

RlVEB. — ^The  Eyder. 

Capes. — ^The  Skaw,  the  Horn. 

Islands  subject  to  Denmark, — In  the  Atlantic,  Iceland ; 
in  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  the  Faroe  Isles. 

FoBEiGN  Possessions. — In  the  West  Indies,  Santa 
Cruz,  St  Thomas,  and  St  John;  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
Greenland. 

BEMABKS. 

Denmark  consists  of  an  eztensiye  peninsula  (the  Cheraon^ 
itu8  CinMca  of  the  ancients),  and  a  number  of  islands  to  the 
east  of  the  mainland.  Exdusive  of  the  Isle  of  Bomholm,  it 
lies  between  53''  22'  and  57*"  44'  N.  kt.,  and  between  8°  6'  and 
12'  ZT  E.  long.  Its  length  from  the  Elbe  to  the  6kaw  is  300 
miles;  its  breadth  from  Ck>penhagen  to  the  German  Ocean, 
175  miles. 

The  Danish  peninsula  is  a  rast  plain,  presentmg  little 
▼aiiety,  and  scarcely  interrupted  even  by  gentle  swells.  It 
has  no  river  of  magnitude ;  yet  it  is  watered  by  many  rivulets 
or  brooks.  Its  lakes  are  small,  but  exceedingly  numerous; 
and  several  of  them  are  admired  for  their  beautiful  scenery. 
The  coast,  which  extends  more  than  4000  miles,  is  indented 
by  innumerable  creeks  and  bays.  Of  the  islands^  ZasIax^ 
Fonen,  LaaJand,  Mid  Falster,  are  fertile  and  pVeasAXtl*   *^^ 
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dimate  of  Denmark  is  humid,  Imt  temperate,  for  such  a  lati- 
tade ;  its  winters  are  rarely  so  severe  that  the  seas  are  covered 
with  ice. 

In  the  south  of  continental  Denmark,  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated ;  in  the  north,  agriculture  is  less  advanced,  and 
the  country  presents  the  dreary  aspect  of  moors  and  brushwood, 
with  wastes  of  red  sand  almost  destitute  of  veg^etation.  On 
the  coasts,  the  aspect  is  more  cheering.  The  eastern  coast  is 
varied  by  a  number  of  fertile  tracts ;  and  on  the  west  are  to  be 
seen  rich  pastures  of  the  most  beautiM  verdure. 

The  productions  of  the  soil  are  chiefly  rye,  oats,  barley, 
beans,  pease,  and  potatoes ;  wheat  is  but  partially  cultivated ; 
madder  and  tobacco  are  raised  in  considerable  quantity,  and  of 
good  quality.  The  horses,  particularly  in  Holstein,  are  remark- 
able for  their  strength  and  agility ;  and  the  homed  cattle  are 
likewise  of  a  superior  description.  Gardens  are  rare,  except 
in  the  island  of  Amak,  from  which  Copenhagen  is  chiefly 
supplied  with  vegetables. 

llie  fisheries  in  the  bays  and  crocks  fiimish  the  chief  oocn- 
oation  of  the  Danes.  Their  manufactures  aro  neither  nume- 
rous nor  important;  but  their  commerce  is  considerable. 
Railways  have  been  formed  from  Altona  to  Gluckstadt,  Rends- 
burg,  and  Kiel ;  from  Copenhagen  to  Roskilde  and  EUsinore ; 
and  from  Tonningen  to  Flensborg,  with  a  branch  to  Rends- 
burg. 

Previous  to  the  year  1660  the  Danish  monarchy  was  elec- 
tive :  after  the  memorable  revolution  of  that  year,  it  became 
hereditary  and  absolute.  In  1834  King  Frederick  VI.  granted 
a  representative  constitution,  which  was  confirmed  and  en- 
larged by  King  Frederick  Yll.  in  1848.  The  established 
religion  is  the  Lutheran;  but  all  others  are  tolerated.  The 
universities  of  Copenhagen  and  Kiel  are  celebrated  seats 
of  learning.  Education  is  carefully  provided  for,  the  law 
requiring  that  every  child  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  shall 
attend  some  public  school. 

In  their  manners  and  customs  the  higher  orders  of  Danes 
differ  little  from  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  other  European 
countries.  In  general,  they  are  fond  of  pomp  and  show,  and 
inclined  to  conviviality.  They  aro  courteous  and  humane,  yet 
possessed  of  great  courage, — ^their  seamen  in  particular  being 
distinguished  for  bravery.  In  literature,  Denmark  boasts  ci 
several  names  of  great  celebrity, — among  others,  Saxo  Gram- 
amthas,  Saono,  Tyoho  Brah^,  TotfnuB,  oxid  Oehlenschlager. 
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Thorwaldsen,  a  native  oi  Iceland,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Bcolpton  oi  modem  times,  reoeiyed  his  early  edacation  at 
Copenhagen. 

BXEBCIBBS. 

How  18  Dennuurk  bomided?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles? 
What  is  its  population?  What  are  the  divisions  of  Denmark? 
Name  the  towns  in  each  division.  Where  are  Glnckstadt,  Odensee. 
Copenhagen,  Flenshorg,  Eisinore,  Altona,  Yiborg,  Kiel,  Aalborg? 
ete.    Name  the  islands. 

Where  are  the  Little  Belt,  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  Ljm 
Ywrd?  Name  and  descrihe  the  river  of  D^unark.  Name  its 
capes.  What  islands  are  subject  to  Denmark?  What  are  its 
eol<mies  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  Arctio 
Oeean,  and  in  Africa? 

Of  what  does  Denmark  consist  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  lati- 
tode  and  longitude  is  it  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 
What  is  the  general  appearance  of  Denmark  ?  Has  it  any  rivers  or 
lakes  of  importance  ?  What  is  remarkable  about  the  coast  ?  What 
Und  «f  islands  are  Zealand  and  Funen  ?  Describe  the  climate  of 
Denmark?  What  is  the  state  of  the  soil  in  the  south  of  continental 
Denmark?  In  what  does  the  north  differ  from  the  south?  What 
is  Ihe  aspect  of  the  coast  ?  What  are  the  productions  of  the  soil  ? 
For  what  are  the  horses  and  homed  cattle  of  Denmark  remarkable  ? 
From  what  island  is  Ck>penhagen  supplied  with  vegetables  ?  What 
is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Danes  ?  Are  their  manufactures 
numerous  or  important?  Is  their  commerce  considerable?  Have 
thevany  railways  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Danish  government  ?  What  is  the 
estikblished  religion?  Are  other  religions  tolerated?  How  is 
edacation  provided  for?  Is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  manners 
and  enstoms  of  the  Danes?  What  is  ^eir  national  character? 
Of  what  distinguished  names  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  can 
they  boast? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AAL'BORG,  the  capital  of  Jut- 
laad,  on  the  8.  shore  of  the  Lym 
Pknd,  with  a  good  harboar.    Pop. 

rsooL-^er  sr  m.  ut.  9* «/  e.  long. 

Aarlmnay  a  seaport  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Jatiand,  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
thfO  Great  Belt,  with  a  good  trade. 
Fop.8000.-M»  9  N.  10, 18  E. 

ATseo,  a  pleasant  island  in  the 
Little  Belt,  90  mUes  long  and  6 
teoad.    Pop.  22,000. 

Al^tona,  a  fionriBhlng  seaport  in 
Holstein,  on  the  Elbe,  two  miles  W. 
of  Hamborg.  It  is  a  place  of  oon- 
aldwable  oommeroe  and  manofao- 
tores.  There  is  a  railway  between 
IftandKleL  Fop.  8&000^~<3»  82  N. 
HME. 


A'^mak,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic, 
ojqposlte  Copenhagen,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  two  bridges;  it  is 
laid  out  in  gardens  and  pastnres. 

An'liolt.  an  island  in  the  Cattegat, 
with  a  lighthouse  122  feet  high. 

BELT,  Great,  a  strait  between  the 
islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  about 
12  miles  broad,  and  of  dangerous 
naylgation. 

Belt,  Little,  a  strait  between  Fnnen 
and  the  peninsala,  varying  from  1 
to  10  miles  in  width,  anid  hazardous 
to  navigators. 

Bom'bolm,  an  island  in  the  Baltic, 
about  20  miles  in  length  and  16  in 
breadth,  containing  about  100  vil- 
lages.  It  is  rich  iu  com  isodi  ca\.>0i^ 
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mmL  has  a  ralaabl*  aalmon-fishery. 
Pop.  9S,94».—66, 17  N.  14, 46  E. 

CATTEOATf  «  large  channel  or 
■onnd  separating  the  Danish  penin- 
■ala  from  Sweden. 

Col'ding  a  town  in  Jutland,  ritn- 
ated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  in  the 
LiUle  Belt.— W,  80  N.  9. 28  E. 

CoPEKHA''os2r,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  the  seat  of  a  university, 
and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  M. 
of  Europe,  stands  on  the  £.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Zealand.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour  and  docks,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  chain  of  bastions 
and  a  broad  ditch, — ^the  walls  en- 
closing a  circuit  of  five  miles.  The 
royal  library  and  museum  are  par- 
ticularly rich  in  northern  literature 
and  antiquities.  There  is  a  railway 
from  Copenhagen  to  Elsinore.  Pop. 
X48,5ei.-W,  41  N.  12, 84  E. 

ECK^MFORDE,  a  seaport  in 
Bchleswig,  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic. 
Pop.  8800. 

Elsinore'  or  Elsinenr',  a  seaport  in 
Zealand,  28  miles  N.  of  Copenhagen, 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound. 
The  castle  of  Cronborg  commands 
the  passage  of  the  Sound,  which  is 
about  8  miles  broad.  Pop.  8000. — 
6&2  N.  12, 86  E. 

Eyder  (I'derX  the  only  river  of 
Importance  in  Denmark,  separates 
Holstein  from  Schleswig,  and  fiills 
into  the  German  Ocean.  By  means 
of  the  canal  of  Kiel,  the  Eyder  forms 
a  navigable  communication  between 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic. 

FAL'STER,  a  fertile  and  pleasant 
Island  in  the  Baltic,  so  productive, 
especially  of  fruit,  as  to  be  styled  the 
orchard  of  Denmark.  Pop.  24,000.— 
64,  60  N.  12,  0  E. 

Fan'oe,  an  island  on  the  S.  W. 
eoast  of  Jutland.    Pop.  2800. 

Fa^roe  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
North  Sea,  between  Shetland  and 
Iceland.  They  are  22  in  number, 
17  being  inhabited.  Thorshaven  in 
Stromoe  is  the  principal  town.  In 
general  they  are  naked  rocks,  and 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
arises  firom  fishing,  rearing  of  sheep, 
and  the  feathers  of  birds.  Pop. 
8661. 

Fem'em,  a  small  island  in  the 
Baltic,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Holstein. 

Flens'borg,  a  flourishing  seaport 
in  Schleswig,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour, and  a  railway  to  Tonningen, 
witb  M  hnaeh  to  Rendsborg.    Pop. 
Je^COO^-^M,  47  N.  9,  96  B. 


Fohr,  ta  island  on  the  W.  eoapt  ol 
Schleswig,  much  firequented  tor  sea- 
bathing.   Pop.  4760. 

Frideri'cia,  a  seaport  and  fortress 
in  Jutland,  at  the  N.  entraooe  of  the 
Little  Belt.    Pop.  4600. 

Fu'nen,  a  large  and  fertile  islaadi 
separated  ftx>m  the  peninsnla  by  the 
Little  Belt,  and  fh>m  Zealand  t^  the 
Great  Belt.  It  is  49  miles  long  and 
83  broad.  Pop.  ISaOOO.— 66/10  N. 
10,20£. 

GLUCK^TADT,  a  seaport  in 
Holstein,  near  the  month  of  the  Elbe^ 
at  its  J  unction  with  the  Rhn.  Pop. 
6000.— 68,  49  N.  9.  26  E. 

HELIGOLAND^,  a  small  iaUad 
about  26  miles  from  the  months  of 
the  Eyder  and  the  Elbe,  now  belong- 
ing  to  Britain.  Pop.  1979^-64. 10  N. 
7,68E. 

Hol^steln,  an  extenslre  dneby  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  Oermaay. 
forming  a  part  of  the  kingdom  or 
Denmark.  The  country  is  fertile^ 
with  very  rich  pastures.  Its  sapei^ 
ficial  extent  is  3500  square  miles,  and 
its  population  628,628. 

Horn,  The,  a  cape  on  the  8.  If, 
coast  of  JutUnd.— 66, 84  N.  8,  6  E. 

Hor'sens,  a  seaport  in  Jutland,  on 
the  E.  coast  Pop.  6000.— 6&  K  N. 
9,60E. 

Hn'sum,  a  seaport  on  the  W.  ooasi 
of  Schleswig.— 64,  29  N.  9, 4  £. 

ICE^LAND,  a  large  island  in  liha 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  68*  and  97* 
N.  lat.,  and  18*  and  26*  W.  long.  Ita 
length  is  800  miles,  and  its  breadth 
200.  Its  surfisce  is  rugged  and  moon- 
tainous,  its  soil  barren,  and  ita  ell* 
mate  severe.  Volcanic  eruptions  are 
frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
Of  Mount  Hecla,  twenty-four  erup- 
tions are  recorded,  the  last  of  which 
took  place  in  April  1846.  Springs  of 
hot  water  are  numerous,  of  all  de- 
grees of  temperature,  up  to  a  stati 
of  violent  ebullition.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  springs,  called  tha 
Great  Geyser,  throws  up  columns  of 
boiling  water,  to  the  height  of  90^ 
100,  and  sometimes  even  to  above 
160  feet,  accompanied  with  a  noisa 
like  the  explosion  of  cannon.  Tha 
island  is  very  thinly  peopled,  having 
a  superficial  area  estimated  at  40/X]0 
square  miles,  with  a  population  ol 
64,603.  The  people  were  formerly 
noted  for  literature;  they  are  still 
very  intelligent  and  of  simple  man- 
ners. ReiUavik,  the  capital,  ia  on 
^  t;ha  ft.'W. eM^%V   '^o^.^QQ. 
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lU/ehos,  a  town  in  Holstein,  on 
flie  Stor.    Pop.  6600. 

JUlMiAND,  a  large  prorlnce  d 
lienroark,  which  formerly  comprised 
jEbe  whole  peninsala ;  but  the  name 
It  now  eonnned  to  the  northern  divi- 
rioB,  extending  ttom  66*  86^  to  67* 
iar  N.  Ut,  in  length  100  mUes,  with 
n  average  hreaith  of  70.  P.  640,287. 

KIEL  (KeelX  a  seaport,  the  capi- 
tal of  HolsteiiL  and  the  leat  of  a 
ndTersItj,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour. It  ia  situated  at  the  £.  extre- 
mity of  ib»  canal  which  connects  the 
Battle  with  the  German  Ocean,  and 
Is  the  peat  point  of  communication 
with  Copamagen  and  Hamburg. 
There  la  a  railway  from  Kiel  to 
▲Itona.  Pop.  16»000^-«4,  19  N.  10^ 
8E. 

LAA'LAKD,  an  island  at  the  en- 
traiuse  of  the  Baltic,  40  miles  long 
and  14  broad.  It  it  the  most  fertile 
tract  In  the  Danish  dcuniniona.  Pop. 
aOLpOO.— 64, 48  N.  11,  26  £. 

Lan^gUancL  an  island  between  Zea- 
land, Lealand,  and  Funen,  86  miles 
looff  and  ttota  8  to  6  broad.  Pop. 
IBMO^"^  60  N.  10,  40  £. 

Lac^nburg,  a  Haxiaij  of  Germany, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  It 
waa  a  eeiwrate  duchy  till  1689,  when 
it  passed  to  the  House  of  Hanover. 
In  1816  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  but 
MOD  after  made  over  to  Denmark,  in 
exchange  for  Riigen  and  Pomenmia. 
FM».  48,476. 

Lan'enburg,  the  capital  of  the 
dnehy  of  the  same  name,  draws  a 
eonaiderable  revenue  from  a  toll  on 
tiie  Elbe.  Pop.  8800.--63,  22  M.  10, 
81  E. 

Lym  Fiord,  a  long  narrow  gulf  in 
Jutland,  which  runs  westward  from 
the  Catt^at  across  the  peninsula 
iriUiost  to  tiie  German  Ocean. 

MO^N,  asmall  island  in  the  Bal- 
tle  to  the  E.  of  Zealand.  Pop.  14,000. 

NT'30RO,  a  seaport  on  the  E. 
eoaat  of  Funen,  with  a  strong  citadel 
and  shipbnilding  docks.  Pop.  8S00. 
^66, 19  N.  10, 40  E. 

ODENSEE^,  the  capital  of  Funen, 
ritoated  on  a  river,  about  a  mile  from 
the  aea.  It  has  considerable  manu- 
flyetnrea  of  woollen  cloths,  leather, 
Mid  soap.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop,  and  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Funen.  Pop.  ll,O0a— 66»  26  N. 
lOlSSB. 

RANa>ERS,  a  town  in  Jutland, 
with  a  oonsidiBrable  trade  In  com. 
Pop.  7000.  j 


Ratae'barg,  a  fortified  tonn  In  the 
dnehy  of  Lanenburg,  on  an  island  in 
a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  8000. 
—63,  41  N.  10,  62  E. 

Rend8ni)urg,  a  strong  town  in  HoI« 
stein,  on  the  Eyder,  with  a  good 
trade,  and  railways  to  Altona,  Kiel, 
Tonningen,  and  Flensbuxv.  Pop. 
10,400.-64, 18  N.  9,  40  E. 

Ribft  or  Ri'pen,  a  town  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Schleswig,  situated  on  the 
Oram.   Pop.  8000.--66, 18  N.  8, 47  E. 

RosHLilde,  in  Zealand,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Denmark,  now  remarkable 
only  for  its  Gothic  cathednd.  In  which 
the  kings  of  Denmark  are  buried. 
Pop.  1200.— 66, 80  M.  12, 0  E. 

SKA'GER  RACK,  a  large  sonnd 
In  the  North  Sea,  separating  Jutland 
flrora  Norway. 

Skaw  or  Ska^ger  Cape,  a  promon- 
tory on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Jnthmd,  with  a  lighthon8e.^-67,48N. 
10^42E. 

Schles'wig,  a  duchy  forming  the 
southern  division  of  the  peninsula, 
formerly  comprised  under  the  name 
of  Jutland.  Its  length  is  72  miles; 
its  breadth  varies  from  80  to  60  miles. 
Pop.  386,860. 

Schlea'wig,  the  capital  of  the  above 
duchy,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Sley.   Pop.  11,000.-64,  31  N.  8, 84  E. 

Sound,  a  strait  between  Sweden 
and  the  island  of  Zealand,  being 
about  8  miles  across  from  Elsinore 
to  Helsingborg  in  Sweden.  See  Elsi- 
nore, p.  90. 

Sylfoe,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Schleswig,  famous  for  oysters. 

TON'DERN,  a  town  of  Schleswig, 
on  the  Widaw,  with  considerable 
trade  and  manufactures.    Pop.  6600. 

Ton'^ningen,  a  seaport  in  Schles- 
wig, situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Eyder,  with  considerable  trade. 
There  is  a  railway  from  Tonningen 
to  Flensburg,  with  a  branch  to  Rends- 
burg.    Pop.  2400.— 64, 19  N.  8, 68  E. 

YI^ORG,  an  ancient  town,  on  a 
small  lake,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Jutland.  Pop.6500.— 66,27  N.  9,23  E. 

ZEAOjAND,  an  island  between 
the  Cattegat  and  tlie  Baltic  It  is 
about  170  miles  in  circumference, 
with  an  area  of  2800  square  miles, 
and  about  386,000  inhabitants.  Its 
aspect  is  finely  varied  with  gentle 
eminences  and  cultivated  fields ;  its 
soil  is  fertile,  and  its  numerous  bays 
and  creeks  abound  with  fish.  Here 
are  concentrated  most  of  the  m«a»p 
faotares  and  trade  of  Deusiaik* 
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HOLLAND  OE  the  NETHERLANDS 

Is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  German  Ocean;  S.  by 
Belgium;  E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Hanover.  It  con- 
tains 13,227  square  miles.    Its  population  is  3,521,416. 

ProTinoes.  Chief  Towns. 

Oroningen GToniDgen,  Winsohoten,  Delfzyl. 

Drenthe Assen,  Meppel. 

Frieshmd Leuwarden,  Uarlingen. 

Orenrsflel ZwoU,  Deventer. 

Ouelaerland Amheim,  Nimegaen,  Zatphen. 

Utreeht Utrecht,  Amersfoort. 

Holland  Proper Amsterdak,  Haarlem,  Alknuuur,  Ley- 
den,  The  Hague,  Botterdam,  Hoom, 
Dort,  Delft. 

Zealand Middlebnrg,  Flashine,  Yeere. 

North  Brabant Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Part  otS  LimbHrg Maestricht. 

^Luxemburg Luxemburg. 

Islands. — Walcheren,  North  Beveland,  South  Beveland, 
Tholen,  Schouwen,  in  the  province  of  Zealand;  Over 
Flakkee,  Voome,  Ysselmonde ;  Texel,  Ylieland,  Schelling, 
Ameland. 

Seas  and  Bays. — Zuyder  Zee,  Lauwer  Zee,  DoUart 
Bay. 

Rivers. — ^The  Rhine,  with  its  branches  the  Waal,  Yssel, 
and  Leek ;  the  Maas  or  Meuse ;  the  Vecht. 

Foreign  Possessions. — In  the  East  Indies,  Java,  and 
the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  with  settlements  in  Sum- 
atra and  Borneo;  in  the  West  Indies,  Cura^oa,  Buen 
Ayre,  St  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  part  of  St  Martin ;  in  S. 
America,  Surinam;  in  Africa,  El  Mina,  and  some  small 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

BEMARKS. 

Holland,  exdnsive  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  is  situated 
between  51**  15'  and  5r  30'  N.  lat.  and  between  3**  20'and  7**  12^ 
E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  north  of  Friesland  to  the  south 
of  Noi^  Brabant,  is  about  150  miles,  its  breadth  about  1 10  miles. 

To  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  the  aspect  of  Holland  is  tame 

and  uninteresting.    The  cotmtry  is  one  vast  plain,  diversified 

aeitber  by  mountain,  by  hilU  nox  by  VnoVL.    Viewed  firom  tha 
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top  of  a  tower  or  9^re,  it  appears  like  an  extensiye  marsh,  in- 
tersected by  numberless  ditches  and  canals.  Yet  even  the  dull 
monotony  of  this  prospect  is  relieved  by  features  of  interest  ;«- 
meadows  of  wide  extent  and  of  beautiful  verdure,  covered  with 
large  herds  of  well  fed  cattle ;  sheets  of  water,  clusters  of  trees, 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  larg^  towns,  elegant  villas  surrounded 
with  gardens  and  parks,  decorated  with  statues  and  busts. 

No  country  can  display  more  striking  proofs  than  Holland  of 
the  energies  which  man  can  exert  in  overcoming  the  physical 
evils  or  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Placed  below  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  high  water,  many  tracts  have  been  exposed  to  de- 
stnictiye  inundations.  The  Zuyder  Zee  now  occupies  the  bed 
of  an  andent  lake,  and  of  a  district  through  which  a  river,  is- 
snkig  from  the  lake,  pursued  a  course  of  fifty  miles  to  the  sea. 
The  islands  that  skirt  the  north-western  shores  are  the  evident 
remains  of  an  old  tract  of  mainland,  over  which  the  sea  has 
established  its  dominion.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  mouths  of 
the  Schelde  spread  into  broad  estuaries,  leaving  the  islands  of 
Beveland,  Walcheren,  and  Schouwen,  as  vestiges  of  the  country 
which  they  overwhelmed;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  (▲.  d. 
1446),  the  salt  lake  near  Dort  was  formed  by  a  sudden  inun- 
dation, which  destroyed  72  villages,  and  more  than  20,000  per^ 
sons.  To  protect  themselves  firom  the  recurrence  of  such 
calamities,  the  Dutch  constructed  along  their  coast  stupen- 
dous dikes,  or  motmds  of  earth,  faced  with  stone  or  wood,  which 
have  efiectually  repelled  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  These 
mounds  slope  on  each  side,  and  are  in  some  places  so  broad  as 
to  admit  of  two  carriage  abreast.  Similar  dikes  are  built  along 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  with  sluices  at  intervals,  by 
means  of  which  the  country  can  be  laid  under  water  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. 

Inland  communication  was  bug  chiefly  carried  on  by  canals 
which  traverse  the  kingdom  in  every  direction.  Railways  are 
now  open,  connecting  Rotterdam,  die  Hague,  Leyden,  Haar- 
lem, AJnsterdam,  Utrecht,  and  Amheim,  and  communicating 
with  the  Prussian  frontier. 

The  soil  near  the  coasts  is  chiefly  sand  mixed  with  turf;  it 
is  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  In  other  parts  it  is  a  deep 
loam.  Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  a  great  part  of 
the  land  is  kept  in  grass;  and  the  pastures  are  of  unrivalled 
lozuianoe.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  madder,  tobacco, 
flax,  and  hemp.  But  the  rural  wealth  of  Holland  comdata 
ekneBjr  of  its  cattle  and  (he  produce  of  the  dairy.    'ELot^xitoBAi 
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especially  the  raising  of  flowers,  has  been  bronght  to  great 
perfection. 

In  manofactures  the  same  spirit  of  industry  is  displayed  as  in 
hosbandry.  Linens,  leather,  the  distillation  of  gin,  and  that  spe- 
cies of  pottery  called  Delft  ware,  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

But  it  is  chiefly  to  commerce  that  Holland  has  been  indebted 
for  the  remarkable  prosperity  which  she  has  long  enjoyed. 
After  her  emancipation  from  Spanish  rule,  she  became  distin- 
g^hed  by  the  energy  and  success  in  trade  which  are  the  nat- 
ural fruits  of  independence.  For  centuries  almost  the  whole 
carrying-trade  of  Europe  was  in  her  hands ;  her  fisheries  were 
-noat  extensive  and  yaluable;  and  her  colonies  in  the  East 
(ndies  were  the  sources  of  an  active  and  lucrative  traffic.  Soo- 
cessive  wars  checked  her  manu£Eustures  and  commerce;  and 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  On  his  overthrow  in  1814,  Holland  was  restored 
to  independence,  and  placed  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  her 
commercial  prosperity.  After  the  Dutch  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1579,  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
called  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  became  so  many  federsi 
republics,  the  chief  magistrate  being  named  the  Stadtholder 
(the  Protector  of  the  State).  Holland  was  overpowered  by  the 
revolutionary  armies  of  France  in  1795,  and  erected  into  A 
commonwealth  called  the  Batavian  Republic.  Napoleon  I., 
in  1806,  changed  it  into  a  kingdom,  with  his  brother  Louis 
as  king ;  but  in  1810  declared  it  an  integral  part  of  France.  It 
so  remained  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  when  Belgium  and 
the  provinces  of  Holland  were  united  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  constitutional  government.  But  this  onioii 
was  never  popular  in  Belgium ;  and  the  revolution  by  which 
Charles  X.  was  expelled  from  France  in  July  1830,  was  fol* 
lowed  in  August  by  a  revolt  in  Brussels,  the  issue  of  which 
was  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  into  two  kingdoms,  Hdl* 
land  retaining  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  a  part  of  tha 
grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  with 
the  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  advantages  of 
education  are  enjoyed  throughout  Holland  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Schools  are  established  in  every  parish.  The  universities  of 
Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen  have  long  been  celebrated. 
The  Dutch  have  distinguished  themselves  in  letters,  in  science, 
and  in  the  fine  arts.  They  can  boast  of  the  names  of  Erasmus, 
ChrotiuB,  Boerhaave,  Bembrandt,  Yossius,  Hnyghens,  HeynO| 
Mad  moDy  others. 
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Datch  are  a  laborious,  plodding,  finigal,  upright  people, 
^on  the  majority  are  Protestants ;  bat  they  have  long 
example  of  complete  toleration. 

EXERCISES. 

is  HoUsQd  bounded  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  sqnare  miles  f 
B  the  amouit  of  the  population  ?  What  are  the  divisions  of 
1  ?  What  are  the  princimil  towns  in  Zealand,  Holland 
,  Utrecht?  etc.  Where  is  Kottwdam,  Amheim,  Breil,  Am* 
I,  Breda,  Nimegaen,  Bergoi-op-Zoom,  De  venter,  Zutphenf 
Wb»i  are  the  principal  rivers?  Name  the  seas  and  bays, 
the  islands.  Where  is  the  Znyder  Zee  ?  What  are  the 
»  of  the  Rhine  in  Holland?  Where  is  Schelling,  DoUart 
iTaleheren,  Ameland,  South  Beveland,  Lauwer  Zee,  Ylie- 
ste.  What  are  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the 
ndies,  in  South  America,  and  in  Africa? 
een  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Holland  situ- 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general  aspect? 
it  is  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  prospect  relieved  ?  From 
rase  have  many  parts  of  this  country  been  exposed  to  ter- 
ondations  ?  What  tract  is  now  occupied  by  the  Zuyder  Zee  ? 
t  are  the  islands  on  the  northern  shores  the  evident  remains  ? 
t  century  did  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  expand  into  broad 
»?  How  and  when  was  the  salt  lake  near  Dort  formed? 
levastation  did  that  inundation  commit?  By  what  means  did 
tch  protect  themselves  from  the  recurrence  of  such  dreadM 
ies  ?  What  security  do  the  embankments  afford  against  the 
Q  of  a  foreign  enemy  ?  What  is  the  principal  inland  (x>m- 
tion  ?  What  cities  are  connected  by  railways  ?  Why  is  a 
art  of  Holland  kept  in  grass  ?  What  crops  are  chiefly  culti- 
In  what  does  the  principal  rural  wealth  of  Holland  consist  ? 
t  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  Holland?  When  did  Hoi- 
ecome  distinguished  by  its  energy  and  success  in  trade? 
fete  the  chief  branches  of  its  commerce  ?  By  what  was  it 
t  to  the  verge  of  ruin?  How  was  it  placed  in  a  fair  way  of 
ing  its  commercial  prosperity? 

t  was  the  nature  of  the  Dutch  government  after  the  countiy 
own  off  the  Spanish  yoke  ?  What  changes  were  caused  by 
ench  Kevolution  in  1795?  When  was  Holland  united  to 
n  ?  How  and  when  were  they  separated  ? 
Iiat  state  is  education  in  this  countrv  ?  Are  schools  common  ? 
oniversities  have  long  been  celebrated?  Of  what  great 
in  literature,  science,  and  art,  can  Holland  boast?  What  is 
tch  character  ?  What  is  the  religion  of  the  minority  of  the 
> 


WAAK';  a  fortified  town  In 
Proper,  Bitnated  on  the  Hel- 
aL  It  has  a  great  trade  in 
vad  cheese.  Pop.  9600.-63" 
It.  4*  4y  E.  long, 
and,  an  island  to  the  N.  of 
id.    Pop.  2000. 


DESCBIPTIYE  TABLE. 

A'^mersfoort,  a  pleasant  town  In 
the  province  of  Utrecht,  with  consid- 
erable manufMsturea.  Pop.  1S/XX>.^» 
62,  9  N.  6,  23  E. 

Amstsbdax',  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  a  great  oommereial  eitj^ 
situated  at  the  confineufia  ^  w 
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una  of  tb»  Zufdu  Zh. 

In  B  manli,  neoB  fUf,  uui  ■•••  ■ 

luiAiHiT  «p>tda  of  sonUliaoc  1000 

VHHll.     TlM    Itnatl  ■»  (IHCllHU, 

BBd  Um  atj  li  InUneoM  bj  dbou- 
oni  ouult,  ipnuiiid  br  mo  bridiei, 
ud  onuHDWd  with  tm  tnu.  P. 
M0j6*7.-«a, »  H.  4,  OS  E. 

AtbMdi',  Um  etalsr  town  of  GlHl- 
darUnd,  od  Um  KUd*.  Pop.  17,000. 
-41,  W  N.  B,  M  E. 

AH'm,  th«  fltitef  town  In  tho  prO' 
Tinaa  <rf  DnntlM.  Pop.  1300.— &9, 0 
N.  8,  m  E. 

Ai'al,  a  DuU  Int  itnniffl^  fbi^ 
tilled     (own     la     ZoaUnd.     Top. 

BEB'aEN-OP-ZOOlI',  an  Iid- 
potant  Vm  and  fbnreaa  in  S.  Bra- 

BchSda  br  a  eauai.  In  IBM,  It  wiu 
■ttaokad  anMeMMAillj  bj  a  BrIUab 
taar  noitr  fill  Thomaa  Qnliaiii, 
afLerwardl  Lord  I^TBedoch.  Pop. 
7M0r-ei,ttN.f  ITE. 

BeTdud,  Korth,  an  taland  la  tha 
pnrliiea  of  Zealud,  about  IS  mllaa 
long  add  S  broad.  Br  aloiTlblalaiut- 

BOtklBgl 


It  la  M  mUsa  long  aod  from  S  to  S 
broad,  and  la  th*  largeal  and  moat 
•ffiaaabla  of  all  tb*  ZeaUnd  Iila*. 

Boi»4»-DiHi  |^aw-l»-I>eak'),  a 
■tnmgl*  IbrtiM  town,  Iha  oa|dt>l 
of  M.  Bntant,  at  tba  oobBiwds*  uI 
IbeDomnalandUiBAA.  Pr^SS/WO. 
—CI,  41  M,  S.  IB  E. 

Brabuf,  North,  &im«tJj  mini 
Dnlch  Brabul,  ■  prorlnea  u  tha  S. 
«r  OnoldartaBd.  Allhougb  a  gnal 
part  of  It  la  «*and  with  mon,  haath, 
and  wood.  It  li  Tory  productlra  ■-' 
oom,  bopH,  and  Aax.  It  oootal 
IMiaqiunnUei.    Pop.tll.110. 

Bra'da,  a  (own  In  North  Bnhai 
on  the  Uerk.  near  lU  JuocUon  vl 

itrmiKeit  placet  Is  lioltand.  Pi^ 
lBJ0O,-IH,S6N.l,«aE. 

Brbl  or  BrltUt,  a  town  on  tl 
N.ooutDf  tba  ialandVoorn^  hairing 
a  larfa  and  eoTnmodloDa  barttoiir. 
Pop.  JOOC-fil,  M  N.  1, 10  E. 

CaUFEBDOWN'.  a  Tlllact 
■*-  -■  "   Holland  off  wh 


.  _ WlBl«r,  In  17*r.- 

M<aH.«,WE. 

DELFT,  a  town  In  HoUaad  Pl» 
per,  between  BottenUin  and  Lejde^ 
fonuarlr  noted  for  Ita  manolutBn 
r  eartbenwue,  and  aelebraled  aa 
lie  birth  plaoe  of  OroUu.  p.  17,oaOL 
DelTiyL  a  itroiw  asaport  1b  Qnf 
inn.  im  DoUan  Bar-  rcp-dODDL 
Derenter,  a  town  In  OTarnaaL 
liuated  OD  the  rlRbt  buOi  of  Um 
YaaeL  P.  10,000.-61,  U  M. «,  9  R. 
Dollart  Bar,  a  large  ana  of  IM 
«ortb  Bea,  to  Iha  E.  of  OronlBca^ 
it  the  DionUi  of  the  rlT*r  Bna.  tl 
■  aald  to  hare  been  iinBod  bj  M 
Imipllon  of  Uw  aaa,  ia*«iida  a> 
"'"It  of  the  18th  centnn, 

iam'mel,  a  riter  of  H.  BrabaaL 

ch  iwslTea  the  Aa  at  Bal»4e-Dli% 

iw  which  It  falli  Into  the  Maaa. 

urt  or  DoCdrHsh^  aaanalMt  Utr 

In  Holland  Pnpor.    ItwaatbaiMt 

denoe  of  the  anelnit  caonla  af  Hrt- 

land,  and  tbe  Mrthplaea  of  ibo  tk> 

*tli, 


PLUSHINO,   or 


^UM.iWE. 

Drentbe  {DTHit)>api«TtDa»  to  Om 
.  of  Oronlncen.  ^xtoBISSS  agnaM 
illea.    Pop.a(l,t3S. 

EUAH,  a  ton  on  ttia  ZnrAI 
lee,  with  a  great  trade  tl  Aoaaa. 

lalud^Wak 


of  whioh  la  large  anongh  to  tOMfil 
•Iriitr  llna-or.battlo  ak^a.  Flf> 
8Q00.-Cl,MH.8,tSE. 

Frlectand,  a  protioea  la  the  H.  if 
Holland,  bariag  tba  Znrdor  2a*  oa 
"ie  W.  end  the  Gannaa  Oeean  M 

10  K.    It  eont^DB  1097  eqnare  mflal 

Id  »S,910  Inhabitant*. 

OOEB,  a  atroDg  town  In  Oa  Idand 

rs.  BerakuL    Pop.HOO. 

QoT'eam,  a  town  of  Uollaad  Pro- 
per, on  the  WaaL  uaar  Ita  JonetleB 
with  the  Uaaa.    Pop.  0000.— U,  fiO 


manufiiOtdr^  of  tAbaeoo-plpea.    Pop, 


eontalnlng  sn  aqnare  mllca,  an 
papoUthm  of 306,811.  Itlaprotai 
br  dihaa  af^aat  the  it^  and  la 
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neted  hj  miinexoiis  ditehes  uid  car 
Mb  for  earrjring  off  the  water.  Its 
putuTM  Me  extremelT  rich. 

Qx&idngeai,  the  cspital  of  the  pro- 
^Boe  ci  the  Mune  name,  is  a  hand- 
Moe  fAtjf  situated  at  the  Janction  of 
ftiee  great  canals.  It  possesses  eon- 
ridenible  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  an 
Mdeat  nalTersity.  The  chnreh  of 
8t  Martin  is  a  noUe  Gothic  edifice, 
vith  a  tower  880  feet  high.  Fop. 
OyOOOu-^  18  M.  e,  84  E. 

CkieKderiand,  aproYinoe  to  the  S. 
B.  of  the  ZuTder  zee,  and  separated 
ftcm  N.  Brsoant  hj  the  Maas,  oon- 
taiiis  IMi  aqoare  miles,  and  a  popo- 
Istkn  of  406^.  It  is  watered  hy 
the  Bhine^  the  Waal,  the  Yssel,  and 
the  Leek. 

HAARXEM,  a  flonrishing  town 
In  HoUaad  Proper,  on  the  river  Spaa- 
len,  eommnniMting  by  canals  and 
bj  railway  with  Leyden  end  Amster- 
dsBL  In  its  principal  church  is  an 
ergaa,  copsidered  one  of  the  finest  in 
ihe  worid,  containing  nearly  fiOOO 
plpe%  the  largest  82  feet  long  and 
16  iBchea  in  diameter.  Fop.  llOOO. 
-«,  28  N.  4,  88  E. 

HaarQem  Meer,  formeily  a  lake 
between  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and 
Haarlem,  commonicating  with  the 
Zoyder  Zee ,  In  1851  drained,  and 
eonverted  into  arable  land. 

Hague  (Fr.  La  HayeX  a  handsome 
city  in  Holland  Proper,  and  the  seat 
.  ef  tbB  eonrt,  87  mUes  S.  W.  firom 
Amsterdam.  About  a  mile  to  the 
N.  la  the  rural  palace  of  the  rojral 
flunlly,  Barroanded  by  stately  oaks 
and  beantlfU  gardens.  It  has  a  fhie 
gallery  of  pictures.  Here  King  Wil- 
liam III.  of  Great  Britain  was  bom. 
Pop.  64.000.-^2,  4  N.  4, 18  E. 

Uarlingen,  a  seaport  of  Friesland, 
on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Pop.  9000.— 63, 
10LN.&26E. 

Hel'der,  a  town  in  Holland  Pro- 
per, with  a  strong  fortress,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  Zuy- 
der Zee.    Pop.  2800.— 52,  67  N.  4, 44 

JS. 

HeKvoetsluys,  a  fortified  town  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  island  Yoome,  in 
Holland  Proper,  having  an  excellent 
harbour  and  extensive  dockyards. 
Pop.  9000.— 61,  49  N.  4, 8  E. 

Holland  Proper,  a  province  N.  of 
Zealand,  remarkable  for  the  density 
of  its  population,  the  number  of  its 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  triumphs 
of  persevering  indtutfy-OFBr  the  off- 1 
ttaUieaofltBOMtiunl position.  Its  so-/ 


perfidal  extent  Is  9125  square  mllaa. 
It  is  divided  hito  North  Holland,  pop. 
648,048:  and  South  Holland,  pop. 
697,684. 

Hoom,  a  seaport  on  a  bay  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  with  considerable  trade 
and  manufactures.  Pop.  10,000^» 
63, 88  M.  6,  8  B. 

Kampen",  a  fortified  town  in  Ove^ 
yssel,  on  the  Yssel.    Pop.  9000. 

LAU'W^ERZEE,  an  arm  of  the  see 
on  the  M.  of  Groningen. 

Ledc,  a  river  which  branches  off 
from  the  Rhine  in  Utrecht,  and  Joins 
the  Maas  above  Rotterdam. 

Leuwar'den,  the  chief  town  ci 
Fvieslsnd,  on  the  Ee.  It  is  inter- 
sected hy  canals,  the  hanks  of  which 
are  shaded  with  trees,  so  as  to  form 
delightfol  promenades.  Pop.  91,000. 
—68, 12  N.  6, 47  E. 

Ley'don,  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine,  in  Holland  Proper.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  a  number  of  canals, 
formhig  upwards  of  60  small  islands, 
which  are  connected  by  more  than 
140  bridges.  The  principal  street,  in 
which  is  situated  the  Stadthouse^  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Leyden 
is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university 
and  has  produced  manyeminentmen: 
the  library  contsins  a  rich  collection 
of  oriental  manuscripts.  Pop.  40,000. 
—62, 9  M.  4,  29  E. 

Limlmrg,  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  consisting  mostly  of  an  exten- 
sive and  well  cultivated  pliUn,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Maas.  At  the  sepa* 
ration  of  Holland  from.  Belgium,  in 
1831,  the  part  E.  of  that  river,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Maestrlchl^  with 
an  extent  of  885  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  217,217,  was  assigned 
to  Holland. 

Lur'emburg,  a  large  province  to 
the  S.  of  Liege.  It  is  a  grand-duchy, 
and  is  properly  part  of  the  German 
states;  by  the  treaty  which  ratified 
the  disjunction  of  Belgium  from  Hol- 
land in  1831,  a  portion  of  Luxemburg, 
containing  986  square  miles,  and 
195,028  inhabitants,  remains  attached 
to  Holland. 

Lux'emburg,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
Here  are  many  interesting  remains 
of  Roman  antiquity.  Pop.  12,000.— 
49,  87  N.  6,  9  E. 

MAAS  or  Mense,  a  Aat^  K\'^«t 
which  rises  In  the  ft.  ot  CYk»EKoa;e<^ 
in  France,  and  ftows  thxo\^^\i'^«xci^« 
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Ltoge,  and  Limlmrff.  After  forming 
the  a.  boundary  of  North  Brabant, 
and  being  Joined  hj  the  Waal,  it  falls 
into  the  German  Ocean  below  Botter- 
dam. 

Mae'stricftt,  a  flonrishing  town  in 
the  dnchj  of  Limborg,  situated  on 
the  Maas,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Jaar.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  its  ramparts  form  agreeable  pro- 
menades. Pqp.  22,000.-60^  61  N.  6, 
41  E. 

Mep'pel,  a  town  in  Drenthe,  the 
largest  in  the  province,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Yecht.    Pop.  6000. 

Mid^dleborg,  the  principal  town  of 
the  proYinoe  of  Zealand,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  16,000. 
—61, 80  N.  8, 87  £. 

NIM^EGUEN,  a  strong  town  in 
Guelderland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Waal.  Pop.  20,000.-61, 60  N.  6»  62 
E. 

OYEBFLAKOKEE,  an  island  at 
ihe  entrance  of  the  Maas  into  the 
German  Ocean. 

Overvs'sel,  a  province  in  the  E.  of 
Holland,  containing  1240  square 
miles,  and  286,769  inhabitants. 

BHINE.    See  Gxkmahy. 

Rotterdam',  a  seaport  of  Holland, 
and  a  city  of  the  first  commercial  im- 
portanoe,  situated  on  the  Maas.  Al- 
though 90  miles  from  the  German 
Ocean,  it  has  great  facilities  for 
trade,  the  streets  being  intersected 
by  canals  deep  enough  to  receive 
large  vessels.    This  was  the  birth- 

Elace  of  Erasmus,  to  whose  memory 
is  fellow-dtiaens  have  erected  a 
bronze  statue.  Pop.  104,178^1,  66 
N.4,29E. 

Rnrtf'monde,  a  strong  town  in  the 
province  of  Limburg,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Roer  and  the  Maas, 
with  cloth  manufactures.   Pop.  6000. 

SCTHEL'LING,  an  island  about  9 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Friesland. 
It  is  14  miles  long  and  8  broad.  Pop. 
8800. 

Schiedam^  a  town  of  Holland  Pro- 
per, fiunous  for  its  manufacture  of 
gin  or  Hollands.  Pop.  12,000.-61, 
66N.4,20E. 

Sehoa'toen,  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Schelde,  16  miles  long  and  6 
broad. 

Sluys  or  rEclnse",  a  fortified  town 
ef  Zealand,  near  the  month  of  the 
Sebelde.   Pop,lBOO, 
TEX^EL,  «n  istend  at  the  entrance 


of  the  Znyder  Zee,  separated  from 
the  continent  by  the  narrow  diannel 
of  Mars-diep.  It  is  about  12  miles 
long  and  6  broad.  Near  this  island 
Admiral  Blake  defeated  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  Van  Tromp  in  1668k  Pop 
6000.— 68, 6  N.  4, 40  E. 

ThoOen,  a  fertile  and  weU  culti- 
vated island  at  the  month  of  tba 
Schelde,  about  12  miles  long  aad  6 
broad.— 61,80  N.  4,8  E. 

Tiia)urg,  a  town  in  N.  Brabant, 
with  considerable  manofootores.  P. 
14,00a 

U^RECJTT,  a  province  to  the  E. 
of  Holland  Proper,  and  S.  of  the  Zay* 
der  Zee.  Its  svperfieial  extent  is 
682  square  miles,  and  its  population 
162  249. 

U'trteftt,  the  Ultrti^Trt^ttlum  of 
the  Romans,  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  and  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  university.  Here  were 
concluded  two  memonble  treaties,— 
the  one  in  1679,  uniting  the  Seven 
Provinces  against  the  Spaniards,— 
the  other  in  1718,  terminating  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  SuceeMion.  Pop. 
6O2OOO.-62,  6  N.  6, 8  E. 

vECirr,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Westphalia,  and,  after  uniting  with 
several  streams,  falls  into  the  Zny- 
der  Zee. 

Veertf^  a  town  in  the  N.  E.  of  tha 
island  of  Walcheren.    Pop.  1100. 

Venloo',  a  strong  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Limburg,  on  the  Maas,  with 
considerable  trade  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  760a 

YlieOand,  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  8  miles  in 
length  and  8  in  breadth.  Pep.  800. 
—63, 17  N.  6, 8  E. 

Yoome,  an  island  formed  by  two 
mouths  of  the  Maas,  about  16  miles 
in  leng^  and  6  in  breadth. 

WAAL,  a  large  branch  of  the 
Rhine,  flowing  westward,  and  Join- 
ing the  Maas  near  Gorcum. 

Walcheren  (WaKsheren),  the  most 
populous  and  best  cultivated  of  the 
islands  that  compose  the  province  of 
Zealand.  It  is  12  miles  in  lengUi 
and  8  in  breadth.  Besides  the  towns 
of  Middleburg,  Flushing,  and  Veere, 
it  contains  a  number  of  villages. 
Pop.  45,000. 

Wins'choten,  a  small  town  in  Oro- 
ningen,tothe£.ofthecapitaL  Popw 
8600. 

YS^EL  a  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
passes  Zutphen  and  Deventer,  and 
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Ts^selmonde,  ft  nnall  island  in 
HoAuid  Prope^  formed  by  the  Maae, 
the  Merwep  and  the  Yssel. 

ZAANDAM'  or  Saardam^  a  town 
•f  N.  HoUaad  on  the  Y,  an  arm  of 
tiie  Zayder  Zee,  with  an  extensiTe 
tmde  in  timber.  Here  Peter  the 
Great  of  Rueria  worked  aa  aoommon 
■htowriglit.    Pop.lS;000. 

SSettlandy  a  provinee  composed 
AicAy  of  islands,  yix.  Schonwen, 
DoieTeland,  Tholen,  Walcheren,  N. 
sad  8.  Beveland,  Wolfersdyk,  and  a 
strip  of  land  on  the  continent  along 
the  bulk  of  the  W.  Bchelde.  Its 
area  la  MO  aqoare  miles,  and  its  po- 
pulation 106;488. 

Ztorikfaee^  a  strong  town  in  Zea- 


land, capital  of  the  Isle  of  Schonwen. 
Pop.  7000. 

Znt'phen,  a  strong  town  in  Ouel- 
derland,  on  the  Yssel.  Here  the 
gallant  and  accomplished  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sydney  fell,  in  1686.  Pop. 
11,000. 

Zuy'der  Zee^  a  large  gulf  of  the 
German  Ocean,  abont  80  miles  long 
tram  V.  to  S.,  and  from  16  to  80 
broad.  It  was  formed  in  1226  by  an 
irmption  of  the  ocean;  formerly  it 
was  a  great  inland  lake  called  by 
the  ancients  Flevo. 

Zwoll,  the  chief  town  of  Overyssel, 
sitaated  between  the  Yssel  and  the 
Yecht.  Here  ThonuuhA-Kempis  died 
in  1471.    Pop.l7/)00. 


BELGIUM 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Holland ;  W.  by  the  German  Ocean ;  S. 
by  France;  £•  by  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  contains  11,350 
square  miles.    Its  population  is  4,671,187. 

FroTinees.  Chief  Towns. 

Antwerp Antwerp,  Mechlin. 

East  Flanders Ghent,  Uudenarde,  Dendermonde,  St  Nich- 
olas. 

West  Flanders Bruges,  Ostend,  Courtray;,  Tpres,  Nienport. 

Hainanlt Mons,  Toornay,  Charleroi. 

BoatJi  Brabant Brussels,  Lonvain,  Tirlemont,  Waterloo. 

Kamnr Namnr. 

Liege Liege,  Yeryiers. 

p^- ^  f  Limburg Hasselt,  Tongres,  St  Tron. 

^^\  Luxemburg..  Arlon,  Bastogne,  Bouillon. 

BiYERS. — The  Schelde,  with  its  tributaries  the  Lys,  the 
Haine,  the  Dender,  and  the  Dyle;  the  Maas  or  Meuse, 
with  its  tributary  the  Sambre. 

BEMABXS. 

Belgium  lies  between  49**  SC  and  51*  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
T  W  and  6*"  b'  E.  long.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
140  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  100  miles. 

Belgium  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  gentle  eminences, 
nndulatingplains,  meadows,  and  rich  corn-fields.  The  ancient  for- 
est of  Ardennes  stretches  into  the  provinces  of  Namur,  Luxem- 
burg, and  Liege,  rendering  the  districts  along  the  Maas  highly 
picturesque.  Great  coal  and  iron  fields  travene  t!hese  ^toVm<^% 
with  that  of  HaiuAultf  where  also  lead,  and  pa'ving^  exv^Vo^^* 
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ing  stones  abound.  The  soil  is  either  naturally  fertile  or  has 
been  improved  by  assiduous  cultivation,  and  yields  the  most 
luxuriant  crops.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  are  raised.  The 
climate  resembles  that  of  the  southern  counties  of  KngVi^i^, 
The  whole  country  is  studded  with  populous  towns  and  tO- 
lages,  and  presents  a  spectacle  of  manufacturing  actiyity  and 
industry  unequalled  on  the  continent. 

The  Belgians  are  distinguished  for  fine  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly of  lace,  lawnSf  and  cambrics,  and  for  good  broadclotb. 
Cutlery  and  iron  works  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at  Namur 
and  Liege.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  Belgium 
was  the  most  commercial  country  in  Europe ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards surpassed  by  Holland.  Now  that  war  has  given  place 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Belgium 
are  rapidly  improving ;  new  roads  are  formed,  canals  connect 
all  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  railways  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  The  Flemings  in  the  north  resemble  in  character 
their  Dutch  neighbours,  but  towards  the  south  they  have 
adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  French.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  are  zealous  Roman-catholics,  but  salaries  are 
granted  from  the  public  funds  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  There 
are  universities  at  Ghent,  Liege,  Louvain,  and  Brussels.  Bel- 
gium produced  at  one  period  a  race  of  very  eminent  artists, 
Rubens,  Yandyck,  Teniers,  and  others,  who  formed  what  is 
called  the  Flemish  School  of  Painting.  The  Flemish  architects 
were  also  very  distinguished,  and  several  of  the  cathedrals^ 
particularly  that  of  Antwerp,  rank  among  the  finest  edifices 
in  Europe. 

The  government  of  Belgium  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
the  sovereignty  being  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria  of  Elngland.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  two  chambers,  namely 
a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  representatives. 

Belgium,  under  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  was  independent  and 
flourishing.  It  was  afterwards  added  to  the  domains  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1477  to  those  of  Austria.  It  was 
overrun  by  the  revolutionary  armies  of  France  in  1792,  and  in 
1795  was  annexed  to  that  country.  At  the  peace  in  1814,  it 
was  united  witli  Holland  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlanda ; 
but  in  1830  it  separated  itself,  and  elected  as  its  king  Prinoo 
Leopold  of  BaxtkSohaxg. 
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EXEBGISES. 

How  18  Bel|^iun  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles? 
What  population  does  it  contain  ?  What  are  its  divisions  ?  What 
ire  the  principal  towns  in  West  Flanders,  East  Flanders,  Hainaalt  ? 
etc  Where  are  Dendermonde,  Brnges,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Courtraj, 
Lonvain?  etc.    What  are  the  principal  rivers? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Belgium  sitn- 
ited?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general  aspect  ? 
Of  what  nature  is  its  soil  ?  What  is  the  state  of  cultivation  ?  What 
are  its  {nrodnctions?  Which  provinces  contain  the  great  coal  and 
iron  fields?  What  country  does  Bel^um  resemble  in  climate?  For 
what  manufactures  is  it  famous?  When  was  it  the  most  commer- 
cial countrj  in  Europe?  Is  its  commerce  again  improving? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  Flemings  ?  What  religion  do  thej 
nro^BBS?  What  universities  have  they?  What  celebrated  artists 
tarn  Belgium  produced?  To  what  school  of  painting  have  ihey 
giveD  rise  ?  Has  architecture  been  carried  to  any  perfection  by  the 
Flemings  ?  Mention,  a  cathedral  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
hi  Europe. 

To  whom  did  Belgium  formerly  belong  ?  When  was  it  annexed 
to  FVance  ?  When  to  Holland  ?  Under  what  monarch  is  it  now  a 
separate  kingdom  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 

A^LOST,  a  town  in  E.  Flanders,  on 
the  Dender,  with  considerable  manu- 
hctores  and  trade.    Pop.  15,027. 

Ant^werp  (Fr.  Anvers),  a  northern 
province,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Schelde,  contains  1122  square  miles, 
vith  a  population  of  445.706. 

Ant^werp  (Fr.  Anvers),  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
chief  maritime  and  commercial  city 
«r  Belgium,  is  situated  on  the 
Bchelde ;  it  has  noble  docks  and  an 
■rsenal.  with  a  citadel  of  great 
strengtn.  Here  Yandyck  the  paint- 
er was  bom  in  1599.  The  i>ainting8 
of  Rnbens  adorn  the  cathedral,  one  of 
the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe, 
bebig  600  feet  in  length  by  260  in 
breadth  with  a  beautiflil  spire  866 
feet  high.  Pop.  108,481.~51'*  18^ 
N.lat.4*'24^E.long. 

Arlon,  the  c^itfu  of  the  Belgian 
part  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg.   Pop.  6000. 

Ath,  a  fortified  town  of  Hainault, 
on  the  Dender.    Pop.  9000. 

BASTOGNE'',  a  fortified  town  in 
Belgian  Luxemburg.    Pop.  2500. 

Boom,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  on  the  Rupel.    Pop.  7000. 

Bonil'lon,  a  town  in  Belgian  Lnx- 
emborg,  with  a  strong  castle,  on  the 
Bemoy,  near  the  French  firontier.  P. 
1700. 


Brabant^  Sonth,  an  important 
central  proyinc&  formerly  distin- 
g^uished  firom  N.  Brabant  by  the 
name  of  Austrian  Brabant.  It  con- 
tains 1269  square  miles.  Pop. 
772,728. 

Bruges,  the  capital  of  W.  Flanders, 
13  miles  E.  from  Ostend;  it  carries 
on  considerable  trade,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  a  nnmber  of  canals.  Pop, 
60(000.--61, 12  N.  8, 14  E. 

Bbub'bbls  (Fr.  BruxellesX  the  me- 
tropolis of  Belgium,  and  the  capital 
of  S.  Brabant,  is  situated  partly  on 
a  plain,  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
river  Senne.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
city ;  its  public  walks,  particularly 
the  Green  Alley  and  the  Park,  being 
among  the  finest  in  Europe.  Pop, 
168,499.-50,  51  N.  4,  22  £. 

CHARLEROI',  a  fortified  town  of 
Hainault,  on  the  Sambre,  surrounded 
by  coal-mines.    Pop.  6150. 

Courtray  (Coor'trayX  a  town  in  W. 
Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  celebrated  for 
its  manufactures  of  fine  linens.  Pop, 
21,500.-50,  49  N.  8, 16  E. 

DEN'DEXt,  a  small  river  which 
rises  in  Hainault,  and  Joins  the 
Schelde  near  Dendermonde. 

Dendermonde'  or  Termonde^  a 
fortified  town,  with  a  strong  castle, 
in  £.  Flanders,  at  the  conSL\i%usA  ol 
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the  Deader  and  tlie  Sohelde.    Pop.  I 
80e0.-«l,  2  N.  4, 6  B. 

Diest,  a  town  in  S.  Brabant,  on  the 
Demer,  with  manofactures  of  cloth. 
Pop.  8000. 

Din^'ant,  a  town  in  the  provinoe  of 
Namur,  on  the  Maas,  with  a  strong 
citadel ;  near  it  are  marble  qaarries. 
Pop.  66S0. 

Dix^mode,  a  town  in  West  Flan- 
ders.   Pop.  8000. 

Dyle  (DeelX  a  small  bat  navigable 
river  in  S.  Brabant;  after  passing 
Louvain  and  Mechlin,  it  f&lls  into 
the  Schelde  above  Antwerp. 

ECX^IiOO,  a  manofacturing  town 
of  E.  Flanders.    Pop.  9000. 

Eng^ien,  a  town  in  Hainaolt.  P. 
4000. 

FLANKERS,  a  very  interesting 
and  fertile  quarter  of  Belgium,  di- 
vided into  the  provinces  of  E.  ana  W. 
Flanders.  The  extent  of  E.  Flan- 
ders is  1232  square  miles;  its  pop- 
ulation 787,070.  The  extent  of  W. 
Flanders  is  1612  square  miles;  its 
population  631,854. 

Fleu'rus,  a  small  town  in  Hainanlt, 
near  the  Sambre,  the  scene  of  four 
battles  in  the  Spanish  and  French 
wars.    Pop.  2400. 

Fontenoy^,  a  village  in  Hainanlt, 
nearToumay,  where  the  allied  armies 
of  Britain,  Austria,  and  Holland 
were  defeated  by^  the  French  under 
Marshal  Saxe  in  1746.    Pop.  678. 

QBEVT  (Fr.  Gand),  a  mannfao- 
turing  and  commercial  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  E.  Flanders,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university,  is  situated  on  the  Schelde, 
at  its  function  with  the  Lys.  By 
these  rivers  and  by  navigable  canals, 
it  is  divided  into  26  isUnds,  which 
communicate  by  above  80  bridges. 
It  is  10  miles  in  circuit,  great  part 
of  it  being  occupied  with  gardens,  or- 
chards, and  fields.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  was  bom  at  Ghent  in 
1600.  Pop.  112,883.-61,  3  N.  8, 
43  E. 

Gram^mont,  a  town  in  E.  Flanders, 
on  the  Dender,  with  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  8000. 

HAIN AULT  (HinoltO,  a  province 
stretching  along  the  French  ftx>ntier. 
Its  superficial  extent  is  1474  square 
miles;  its  population  789,844.  This 
province  has,  at  different  periods, 
been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  wars  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

Halne,  m  Anall  river  which  fklls 
iato  the  Bcbelde  at  Cond^ 


Hamme,  a  trading  town  in  E.  Flaar 
ders.    Pop.  8600. 

Has'selt,  the  capital  of  the  Belgian 
part  of  the  province  of  Limburg,  on 
the  Demer.    Pop.  7000. 

Hers'tal,  a  town  in  Liege,  on  the 
Maas,  with  great  iron  and  steel  works. 
Pop.  6000. 

Iia'l>ert,  St,  a  town  in  Belgian 
Luxemburg,  with  a  celebrated  abbey. 

Hny  (nr.  We),  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Liege;  on  the  Maas,  with 
extensive  iron-worksand  paper-mills. 
Pop.  8000. 

LIEGE',  a  large  province  in  the 
south-east  of  the  kingdom,  having  a 
superficial  extent  of  1144  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  6143^4. 

Liege'',  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Liege,  situated  on  the  Maas,  in  a 
pleasant  valley  surrounded  with  cul« 
tivated  hills.  It  is  a  flourishing 
town,  with  a  university  founded  m 
1816,  and  extensive  manufiictnres, 
particularly  in  iron-work  and  clock- 
work.   Pop.92300.-M,40N.6^81Ei 

Lier'  or  Lierre'',  a  town  in  the  fvo* 
vince  of  Antwerp,  at  the  Junction  of 
the  two  Nethes,  with  a  considersUe 
trade.    Pop.  14,000.-«1, 8  N.  4, 85  E. 

Limburg,  a  province  to  the  N.  of 
Liege,  belonging  in  part  to  Holland 
and  in  part  to  Belgium.  The  extent 
of  the  Belgian  division  is  946  square 
miles.    Pop.  193,160. 

Limlrarg,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Liege.    Pop.  1600. 

Lok'eren,  a  flourishing  town  in  E. 
Flanders,  between  Ghent  and  Ant- 
werp; it  has  a  good  corn-trade  and 
large  manufactures.  Pop.  16^600. — 
61,  6  N.  3,  69  E. 

Louvain'',  a  large  town  in  S.  Bn^ 
bant  on  the  Dvle.  Its  walls  are 
nearly  7  miles  m  drcuit;  but  the 
space  which  they  enclose  is  chiefly 
occnpied  by  g^ardens  and  vinevards. 
Its  long  celebrated  university,  nmnd- 
ed  in  1426,  and  suppressed  by  the 
French  in  1793,  was  restored  in  1817, 
and  is  again  a  flourishing  school. 
Pop.  24,000.-60, 63  N.  4, 41  E. 

Lux''emburg,an  extend  ve  province, 
belonging  partly  to  Holland  and  part* 
ly  to  Belgium.  The  former  retains 
the  capital,  but  the  latter  holds  the 
largest  portiun,conta!ning  1760  square 
miles  and  196,864  inhabitants. 

Lys,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
N.  of  France,  passes  Menin  and 
Courtray,  and  joins  the  Schelde  at 
Ghent. 

M  AK%.    Am  HOLLAITD,  p.  97. 
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If ec^llB  (Fr.  Malin^e»X  a  eitjr  in 
the  province  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Dyle, 
with  an  ancient  cathedral;  it  is  noted 
tar  its  manufiustures  of  fine  lace  and 
Unena.    Pop.  28/)00.— 61, 1 N.  4, 28  E. 

Menin,  a  fortified  town  of  W.  Flan- 
ders, on  the  Lys,  with  considerahle 
uanu&etares.    Pop.  8000. 

Mens,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Ualnaalty  on  the  small  river  Trouille, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive 
eoal-min^  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  barrier- 
towna  against  France.  Pop.  25,000. 
—£0,  26  N.  8, 68  E. 

NAMUR  (NamoorO,  a  province  S. 
of  Brabant,  having  a  snperficial  ex- 
tent of  1462  sqnare  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  290,980. 

Namnr',  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
the  capital  of  the  alrave  province,  at 
tibe  confluence  of  the  Maas  and  the 
Sambre :  it  has  extensive  iron-works. 
Pop.  2Ql600.-^,  28  N.  4, 51  E. 

NScA  olas,  St,  a  handsome  town  in 
E.  Flanders,  with  c(msiderable  manu- 
fiustores.  Pop.20,500.— 61,9  N.  4,8  E. 

Nien^port,  a  fishing  and  trading 
town  in  W.  Flanders.  Pop.  3400.— 
61, 8  N.  2. 45  E. 

Nivell^M,  a  town  in  S.  Brabant, 
with  mannfactares  of  lace  and  cam- 
brie.    Pop.  8000. 

OSTEND^,  a  fortified  seaport  in  W. 
Flanders,  flrom  which  packets  sail  to 
England.  It  is  famous  for  its  obsti- 
nate defence  against  the  Spaniards 
for  more  than  three  years,  a.  d.  1601- 
leOi.    Pop.  16,000.— 61, 13  N.  2, 65  E. 

Ondaiarde'',a  town  in  E.Flanders,on 
the  Schelde.  Here  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  gained  a 
memorable  battle  over  Uie  French,  in 
1708.    Pop.  6670.-60, 62  N.  8, 86  E. 

Onrthe,  a  river  of  Belgium,  which 
joins  the  Maas  at  Liege. 

POP^RINGEN,  a  manufiicturing 
town  in  W.  Flanders.    Pop.  10,500. 

B  AMaLLIES,  a  village  hi  S.  Bra- 
bant, where,  in  1706;  the  Duke  of 
Marlboroagh  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  Ae  French. 

Renaiz',  a  town  in  E.  Flanders, 
Oodenarde.    Pop.l3/)00. 


Roaler«^,  a  town  in  W.  Flanders^ 
with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  10,000. 

.  SAMBRE,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  falls  into 
the  Maas  at  Namur. 

ScAeldtf,  a  river  which  rises  in 
France  near  Cambrai,  winds  through 
E.  Flanders,  passing  Ghent  and  An- 
twerp, and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean  by  two  mouths— the  E.  and  W. 
Schelde. 

Seraing^,  a  town  in  Liege,  with 
great  iron-works.    Pop.  3460. 

Soi^nie«.  a  town  in  Hainault,  with 
a  large  traae  in  hewn  stone.  P.  6600. 

Spa,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Liege,  situated  amid  romantic  scen- 
ery, long  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
watering-places  in  Europe.  Pop. 
4000.— 60,  30  N.  6,  62  E. 

TiTIELT,  a  flourishing  town  in 
W.Flanders.    Pop.  12,600. 

Thorottt  (TAor^oo),  amanufacturing 
town  In  West  Flanders.    Pop.  8500. 

Tirlemont,  a  town  in  S.  Brabant, 
on  the  Geete,  with  considerable  wool- 
len manufactures.  Pop.  9000.— 60, 
48  N.  4,  66  E. 

Ton'gre«,atownofLimburg.  Pop. 
6000. 

Toumay  (Toor'nayX  a  fortified 
town  in  the  province  of  Hainault, 
on  the  Schelde,  with  large  manufiio- 
tures  of  carpets  and  cloths.  Pop. 
33,000.-60,  36  N.  3,  24  E. 

Tron,  St,  an  ancient  town  in  the 
province  of  Limbnrg.    Pop.  9500. 

Tumhout^,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  province  of  Antwerp.  Pop. 
13j«)0.— 61, 18  N.  4,  56  E. 

VER'VIERfi;  a  flourishing  town 
in  the  province  of  Liege,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures,  particularly 
of  woollen  cloths.  Pop.  27,000.-60^ 
38  N.  6, 54  E. 

WATERLOO^  a  village  10  miles 
S.  of  Brussels,  where  the  most  cele- 
brated battle  of  modem  times  was 
gained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
over  Napoleon  I.,  on  the  18th  June 
1816.    Pop.  1900.-^50,  43  N.  4,  22  E. 

YPRES  (Ee'pray),  a  fortified  town 
in  W.  Flandera,  situated  on  a  small 
river.    Pop.  16,000.-60, 61 N.  2, 63  E. 


FRANCE 
Is  bounded  N.  by  Belgium  and  the  English  Channel ;  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  E.  by  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.    It  con- 
tains 210,850  square  miles.     Its  population  la  ^^^1  ^f^^ 
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Divisions. — France  waa  formerly  divided  into  36  prov- 
inces. At  the  revolution  of  1789,  flie  country  was  parcelled 
out  anew  into  86  departments.  The  table  which  follows 
shows  as  well  the  old  provinces  as  the  modem  departments. 
In  1860,  the  French  territory  was  enlarged  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice,  both  of 
which  were  ceded  by  Sardinia.  Savoy  has  been  divided 
into  two  departments  (Savoy  and  Upper  Savoy) ;  Nice,  with 
certain  districts  of  the  department  of  Var,  has  been  erected 
into  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 


Proylnoes. 
French  Flanders 

Artois 

Picardy 


Departments. 


Chief  Towns. 


Normandy. 


Isle  of  France 


Champagne. 


Lorraine. 


Alsace 

Franche-Comtd. 


Borgondy. 


OrldaAais. 
Maine*... 


Nord {  ^'rSnkbk."'  ^^^^' 

Pas  de  Calais 4  -^™' St  Omer,  Calais, 

\     Boulogne. 

,  Somme Amiens,  Abbeville. 

Lower  Seine Boaen,  Dieppe,  Havre. 

Eure Evreux. 

Calvados Caen. 

Manche St  Ld,  Cherbourg. 

Orne Alen^on. 

Aisne Laon,  Soissons. 

Oise Beauvais. 

Seine  and  Oise Versailles,  St  Germain. 

Seine Pabis,  St  Denis. 

Seine  and  Mame Melun,  Fontainebleau. 

Ardennes M^zi^res,  Sedan. 

Mame Ch&lons,  Reims. 

Aube Troyes. 

Upper  Mame Chaumont. 

Meuse Bar-le-Dnc,  Verdnn. 

Moselle Metz,  Thionville. 

Meurthe Nancy,  Lund ville. 

Yosges Epinal. 

Lower  Rhine Strasbourg. 

Upper  Rhine Colmar. 

Upper  Sadne Yesoul. 

Doubs Besan^on. 

Jura Lons-le-Saulnier. 

Tonne Auxerre,  Sens. 

Cdte  d'Or Diion. 

Sadne  and  Loir Macon,  Autun. 

Ain Bourg. 

Eure  and  Loir Chartres. 

Loiret Orleans. 

Loir  and  Cher Blois. 

Mayenne  Laval,  Mayenne. 

Sarthe Le  Mans. 
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Prorinees. 


firetagne. 


AojoiL , 

Tomaine 

fierri. .../..... 

KiTenuQs.... 
Bonrboxmais. 

Lyonimis 

Aavergne.... 
LaMarche.. 


{ 


Poitou 


Aimig , 

Saintooge.. 
Angoumais. 

LimoiLsm... 


Gnienne. . 
Gascony., 


Longaedoc 


Dauphinjr. 


IVoYence 


Comtat  -d*  Avignon. . . 

Boussillon 

Comtat  de  Foix 

B^am 

Annexed  Territories  < 


Dquurtmeiits.  Chief  Towns. 

Ule  and  Yilaine Rennes,  St  Malo. 

Cdtes  dh  Nord St  Brieac. 

Finist^ Qaimp6r,Bre8t,Morlaix. 

Morbihan Yannes,  L'Oricnt. 

Lower  Loire Nantes. 

Maine  and  Loire Angers,  Saumor. 

Indre  and  Loire Tours. 

Cher Bonrges. 

Indre Ch&teaoroax. 

Ni^vre Nevers. 

AUier Moulins. 

Rhone... I^ons. 

Loire Montbrisou,  St  Etienne. 

Pay  de  Ddme Clermont 

Cantal Aorillac. 

Crease Garret. 

Yend^ Napol^n- Vendue. 

Deoz  Sevres Niort. 

Yienne Poitiers. 

Lower  Charente ...  {  ^^J^*?'*'  B°*«''<'^ 

Charente Angoolemo,  Cognac 

Upper  Yienne Limoges. 

Corr^e Tolle. 

Dordogne P^rigaeux. 

Gironde Bordeaux. 

Lot Cahors. 

Ayeyron Rodez. 

Tarn  and  Garonne....  Montauban. 

Lot  and  Garonne Agen. 

Landes Mont-de-Marsan. 

Gers Auch. 

Upper  Pyrenees Tarbes,  Bagn^res. 

Ard^che Priyas. 

Upper  Loire Le  Pay, 

Loz^re ..Mende. 

Gard Ntmes. 

H^raalt Montpellier. 

Tarn. Alby,  Castres. 

Upper  Garonne Tomoase. 

Aade Carcassonne,  Narbonne* 

Is^e Grenoble,  Yiemie. 

Drdme Yalence. 

Upper  Alps Gap. 

Lower  Alps Digne. 

Yar Dragaignan,  Toulon. 

Mouths  ofthe  Rhone.  Marseilles,  Aix,  Aries. 

•  Yaucluse Avignon. 

Eastern  Pyrenees Perpignan. 

Ari^e Foix. 

Lower  Pyrenees Pau,  Bayonne. 

Corsica Ajaccio,  Ba^tlo. 

Maritime  Alps Nice. 

SsLVoy Chambety. 

Ul^per  Savoj L'Hop\ta\. 

1.1 
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Islands. — Ushant,  Belle  Isle,  Koinnoutier,  Rh^,  Oleron, 
Hi^res,  Corsica. 

Capes. — La  Hogue,  Barfleur. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees,  part  of  the  Alps,  Cevennes, 
Cantal,  Puy  de  D6me,  C6te  d'Or,  Yosges,  Mount  Jura. 

Rivers. — Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  Rh6ne,  Rhine,  Moselle, 
Meuse,  Schelde  or  Escaut,  Somme,  Mame,  Sadne,  Ome, 
Vilaine,  S^vre,  Charente,  Dordogne,  Adour. 

Foreign  Possessions. — ^In  the  West  Indies,  Martinique, 
Gaudaloupe,  etc.;  in  South  America,  French  Guiana,  or 
Cayenne;  in  Africa,  Algeria,  settlements  on  the  Senegal, 
and  the  Islands  of  St  Louis  and  Goree;  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  or  Reunion  and  St  Marie ;  in 
the  East  Indies,  Pondicherry,  Chandemagore,  Carrical, 
Mah^,  etc. ;  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Marquesas,  Tahiti, 
and  New  Caledonia. 

BEMABKS. 

France  lies  between  42*  20'  and  61*  6'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
4*  46'  W.  and  8*  16'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south, 
is  600  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  560  miles. 

Although  in  a  country  of  such  extent  much  variety  may  be 
expected,  the  general  appearance  of  France  is  level.  In  the 
hilly  districts,  and  in  the  valleys  through  which  its  rivers  glide, 
particularly  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  the  scenery  is  often  highly 
picturesque  and  beautiful ;  but  the  country  may  be  regarded 
as  in  general  tame  and  uninteresting.  The  traveller  has  to  pro- 
ceed 400  miles  south  from  Calais,  before  he  reaches  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  which  are  connected  with  those  of  Dauphiny, 
Languedoc,  and  Provence.  This  enormous  assemblage  of  rocks, 
chiefly  basaltic,  extends  120  miles.  The  other  ridges  are  the 
Yosges  Mountains  on  the  eastern  frontier;  a  chain  of  the  Alps, 
which  penetrates  into  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  and  stretching 
northward,  separates  France  from  Italy  and  Switzerland ;  and 
the  Pyrenees,  the  mountain-barrier  between  France  and  Spain. 

Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  France  enjoys  a 
peculiarly  fine  cljmate.  It  varies,  indeed,  considerably  in  the 
different  regions.  In  the  north  it  resembles  that  of  the  south- 
west of  England ;  although  in  summer  it  is  rather  hotter,  as 
well  as  more  humid;  while  in  winter  the  cold  is  sometimes 
more  severe.  In  the  central  region,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
rincea  of  Tonrame  and  limouBin,  tYie  tem^^iature  is  delightful, 
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and  the  air  pore,  light,  and  elastic ;  bat  violent  storms  of  rain 
and  hail  occasionally  destroy  the  vintage  and  com,  and  frosts 
oocnr  later  in  spring  and  earlier  in  antonm  than  in  the  south 
I  of  England.  The  heat  in  the  southern  region  is  excessive  dar- 
ing the  months  of  Jane,  July,  August,  and  part  of  September. 
October  and  November  are  here  the  pleasantest  months  of  the 
year.  In  the  mountainous  tracts  of  this  region  storms  often 
rage  with  great  violence ;  and  the  swarms  of  flies  and  other  in- 
sects are  equally  annoying  and  destructive. 

The  soil  is  various, — but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  highly  fer- 
tile, and  produces  excellent  crops.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  raised 
in  Uie  northern  districts,  which  are  scarcely  favourable  to  the 
gfowih  of  the  vine ;  and  beet-root  is  extensively  gprown  for  the 
mannfacture  of  sugar.  In  the  middle  districts,  vines  and  every 
species  of  g^rain  grow  luxuriantly ;  while,  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, olives,  maize,  and  even  the  orange,  are  cultivated  with 
advantage.  The  wines  of  France,  particularly  those  of  Bur- 
g^dy,  Champagne,  and  Bordeaux,  are  among  the  most 
esteemed  in  Europe.  Agriculture  has  of  late  undergone  some 
improvement,  but  suffers  much  from  the  too  great  subdivision 
of  property,  there  being  more  than  five  millions  of  proprietors, 
half  of  whom  hold  lands  not  exceeding  £3  or  £4  of  yearly  value. 
Coal  is  found  in  various  parts,  and  is  wrought  for  the  use  of 
manufactories,  but,  as  it  is  little  employed  for  domestic  fuel, 
great  plantations  are  raised  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country,  both  for  fire- wood  and  for  covert  to  the  beasts  of  the 
chase.  Among  the  wild  animals  is  the  wolf;  and  the  bear 
is  still  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  Provence,  Languedoc,  and 
Dauphiny,  maintain  large  flocks  of  sheep.  The  most  exten- 
sive and  fertile  pastures  for  cattle  are  in  Normandy  and 
Auvergpie. 

The  minerals  of  France  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Iron  and  lead  abound  in  Bretagne.  Antimony  is  found  in  va- 
rious places  in  such  quantities  as  would  supply  all  Europe. 
Silver,  co|^r,  cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  vitriol,  and  alum,  may 
be  enumerated  among  the  other  productions  of  the  French 
anines.  Jet  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  department  of 
Aube ;  and  turquoises,  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  East,  are 
gathered  among  the  moontains  of  Aveyron.  Excellent  freestone 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris ;  and  there  are  quarries  of  jasper  in  Franche-Comt^, 
and  of  beautiful  marble  in  the  Pyrenees.  At  Salins,  in  Franche- 
Comt6,  are  salt-springs.    The  principal  mineral  wat^iB  ^i^  ^V> 
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Aiz,  BagndreR,  and  Bareges.    The  hot  springs  oi  Bareges  are 
well  known. 

Among  the  natural  cnriositieB  of  France,  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  plain  of  La  Cran,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Khone.  It 
corers  an  area  of  about  20  square  leagues,  filled  with  grayel  of 
quartz, — some  pieces  as  large  as  a  man's  head, — the  whole 
plain  being  as  destitute  of  yegetation  as  the  shingle  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

France  abounds  in  antiquities.  At  Ntmes  there  are  many 
interesting  remains  of  Roman  art,  such  as  the  house  called  the 
Maison  Quarr^e; — a  beautiful  fountain,  with  the  ruins  of  baths, 
statues,  and  other  decorations ; — a  building  supposed  to  have 
been  a  pantheon ; — and  the  walls  of  an  amphitheatre,  nearly  aa 
spacious  as  the  Coliseum  of  Rome.  Stone  circles  and  other 
monuments,  at  one  time  regarded  as  Druidical,  are  found  in 
Picardy ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Yannes,  in  Bretagne,  there  is  a 
monument  of  this  kind  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Stonehenge. 
In  the  catbedral  church  of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  is  preserred 
a  roll  of  tapestry,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Matilda,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  representing  the  progress  and  termination 
of  the  eyentful  contest  between  her  husband  and  Harold. 

In  political  importance,  France  is  one  of  the  first  countries 
hi  the  world.  The  compactness  of  her  territory  gives  her  the 
ready  command  of  a  dense  population ;  her  resources  are  ample ; 
and  her  subjects,  active,  brave,  and  fond  of  military  glory,  rush 
eagerly  at  the  slightest  call  to  reinforce  her  armies.  Her  his- 
tory under  Napoleon  I.  proves  what  she  is  able  to  achieve  in 
war.  In  1812,  her  army  amounted  to  600,000  men;  and  it 
was  computed  to  be  not  much  less  under  Napoleon  III.  in  1855, 
when  the  military  strength  of  the  country  was  exerted  in  the 
great  war  waged  by  England  and  France  against  Russia ;  and 
again  in  1859,  when  France  and  Sardinia  expelled  the  Austrians 
from  Lombardy.  Were  the  navy  of  France  equal  to  her  army, 
she  would  be  the  most  fonnidable  power  in  Europe.  By  sea, 
however,  she  is  much  inferior  to  Great  Britain,  although  her 
naval  force  has  of  late  been  greatly  increased.  The  revenue  of 
France  is  estimated  at  about  £74,000,000  yearly :  her  debt  is 
supposed  to  exceed  £380,000,000  sterlmg. 

Ample  as  her  resources  are,  France  yields  the  palm,  both  in 
manu&otures  and  in  commerce,  to  Britain.  Her  sUks  and  wool- 
len cloths  are  remarkable  for  their  durability  and  fine  colours ; 
her  laces  and  linens,  her  plate-glass  and  porcelain,  are  in  ex- 
tensire  diunand ;  and  her  wines,  brandies,  and  printed  books, 
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are  exported  evexywhere ;  bat  deficient  means  of  internal  com- 
mmucalion,  a  yidoiu  syBtem  of  bankings  political  insecurity, 
and  a  narrow  and  antiquated  commercial  policy,  haye  hitherto 
combined  to  drcamscribe  her  trade.  It  was  not  until  1860, 
that  she  began  to  relax  the  fetters  of  protective  and  prohibitory 
duties  which  had  so  long  crippled  her  commerce  and  manu- 
fiustores.  Her  canals  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  2000  miles. 
Her  railway  system  has  of  late  made  rapid  progress,  under  the 
patronage  of  government,  and  there  are  now  lines  along  all 
the  great  routes. 

The  manners  of  the  French  are  extremely  agreeable.  They 
•IB  lively,  g^ood-humoured,  polite,  and  attentive  to  strangers ; 
and  their  morals,  except  in  large  cities,  are  at  least  as  pure  as 
those  of  their  neighbours.  In  literature  and  science  the  French 
have  long  held  a  distinguished  place ;  but  they  are  more  to  be 
admired  for  wit  and  eloquence  than  for  sublimity  of  imagina- 
tioti  or  profound  reach  of  thought. 

After  the  tumults  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  had  subsided, 
France  gradually  returned  from  the  anarchy  of  republicanism 
to  the  more  settled  state  of  monarchy.  Under  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  assumed  the  sovereign  power  as  Emperor  in 
1804,  the  government  was  military  and  absolute ;  but  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  in  1815,  various  reforms  were 
made  tending  to  assimilate  it  more  nearly  to  that  of  Britain. 
The  Revolution  of  1830  expelled  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  called  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the 
throne.  In  February  1848,  a  third  Revolution  was  effected,  fol- 
lowed by  the  flight  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  the 
abolition  of  monarchical  insitutions,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  republic.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  nephew  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  chosen  the  first  President  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  electors.  In  December  1851,  he 
•uppressed  the  National  Assembly,  and  appealed  to  the  people 
to  ratify  his  acts,  and  to  prolong  his  tenure  of  the  Presidency 
for  ten  years.  The  appeal  was  successful ;  and  in  December 
1852,  a  vast  majority  of  the  voters  ratified  the  Prince  Presi- 
dent's revival  of  the  Empire,  and  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  imperial  con- 
stitution is  a  despotism,  with  some  few  semblances  of  popular 
freedom. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  France  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles  ?    What  population  does  it  contain  ?    What  are  its  provinces  ? 
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Into  what  departments  have  these  provinces  been  divided  ?  What 
accessions  of  territory  has  France  recently  gained?  What  are  the 
principal  towns  of  Picardy?  Of  NormandT?  etc.  Name  the  chief 
islands  of  France — its  capes — its  mountains — its  rivers — its  foreign 
Possessions.  Where  are  Pan,  Paris,  Caen,  Marseilles,  Versailles, 
Narbonne,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  La  Rochelle,  Agen?  etc.  Where  are 
the  Cevennes  Mountains,  La  Hogue,  the  Seine,  Noirmoutier,  the 
Somme,  Ome,  Loire,  Belle  Isle,  Barfleur,  Vosges,  Pnvde  Ddme?  etc 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  France  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  its  general  appearance  ? 
In  what  parts  of  the  country  does  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery 
occur?  At  what  distance  from  Calais  does  the  traveller  meet  wita 
mountains  ?  What  is  the  extent  of  this  enormous  assemblage  of 
rocks  ?    What  are  the  other  principal  ridges  of  mountains  in  France  ? 

What  kind  of  climate  has  France?  What  country  does  the 
northern  region  resemble  in  climate,  and  with  what  difference? 
Describe  the  climate  of  the  central  region.  During  what  months 
does  excessive  heat  prevail  in  the  southern  region  ?  What  are  &e 
pleasantest  months  of  the  year  there  ?  To  what  evils  is  this  part  of 
the  country  exposed  ? 

What  is  the  general  character  of  the  soil  ?  What  are  the  prevail- 
ing productions  in  the  several  districts?  Has  agriculture  lately 
undergone  any  improvement  ?  For  what  purposes  are  great  plan- 
tations raised  in  every  part  of  the  country?  By  what  species  of 
wild  animals  is  France  infested?  What  provinces  maintain  large 
flocks  of  sheep  ?  In  what  provinces  are  the  most  extensive  pastures 
for  cattle  ? 

Are  the  minerals  of  France  important?  Enumerate  its  principal 
metals.  Where  does  jet  abound?  Where  are  turquoises  found? 
Where  do  quarries  of  freestone,  of  jasper,  and  of  beautiful  marble 
occur?  Wnere  are  salt-springs  found ?  Where  are  the  principal 
mineral  spring  ?  What  is  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity 
in  France?  Does  France  abound  in  antiquities ?  At  what  place 
are  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Roman  art?  Mention  the 
principal  of  them.  In  what  provinces  are  so-called  Druidical  mon- 
uments to  be  seen  ?  What  relic  of  antiquity  is  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Bayeux? 

What  rank  does  France  hold  in  political  importance?  What 
circumstances  contribute  to  her  military  strength  ?  When  did  she 
prove  what  she  is  able  to  achieve  in  war?  Wnat  was  the  amount 
of  her  army  in  1812  ?  What  has  been  its  amount  under  the  present 
Emperor  ?    What  is  her  revenue  and  debt  ? 

Is  France  equal  to  Great  Britain  in  commerce  and  manufactures? 
Mention  some  of  her  principal  manu£Eu:tures.  For  what  are  her 
silks  and  woollen  cloths  remarkable?  By  what  has  her  trade  been 
fettered  and  circumscribed  ?  When  did  she  begin  to  relax  these 
fetters? 

What  are  the  characteristic  manners  of  the  French  ?  Are  they  a 
moral  people  ?  What  place  do  they  hold  in  literature  and  science  ? 
For  what  Uterary  qualities  are  they  chiefly  to  be  admired  ?  Through 
what  changes  has  the  government  of  France  passed  since  the  Kev- 
olution  of  1789  ?  What  were  the  changes  e£»cted  by  the  Bevolu- 
tiouB  of  1830  and  1848  ?  When  did  Prince  Louis  Ni^leon  assume 
the  title  of  emperor  ?    What  is  the  presexit  goN«nmient  of  France  ? 
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DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ABBJP^ILLE,  a  mannfiietnriiig 
town  in  Picardy,  in  the  department 
of  Somme,  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
Pop.  17,964.— 60»  7'  N.  lat.  V  W  E. 
long. 

Adonr  ( Adoor^  a  river  -which  rises 
in  tlie  Pyrenees,  and  flows  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  helow  Bayonne. 

Agde,  a  seaport  and  fortress  in 
Langaedoe,  department  of  Hdrault, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Canal-da-Midi. 
Pop.  8661. 

Agen  (Aw^zheng),  a  town  in  Gni- 
enne,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Lot  and  Garomie.  In  the  vicinity 
there  is  a  heautifhl  view  over  the  rich 
▼alley  of  the  Garonne,  with  the  Pyre- 
nees in  the  distance.    Pop.  16,103 

Aginconrt  (Ad'^jinkort),  a  village 
in  Artois,  department  of  Pas-de-Car 
laiSy  fiitmons  for  the  great  victory 
gained  over  the  French  hy  Henry  Y . 
«f  England,  on  the  26th  October  1416. 
Pop.  600. 

Ain,  a  river  which  rises  in  Mount 
Jnra,  and  &ll8  into  the  Rhone  above 
XtyoDBm 

Aime,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Lorraine,  and,  passing 
Boissons,  joins  the  Oise  near  Com- 
piegne. 

Aix  (Aiz).  a  city  of  Provence,  de- 

gtrtment  of  Mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
nnded  by  the  Romans  123  b.  o^ 
who  named  it  Aqua  SexticB,  from  its 
celebrated  hot  springs :  it  has  consid- 
erable trade  and  manufactures.  Pop. 
17,080.-43,  32  N.  6,  27  E. 

Aja</cio,  a  seajwrt,  the  capital  of 
Corsica,  and  the  birthplace  of  Nap- 
oleon Bonaparte  in  1769.  Pop.  10,1£0. 
—41,  65  N.  8, 44  £. 

AVais,  a  town  in  Languedoc,  de- 
putment  of  Gard,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cevennes.  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
raw  and  dressed  silk,  with  extensive 
iron-works.    Pop.  16,624. 

Al'l)i,  an  ancient  city  of  Languedoc, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn, 
with  a  fine  cathedral.    Pop.  10,880. 

Alen^^n,  a  town  in  Normandy, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Ome,  on 
the  Sarthe ;  it  has  extensive  manu- 
fiMJtnres.  Pop.ld,620.— 48,26  N.  0,6  £. 

Allier,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Cevennes,  flows  northward,  and,  pass- 
ing Moulins,  enters  the  Loire  below 
Nevers. 

Alsace',  a  province  in  the  N.  E.  of 
the  empire,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Rhine. 


Am'and,  St,  a  town  in  French 
Flanders,  department  of  Nord,  on 
the  Scarpe,  with  a  great  trade  in  flax. 

Am^bert,  a  town  in  Auverg^e,  de- 

Sartment  of  Puy  de  DOme,  in  the 
ne  valley  of  the  Dore,  celebrated 
for  its  paper  manufactures.  Pop. 
3894. 

A'miens,  the  Samarobriva  of  the 
Romans,  a  city  in  Picardy,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Somme,  with 
considerable  manufactures.  Its  ca- 
thedral is  a  noble  edifice.  Here  was 
concluded  a  short-lived  treaty  of 
peace,  in  1802,  between  Britain  and 
France.    P.  66,667.— 49, 53  N.  2, 18  E. 

Anger*',  a  town  in  Ai\jou,  capital 
of  the  depaj^ment  of  Maine  and  Loire, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sarthe  and 
Mayenne;  ithasaconsiderable trade. 
Pop.  41,106.-47,  28  N.  0,  83  W. 

Angonl&ne',  a  handsome  town  in 
Angoumais,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Gharente,  in  a  beantifiil  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  Charente. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  paper  manu- 
&ctnres.  Pop.  20,283.— 45,  39  N.  0, 
10  E. 

Angonmaitf',  a  province  in  the  west 
of  the  empire. 

Anjou  (AwngzhooO,  a  province 
south-east  of  Bretagne. 

Anno'nay,  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Languedoc,  department 
of  Ardtehe.    Pop.  11,661. 

Ari^ge',  a  river  which  has  its  source 
in  tiie  Pyrenees,  passes  Foix,  and 
falls  into  the  Garonne  near  Toulouse. 

Arl««,  the  ancient  Arelate,  a  city 
of  Provence,  department  of  Mouths 
of  the  Rhone.    Pop.  14,760. 

Ar'ras,  the  ancient  NemeUicvm,  a 
strong  town  in  Artois,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  on  the 
Scarpe.  It  was  long  fiunous  for  its 
manufacture  of  tapestry,  which  hence 
took  the  name  of  arraa.  Pop.  21,984. 
—60, 17  N.  2,  46  E. 

Artois  (Arfwaa),  a  province  in 
the  north  of  the  empire. 

Anch  (Osh),  a  city  in  Gascony, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Gers ; 
it  has  an  ancient  cathedral.   P.  7942. 

Aurillac,  a  town  in  Auvergne, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cantal, 
on  the  Jordanne.    Pop.  8667. 

Autun  (Cteung),  the  ancient  -»i- 
hraete^  and  Auguatodunum,  a  city  in 
Burgundy,  department  of  Sadne  and 
Loire,  containing  numerous  remains 
of  Roman  art    Pop.^MA, 
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Anverpne',   a   mountainous   pro- 
vince in  the  interior. 
Auxerre  (OBare'),  a  city  in  Bur- 

?ind7,  capital  of  the  department  of 
onni^    surrounded    by    extensive 
vineyards.    Pop.  12,064. 

Auzonne',  a  rortified  town  in  Bur- 
gundy, department  of  Cdte  d'Or,  on 
the  SaOne,  with  an  arsenal,  military 
school,  and  cannon  foundry.  Pop. 
P04& 

Avey'ron,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Ge venues,  and,  flowing  W.,  joins 
the  Tarn  below  Montauban. 

Avignon  (Avin^yong),  a  small  pro- 
vince in  the  S.  E. 

A  vign'^on,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Yaucluse,  on  the  Rhone,  in  a  rich 
and  fruitful  plain.  Near  it  is  the 
celebrated  fountain  of  Yaucluse  hal- 
lowed by  the  names  of  Petrarch  and 
Laura.  Avignon  was  the  residence 
of  the  Popes  from  1809  till  1377,  and 
it  continued  to  belong  to  them  until 
1791,  when  it  was  annexed  to  France. 
Pop.  26,312. 

Avranchtf^'  a  town  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Manche,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about 
two  miles  from  the  sea.    Pop.  8680. 

BAGNERS'^  a  town  in  Guienne, 
department  of  Upper  Pyrenees,  on 
the  Adoul^  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters  and  warm  baths.    Pop.  6669. 

Bareges',  a  village  about  12  miles 
8.  of  Bag^^res,  famed  for  its  mineral 
hot  springs. 

Bar^fleur,  a  promontory  and  small 
seaport  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
department  of  Manche.— tf,  42  N. 
1, 16  W. 

Bar-le-Dnc,  a  town  in  Lorraine, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Meuse, 
on  the  Omain;  the  neighbouring 
eountry  is  celebrated  for  its  wine. 
Pop.  13,834. 

BasqtM  Roads,  on  the  coast  of  Char- 
ente,  between  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  La 
Rochelle,  and  Rochefort 

Bas^'tia,  a  seaport  in  Corsica,  with 
a  strong  castle.  Pop.  14, 969.-42, 41 
N.9,27E. 

Ba.yenZf  a  town  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Calvados,  with  a  fine 
cathedral.    Pop.  8662. 

Bayonne^  a  strong  seaport  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Pyrenees,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour,  four  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay.   Pop.  14,081.— 48,29  N.  1,28  W. 

B^am,  a  small  province  in  the  S. 
fV.  of  the  empire. 
BeAaadre^(Bo),  a  town  in  Langoa- 


doc,  department  of  Gard,  on  the 
Rhone,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a 
fine  suspension  bridge;  its  annual 
fair  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  Europe. 
Pop.  9694. 

Beaune  (Bone),  a  town  in  Bur- 
gundy, department  of  Cdte  d'Or, 
filmed  for  its  wine.    Pop.  9700. 

Beauvais  (Bovay^),  the  ancient 
Cceaaromagns,  a  thriving  town,  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  Oise ;  it  has 
a  fine  cathedral  and  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  tapestry.    Pop.  12,667. 

BeVfoTt  or  Be^'fort,  a  strong  town 
in  Alsace,  department  of  UpperRhine, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Doubs.  Pop. 
6284. 

Bell0  I«Ie,  an  island  off  the  S.  coast 
of  Bretagne,  department  of  Morbi- 
han.— 47, 19  N.  3, 18  W. 

Ber'nard,  Little  St,  one  of  the 
Graian  Alps  in  Savoy,  by  which,  it  is 
supposed,  Hannibal  passed  into  Italy. 

Ber^ri,  a  province  in  the  interior. 

Besan'fon,  the  Vtsontio  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  handsome  fortified  city  in 
Franche-Comt^,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Doubs,  with  extensive 
trade  and  manufactures.  Pop.  80,249. 
— 47, 13N.6,  2E. 

Bezier«^,  an  ancient  city  of  Lower 
Lang^edoc,  department  of  H^rault, 
on  the  Orb,  near  the  Royal  Canal, 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  19,906. 

Blanc,  Mount  (Blawng),  on  the  bor> 
dera  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  the 
highest  mountain  of  Europe,  exhibit- 
ing all  the  gn:andeur  and  desolation 
of  Alpine  scenery.  Its  summit  is 
16,782  feet  above  the  sea. 

Blois  (Blo^aw),  a  city  in  Orl^nai& 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loir  and 
Cher,  on  the  Loire,  overhanging 
which  is  the  celebrated  castle  of 
Blois.  Pop.  18,662.-47, 86  N.  1, 20  E. 

Bordeaux  (Bor^doX  the  Burdigala 
of  the  ancients,  one  of  the  most  (Vio- 
lent and  elegant  cities  in  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Giroode, 
situated  on  the  Garonne.  The  com- 
merce of  Bordeaux  is  very  extensive, 
its  great  articles  of  export  being 
wines,  brandies,  and  fruits.  Pop. 
149,928.-44,  60  N.  0, 84  W. 

Boulo^e',  a  seaport  in  Artois,  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais;  a  place 
of  great  resort  for  English  fanulies. 
Pop.  82,742.-60, 44  N.  1,  87  E. 

Bourbon''nal«,  a  province  in  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom. 

Bourlwu-Yendde.  See  Napolten- 
,  Yendi&a. 
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Boail^  a  city  In  Burgandf,  oapltal 
rftbe  departmeiit  of  Ato,  near  which 
ire  a  stately  chnieh  and  maufloletun. 
Pop.  8144. 

Boarge«,  the  ancient  ^vorieicm,  a 
tity  in  Berri,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ing of  Cher,  at  the  con-floence  of 
the  Aaron  and  the  Y6rre,  with  a 
noble  cathedral.    Pop.  19,4S4. 

Brest,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
In  BretMoe,  department  of  Finist^re, 
the  chief  naval  station  of  France  on 
flie  Atlantic^  with  bo.  excellent  har- 
bour, arsenal,  and  docks.  Pop.  41/^12. 
-48,  28  N.  4,  29  W. 

Breta^ne^  or  Brit'tany,  a  large 
maritime  province  in  the  N.  W. 

Brian'^con,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
in  D^phiny,  department  of  Upper 
AlpSy  on  the  Durance.    Pop.  1586. 

Bxienc,  St,  a  town  in  Bretagne, 
coital  of  the  department  of  COtes 
da  Nord.    Pop.  10,764. 

Brive,  a  town  in  Limoasin,  depart- 
ment of  Gorrfese,  in  a  fertile  valley 
on  the  river  of  that  name.    Pop.  6504. 

Bur^gundy  (Pr.  Boargogne),  a 
province  in  the  E.,  celehrated  for  its 
&ie  vines. 

CAEN  (Kang),  a  commerdal  city 
of  Normpandy,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  on  the  Ome,  which 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 
It  cont^ns  several  fine  old  edifices, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  oniversity.  Here 
William  the  Conqueror  was  buried. 
Pop.  82,676.— 49, 11  N.  0,  21  W. 

Cahor4<,  a  town  in  Gnienne,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Lot ;  the  neigh- 
bouring country  produces  excellent 
wine.    Pop.  9955. 

CaPais  (or  CalayOi  a  strong  seaport 
of  Artois,department  of  Pas-de-Calais, 
nearly  opposite  Dover  in  England, 
to  which  packets  sail  regularly.  A  fter 
a  memorable  siege,  it  surrendered  to 
Edward  III.  in  1847,  and  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  English  till 
ISBBt  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  Pop.  10,860.-60,  57  N. 
1,51  E. 

Camlnrai,  an  ancient  city  of  French 
Flanders,  department  of  Nord,  with  a 
strong  citadel.  It  was  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Fenelon,  and  has 
been  long  famed  for  the  manufacture 
of  eanUme,  a  name  derived  from  this 
dty.    Pop.  18,063.-60, 10  N.  3, 18  E. 

Cental ,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Auvergne;  of  which  the  Plomb  de 
Cental  is  6200,  and  the  Puy  de  Sancy 
6224  feet  high. 

Carcassonne',  a  handsome  town  in 


Laagnedoc.  capital  of  the  depai  tment 
of  Ande,  with  manufactures  of  cloth. 
Pop.  16,063. 

Cas'tretf,  a  town  in  Langncdoc, 
department  of  Tarn,  on  the  Agout, 
the  seat  of  considerable  manufiactures. 
Pop.  14,144. 

Cette,  a  strong  seaport  in  Langue- 
doo,  department  of  Ilurault,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  with  a 
flourishing  trade.  Pop.  18,917.-43, 
24  N.  8, 42  E. 

CevenuM',  a  chain  of  mountains 
in  Languedoc,  remarkable  as  the 
retreat  of  the  persecuted  Protestants 
in  the  17th  century. 

Chalons-sur-Mame  (ShalongX  an 
ancient  town  in  Champagne,  capital 
ofthe  department  of  Mame  P.  14,009. 

Chalon-sur-Sodne,  a  town  in  Bur- 
gundy, department  of  Sadne  and 
Loire,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
centnd  canal  which  unites  the  SaOne 
and  the  Loire.    Pop.  18,666. 

Chamlier'y,  an  episcopal  city  on 
the  Leysse,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
duchy  of  Savoy,  ceded  in  1860  by  Sar- 
dinia to  France,  to  which  it  belonged 
from  1792  to  1816,  when  Chambery 
was  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Mount  Blanc  It  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Savoy.  Pop. 
16,916.-45,  39  N.  6,  61  E. 

Chamomf',  St,  a  busy  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Lyonnais,  department  of 
Loire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gier 
and  the  Janon.    Pop.  10,119. 

Chamou'ni,  a  celebrated  valley  in 
Savoy,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Blanc. 

Champagne  (ShampanO,  a  province 
in  the  N.  E.,  celebrated  for  the  wine 
to  which  it  gives  name. 

Chan'tilly,  a  pretty  town,  depart- 
ment of  Oise,  on  the  Nonette,  a  prin- 
cipal centre  of  the  lace  manufacture, 
celebrated  for  its  royal  palace  and 
park,  ai^  magnificent  gardens  and 
waterworks.    Pop.  2458. 

Charentef  Sharangf),  a  river  which 
rises  in  Poitou,  and,  flowing  by  a 
very  circuitous  course,  passes  Cognac 
and  Saintes,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  below  Rochefort. 

Charle'ville,  a  town  in  Champagne, 
department  of  Ardennes,  on  the 
Meuse,  with  a  manufacture  of  arms 
and  considerable  trade.    Pop.  8268. 

Char'trM,  a  city  of  Orl^anais,  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  Euro  and 
Loir,  situated  on  the  Euro,  with  a 
noble  cathedral.    Pop.  16,497. 

Chateauroux  (Shato'roo),  a  town 
in  Berri,  capital  of  t\ie  dfiv&xtoi^^^.  «V 
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Indre,  with  large  woollen  mannfiuv 
tures.    Pop.  12,462. 

Chatellerauf  (eroO*  a  town  of  Pol- 
tou,  department  of  Vienne,  noted  for 
its  cntlery  and  arms.    Pop.  11,816. 

Chaumont  (Sho^monjr),  a  town  in 
Champagne,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Marne.    Pop.  6911 . 

Cher,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  washes  St 
Araand,  and  flows  into  the  Loire 
near  Tours. 

Cherbourg  (SherOiworg),  an  im- 
portant seaport,  arsenal,  and  strong 
fortress  in  Normandy,  department 
of  Manche,  between  Capes  La  Hogue 
and  Barfleur.  Pop.  26,534.-49,  88  N. 
1,  37  W. 

Cholef^,  a  town  in  Ai\)ou,  depart- 
ment of  Maine  and  Loire,  famed  for 
its  cambric  manufactures.  Pop.  9638. 

Clermont  (Clair'mong),  a  city  in 
Auvergne,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Puy  de  Ddme.    It  is  the  birth- 

f»lace  of  Pascal  and  the  seat  of  a  col- 
ege,  and  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  80,026.-46, 46  N.  8, 6  E. 

Cloud,  St,  a  small  town  7  miles  W. 
fi'om  Paris,  with  a  magniiicent  palace 
and  park,  a  favourite  residence  of 
Napoleon  III.    Pop.  3267. 

Cog^iac  (ConiakO,  a  town  in  An- 
goumais,  department  of  Charente,  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  famed  for  its 
brandy.    Pop.  696& 

Colmar',  a  town  in  Alsace,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Upper  Rhine, 
situated  near  the  111,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  a  principal  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.    Pop.  17,667. 

Compie|me^,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oise,  near  the  Junction  of 
the  Oise  with  the  Aisne,  46  miles 
N.  of  Paris,  with  a  royal  palace. 
Pop.  8767. 

Con^'d^,  a  strong  frontier  fortress 
in  French  Flanders,  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Schelde.    Pop.  8188. 

Con'dom,  a  town  in  Quienne,  de- 
partment of  Gers,  on  the  Raise,  with 
a  good  trade  in  wine  and  flour.  Pop. 
4686. 

Cor'sica,  a  large  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, to  the  N.  of  Sardinia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Straits  of  Bonifkcio.  It  abounds  in 
mountains  and  forests,  diversified 
with  fertile  plains.  The  greatest 
elevation,  Mount  Rotondo,  is  9068 
feet  high.    Pop.  240,188. 

Coutance«',  a  seaport  in  Normandy, 
Japartment  of  Ifanche,  with  a  fine 
tmtbednl.    Pop.  709S. 


Crett'tj  or  Cre'cy,  a  village  In 
Picardy,  department  of  Somme,  to 
the  north  of  Abbeville,  memorable 
for  the  great  victory  gained  by  Ed- 
ward III.  over  the  French  in  1846, 
Pop.  1382. 

DAU'PHINY,  a  large  and  monn- 
tainous  province  in  the  S.  E.,  bound- 
ed by  the  Alps. 

Dax,  the  Aquat  of  the  Romans,  a 
town  in  Gascony,  department  of 
Landes,  on  the  Adonr,  with  a  strong 
castle ;  it  is  famed  for  its  hot  minenu 
springs.    Pop.  6801. 

Den'ls,  St,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  Seine,  6  miles  N.  of  Paris, 
with  a  celebrated  abbey,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  French  kings.   P.  14,166. 

Dieppe^,  a  seaport  of  Normandy, 
department  of  Lower  Seine,  between 
which  and  England  there  is  a  re- 
gular intercourse  by  steam-vessels. 
Pop.  17,806.-49,  66  N.  1, 6  E. 

Di^e,  a  town  in  Provence,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Lower  Alps,  on 
the  Bleone,  a  tributary  of  the  Du- 
rance.   Pop.  8720. 

Diion  (DeezhongO,  a  city  in  Bnr* 

gundy,  capital  of  the  department  of 
dte  d'Or,  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  has 
many  fine  buildings,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  university.  Bossuet  and  Cre- 
billon  were  natives  of  Dijon.  Pop. 
28,667.-47, 19  N.  6,  2  E. 

Din'an,  a  town  of  Bretagne,  de- 
partment of  Cdtes  du  Nord,  on  the 
Ranee,  much  firequented  for  its  mi- 
neral waters.    Pop.  7420. 

Ddle,  an  ancient  town  in  Franche- 
Comtd,  department  of  Jura,  on  the 
Doubs,  and  on  the  canal  uniting  the 
Rhone  with  the  Rhine.    Pop.  7769. 

Dordopne',  a  large  river  which 
rises  in  me  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
and  Joins  the  Graronne  below  Bor> 
deaux. 

Dou'ai,  a  fortified  town  in  French 
Flanders,  department  of  Nord,  on  the 
Scarpe,  the  seat  of  a  universi^,  with 
a  large  arsenal  and  foundry  for  can- 
non.    Pop.  17,443.— 60,  22  N.  8, 4  E. 

Dngalfft/axit  a  town  in  Provenoei 
capital  of  the  department  of  Yar. 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hiUs.    Pop.  8827. 

Dreux,  an  ancient  town,  depart 
ment  of  Enre  and  Loir,  with  a  costly 
chapel  erected  by  Louis-Fhilippe. 
Pop.  6842. 

Dunkirk  (Fr.  Dnnkerque),  a  strong 
seaport  of  French  Flanders,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  with  an  excellent  road- 
stead.  '?op.%,\a9[.-«l,  8  N.  2, 28  £. 
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Dimnoe^,  a  rapid  rlTer  rising  in 
Mount  Qeokmj  and  diieharging  it- 
nlf  into  the  Bhone  near  Avignon. 
It  is  the  Druentia  of  the  Romans, 
iriiich  HannilMd  crossed  in  his  march 
to  the  passage  of  the  Alps. 

ELBEUF',  a  town  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Lower  Seine,  the  prin- 
e^^  seat  of  the  French  woollen 
mannfitctures.    Pop.  17,667. 

Em'bnm,  a  town  with  a  strong 
dtadel,  in  Danphlny,  department  of 
Upper  Alps,  on  the  Durance.  Pop. 
S8iL 

Epinal'^,  a  town  in  Lorraine,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Vosges,  on 
the  Moselle.    Pop.  10,183. 

Etienne^,  St,  a  flourishing  town  in 
Lyonnais,  department  of  Loire,  with 
extenrive  mannftu:tures  of  aTm8,hard- 
ware,  and  ribands.  Pop.  94,482. — 16, 
S6  N.  4»  S3  E. 

Evreux',  an  ancient  town  in  Nor- 
mandy, capital  of  the  department  of 
Enre ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Iton,  in  a 
fertile  Talley,  and  has  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  7970. 

FALAISE^,  a  manufitcturing  town 
in  Normandy,  department  of  Calva- 
dos, the  birthplace  of  William  the 
Conqueror:  here  is  a  strong  castle. 
Pop.  7960. 

FecamjD,  a  seaport  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Lower  Seine.  Pop. 
10421. 

Fltehe.  La,  a  town  in  Anjon,  de- 
partment of  Sarthe,  on  the  Loir, 
noted  for  its  military  school  founded 
by  Napoleon  I.    Pop.  6643. 

Foix  (Foaw),  a  town  in  Comtat  de 
Foix,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Ari^.    Pop.  8600. 

Fontain«bieau  (bloO.  a  town  in  tbe 
department  of  Seine  and  Mame,  86 
mues  8.  E.  of  Paris,  surrounded  by 
a  forest  of  40.620  acres;  its  royal 
palace  was  a  ntvourite  residence  of 
Napoleon  I.    Pop.  8206. 

France,  Isle  o^  a  province  in  which 
the  capital  is  situated ;  it  now  forms 
the  departments  of  Oise,  Seine,  Seine 
and  (>ise,  and  Seine  and  Mame. 

Franche-Comt^  (Cong'tay),  a  pro- 
vince on  the  borders  of  SwitserUmd. 

GAP,  a  town  in  Dauphlny,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Upper  Alps,  in 
a  deep  valley  among  mountains.  P. 
5468. 

Gard,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Cevennet,  and  flows  into  the  Bhone 
near  Beaucaire. 

Garonne^,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  tbe  "PjnneeBf  nad  tnreneB  the  / 


8.  W.  region  of  the  kingdom ;  below 
Bordeaux  it  receives  the  Dordogne, 
when  it  takes  the  name  of  the 
Gironde. 

Gas'cony  (Fr.  Gascogne),  a  pro- 
vince in  the  S.  W. 

Ger^main-en-Laye,  St,  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Seine  and  Oiitc,  on 
the  Seine,  14  miles  N.  W.  of  Pari8,  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  fine  forest.  Its  an- 
cient castle  and  magnificent  terrace, 
1}  mile  in  leng^,  command  a  de- 
lightful view.    Pop.  11,218. 

Ger«,  a  river  which  rises  in  tbe 
Pyrenees,  and,  flowing  northward, 
£eJ1s  into  the  Garonne  above  Agen. 

Gironde^,  a  river,  or  estuary, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ga- 
ronne and  Dordogne,  discharging  its 
waters  into  the  Atlantic  after  a 
course  of  46  miles. 

Qiy^et,  a  strong  frontier-fortress 
in  Champagne,  department  of  Ar- 
dennes, on  ti^e  Meuse.    Pop.  4186. 

Gran'ville,  a  fortified  seaport  in 
Normandy,  department  of  Manche, 
with  a  good  trade  in  the  fisheries. 
Pop.  9984. 

Grasse,  a  town  in  Provence,  de- 
partment of  the  Maritime  Alps,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by 
rich  fields  and  gardens.    Pop.  7292. 

Graveline«^,  a  strong  seaport  in 
French  Flanders,department  of  Nord. 
Pop.  1796. 

Gray,  a  town  of  Franche-Comt^, 
department  of  Upper  Sadne,  noted 
for  its  corn-market,  and  its  transit 
trade  in  colonial  produce.   Fop.  6188. 

Grenolble,  a  strong  town  in  Dau- 
phlny, capital  of  the  department  of 
Is^re,  &mous  for  its  manufacture  of 
gloves.    P.  26,299.-46, 12  N.  6, 43  E. 

Gveref,  a  town  in  La  Marche, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Creuse. 
Pop.  8694 

Gtdenne^  a  province  in  the  S.  W., 
separated  from  Gascony  by  the  Ga- 
ronne. 

HAG[7.ErNEAU  (NOO,  a  fortified 
town  in  Alsace,  department  of  Lower 
Rhine,  on  the  Moder.    Pop.  7128. 

Havre,  Le,  or  Havre  de  Grace 
(Grawss),  a  strong  and  flourishing 
seaport  ia  Normandy,  department  of 
Lower  Seine,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine.    Pop.  64,187.-49, 29  N.  0, 6  E. 

Ha2«^brouck,  a  handsome  manu- 
focturing  town  in  French  Flanders, 
department  of  Nord,  on  the  Bourre. 
Pop.  6220. 

Hier'M,  a  cluster  of  islets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  8. 1&.  otTouXoii. 
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Hogtu,  La,  a  cape  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Normandy,  department  of  Mancbe. 
—49,  43  N.  1,  67  W. 

Hon'fleur,  a  seaport  in  Normandy, 
department  of  Calvados,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Beine.    Pop.  8739. 

ISEKE^  a  rapid  river  which  rises 
in  the  Alps,  passes  Grenoble,  and 
falls  into  the  Rhone  above  Valence. 

IssouMun,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Berri,  department  of  Indre.  Pop. 
10,603. 

JU'RA,  MOUNT,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains between  France  and  Switzer- 
land ;  the  highest  peak  is  5627  feet 
above  the  sea. 

LANDRE^CIES,  a  strong  town  in 
French  Flanders,  department  of  Nord, 
on  the  Sarabre.    Pop.  3318. 

Lan'gre^,  an  ancient  town  in  Cham- 
pagne, department  of  Upper  Mame, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Mame ;  it  is 
noted  for  its  cutlery.    Pop.  7848. 

Languedoe',  an  extensive  province 
in  the  south,  celebrated  for  its  fine 
climate  and  fertile  plains. 

Languedoc^,  the  Canal  of,  extends 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Toulouse, 
where  it  enters  the  Garonne,  form- 
ing an  inland  navigation  from  sea  to 
sea.  It  is  160  miles  long,  and  cost 
more  tlian  £1,300,000. 

La'on,  a  town  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Aisne. 
Pop.  8114. 

LaVal,  a  town  in  Maine,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Mayenne,  with 
linen  manufactures.    Pop.  17,976. 

Lille  or  Li«le,  a  fiourishing  city  in 
French  Flanders,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Nord,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  It 
has  extensive  trade  and  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  78,641.—^,  88  N.  8, 4  E. 

LimogCfl^,  a  town  in  Limousin,  cap- 
ital of  thQ  department  of  Upper 
Vienne,  with  woollen  and  porcelain 
manufactures.    Pop.  37,302. 

Limou'sin  (seng),  an  interior  pro- 
vince W.  of  Auvorgne. 

Lisieux^  a  thriving  manufocturing 
town  in  Normandy,  department  of 
Calvados,  on  the  Touque.    P.  12,661. 

LO,  St.  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Normanay,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Manche,  on  the  Vlre.    Pop.  8664. 

Lodev«^,  a  strong  town  in  Langue- 
doc.  department  of  Hdrault,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cevennes,  with  great  cloth 
manufactures.    Pop.  12,096. 

Loire  (LoawrO,  a  large  river,  which 

luu  Its  Boaroe  in  the  Cevennes.  and 

tmreraeB  the  oentnU  region  ot  the 


empire.  Its  course  is  N.  W.  to  Or* 
l^ans;  thence,  flowing  westward,  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic 
below  Nantes. 

Lons-le-Sau^nier  (Long),  a  town 
in  Franche-Comt^,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Jura.    Pop.  8260. 

Lorient  (ang),  a  strong  uid  hand- 
some seaport  in  Bretaigne,  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  with  a  royal  ar- 
senal and  dockyard.  Pop.  2^406«— 
47,  44  N.  8,  21  W. 

Lorraine^,  a  province  in  the  N.  E., 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  g^rand- 
duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

Loudeac^,  a  town  in  Bretagne,  de- 
partment of  Cdtes-du-Nord,  the  cen- 
tre of  a  large  linen  trade.   Pop.  1762. 

Louvierfl^,  a  flourishing  town  of 
Normandy,  department  of  Enre,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  manu&cture  of 
fine  cloths.    Pop.  9467. 

LnneMlle,  a  town  in  Lorraine,  de- 
partment of  Meurthe,  with  a  military 
school.    Pop.  11,869. 

Lyon^'nais,  a  province  in  the  S.  E. 
separated  from  Dauphiny  by  the 
Rhone. 

Ly'ons  (Fr.  Lyon),  a  city  in  Ly- 
onnais,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Rhone,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  Sadne.  It  is,  in  point  of 
wealth,  the  second  city  in  France, 
and  is  distinguished  for  its  extensive 
manufactures  of  silk  and  other  rich 
fabrics.  Lyons,  the  Lugdunum  of  the 
ancients,  was  early  an  important 
place,  and  still  shows  several  remaina 
of  Roman  magnificence.  Pop.  292,721. 
—46,  46  N.  4,  49  £. 

MACON  (MakongO,  a  town  in 
Burgundy,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Sadne  and  Loire,  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellent wine.    Pop.  14,160. 

Maine,  a  province  in  the  W.,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Normandy. 

Ma^o,  St,  a  strong  seaport  in  Bre- 
tagne,,department  of  lUe  and  Vilaine ; 
it  has  a  good  trade,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented as  a  watering-place.  Pop. 
946a— 48, 89  N.  2. 1  W. 

Mans  (Mawng),  Le,  a  manufiM}- 
turing  town  in  Maine,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Sarthe.    Pop.  27,846. 

Marche  (Marsh).  La,  a  province 
between  Poitou  ana  Auvergne. 

Mame,  a  large  river  which  rlsea 
in  the  heights  of  Langres  In  Cham- 
pagne, and  enters  the  Seine  at  Cha- 
renton,  near  Paris. 

Marseilltftf'  {Fr,  Marseille^  the 
ancient  MasHUOf  a  flourishing  com- 
meTc\«\Q\t7  aajSLBnectBOttla  Provence^ 
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«n  the  Meditemiieaxi,  enpltal  of  the 
department  of  Months  ox  the  Rhone, 
nd  the  great  emporinm  of  trade 
to  the  Levant.  Pop.  860,000.-48, 
17N.6,a2E. 

Manbenge^t  a  strong  frontier-town 
in  French  Flanders,  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Sambre.    P<m.  8706. 

Mayenne',  a  river  which  rises  in 
Normandy,  itasaes  Angers,  and  fUIs 
into  the  Loire. 

MMjetme't  <^  town  in  Maine,  de- 
pirtinent  of  Mayenne,  defended  by 
in  old  castle.    Pop.  8208. 

Meanz  (Mo\  a  town  in  Champagne, 
department  of  Seine  and  Mame,  the 
episcopal  see  of  the  celebrated  Bo»> 
suet.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  com 
and  cheese.    Pop.  8273. 

Melon',  a  town  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  capital  of  th>  department  of 
Seine  and  Mame,  26  miles  S.  £.  of 
Pfcrls.    Pop.  7007. 

Mende,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Langnedoc,  capital  of  the  departaient 
of  Loz6re.    Pop.  5889. 

Metz,  the  andent  Diviodurum,  a 
strongly  fortified  city  in  Lorraine, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Moselle, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and 
SeHle,  with  considerable  trade  and 
mannfactnres.  Pop.  64,727.-49, 7  N. 
6,10E. 

Meuse,  a  large  river  which  rises  In 
Champagne,  and,  flowing  northward, 
passes  through  Belgium  and  the  8. 
of  Holland,  and  falls  into  the  North 
Bea  below  Rotterdam. 

Mexiiirey,  a  strong  firontier-town 
in  Chanrpagne,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse. 
Pop.  8798. 

Montanban  (Mongto^ang),  a  hand- 
some mann&ctnring  town  in  Gui- 
enne,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Tarn  and  Garonne,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Tarn,  and  distinguished 
for  its  Protestant  seminary.  Pop. 
1&492.— 44,  1  N.  1,  21  E. 

Monfbrison  (song^),  a  town  in  Ly- 
onnais,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Loire.    Pop.  56t0. 

Mont-de-Marsan',  a  town  in  Gas- 
cony,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Landes,  on  the  Midonze.    Pop.  4767. 

Monte^imar,  a  town  in  Danphiny, 
department  of  Drome,  on  the  Rhone, 
with  an  ancient  citadel  and  thriving 
mannfactures.    Pop.  7828. 

Montpellier,  an  ancient  town  in 
Tjangruedoc,  capital  of  the  dejiartment 
of  H^rault,  famed  for  its  pure  air  and 
mild  eiimMte.    Jt  waa  early  the  «eBt 


of  a  celebrated  medical  school,  and 
has  considerable  trade  and  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  88,068. 

Morlaijr,  a  town  in  Rretagne,  de- 
partment of  Finiiit^re,  with  consider- 
able trade.  Pop.  11,830.-48,  34  N. 
8,60W. 

Moselle',  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Vosges  Mountaihs,and,  flowing  north- 
ward, passes  Metz ;  entering  Rhenish 
Prassia,  it  falls  into  the  Rhino  at 
Coblentz. 

Moulins  (MoolengO,  a  town  in 
Bonrbonnais,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  AUier;  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  Marshal  Villars  and  of  the  l)uke 
of  Berwick.    Pop.  15,675. 

Muhlhau'sen,  or  Mul^ouse,  a  town 
in  Alsace,  department  of  Upper  Rhine, 
on  the  111,  a  chief  seat  of  the  French 
cotton  manufacture.    Pop.  41,272. 

NAN'CY,  an  elegant  city  in  Lor- 
raine, capital  of  the  department  of 
Meurthe.  Its  gates  are  like  triumphal 
arches,  and  the  Royal  Square,  built 
by  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  is 
adorned  with  beatitiful  fountains. 
Pop.  41,826.^48,  41  N.  6, 11  £. 

Nantes  (Nangt),  the  ancient  Con- 
divicnum,  a  lar^  commercial  city 
and  seaport  in  Bretagne,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Lower  Loire,  about 
80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
It  has  an  extensive  foreign  trade. 
The  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  tolera- 
tion to  the  Protestants  in  France,  was 
issued  by  Henry  IV.  in  1598,  and 
revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  P. 
108,680.— 47, 18  N.  1,  83  W. 

Napol6on-Vendde,  formerly  Bour- 
bon-Vendte,  a  town  in  Poitou,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Vcndde. 
Pop.  4867. 

Narbonne',  an  ancient  city  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  department  of  Aude,  with  a 
fine  cathedral.    Pop.  11,427. 

Never*',  a  town  in  Nivemais,  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  Ni&vre,  at 
the  Junction  of  the  Niuvre  and  Loire, 
celebrated  for  its  enamel,  porcelain, 
and  iron  works.    Pop.  15,480. 

Nice  (Neess),  a  province  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, ceded  in  1860  by  Sardinia 
to  France.  Pop.  125,210.  Along  with 
portions  of  the  department  of  Var,it 
has  been  erected  into  the  department 
of  the  Maritime  Alps.    Pop.  191,642. 

Nice  (Neess),  an  ancient  city  and 
seaport  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  beauUfully  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Paglion. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  mild  chmate. 
It  belonged  to  France  from  Vl^  \a 
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1814,  and  was  agidn  ceded  to  France  by 
Sardinia  in  1860.  It  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Maritime 
Alps.    Pop.  83311—43, 42  N.  7, 17  E. 

Nime«  or  Ni«me«,  the  ancient  Ne- 
mauBuSf  a  city  in  Languedoc,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Gard^  in  a  fer- 
tile vale,  encompassed  by  hills.  It 
contains  several  interesting  monu- 
ments of  Roman  antiquity.  It  has  a 
flourishing  silk  manufacture.  Pop. 
47,213.-43,  60  N.  4,  21  E. 

Ni''or(,  a  town  in  Poitou,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Deux  Sevres,  sit- 
uated on  the  picturesque  banks  of 
the  S^vre.    Pop.  17,626. 

Niver'naitf,  a  province  in  the  in- 
terior, on  the  west  of  Burgundy. 

Noirmou^tier,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Bretagne,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire.    Pop.  2306. 

Nor'mandy,  a  maritime  province 
on  the  English  Channel. 

OISE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Ardennes,  and,  receiving  the  Aisne 
near  Compiegne.  falls  into  the  Seine 
below  St  Germain. 

OFeron,  an  island  on  the  S.  W. 
coast,  opposite  the  month  of  the 
Charente.— 45,  66  N.  1,  20  W. 

O'mer,  St,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  Artois,  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  on  the  Aa,  the  seat  of  an 
active  trade.  Pop.  19,193.-50, 44  N. 
2, 15  E. 

Or'ange,  the  ancient  Arau*%o,  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Vancluse, 
in  a  beautiM  plain,  near  the  Rhone ; 
it  has  some  interesting  Roman  re- 
mains.   Pop.  6264. 

Or^^nai«,  a  province  in  the  in- 
terior, S.  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

Orl^ns  (Orleang),  the  Genahum 
of  the  Romans,  a  city  of  Orltenais, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loiret, 
situated  on  the  Loire,  over  which  is 
■  a  noble  bridge.  Its  cathedral  is  a 
fine  edifice ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity;  and  is  £eimou8  for  the  mem- 
orable siege  which  its  inhabitants, 
animated  by  Joan  of  Arc,  sustained 
against  the  English  in  1428.  Pop. 
43,286.-47, 64  N.  1,  54  E. 

Ome,  a  river  in  Normandy,  which 
falls  into  tiie  English  Channel  below 
Caen. 

Orth^ez,  a  town  in  Beam,  depart- 
ment of  Lower  Pyrenees,  on  the 
Gave-du-Pau;  near  this  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  defeated  the  French 
army  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult, 
Jal814.  Pop.  4788. 
FABIS,  the  capital  of  tlie  king- 


dom, and  of  the  department  of  Sein^ 
stands  upon  both  banks  of  the  Seine^ 
over  which  there  are  24  bridges.  It 
is  distinguished  for  its  fine  publlo 
buildings,  palaces,  gardens,  prome- 
nades, and  fountains.  Its  guleriea 
and  museums,  scientific  insntntions, 
and  public  schools,  with  its  noble 
libraries,  excite  universal  admira> 
tion.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  tri- 
umphal columns  and  arches.  Paris 
is  the  Lutetia  of  the  Romans,  and  is 
210  miles  S.  E.  from  London.  Pop. 
1,625,536.— 48,  50  N.  2,  20  E. 

Pau  (Po),  a  town  in  Beam,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Lower  Pyrenees, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Gave, 
the  birthplace  of  Henry  lY .  of  France. 
Pop.  16,282. 

Per'igueux,  an  ancient  town  in 
Guienne,  capital  of  the  department 
ofDordogne.    Pop.  12,726. 

Perpi^'an  (yang),  a  strong  fron- 
tier-town in  Roussillon,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Eastern  Pyrenees,  on 
the  Tet.    Fop.  18,095. 

Pic^ardy,  a  province  in  the  north. 

Poitiers',  an  ancient  city  of  Poitou, 
capital  of  the  department  of  V ienne ; 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Edwara 
the  Black  Prince  over  the  French 
king,  in  1356.  Pop.  24,723.-46,  86 
N.  0,  20  E. 

Poitou^  a  maritime  province  in  the 
west  of  France. 

Pons,  St,  a  town  in  Languedoc,  de- 
partment of  H^rault,  on  the  Janr, 
with  large  woollen  manu&cturea. 
Pop.  8610. 

Priva*',  a  town  in  Langnedoc,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Ardtehe,  tJie 
centre  of  a  great  silk  trade.  Pop.3249. 

Provence  (ProvawngsO.  a  province 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Nice. 

Puy,  Le  (Pwee),  a  town  in  Lan- 
gnedoc, capital  of  the  department  of 
Upper  Loire,  situated  in  a  pictu- 
resque valley ;  its  cathedral  is  a 
noble  building.    Pop.  14,230. 

Puy  de  DOme  (PweeX  a  mountain 
in  Auvergne,  4846  feet  Iiigh. 

Pyrenees',  an  extensive  range  <^ 
lofty  mountains,  the  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  Mount 
Perdu  is  11,170  feet  high. 

QUENTIN,  ST,  aflourishingtown 
in  Picardy,  department  of  Aisne,  on 
the  Somme.  It  has  large  cotton 
manufiactures.  The  Canal  of  St 
Quentin,  uniting  the  Schelde  at  Cam- 
bray  with  the  Oise,  passes  through 
atunnel,8  miles  in  length,cutthroagli 
(BoUdTocka.  'Poi^.2a^l2& 
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Qnllteroii,  •  mutll  town  In  Bre- 
tagne,  department  of  Morbihan,  at 
the  eztremity  oi  tbe  peninBola  of 
(ioibenm.    i^»p.e23. 

Qoim^per,  a  town  in  Bretagne,  ca^ 
irital  <tf  the  department  of  Finlstire, 
« the  Odet.    Pop.  9886. 

SBIMS  or  BAeims,  the  andent 
Daroeortorum.  a  city  of  Champagne, 
dqiartaientof Mame,  ontheVesle.  It 
is  the  erelesiastical  capital  of  France. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  fbnest 
examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Eorope.    P.  47,001.— 49, 16  N.  4, 2  E. 

BennM,  a  dij  of  BretagneLcapital 
of  the  department  of  Ille  and  Yilaine. 
Its  paUio  library  contains  several 
nure  books  and  MSS.  Pop.  86,066^— 
48L7  N.  1, 40  W. 

BM  or  Bj6,  an  island  on  the  W. 
coast,  opposite  La  Bochelle.— 46,  12 
N.  Ij  20  W. 

BAone,  a  large  and  rapid  river 
whidh  rises  in  Switzerland,  6  miles 
from  the  source  of  the  Bhine,  and 
expands  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva; 
ismiing  from  which,  it  forms  the 
boondary  between  Savoy  and  Bar- 
gundy,  and  Danphiny  and  Burgundy, 
rnnn  Lyons^  its  coarse  is  southerly, 
and  after  passing  Vienne,  Valence, 
and  Avignon,  it  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  four  mouths. 

Biom'',  a  town  in  Auvergne,  depart- 
ment of  Puy  de  Ddme,  situated  amid 
lofty  mountains  and  fine  scenery. 
Its  manufactures  are  considerable. 
Fop.  8760. 

Boanne,  a  handsome  town  in  Lyon- 
nais,  department  of  Loire.  Pop.  14^fil06, 

BochJefort  (Bosh'^fort),  a  strong  sea- 
port in  Aums,  department  of  Lower 
Charente;  it  is  a  naval  station,  with  a 
large  arsenal  and  dockyards.  Pop. 
19,604.-46,  66  N.  0,  67  W. 

Bochelle^  La  (Boshel^,  a  strong 
seaport  in  Aunii*,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lower  Charente,  on  a 
small  gulf;  its  trade  is  considerable. 
Pop.  14,167.-46, 9  N.  1,  9  W. 

Bocroi'.  a  strong  town  in  Cham- 
pagne, aepartment  of  Ardennes, 
where  the  French,  under  the  Prince 
of  Condd,  g^ned  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Spaniards  in  1643.    Pop.  1122. 

BoMez,  a  town  in  Quienne,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Avcyron,  with 
a  fine  cathedral.    Pop.  8107. 

Boman«',a  fortified  town  in  Dau- 

fhiny,  department  of  DrOme,  on  the 
B^re;  it  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  valley  eastward  to  Mount 
Blanc  ,Vop.7»52, 


Boubai'x,  a  town  in  French  Flan- 
ders, department  of  Nord.  a  chief  scat 
of  the  French  woollen  manufacture. 
Pop.  26,600. 

Bouen  (Boo''awng),  the  ancient 
JSotkimagutf  an  important  commercial 
and  manufiusturing  city  in  Normandy, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Lower 
Seine :  its  ancient  cathedral  is  a  noble 
edifice.  Pop.  108,223.-19, 26  N.  1, 6  £. 

Bousillon'  (yong),  a  small  province 
in  the  S.,  now  forming  the  department 
of  Eastern  Pyrenees. 

SAINTES  (Scngt),  the  Mediolanum 
and  Sttntones  of  the  Bomans,  a  town 
in  Saintonge,  department  of  Lower 
Charente,  containing  several  Boman 
remains.    Pop.  8199. 

Saintonge  (Sengtonzh^,  a  province 
in  the  W.,  now  forming  the  depart- 
ment of  Lower  Charente. 

Salin*',  a  town  in  Franche-Comt^, 
department  of  Jura,  noted  for  its  salt- 
works.   Pop.  6301. 

Sam1)re,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Picardy,  and  Joins  the  Meuse  at 
Namur,  in  I3elgium. 

Soone,  a  large  river,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Yosges  Mountains,  and 
falls  into  the  Bbone  at  Lyons. 

Sanmur  (Somure^,  a  town  in  An- 
Jou,  department  of  Maine  and  Loire, 
famous  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries. 
Pop.  11,674. 

Savoy,  the  ancient  Scibaudia^  a 
mountednous  district,  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Alps,  which  divide  it 
from  Italy.  It  was  an  independent 
county  from  1027  till  1416,  and  a 
duchy  from  1416  till  1720,  when  its 
dukes  became  kings  of  Sardinia.  It 
was  annexed  to  France  from  1792  till 
1816,  forming  the  department  of 
Mount  Blanc,  and  part  of  tlie  depart- 
ment of  Leman.  Bcstored  to  Sar- 
dinia in  1816,  it  was  ceded  by  that 
country  to  France  in  1860.  P.  681,838. 
It  has  been  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, viz.  Savoy  (pop.  318,891)  and 
Upper  Savoy  (pop.  267,942). 

ScAelde  or  Kscau<,  a  large  river 
which  rises  in  Picardy,  and  entering 
Belgium  falls  into  the  Korth  Sea 
below  Antwerp. 

Schelestadt',  a  strong  town  in  Al- 
sace, department  of  Lower  Khine, 
on  the  III.    Pop.  8664. 

Sedan',  a  strong  frontier-town  in 
Champagne,  department  of  Ardennes, 
on  the  Meuse,  the  birthplace  of  Mar- 
shal Turenne.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  manufjActure  o{{LivQ'ffOo\\Q,xvdQ>2k\% 
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and  of  fire-arms.  Pop.  18,024.-49, 42 
N.  4,  67  E. 

Seine  (Seen),  a  large  river  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy; 
receiving  in  its  course  numerous  tri- 
butaries, it  flows  through  th^  capi- 
tal, passes  Rouen,  and  falls  into  the 
English  Channel  at  Havre. 

Sens  (Sans),  a  town  in  Champagne, 
department  of  Yonne,  with  a  fine 
cathedral.    Pop.  9886. 

Servan,  St,  a  seaport  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ille  and  Vilaine,  on  the 
Ranee,  opposite  St  Malo;  it  has  an 
active  trade.    Pop.  9892. 

86vre,  two  rivers  in  Poitou;  the 
one  flows  into  the  Loire  at  Mantes ; 
the  other,  after  receiving  the  Ven- 
dde,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

S6vre*,  a  town  S.  w .  of  Paris,  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain, long  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Europe.    Pop.  5607. 

Soissons(Swasong^),an  ancient  city 
in  the  Isl^of  France,  department  of 
Aisne,  in  a  charming  valley ;  it  was 
the  capital  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of 
the  French  monarchv.    Pop.  7636. 

Somme,  a  river  of  Rcardy,  which 
passes  Amiens,  and  falls  into  the 
English  Channel  below  Abbeville. 

StraM'l>ourg,  a  flourishing  and 
strongly  fortified  city  in  Alsace,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Lower  Rhine, 
situated  on  the  111,  near  its  Junction 
with  the  Rhine.  The  cathedral  is  a 
noble  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  spire 
rising  to  the  height  or  474  feet  Pop. 
77,666—48,  85  N.  7,  46  E. 

TARAS'CON,  a  strong  town  of 
Provence,  department  of  Mouths  of 
the  Rhone,  opposite  Bcaucaire,  to 
which  it  is  Joined  by  a  suspension 
bridge.    Pop.  9092. 

Tarb«s,  a  town  in  Gascony,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Upper  Pyrenees, 
situated  on  the  Adour.    Pop.  18,066. 

Tarn,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Cevennes,  runs  through  Montauban, 
and  falls  into  the  Garonne. 

ThVeT8,  a  town  in  Auvergpie,  de- 
partment of  Puy  de  Ddme,  long  famed 
for  its  manufactures  of  hardware,  cut- 
lery, and  paper.   Pop.  9978. 

TAionville",  a  fortified  town  in  Lor- 
raine, department  of  Moselle.  P.  4775. 

Toul,  a  fortified  town  in  Lorraine, 
department  of  Meurthe,  on  the  Mo- 
selle.   Pop.  6404. 

Toulon^,  the  Telo  Martiut  of  the  Ro- 
mans^ a  strong  sraiport  in  Provence,  de- 
partment  of  Far,  the  chief  naval  BUf 
tion  ofFnnoe  on  the  Mediterranean, 


with  extensive  docks  and  arBenal ; 
its  harboor  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe.    P.  82,706.— 48,  7  N.  6,  66  E. 

Toulouse",  the  Toloaa  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  city  in  Languedoc,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Upper  Garonne, 
at  the  Junction  of  the  Garonne  with 
the  Canal  of  Languedoc.  It  has  oou- 
siderable  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity. P.  108,144.— 48,86  N.  1,86  E. 

Touraine^,  a  rich  inland  province, 
traversed  by  the  Loire. 

Turcoing",  a  flourishing  manufiu> 
turing  town  in  French  Flanders^ 
department  of  Nord.    Pop.  19,860. 

Tour«,  the  CoBsarodxtnum  of  the 
Romans,  a  city  in  Tonraine,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Indre  and  Loire, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Loire,  over 
which  there  is  an  elegant  bridge  of 
16  arches.  It  has  considerable  manu- 
factures. P.  82,700.-47, 23  N.  0, 42  E. 

Troyes  (Tro'aw),  the  Auguatohona 
of  the  ancients,  a  city  in  Champagne, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Aube, 
situated  on  the  Seine,  in  a  fruitful 
plain.    Pop.  80,966.-48, 18  N.  4,  6  E. 

Tnlle  (Teul),  a  town  in  Limousin, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Corr^ze, 
wi  th  manufactures  of  fire-arms.  Pop. 
7461. 

USHANT^  {Pr.  Ouessant),  a  small 
island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Bretagn& 
Pop.  160.— 48,  28  N.  6,  8  W. 

VALENCE  (Val'awngO,  ancient- 
ly  Valentin,  a  city  in  Dauphiny,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Drdme,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhone;  with  a  citadel 
and  school  of  artillery.    Pop.  11,899. 

Valenciennfi«",  a  verv  strong  town 
in  French  Flanders,  department  of 
Nord,  with  fine  manufactures  of  lace, 
gauze,  and  cambric.  It  is  the  birth  • 
place  of  Froissart  the  historian.  Pop. 
18,408.-60,  21  N.  8, 81  E. 

Vann<M,  a  seaport  in  Bretagne, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan.    Pop.  10,508. 

Vaucluse',  a  village  of  Avignon, 
department  of  Yaucluse,  long  the 
residence  of  the  poet  Petrarch.  Here 
is  a  famous  fountain  of  pure  water, 
which  rises  in  a  vast  cavern,  and 
forms  a  small  stream,  an  affluent  of 
the  Rhone. 

Vend^  (Vawng'dee),  a  small  river 
in  Poitou,  falling  into  the  S^vre. 

Vend^,  a  department  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Poitou,  celebrated  for  its 
heroic  stand  in  &vour  of  the  royalist 
cause,  1792-96.    Pop.  889,688. 

Venddme',  a  town  in  Orldanals,  de- 
partmeiit  ot  l>oVc  «»&  Cib.«t .   P.  ^16. 
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▼erdm'i  •  forOSeA  town  In  Lor- 
nin&  demurtment  <^  Menae,  vhere 
the  BogOBk  nsidente  wan  detainsd 
Briioners  of  war  in  1806.    P49. 9700. 

YecwlllM^.  •  town  IS  uOm  8.  W. 
•r  Pwri%  eapltal  of  the  depertment  of 
Seine  and  OiM,  with  •  beeutiftil 
paleeey  gentonii  end  fountains.   Pop. 

V  esool^  a  town  in  Franehe-Comttf , 
capital  of  the  department  of  Upper 
fiatae.    Pop.  6611. 

y  lenne',  the  Vinma  of  the  Bomans, 
a  titj  in  Danphiny,  department  of 
Istea,  on  the  Rhone^  eontaininr  eer- 
enl  Roman  remains.    Pop.  iMOS. 

Yienne^  a  river  which  rieee  in  the 
mooatalns  of  Anvergne,  and  ftUa 
into  the  Loire  above  Samnnr. 

Yilaine',  a  river  of  Bretagne,  flows 
thrcM^  Rennea,  and  £&11s  into  the 
Bay  of  BIscaj. 


YillefiRinche',  a  sttrrlnfir  town  in 
Onlenne,  department  of  Aveyron, 
with  a  great  trade.  Pop.  8813.^ 
Another  town  of  the  same  name,  im- 
portant f<Nr  its  manafactores,  in  Lyon- 
nais,  department  of  Rhone,  near  the 
Saftne.    Pop.  11,041. 

Yi^trla  town  in  Bretagne, depart* 
ment  of  Ille  and  Yilaine,  with  mano- 
ftetoras  of  linens.    Fop.  7017. 

Yosges  (Yozh),  a  chain  of  moun> 
tains  in  tlie  E.  of  France.  The  high 
estpeak  is  4690  feet 

WISS'EMBOURO,  a  strong  fton- 
tier-town  in  Alsace,  department  of 
Lower  Rhine*    Pop.  4651. 

YOMNB,  a  river  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Borgnndy,  and,  flow- 
ing N.  W^  fklls  into  the  Seine. 

Tr'etoi;  a  mannfactnring  town  in 
Normandy,  department  of  Lower 
Seine.    Pop.  7794. 


SPAIN 

Ts  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
which  separate  it  from  France ;  W.  by  Portugal  and  the 
Athtntic  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  contains  about 
180,000  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1861  was  16,560,813. 
D1YI8IONS. — Spain  was  formerly  divideol  into  13  prov- 
inces, or  into  17,  if  account  betaken  of  the  subdivisions 
of  Andalusia  into  Andalusia  and  Granada,  and  of  the 
Basque  Provinces  into  Guipnzcoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  and 
Navarre.  Since  1833  the  country  has  been  divided  into 
47  provinces,  or,  including  the  islands,  into  49,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


Old  Provinces.      Modem  Provinces. 


Cbief  Towns. 


New  Castile 
LaMancha.. 


Old  CMtne.... 


f  Madrid Madrid. 

J  Toledo Toledo,  Talavera* 

I  6iiadalaxara....Giiadalaxara. 

tCuen^ Cuen^a. 

...Ciadad  Beal....Ciudad  Real,  Almadea* 
'  Burgos Burgos. 

Logrono Logrono. 

Santander Santander* 

Soria. Soria. 

Begovia Se^ia. 

Avila, Avila. 

Palenda Palenoia. 

YalladoUd Yalladollcl. 
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AndalnBia 


Valencia. 


Old  ProTliices.      Modern  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

TLeon Leon,  Astorga. 

Leon •<  Zamora..- Zamora. 

(Salamanca Salamanca,  Ciudad  Bodrigo. 

Astnrias Oviedo •••Oviedo,  Gijon. 

rCormma Conmna,  Santiago,  FerroL 

Giioi- &•:::::::::::&•«. 

tPontevedra Pontevedra,  Yigo. 

Estremadma {cacer^'.iii'.'/.'.'/.cJ^Mi  Trunillo. 

^Seville Seville,  Ecija. 

Cadiz Cadiz,  Xeres. 

Huelva Huelva. 

Cordova Cordova. 

Jaen Jaen. 

Granada Granada. 

Almeria. Almeria. 

.Mala^ Malai^ 

Mm-GiA  J  Murcia Murcia,  Lorca,  Cartagena. 

(^Albacete Albacete. 

Valencia Valencia,  Murviedro. 

Alicant Alicant. 

Castellon  de  la 

.     Plana Castellon  de  la  Plana. 

f  Saragossa Saragossa. 

Aragon <  Huesca Huesca. 

(Teruel Teruel. 

Barcelona Barcelona,  Vich. 

Tarragona Tarragona,  Tortosa,  Bens. 

I  Lerida Lerida. 

(Gerona Gerona,  Olot,  Figueras. 

'^Navarre Pampelona,  Tudela. 

Biscaj Bilboaor  Bilbao. 

Guipuzcoa Tolosa,  San  Sebastian* 

^Alava. Vittoria. 

Islands /Balearic Palma,  Port  Mahon. 

\Cananes Santa  Cniz 

Islands.— Majorca,  Minorca,  Iviija,  Formentera;  Canaries. 

Capes. — Ortegal,  Finisterre,  Trafalgar,  Europa  Point, 
De  Gata,  Palos,  St  Martin,  Creus. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees,  Mountains  of  Astnrias,  of  Castile, 
and  of  Toledo,  Sierra  Morena,  Sierra  Nevada,  Montserrat. 

Rivers. — Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiaua,  Guadalquivir, 
Ebro,  Xucar,  Segura, 

Foreign  Possessions.— Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  part  of 
St  Domingo,  in  the  West  Indies;  the  Philippine  and  La- 
drone  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


Catalonia . 


Basque  Provinces 
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Spain  extends  from  86°  0'  to  43*  47'  N.  lat.,  and  from  9**  2(f 
W.  to  3**  20*  E.  long.,  being  650  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W., 
and  520  miles  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 

With  the  exception  of  Switzerland,  Spain  is  the  most  moun- 
tainous country  in  Europe.  The  lofty  Pyrenees,  forming  its 
north-eastern  boundary,  are  continued  through  the  northern 
proTinces,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  the  Cantabrian  chain, 
running  parallel  to  liie  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  terminating  in  Cape 
Finisterre.  A  secondary  range,  ci^ed  the  Iberian,  stretches 
southward  from  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  long  irregular  line,  to  Cape 
de  Gkita  m  Granada.  From  the  Iberian  range,  four  other  chains 
extend  from  east  to  west  till  they  reach  the  Atlantic ;  these  are 
the  Mountains  of  Castile,  the  Mountains  of  Toledo,  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Through  each  of  the  exten- 
sive plains  enclosed  by  these  mountain-ranges,  flows  a  large 
river  which  receives  the  smaller  streams  that  issue  from  the 
heights  parallel  to  its  course.  The  central  region  of  Spain, 
comprising  part  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  is  an  elevated  table- 
land. Madrid  is  2200  feet,  and  San  Ildefonso  3800  feet  above 
the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated  royal  residence  in  Europe. 

In  the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  the  heat,  during  summer,  is 
excessive;  and  the  level  districts  of  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and 
part  of  Valencia,  are  visited  by  a  scorching  wind  from  Africa, 
called  the  solanOf  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  sirocco  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  On  the  elevated  grounds  the  temperature  is 
cooler;  and  the  interior  is  subject  to  piercing  winds,  which 
prevent  the  ripening  of  many  fruits  tluit  thrive  in  the  more 
northern  latitudes  of  Italy. 

The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  especially  where  irrigation  can 
be  used.  Besides  wheat,  maize,  rice,  hemp  and  flax,  oats 
and  barley,— olives,  figs,  vines,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  Valencia  and  Granada.  The  vales  on  the  eastern 
coast  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility  and  perpetual  succession 
of  crops.  For  the  Spanish  wines,  particularly  those  of  Xeres, 
called  Sherry,  there  is  an  extensive  demand  abroad. 

Agriculture  in  many  parts  is  in  a  great  measure  neglected 
for  the  rearing  of  vast  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  the  wool  of  which 
is  particularly  valuable.  The  horses,  especially  those  of 
Andalusia,  have  long  been  famous;  the  mules  are  likewise 
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superior  to  those  of  other  conntries.  The  bulls  are  remarkable 
for  their  fierceness ;  and  bull-fights  are  the  fayourite  amuse- 
ments of  the  S^Muiiards.  Wolves  are  the  principal  beasts  of  prey. 

The  minerals  are  of  g^reat  value.  The  iron-works  of  Aragon, 
Asturias,  andparticularlyBiscay,  have  long  been  fiunous.  Copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  quicksilver  are  among  the  other  mineral  products. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  have  lately  begun  to  revive. 
The  silks  and  cottons  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  leather  and 
mats,  baskets  and  shoes,  are  the  principal  manufactures. 

Roman-catholicism  is  the  established  religion,  and  toleration 
for  other  creeds  is  little  more  than  nominal. 

The  government  was  long  nearly  absolute;  but,  In  1820,  a 
revolution  broke  out,  and  a  constitutional  government  was 
established.  This  has  been  repeatedly  subverted  and  restored : 
the  country  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  but  now  enjoys 
a  representative  constitution  under  Donna  Isabella  II.  The 
Inquisition,  which  long  reigned  here  in  all  its  terrors,  was 
finally  abolished  in  1820. 

The  Spaniards  are  grave,  stately,  and  formal  in  their  man- 
ners ;  indolence  may  be  considered  as  their  national  vice ;  but 
it  is  happily  unaccompanied  by  intemperance.  Spain  <moe 
reckoned  24  universities.  There  are  now  about  half  that  num- 
ber; and  of  these  few  are  numerously  attended.  Some  yery 
respectable  names  adorn  its  literary  annals.  That  of  Cervantes^ 
the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  stands  pre-eminent. 

EZEB0I8E8. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Spain  ?  What  is  its  extent  ?  Whtft 
is  its  ipopulatioD?  Name  its  provinces.  What  are  the  principal 
towns  m  Galicia,  In  Asturias,  in  Biscay,  in  Navarre,  etc.  ?  Where 
are  Cartagena,  Seville,  Barcelona,  Badajoz,  Yalladolid,  Talavera, 
San  Sebastian,  Seragossa,  Cadiz,  ete.  ? 

Name  the  islands.  Name  the  capes.  Name  the  mountains,  and 
trace  their  direction.  Name  the  rivers,  and  trace  their  course. 
Where  is  Enropa  Point,  Montserrat,  Minorca,  the  Tagus,  the  Ebro, 
Cape  de  Cata,  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Douro,  etc.  ? 

Where  does  the  Douro  rise,  and  in  what  direction  does  it  flowt 
What  cape  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Kock  of  Gibraltar  7 
What  mountains  separate  New  Castile  from  Andalusia?  What  are 
the  colonies  of  Spain? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Spain  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general  aspect? 
Describe  the  branch  of  the  Pyrenees  called  the  Cantabrian  chain. 
What  mountain-ranges  stretch  westward  from  the  Iberian  chain  te 
the  Atlantic  ?    What  is  remarkable  about  the  central  part  of  Spain  ? 

WliMt  varieties  of  climate  occur  in  Spain  ?   What  is  the  nature  of 
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its  soil  ?  What  are  its  prodnctioiis  ?  For  what  are  the  yalea  on  the 
eastern  coast  remarkable?  From  what  cause  is  agriculture  much 
neglected  in  manj  parts?  For  what  domestic  animals  is  Spain 
famous  ?    What  is  the  fayonrite  amusement  of  the  Spaniards  ? 

In  what  state  are  its  commerce  and  manufactures?  What  are  its 
principal  mannfiustures  ?    Name  its  chief  iron-works. 

What  is  the  established  religion  ?  What  is  the  present  form  of 
gOYemment?    At  what  period  was  the  Inquisition  abolished  ? 

What  qualities  characterize  the  national  manners  ?  What  is  the 
oaticmal  vice  of  the  Spaniards  ? 

What  is  i^nt  the  present  number  of  the  Spanish  universities? 
Cm  Spain  boast  of  anj  eminent  men  of  letters? 

DESCBIFTiyB  TABLE. 


▲LBACETE^the  capital  of  apror- 
inee  of  tbe  same  name.    Pop.  11,000. 

Alcala'de  Hena'rea,  a  town  In  the 
pK>Tinoe  of  Madrid,  with  a  nniver- 
■itv;  here  Cervantes  was  bom  in 
1647.    Pop.  6168. 

Alean^tarai  the  Korla  OcBtarta  of 
the  BomanfL  a  fortified  town  in  the 

govinoe  of  Caoeres,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
e  TagnSy  with  the  mins  of  Tn^an's 
Ividge,  partly  destrojed  by  the  Brit- 
iahinlfiOO.  It  gives  name  to  a  Span- 
ish order  of  knighthood.    Pop.  4278. 

Alooy'y  an  inland  town  in  the  prov- 
Inoe  of  Alicaat,  with  paper  and  oloth 
manufactories.    Pop.  27/X)0. 

Algesi'ras.  a  town  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  Pop.  11,000. 
— as*  8'  N.  lat.  &•  26'  W.  long, 

i^^cant,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Valencia,  with  a  great  export-trade 
bk  iMurilla,  wine,  and  firoits.  Pop. 
16,000.-^  21  N.  0,  29  W. 

Alma'den,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Cindad  Real,  famed  for  its  rich 
Bines  of  quicksilver.    Pop.  8000. 

Alma'g^,  a  town  in  the  province 
ef  Ciodad  Real,  situated  in  a  fertile 
^in,  noted  for  its  mules.  Pop.  12,800. 

Alman'za,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Albaoete,  with  a  strong  castle,  near 
which  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
French  and  English  in  1707.  Pop.8788. 

Alme'ria,  a  flourishing  town  and 
aeaport,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Andalusia.  Pop. 
17;900.-^  51  N.  2, 81 W. 

Andalu'sia,  a  large  and  important 

K evince  in  the  south,  watered  by 
e  Guadalquivir.    Pop.  2,927,857. 
Andor^rSy  the  capital  of  a  little 
republic  of  the  same  name  in  Cata- 
lonia.    Pop.  1500.— The   republic, 
which  has  a  population  of  16,000, 


consists  of  a  valley  In  the  Pyrenees; 
it  is  governed  by  two  magistrates. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied 
in  agriculture  and  mining.— 42, 20  N. 
1,27E, 

Andu^ar,  a  fine  old  town  in  the 
province  of  Jaen,  on  tlie  Guadal- 
quivir, with  numerous  churches,  and 
a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches.  Pop.lOXlOOl 
—88,  2  N.  8, 69  W. 

Anteque'ra,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Malaga,  containing  several  ancient 
remains.    Pop.  17,000. 

Ar^agon,  amountainoas  but  fertile 
province  In  the  north-east,  inter- 
■ected  by  the  Ebro.    Pop.  880,643. 

Aranjuu^,  a  town  on  the  Tagus,  with 
a  fine  palace  and  gardens.   Pop.  4000. 

Astu^'rias,  a  province  in  the  N.,  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.    Pop.  624,529. 

A^vila,  on  the  Adaja,  with  a  univer- 
sity, the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Old  Castile.    P.  5000. 

BADAJOZ'(or  Bad^ahozX  a  strong 
town,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Estremadura,  beauti- 
fully  situated  on  the  Guadiana.  It 
was  stormed  by  the  English,  under 
Wellington,  in  1812.  Pop.  12,000v— 
8a62  N. e,  48  W. 

Balea^'ric  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Va- 
lencia, viz.  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivifa, 
and  Formentera.    Pop.  262,898. 

Barcelo^na,  a  strong  seaport  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Catalonia, 
and  the  first  commercial  city  of  Spain. 
Pop.  252,015.-41,  22  N.  2, 10  E. 

Bidasso^a,  a  river  of  Navarre,  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Spain ; 
it  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Bil'boa  (or  Bilha'^o),  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Biscay,  on  the  Kcrviua 
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(a  navigable  river),  alxnit  ten  miles 
from  the  sea ;  its  commerce  is  exten- 
sive, particularly  In  irool.    P.  16,000. 

Basque  Provinces,  a  mountainous 
region  in  the  north,  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar  and  brave  race.    P.  710,892. 

Bur'gos,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Old  Castile,  on 
the  Arlanzon,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Castile.    Pop.  16,000. 

CACE'RES,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Estrema- 
dura,  with  elegant  public  buildings. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Cad'iz  (the  Oade»  of  the  Romans), 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Andalusia,  situated  on  the 
Isle  of  Leon ;  it  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe.  P.  71,914.-86, 82  N.  6, 18  W. 

Canary  Islands.  See  Descriptive 
Table  of  Afbica. 

Cardo'na,  a  fortified  town  of  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  Cardcnet;  near  it  is  a 
mountain  of  solid  rock-salt,  of  the 

fmrest  quality,  which  has  been 
argely  quarried  from  the  earliest 
times.    Pop.  8000. 

Cartage'na,  the  Oarthafgo  Nova  of 
the  Romans,  a  strong  seairart  in 
Murcia,  with  a  noble  harbour.  Pop. 
84,000.-87,  86  N.  1,  2  W. 

CasteHon  de  la  Pla'^na,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Valencia.    Pop.  17,000. 

Castile^Old  and  New,  two  old  prov- 
inces in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
consisting  of  extensive  plains  inter- 
sected by  mountains.  On  the  former 
are  fed  great  flocks  of  merino  sheep. 
Pop.  ot  Old  Castile,  1,600,948;  of  New 
CastUe,  1,233,587. 

Catalo^nia,  a  large  and  fertile 
though  mountainous  province  in  the 
N.  £.,  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   Pop.  1,662,291. 

Chinchina,  a  town  in  the  province 
ofAlbacete.    Pop.  18,000. 

CiuMad  Re^'al,  the  capital  of  the 

Srovince  of  La  Mancha,  near  the 
^uadiana.  Pop.  10,000. 
Ciu^dad  Rodri'go,  a  stronglv  forti- 
fied town  in  the  province  of  Sala- 
manca. Pop.  6000.  Here  the  Eng- 
lish, under  Wellington,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  French  in  1812. 

Cor'dova,  or  Cor'doba,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Andalusia,  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
Moorish  kingdom ;  it  contains  a  re- 
m»rkah}e  mosque.  Pop.  42,000.— 
MN.  4,46W. 


Coran'na,  a  seaport,  tbe  capital  of  s 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Galicia, 
with  considerable  trade.  Here  Sir 
John  Moore  fell,  after  repulsing  the 
French  under  Marshal  Sonlt.  in  1809. 
Pop.  19,600.-43,  22  N.  8,  22  W. 

Creus,  Cape,  the  extreme  north-cast 
point  of  Catalonia.— 42, 19  N.8, 20  E. 

Cuen'^a,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  New  Castile. 
Pop.  8000. 

DOURO  (Doo'ro),  a  large  river 
which  has  its  source  on  the  borders 
of  Aragon,  traverses  Old  Castile  and 
Leon,  and  after  passing  through  the 
N.  of  Portugal,  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
at  Oporto. 

E^BRO,  a  large  river  which  rises 
on  the  borders  of  Leon,  and  flowing 
with  a  south-easterly  course  through 
Old  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  below 
Tortosa. 

E'cija,  an  ancient  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Seville,  on  the  Genii,  in  a  dis- 
trict rich  in  com  and  olives.  Pop. 
29j000. 

Elche,  a  thriving  town  in  Yalen* 
cia,  near  Allcant.    Pop.  18,000. 

Estella,  a  town  in  Navarre,  on  the 
Ega,  with  a  castle ;  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  university.    Pop.  6200. 

Estremadn'ra,  a  pastoral  province 
watered  by  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana. 
Pop.  707415. 

Euro'pa  Poin^  in  Andalusia,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.— 86,  6  N.  6,  22  W. 

FELIPE^  SAN,  or  Xativa,  a  town 
in  Valencia,  with  silk  and  cotton 
manufactures     Pop.  14,000. 

Feman^do,  San,  a  strong  town  of 
Andalusia,  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  near 
Cadiz,  with  an  observatory  and  naval 
academy.    Pop.  10,000. 

Ferrol',  a  seaport  In  the  province 
of  Corunna,  on  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of 
Betanzos,an  important  naval  station, 
with  an  excellent  harbour  strongly 
fortified.  P.  16,000.-43.29  N.8, 13  W. 

Figu'eras.  a  strong  fortress  in  the 
province  of  Gerona  in  Catalonia. 
Pop.  8000. 

Finisterre',  Cape,  the  north-west- 
em  extremity  of  Spain,  on  the  coast 
of  Qalida.— 42, 64  N.  9, 20  W. 

Fontara1)ia,  a  fortified  frontier- 
town  in  Guipuzcoa,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bidassoa.    Pop.  2000. 

Formente'ra,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  south  of  Ivifa. 

GALI''CIA,  a  mountainous  prov- 
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lio»  tn  the  K.  W^  fntenpened  with 
fertile  and  pictarMqne  VidleTi.  Pop. 
1,776379. 

6a^  Cape  de,  the  8.  E.  point  of 
Granada.— 36, 43  N.  2,  8  W. 

Gext/na,  the  cH>ltal  oi  a  prorinoe 
of  the  eame  name  in  Catalonia,  on 
fte  Ter,  witii  a  fine  cathedraL  Pop. 
80OO. 

Gibnl'tar,  a  celehrated  fbrtreas, 
deemed  impr^^able,  in  the  8.  of 
Andalusia,  seated  on  a  rock,  the 
Moms  Calpe  of  the  ancients,  on  the  E. 
tide  of  a  spadoas  bay.  Since  170^ 
it  has  been  in  posoBssion  of  the 
Britiiih,  having  snstaincd  a  memor- 
able nege  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Spain  and  France,  fhun 
1770  to  178&  Fop.  17,876.— S6, 7  N. 
8^21  W. 

Oran'ada,  a  proTinoe  in  Andalusia, 
with  fjruitful  plains,  intersected  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Moun- 
tahis.    Pop.  441,917. 

Gnufada,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province;  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  Moorish  kings,  whose  palace, 
called  the  Alhambra^  is  the  most 
splendid  monument  of  Arabic  archi- 
tecture existing.  Pop.  100,678.— 87, 
19N.8,60W. 

Ouadslav^iar,  a  river  which  has  its 
source  in  Aragon,  and  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean  below  Valencia. 

Gnadalaxa^'ra,  tiie  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  New  Cas- 
tile, N.  E.  of  Madrid,  with  a  royal 
aumu&ctory  of  woollen  cloth.  P.  7000. 

Guadalquivir,  a  large  river  which 
rises  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  waters  the  plains 
of  Andalusia,  and  flowing  by  Seville, 
iklls  into  the  Atlantic. 

Gnadia^na,  a  river  which  rises  in 
La  Mancha,  flows  through  New  Cns- 
tile,  Estremadura,  and  Alentejo, 
seiMtrates  Andalusia  from  Algarve, 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

HUES'CA,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Aragon, 
with  a  fine  cathedral.    Pop.  9000. 

ILDEFON^SO,  SAN,  a  town  in 
Old  Castile,  with  a  celebrated  royal 
palace,  and  a  glass  manufactory  car- 
ried on  by  the  government    P.  4000. 

Iv'i^  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  60  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Valencia;  its  chief  trade  is  in 
salt,  which  is  produced  by  evapora- 
tion.     Pop.  ll/XX). 

1  vlc^  a  fortified  seaport,  the  chief 
town  of  the  island  of  the  same  name, 


with  a  good  harbour.    Pop.  60(K).r— 
89,  0  N.  1, 80  E. 

JA'EN,  a  considerable  town,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Andalusia,  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley.  Pop.  18,000.— 87, 48  N. 
8,48W. 

LE'ON,  a  province  in  the  N.  W. 
on  the  borders  of  Portugal,  boundea 
by  ranges  of  mountains.    P.  861,434. 

Le'on,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital 
of  the  above  province,  with  a  noble 
cathedraL    Pop.  6000. 

Ler^ida,  the  ancient  Tlerda,  a  for- 
tified town,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Catalonia,  beau- 
tiAilly  situated  on  the  Segre.  Pop. 
17,000.-41,  40  N.  0,  80  E. 

Logn/no,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Old  Castile,  on 
a  fine  plain  near  the  Ebro.  Pop. 
7000. 

Lo^Ja,  a  town  of  Granada,  with 
manufactures  of  calico  and  paper. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Lor'ca,  a  handsome  town  in  Mur- 
cia,  on  the  Sangonera,  with  consid- 
erable manu&ctures.    Pop.  40,000. 

Lu^car,  San,  a  seaport  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  with  a  good  trade  and 
flourishing  manufactures.  P.  17/)00. 
—86,  48  N.  6, 18  W. 

Lu'go,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Galicia,  on  the 
Minho,  celebrated  for  its  hot  medic- 
inal springs.  Pop.  72G0.— 43,  0  N. 
7  86  W. 

'  MADBIiy,  the  capital  of  Spain, 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  on  an  elevated  plain  2200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Manzanares,  a  small  stream,  flows 
past  it,  and  falls  into  the  Tagus.  It 
is  a  handsome'city ;  the  royal  palaces 
and  some  of  the  public  buildings  are 
stately  edifices.  Here  the  two  great 
dramatic  poets  of  Spain  were  bom, 
Lope  de  Vega  in  1662,  Calderon  in 
1601.  Pop.  476,785.-40,  25  N.  8, 
42  W. 

Mahon',  Port,  a  strong  seaport  in 
the  island  of  Minorca,  with  a  fine 
harbour.  Pop.  14,000.-89,  52  N.  4^ 
21  E. 

Major'ca,  the  largest  of  the  Bale- 
aric Islands,  in  the  Meditcrraneuu ; 
its  valleys  are  very  fertile,  producing 
com,  grapes,  oranges,  and  citrons. 
The  highest  mountain  is  6114  feet 
above  the  sea.  Pop.  181|800.— 88l 
36  N.  3, 0  E. 


M liliidet^tha  Urhut  penk  of  tbn 

FrniuuIiiS[*ln,lM36  (nt  obara 

Mil'igi,  ■  (xmnMrelJiI  city  ind 

MkpOTt,  tbfl  apltAl  01  «  ^TOTiBce  Iff 

«i«U4Dt  lurt»Dr;  KiEad  (of  Iih 
ftnlti  nd  nwt  wbok  P.  113,06U. 
-M,  41 M.  1 M  W. 

Hau^  Lm,  %  putoni  prorlnce, 
lb(  KMW  of  Dm  QolxatB'i  idTeot- 
vm.    PDp.lU,nS. 

HMUV'n,  ■  Uwn  In  the  proTliin 

•UBiilhetUM  of  dlk.    Pop.  IS,0OD. 

Houaia'ni,  t  town  In  ihe  ^irav- 
lowof  ClndidSail.on  ■  bnccb  of 
tba  OudlUM.    Fap.eOba. 

Mubel^  >  Bi^ort  of  aniudo. 
trith  *  Hm  WboBT.  Ptin.  6000.-36. 
nM.4,BSW. 

KifUn,  Capa  St,  th«  B.  E.  point 
of  Vilosd^  ojnadn  the  Igluid  of 
lTl«.-«e,  47  N.  0,10  k. 

lUfno,  a  aaawrt  In  tbe  proTlncD 
of  Banaloaa,  vKli   thriving  mu- 

HarUa,  tha  anotrnt  SnerCIa  At- 
OMM,  a  WvB  ta  Eatiarandara,  <m  tne 

Ma  mnilna  of  Koman   gnnileur. 
In  ths  nel^bonrlng  town  of  MedeL- 
Iln,  Cortai,  Ilia  oonqnsnjr  of  UbiIod, 
wu  bora  [a  1499.    Fop.tiDi}. 
Hlo^  a  riTei  vhloli  riaet  nen 


and  MpaiatlDg  that  prnrlnm 

FartanL  Ulalnto  th«  Allniit! 

Ulnoriia,  tho  leviaH   In  bI 


UhHriia,  1 


lanli.  In 
ill«i  B.  c 


in  aplaenpti  h 


Uar'cis,  a  nrnTinM  ]n  Uin  B.  E.. 
betwaen    Anuloala  aixd  Talc 

Hnfela,  the  oiiUalortho  rn>' 
of  tha  aama  nuM,  bttautiTulif 
atad  on  tlM  flann.   hoL  IM.l 
^OK.  1,UW. 
itarrJa'dnit    ■  IbrdJled  Idh 


la  er  tlis  ancimil 


OLTVEN^A.  >  tcroDg  I'mrn'ln  iha 

leron%lnlli"Tillcjof  IhB  fIS-Io, 
Fltb   a   conslderabta   traa^t-trada. 
•on.  IJ/WO. 
OrogBe',  ihs  Diplttl  of  *  proTlitea 

llaho,  cvlubratcd  for  Eta  hot  pprlnga. 

TDilnce  or  AUcsnl,  on  the  Bogun,  la 

Or-togil,  Cmpa,  Ihn  miat  norlhorly 
point  orGiUiciA.  and  also  of  Bpaln^ 
«  47  N,  T,  68  W. 

Omi'na,  ■  town  In  Iho  prorlnco  of 
Bevms.lnafinaTsl]sr.   Pop.  17/Oa. 

.UiQdral.    Pop.  10.50b. 
-BN-CIA,  an  indent  town,  Uia 

nanie  in  Old  l^aatUe,  on  ths  Canio>. 

fkvmA,  i  UMport,  tba  caplUI  of 
Mijorca,  ■Itontod  on  a  Um  baj. 

S-     .  41,000.— SB,  84  N.  a.  44  E. 
tHos,  Cmpo.  ■  premontofy  In  tho 

lawn  In  the  province  of  If  nelva  at 
e  mouOiol  tho  Tlnbv  from  whldi 

pBjnpelu'nii.orPiinplo'na.a  ilroB* 
..nresB,  the  ciplXl  of  HaTomi.  oa 
tha  Args.  lu  MBtlB.  garrlMned  1» 
ihB  Fronth.  w»<  rcdnood  hy  ih»  Hfii- 
'  ■    '  [Ooiobor  1813.    Pop.  11,00ft— 
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vMoh  Is  iMfiiflraiBd  tar  A  itapsiidoiu 
kidgeSBOftethfgli.   Pop.llM)00. 

SALAMANXATtlw  e«plUl  of  * 
ptoTiaee  of  the  same  male  i«  Lnaat 
m  the  Tonnea,  the  Mat  of  *  oele- 
teited  unlvenltir.  Here  the  French 
vote  algiielly  defeated  hy  the  Britbh 
nder    WeUington  in   1S18.   FOp. 

Santatf'aBr,  the  capital  of  ft  pro^ 
km  of  the  aaine  name  in  Old  Caatile. 
Fop.  l&O0ar-48^  88  N.  8, 47  W. 

SaDtufgo  de  GompostelOa,  a  elty, 
ii  the  prorinee  of  Corunna,  formerly 
the  capital  of  CkOicia,  with  a  cele- 
tnted  cathedral,  oontaining  what 
•re  rappoeed  to  he  the  remains  of  8t 
Jamee  the  Apoatle,  lh>m  whom  the 
town  has  iti  name.  It  has  a  vniver^ 
si^,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Knights  of  8t  Jamea.  Fop.  S9/X)0. 
-42,00  N. 8^ 37  W. 

Baraflos'aa  (3p»  Zaragosa),  the  an- 
dent  Cmarea  Augusta,  the  ei^ital 
ef  ft  province  of  the  same  name  in 
iLzagon,  on  the  EbrOi  remarkable  for 
the^beroie  resistance  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, nnder  Palafoz,  against  the 
French  in  1806-9.  Fop.  82489^—41, 
«7  N.  0^  49  W. 

Bebas'tian,  San,  a  seaport  in  Gni- 
puBOoa,  strongly  fortified.  It  was 
wrested  from  uie  French  by  the 
British,  on  the  Slst  August  1813. 
Fop.  18,000.-43, 19  N.  2, 0  W. 

Sego^Tia,  the  capital  of  a  prorince 
ef  the  same  name  in  Old  Castile, 
eontaiidng  a  Boman  aqueduct,  and 
ether  monoments  of  antiquity.  Pop. 
18,000. 

Segn^ra,  a  river  of  Murcia.  which 
trarerses  that  province,  and  udls  in- 
to the  Mediterranean. 

Sev^ille,  the  ancient  Hispdlis,  an 
impnrtant  commerdal  dty,  the  cap- 
ital <tf  the  province  of  the  same  name 
In  Andaluria,  situated  on  the  Qnadal- 
qnivir,  in  a  pleasant  md  fertile  dis- 
trict. Its  cathedral  is  a  magnificent 
Gothic  pile,  with  a  tower  S60  feet 
high.  Here  the  two  great  Spanish 
painters  were  born,  v  elasquex  in 
1699,  Murillo  in  1608.  Fop.  ISiflOO. 
-.«7,24N.5,47W. 

Sier'ra  More^na,  or  the  Brown 
Mountains,  between  New  Castile 
and  Andalusia. 

Sier^raNeva^'da,  or  the  Snowy  Moun- 
tains, in  Oranada.  Mulhacen.  their 
loftiest  summit,  is  11,078  feet  high. 

So'ria,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Old  CasUle,  on 


the  Dottfo,  netr  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient NumanUa.    Pop.  8600. 

TA^GUS  {8p.  Tiijo),  the  largest 
river  of  Spam;  iuuing  finom  the 
mountains  between  Aragon  and  New 
Castile,  it  traversoH  the  latter  pro- 
vince and  Estremadura,  intersects 
Portugal,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
below  Lisbon. 

Talave'ra,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Toledo  in  New  Castile,  on  the 
Tagus.  Here  the  French  were  de- 
feated by  the  British  in  a  series  of 
sanguinary  conflicts,  on  the  27th  and 
28th  July  1809.  Pop.8000.-^a9,68N. 
4,47W. 

Tar'lfe,  a  seaport  in  the  province 
of  Cadia,  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  moat  southerly  point  of  Spain, 
andof  the  continent  of  Europe.  Fop. 
8000.-86, 0  N.  6, 88  W. 

Tarrago'na,  the  litr'raeo  of  the  Bo- 
mua,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Catalonia,  con- 
taining many  vestigea  of  ancient 
greatness.  Fop.  18jOOO.'-41,  8  N. 
1, 16E. 

Ter'uel,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Aragon,  on  the 
Guadalaviar.  Pop.  8000.— 40,  25  N. 
1,5W. 

Tole'do,  a  celebrated  ancient  city, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  in  New  Castile,  dtuated 
on  a  lofty  rock  near  the  Tagua.  Ita 
Alcazar  or  palace,  and  its  cathedral, 
once  a  mosque,  are  aplendid  struc- 
tures. Toledo  was  long  famous  for 
the  manu&cture  of  sword-blades. 
Its  archbishop  is  primate  of  Spahi. 
Pop.  18,600.--89,  66  N.  4, 0  W. 

Tolo'sa,  a  town  in  Guipuscoa,  on 
the  Orio,  celebrated  for  its  steel 
manufactures.    Fop.  6000. 

Torto'sa,  a  strong  town  in  the 
province  of  Tarragona  in  Catalonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Fop. 
20.600.~«0,  48  N.  0, 83  B. 

Trafalgar^,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of 
Andalusia,  between  Cadis  and  Gib- 
raltar, memorable  for  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  British  fleet  under  Lord 
Nelson  over  the  oomUned  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  on  the  21st  Octo- 
ber 1806.-86,  9  N.  6, 1  W. 

Truxillo,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Caceres  in  Estremadura:  here 
Fizarro,  the  conqueror  ot  Peru,  was 
bom  in  1475.    Fop.  6200. 

UB'EDA,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Jaon,  near  the  Guadalquivir.  Fop. 
14,000. 
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Yalen^sia,  a  maritime  province  in 
the  E.;  its  valley,  considered  the  gar- 
den of  Spain,  in  covered  with  vines 
and  olives.    Pop.  1,246,486. 

Yalen'^cia,  a  maritime  city,  the  cap- 
ital oi  the  above  province,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouadalaviar :  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  university,  and  has  a  cathe- 
dral with  some  fine  paintings.  Pop. 
146,612.-^,  29  N.  0, 24  W. 

Yalladolid",  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, on  the  Pisuerga,  a  tributary  of 
the  Douro ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity. Pop.  20/XX).— 41,  88  N.  4, 
42  W. 

Ve^es-Mal^agii,  a  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Malaga  situated  in  a  fertile 
district,  near  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Velez,  with  some  trade  in  oil. 
sugar,  and  wine.    Pop.  16,000. 

Yich,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  with  considerable  manu- 
factures ;  there  are  copper  and  coal 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop. 
11/XX). 


*  Yl'go,  a  strong  seaport  in  the  pror* 
ince  of  Pontevedra  In  Oalicia,  with 
an  excellent  harbour.    Pop.  4000.— 
42, 14  N.  8, 44  W. 

Yii'la-Re-'al,  a  town  of  Yalencia,  on 
the  Mejares,  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  thirteen  arches.   Pop.  8<K)0. 

Yitto'ria,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Alava,  in  the  Basque  Prov- 
inces, the  scene  of  a  great  victory 
by  Wellington  over  the  French  in 
1813.  Pop.  12,000.-42,  61  N.  2, 
48  W. 

XERES(Je^res),  aflonrishing  town 
in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  near  the 
Guadalete,  N.  E.  of  Cadiz ;  its  vine- 
yards produce  the  wine  called  Sherry, 
Pop.  84,000.-86, 41,  N.  6,  7  W^ An- 
other town  of  the  same  name  in  Estre- 
madura,  neftr  the  Ardila.    Pop.  6000. 

Xucar  ( Ju^car),  a  river  which  rises 
in  New  Castile,  crosses  Yalencia,  and 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Zamo'ra,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  LeoUf  on  the 
Douro.    Pop.  10|000. 


PORTUGAL 

Is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Spain;  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic. 
It  contains  34,500  square  miles.  The  population  in  1857 
was  3,568,895. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Entre  Douro  e  Minho Oporto,  Braga,  Yiana. 

Tx«8-os-Montes Braganza,  Miranda,  Villa  Real. 

Beira Coimbra,  Almeida,  Ovar. 

Estremadora Lisbon,  Setubal,  Santarem. 

Alentejo Evora,  Elvas. 

Algarve Faro,  Lagos,  Tavira. 

Islands. — The  Azores, — the  principal  being  St  Michael, 
Terceira,  Pico,  Fayal. 

Capes. — Roca  or  Rock  of  Lisbon,  Espichel,  St  Vincent, 
St  Maria. 

Mountains. — Sierra  de  Estrella. 

RiYERS. — Minho,  Douro,  Mondego,  Tagus,  Guadiana, 
Sado. 

Foreign  Possessions. — In  Afi-ica^  Congo,  Angola,  Ben- 
guela;  Sofala,  Mozambique;  Madeira,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  In  Asia^  Goa,  Damaun,  Diu,  in  Hindostan;  Macao. 
Hear  Canton ;  settlements  at  Timor,  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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Portugal  lies  between  36**  56'  and  42"  lO'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
6"  14'  and  9"  30^  W.  long.  Its  extreme  length  is  350  miles ; 
Hs  greatest  breadth,  140  miles. 

Tiayersed  by  several  mountain-rangpes  extending  into  Spain, 
and  bj  others  pecnliar  to  itself,  Portugal  in  its  general  aspect 
-bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  former  country.  Its 
soil  is  light,  and  highly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  and  otiier  fine  fruits.  In  the  high  gprounds  are  raised 
Ihe  usual  crops  of  more  northern  latitudes ;  vines  and  maize 
grow  in  warmer  and  less  elevated  tracts ;  and  rice  in  the  low 
grounds.  The  cork-tree,-  the  orange,  lemon,  and  olive  trees, 
are  frequent,  as  well  as  the  finest  fruits  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  climate  is  delightful,  especially  on  the  coast  and 
In  the  high  grounds.  In  the  valleys,  the  heat  during  summer 
is  excessive. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  this  country,  like  those  of  Spain, 
have  been  neglected  since  the  discovery  of  the  richer  mines  of 
America.  Manu&ctures  and  agriculture  are  still  in  a  state 
of  backwardness,  and  internal  commerce  suffers  from  the  want 
of  good  roads.  The  sea  along  the  coasts  and  the  rivers  abounds 
wi^  fish,  which  is  a  great  article  of  food  with  all  classes. 
Wine  is  the  chief  production  of  the  country,  and  is  exported  in 
large  quantities,  principally  to  Britain.  The  other  exports  are 
oil,  fruits,  salt,  and  cork.  In  return  for  these.  Great  Britain, 
to  which  the  commerce  of  Portugal  is  almost  wholly  confined, 
sends  woollens,  linen,  cotton,  hardware,  and  other  articles. 

The  Portuguese  are  scarcely  less  attached  than  the  Spaniards 
to  the  Roman-catholic  religion.  Their  ecclesiastics  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population,  and  till  lately  possessed  much  of 
the  land  and  wealUi  of  the  country. 

The  government  till  1820  was  an  absolute  monarchy;  a 
limited  monarchy  was  then  introduced,  and  supported  by  the 
influence  of  Britain ;  but  the  people  seemed  in  general  attached 
to  their  ancient  system  of  government,  which  was  for  a  short 
period  re-established.  At  length,  in  1836,  the  young  Queen 
Donna  Maria  II.  declared  her  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
of  1820,  by  which,  with  considerable  changes  effected  by  the 
cortes  or  representative  assembly  in  1852,  the  country  is  now 
governed  undur  her  son  Dom  Pedro  V. 

The  manners  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  northern  and  southern 
provinces  are  almost  as  different  as  if  they  were  distinct  nations. 
In  the  north,  they  are  industrious  and  blunt  *,  in  the  «outli^i^\\tA> 
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but  indolent.  A  want  of  regard  to  cleanliness  is  general. 
The  ladies  still  plj  the  distaff  in  spinning,  and  in  many 
places  retain  the  oriental  fashion  of  sitting  upon  coshbiis  on 
the  floor. 

Edncation  is  neglected  and  defective ;  bat  efforts  hays  lately 
been  made  for  its  improyement.  There  are  two  aniyersities ; 
that  of  Coimbra,  founded  in  1308,  and  that  of  Eyora,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  founded  in  1533. 

Camoens,  author  of  an  epic  poem  called  the  Lusiad,  is  the 
brightest  star  of  Portuguese  literature. 

E2JBBCI8ES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Portuj^?  What  is  its  extent  in 
s<|[uare  miles ?  What  populatioD  does  it  contain?  Into  what  pro- 
ymces  is  it  divided?  What  are  its  principal  towns?  Name  its 
Islands,  capes,  mountains,  rivers,  foreign  possessions* 

Where  are  Evora,  Oporto,  Miranda,  Braganza,  Lisbon?  ete. 
Where  are  Cape  Espichel,  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  Sado,  Mon- 
dego?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Portugal 
situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  country  docs 
it  resemble  in  its  general  aspect  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  soil  ? 
What  crops  are  raised  in  its  different  regions?  What  fruit-trees 
are  common?  What  kind  of  climate  does  it  enjoy?  Is  much 
attention  paid  to  its  mineral  treasures  ?  In  what  state  are  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce  ?  What  is  the  chief  production 
and  export  of  Portu^l?  What  are  its  other  exports?  What 
articles  does  Great  Britain  send  in  return  ? 

What  is  the  established  religion  of  the  Portuguese  ?  What  was, 
till  lately,  the  form  ef  government  ?  How  did  the  people  receive 
a  representative  constitution  ?  Are  the  manners  of  all  the  Portu- 
gese alike?  What  are  their  several  peculiarities?  What  defect 
IS  general  among  them?  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  ladies? 
What  fashion  is  still  retained  in  many  places  ? 

In  what  state  is  education  in  Portugal?  How  many  universities 
has  it?  What  author  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  Portuguese 
literature? 

DESCRIPTITE  TABLE. 


ABRAN^ES,  a  fortified  town  In 
£8tremadiir»y  on  the  Tagus,  the  pas- 
sage of  which  it  oommands.  Pop. 
0000. 

Alente^Jo,  a  large  prorinoe  8.  of 
HieTagtia.    Pop.  807^. 

Alganre',  a  province  in  the  south 
ef  the  kingdom.    Pop.  163,069. 

Alma'da,  a  town  in  Estreuadura, 

on  the  Tagus.  opposite  Lisbon.    In 

Its  neighbourhood  is  the  gold-mine 

c/Adiium,    Pop.  4000. 

AJmet^dM,  a  fortress  io  Beira,  on 

ib0  N^,  Avntter,   Pop.  6000. 


Avei'^ro,  a  seaport  of  Beira,  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Vonga,  with  oon- 
sidexaUe  trade  and  fisheries.  Pop. 
6000.--40"  88^  N.  lat.  8"  88^  W.  long. 

Aeokss',  a  group  of  nine  i^nds  m 
the  North  Atlanws.  about  800  miles 
from  Portugal,  to  which  they  belong. 
St  Michael  is  the  largest,  althongn 
Teroeira  is  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  Axores  are  exceedinglj 
fertfle,  producing  wines,  oranges,  and 
lemons,  but  are  snblect  to  violent 
earthquakes.  Pop.  241,646.  An'gra 
\  Uihe «ssiiiJLot  T«iw&x%  and  of  tha 
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wMe  gnap  of  the  Abocm.    Fop. 

UMO. 

BBI'BA,  a  pRrriBM  N.  of  Bstro- 
liftdnia  mad  AlanUda  diTlded  into 
Upper  and  Lower.    Pop  1|161,90B. 

Be^  a  town  la  Aleumo,  with 
MUM  aodeat  Temaliifl.    Fop.  0000. 

Belem,  *  town,  with  a  stroog  «»•• 
tle,4inilee  W.ofUsbon.  FOjp.fiOOO. 
Bm'gm,  an  andent  titj  of^Eotre 
Jkmro  e  MinhOi  in  a  fertile  Talley; 
it  is  the  Boe  of  an  archUshop^  who  is 
primate  of  the  Unsdom.  Pop.l7/X)0. 
'-41,88M.8;S3W. 

Bragan'xa,  an  ancient  town  in 
Tna-oa-Montea.  From  John,  duke 
tf  Braganza^  idio  wat  raised  to  the 
Ihnme  in  16i0,  the  meaent  royal 
imdlT  la  deaeended.    Pop.  6000. 

CASTEI/LO-BRAN'CO,  a  strong 
town  in  Belra.    Pop.  0000. 

Char'efl^  a  frontier  town  in  the  N. 
of  TnuMM-Montes,  on  the  Tamega, 
much  frequented  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters.   Pop.  6000. 

Cin'tra,  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
beantlMiy  sitnated.  It  is  noted  for 
the  oonrention  between  the  British 
and  French  generals  in  1806.  Pop. 
1000. 

Coim'lira,  the  capital  of  Beira, 
ritnated  on  the  Mondego.  It  lias 
considerable  commerce,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  principal  unirersity  in 
PortiunL     Pop.  16^000^-40,  IS  N. 

CoTlKlkan,  a  town  of  Beira,  at  the 
i)ot  of  the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  with 
doth  mannfactnres.    Pop.  6000. 

DOURO.    See  Spaiv,  p.  126. 

EL'VAE^  a  frontier  town  in  Al- 
ent^}o^  one  of  the  most  important 
stxongholds  in  the  kingdom.  Pop. 
16^w— 88, 68  N.  6,  57  W. 

Entre  Don'ro  e  Mlnlio,  a  province 
in  the  N.,  situated,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, between  the  rirers  Douro  and 
Mhiho.    Pop.  867,132. 

Es'lrfchel,  Gape,  a  promontory  on 
the  ooast  of  Estremadura,  with  a 
Ua^thonse  660  feet  above  the  level 
oTUie  sea.-^  25  N.  9, 13  W. 

Estrel^  Sierra  de,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Beira,  7524  feet  high. 

Estremadu'ra,  an  important  ma- 
ritime province  in  the  W.  Pop. 
7512571. 

Estre'moL  a  fortified  town  of  Al- 
6ntejo,in  a  fertile  district  Pop.  6000. 

Er'ora,  the  capital  of  Alentejo, 
with  several  ancient  remains.  It  is 
the  see  of  an  arclibishop,  and  the 
oeatofanniTersitj.    Pop.  12,000. 


FA'BOi  a  seaport  in  Algarve,  on 
the  ooast.  Pop.  8600.— d&  60  N. 
7,51W. 

Fignei'ra,  a  fortified  town  in  Beira, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  Pop. 
6600. 

GAVIAR^A,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Portugal,  in  the  N.  of  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho,  7881  feet  above  tlio 
sea. 

Ouadia'na.    See  Spaiv,  p.  127. 

Guima'raens,  an  ancieut  but  well- 
built  town  in  Entre  Douro  e  Minho. 
in  a  beautiftil  plain ;  it  is  surronndea 
by  fortifications.    Pop.  6000. 

LA'GOS,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Algarve,  with  an  excellent  hartMur. 
Pop.  7000.-«r,  7  N.  8,  40  W. 

Liam'^o^  a  town  in  Beira,  near 
the  Douro.    Pop.  9000. 

Lei'ria,  a  small  town  of  Estrema- 
dura, with  eighteen  churohes,  a  ca- 
thedral, and  three  convents.  P.  2600. 

Lib'bon  {Ikfrt.  Lisboa),  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  in  Estremadura.  It 
is  beautifiilly  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  on  several  hills,  pre- 
senting finom  the  bay  a  noble  appear- 
ance. A  great  part  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1755. 
Here  the  poet  Camoens  was  bom 
about  1520.  Pop.  280,000.— 38, 42  N. 
9,8W. 

MAF^A,  a  town  in  Estrema- 
dura, with  a  convent  and  royal  pal- 
ace now  fidling  into  decay.    P.  3000. 

Marina,  Cape  St,  the  southern 
point  of  Algarve.— 36,  56  N.  7, 49  W. 

Minlio.    See  Spain,  p.  128. 

Miran'da,  a  frontier  town  in  Tras- 
08-Montes,  on  the  Douro.    P.  4800. 

Monde'go,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  and  flows 
through  Beira  into  the  Atlantic. 

OPORTO  (O  Porto,  "the  Port"), 
the  ancient  CeUie,  a  seaport,  the 
second  dty  in  the  kingdom,  in  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho ;  it  is  finely  situated 
on  the  Douro,  about  2  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  noted  for  a  strong  r»d 
wine,  which  has  received  firom  it  the 
name  of  Fbrt.  Pop.  80,000.-41, 9  N. 
8»37W. 

OuriqtM^,  a  town  in  Alentejo. 
where  Alfonso  I.  signally  deflsated 
the  Moors  in  1139.    Pop.  2500. 

Ov^ar,  a  thriving  town  in  Beira, 
on  the  coast.    Pop.  10,500. 

PENICllE^  a  strong  seaport  in  Es- 
tremadura, on  a  promontory.  P.  2600. 

Pombar,  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
on  the  Sour.   Pop.  6000. 

Portale^gre,  a  town  in  Alentejo^ 
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with  mannfactarei  of  cloth.     Pop. 

eooo. 

RO^GA,  Cape,  or  the  Rock  of 
Lisbon,  the  extreme  western  point 
of  Estremadura,  and  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.— 38,  46  N.  9, 80  W. 

SA'DO,  a  river  whidh  rises  in  the 
8.  of  Alentejo,  and  falls  into  the  hay 
of  Setnbal. 

San'^tarem,  an  ancient  town  in 
Estremadora,  on  the  Tagus.  Pop. 
8000. 

Setnbar  or  St  Uhes,  a  seaport  in 
Estremadura,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sado ;  it  has  a  great  trade  in  salt  and 
fhiits.  Pop.  16,000.-88,  29  N.  8, 
58  W. 

TA'GUS.    See  Spatk,  p.  129. 

Tavl^ra,  a  fortified  seaport  in  Al- 
ganre.    Pop.  9000. 

Tho'mar.  a  town  in  Estremadnra, 
with  considerable  cotton -mannfao- 
tnres.    Pop.  4000. 

Tor'rea-ye'draSy  a  town  in  Estre- 


madnrs,  the  centre  of  the  celebrated 
military  lines  formed  by  the  BritlHh 
under  Wellington  in  1810.  Pop.  2300'. 

Tras-os-Mon'tes,  a  province  in  the 
N.E.,  separated  m>m  Spain  by  the 
Donro.    Pop.  818,183. 

YIA'T^A,  a  seaport  in  Entre  Dou« 
ro  e  Minho,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lima.    P.  8000.— 41. 42  N.  8, 43  W. 

Villa  Re^al,  a  thriving  town  in 
Tras-os-Montes.    Pop.  4600. 

Yimici'ro.  a  town  of  Estremadura, 
celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by 
Welling^n  over  Junot,  on  the  2l8t 
August  180& 

vin'cent,  Cape  St,  a  promontory 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Algarve,  fut- 
mons  for  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Spanish  fleet  on  the  14th  February 
1797,  by  the  British  under  Sir  John 
Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  St  Vincent. 
—37,  8  N.  8, 69  W. 

Vise^n,  a  town  in  Beira,  with  a 
great  annnal  fair.    Pop.  7000. 


SWITZERLAND 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Germany ;  W.  by  France ;  S.  by  France 
and  Italy  /  E.  by  Italy  and  Austria.  It  contains  17,208 
square  miles.     The  population  in  1860  was  2,534,240. 

Divisions. — Switzerland  formerly  comprised  thirteen 
cantons ;  but  since  the  year  1815,  it  has  been  divided  into 
twenty-two,*  viz. ; — 


Cantons.  Chief  Towns. 

Schaffhausen Schaffhansen. 

Thurgau Franenfeld. 

Zurich Zurich. 

Aargau Aarau. 

Basle Basle. 

Solenre Soleure. 

Berne Berne,  Thun. 

Lucerne Lucerne. 

Zug Zug. 

8ch  weitz Sch  weitz. 

8t  Gall St  Gall. 

Appenzell Appenzell,  Her 

isau,  Trogen. 


Cantons.  Chief  Towns. 

Glarus Glarus. 

Uri Altorf. 

Unterwa]den..Stanz,  Samen. 

Freyburg Freyburg. 

Neuch&tel Neuchfttel. 

Yaud Lausanne,  Yevay. 

Geneva Geneva. 

Yalais Sion. 

Tessin Bellinzona,     Lu- 
gano, Locarno. 

Grisons Coire,     Ilanz, 

Davos. 


*  Three  of  the  cantons  are  subdivided,  viz.  Basle  or  Bftle,  into  BAle-Yille 
and  B&le-Campagnej  Appenzell,  into  Outer  Rhodes  and  Inner  Rhodes; 
Unterwalden,  into  Oberwald  or  Obwalden,  and  Unterwalden  or  Nidwal- 
den.    If  these  subdivisions  be  taken  into  account,  the  number  of  cantons 
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MouNTAiNB. — ^ThlB  Pennine  Alps,  the  Helvetian  Alps, 
the  RhsBtian  Alps,  including  Mount  Rosa,  St  Gothard, 
Great  St  Bernard,  the  Simplon ;  the  Bernese  Alps,  including 
Shreckhom,  Jnngfrau ;  Mount  Jura. 

Lakes.— Geneva,  Brienz,  Thun,  Neuchitel,  Bienne,  Lu- 
eeme,  Zug,  Zurich,  Wallenstadt,  Constance. 

RiVESS. — ^Rhine,  Rhone,  Aar,  Reuss,  Limmat,  Ticino, 
Inn. 

RKMARWH. 

Sindtzerland  is  situated  between  45**  5(f  and  AT*  50^  N.  lat, 
and  between  6**  and  10**  SO'  £.  long.  Its  length,  from  Mount 
Jura  to  the  Tyrol,  is  200  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  Como  to  the 
Rhine  at  SchstShausen,  130  miles. 

Switzerland,  the  ancient  Helvetia^  is  the  highest  and  most 
mountainous  country  in  Europe.  The  Alps  form  not  only  its 
southern  and  eastern  frontiers,  but  penetrate  the  chief  part 
of  its  interior.  These  mountains,  towering  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  stupendous  height  of  15,000  feet,  present  in- 
numerable scenes  of  sublimity  as  well  as  of  beauty.  In  many 
respects  Switzerland  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries 
which  the  traveller  can  visit  or  the  philosopher  contemplate. 
Here  nature  wears  every  variety  of  aspect,  from  the  most  awful 
grandeur  to  the  most  enchanting  sweetness.  The  perpetual 
snow,  the  glaciers  or  ice-fields  of  the  higher  Alps,  the  ava- 
lanches or  masses  of  snow,  falling  like  mountains  loosened  from 
their  foundations,  the  bold  craggy  precipice,  the  dashing  cataract, 
and  the  roaring  torrent,  form  a  rude  but  striking  contrast  to 
the  peaceful  scenes  below — ^the  varied  woodland,  the  vineyard 
and  the  corn-field,  the  verdant  plain,  with  its  smiling  cottages 
and  crystal  streams.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  a  grand 
and  interesting  feature  in  the  landscape;  and  some  of  the  noblest 
rivers  in  Europe  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  wind  along  the 
▼ales. 

The  son  is  as  various  as  the  surface  is  diversfied.  But 
industry  triumphs  over  every  difficulty ;  and  the  traveller  sees, 
with  wonder,  rocks  clothed  with  vineyards,  where  herbage 
'could  scarcely  bo  expected  to  grow,  and  grounds,  which  ap- 
pear inaccessible  except  to  the  ibex  or  goat,  subdued  by  the 
plough.  Besides  the  conunon  kinds  of  grain,  Switzerland  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fruits.  It  is  on  their  cattle,  however, 
that  the  Swiss  chiefly  depend. 
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Almost  every  variety  of  temperatiure  is  known  in  Bwiteer- 
bnd,  from  the  cold  of  Lapland  or  Iceland  to  the  excessive  heat 
of  Italy  or  Spain. 

Among  the  animals  that  frequent  the  Alps  may  he  men- 
tioned the  ihex  or  rock-goat;  the  chamois,  a  species  of  antelope ; 
and  the  marmot,  which  is  often  fomid  in  a  torpid  state  daring 
winter. 

Metals  are  less  ahondant  than  might  he  expected  in  so 
moontainoas  a  country.  The  chief  mines  are  those  of  iron ; 
bat  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  are  also  to  he  found. 

The  principal  mannfacture  is  linen;  that  of  cotton  has 
lately  been  successfrdly  introduced  in  the  northern  cantons ; 
and  woollens  and  silks  are  likewise  fabricated.  Watchmak- 
ing is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  districts  of  Neuch&tel  and 
€leneva.  Switzerland  has  no  seacoast,  but  trade  is  prosecuted 
to  some  extent  with  (Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  by  means 
of  the  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Rhine,  with  France  by  means 
sf  the  Rhone,  and  with  Italy  over  the  St  Gk>thard. 

Since  the  Swiss,  instigated  by  the  brave  and  patriotic  Tell, 
threw  off  the  Austrian  yoke  in  1315,  their  government  has 
been  a  federal  republic.  Each  canton  is  regulated  by  its  own 
laws  and  magistrates,  but  all  are  mutually  bound  to  assist  and 
protect  each  other.  In  case  of  foreign  aggression,  eaclTcanton 
is  bound  to  frimish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers.  An  army 
of  80,000  men  can  thus  be  raised  almost  instantaneously; 
although  the  whole  revenue  of  the  republic  amounts  only  to 
about  £753,000  a-year. 

In  nine  of  the  cantons,  the  Roman-catholic  religion  is 
established;  in  seven,  the  Protestant.  In  the  remaining 
six,  both  forms  of  religion  exist  together;  but,  of  the  whole 
population  of  Switzerland,  not  much  less  than  two-thirds  are 
Protestants. 

Simplicity,  frugality,  honesty,  bravery,  and  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  home,  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  this  interest- 
ing people.  In  the  Protestant  cantons  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation are  as  generally  diffused  as  in  Scotland.  Switzerland 
has  produced  many  men  of  distinguished  eminence  in  literature 
and  science,  such  as  Zuinglius  the  reformer,  Causabon,  Gessner, 
Haller,  Rousseau,  Neckar,  Lavater,  Lesage,  Sismondi,  etc. 

EZEBOISES. 

WhMt  are  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland  ?    What  is  its  extent 
£a  sqasre  mileaf    What  popolatlon  does  it  contain?    Into  how 
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ij  eurtons  Ig  it  divided?  Name  them.  What  are  tlie  princi- 
ul  towns?  Name  tlie  momitaina;  the  lakes;  the  rivers.  Where 
M  FnmeiifiBld,  Stans,  Lugano,  Altorf,  Coire  ?  etc.  Where  dues 
the  Bhine  rise?  Trace  its  oonrse.  Where  is  Lake  Brienx? 
Where  are  Mount  8t  Gothard,  Great  8t  Bernard,  8chreck< 
hom,  Jwigfran,  Mount  Jnra,  Lake  of  Constance,  Lake  Wallen- 
stadt?  ete. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitade  and  longitude  is  Rwitzcr- 
famd  sltoated?  What  is  its  length  and  hreadth?  What  is  its 
nneral  ^^earanoe?  What  part  of  it  is  occupied  hj  the  Alps? 
what  ehancter  do  these  mountains  give  to  the  landscape  ?  Men- 
tion some  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  scenery  of  Switz- 
criand. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  soU  ?  With  what  effects  of  cul- 
ttration  is  the  traveller  astonished?  What  are  the  products  of 
Switserland?  On  what  part  of  their  rural  wealth  do  the  Swiss 
chi^flj  depend?  What  varieties  of  climate  are  experienced  in 
Bwitaerland?  Mention  some  of  the  remarkable  aniinals  that  fre- 
quent the  Alps. 

Does  Switzerland  abound  in  metals?  What  are  its  principal 
BumufiMtores  ?  With  what  countries  and  hy  what  rivers  does 
Bwitaerland  earnr  on  trade  ? 

Wlut  IS  the  rorm  of  government  in  Switzerland  ?  How  is  an 
army  raised  in  case  of  foreign  aggression  ?  What  force  can  thus 
he  brought  almost  instantaneously  into  the  field?  What  is  the 
rdigion  of  Switzerland?  What  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
the  Swiss?  In  what  state  is  education  among  them?  Mention 
■ome  of  the  men  of  science  and  letters  whom  Switzerland  has 
produced* 

DESCRIPTIYE  TABLE. 


A^AR,  a  river  which,  rising  in 
Bema,  and  flowing  through  the  lakes 
of  Brieas  and  Than,  loins  the  Rhine. 

Atauaf,  the  capital  of  Aargau,  on 
IhaAar.    Pop.  4600. 

Aargan'  or  Argo^via,  a  canton  in 
flie  N.  which  derives  its  name  from 
flieAar.    Pop.  199^2. 

Alps,  a  stnpendoos  range  of  moun- 
tsbiSb  three  principal  chains  of  which 
are  the  Rhetian  Alps,  in  the  Orisons, 
flie  Helv^an  Alps  and  the  Pennine 
Alps  in  the  Yalais. 

AVtoTtf  the  capital  of  UrL  sitoated 
Ml  the  Renss,  fiimous  for  the  heroic 
resistanee  of  William  TeU  to  the 
trnnt  Geisler  in  1807,  which  laid 
ma  foondation  of  the  independence 
of  Switzerland.    Pop.  1700. 

Appen'sell,  a  canton  in  the  N.  £., 
Pop.  64,808. 

Appen'zell,  the  capital  of  the  can- 
ton, sttoated  on  the  Sitter,  a  tributary 
6f  the  Rhine.    Pop.  8200. 

BAiSLE,  BAle,  or  Ba'sel,  a  frontier 
santonin  the  N.W.  Pop,  77,688,   It 


is  subdivided  into  two  cantons,  of 
which  Bftle-Yille  has  a  pop.  of  29,698, 
and  Bftle-Campagne  a  pop.  of  47,886. 

Ba«le,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  on 
the  Rhine,  a  place  of  great  trade,  and 
the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop.  27,313. 
--47'  33'  N.  lat  7"  Se'  E.  long. 

Bellinzo'na,  a  town  in  the  canton 
of  Tessin,  which  alternately  with  Lo- 
carno and  Lugano,  becomes  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  canton  for  six 
years  together.    Pop.  1926. 

Ber'nard.  Great  Stone  of  the  Alps, 
in  the  south  of  the  Yalais,  towering 
to  the  height  of  11,116  feet 

Berne  or  Bern,  a  large  canton  in 
the  interior.    Pop.  468,301. 

BBBMB,the  capital  of  the  above  can- 
ton,and  the  chief  town  of  Switzerland, 
on  the  Aar.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity. Since  1848,  it  has  been  the 
federal  town,  or  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. Here  Haller,  the  eminent 
scholar,  poet,  and  man  of  science,  was 
bom  in  1706^-46, 57  N.  7,  *i6  ¥1. 
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Bienne^,  Lake  of,  in  Berne. 

Brienz',  Lake  o^  in  Berne,  mt- 
rounded  by  lofty  mountains. 

COIRE  or  Chnr,  the  capital  of  the 
Orisons,  near  the  Rhine.    Pop.  6483. 

Con'^stance,  Lake  of,  or  Bodensee'', 
in  the  N.  E^  between  Switzerland 
and  Germany. 

FRAU'ENFELD,  the  capital  of 
Thargau,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Thur.    Pop.  2460. 

FreyTnirg,  a  canton  W.  of  Berne. 
Pop.  99,891. 

Frey^urg  or  Frilwurg,  the  capital 
of  the  canton,  romantically  situated 
on  the  Saane.  Here  is  the  largest 
suspension-bridge  on  the  Continent, 
being  941  feet  in  length.    Pop.  9000. 

GALL,  ST,  a  canton  S.  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance.    Pop.  169,626. 

Gall,  St,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  with  extensive 
manufactures.  It  takes  its  name  from 
an  Irish  missionary,  who  founded  a 
monastery  here  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.   Pop.  11,234. 

Gene'va,  a  small  canton  in  the 
8.  W.    Pop.  64,146. 

Gene'va,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
finely  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Rhone  issues  from  the  lake.  In  its 
moral  character  it  has  been  one  of 
fhe  most  important  cities  in  Europe. 
It  was  here  that  Calvin  resided  while 
he  laboured  in  establishing  the  Re- 
formation. It  is  the  birthplace  of 
many  eminent  men,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Protestant  university.  Pop.  81,238. 
—46, 12  N.  6,  9  E, 

Geneva  or  Lem'an,  Lake  of,  the 
largest  in  Switzerlandi,  traversed  by 
fhe  Rhone.    Its  scenery  is  beautiful. 

Gla'rus,  a  small  canton  in  the  in- 
terior.   Pop.  80,213. 

Gla'rus,  the  capital  of  the  above 
canton,  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town,  on  the  Linth.    Pop.  4320. 

GotA'ard,  Mount  St,  between  Uri 
and  Tessin.  The  Furca  peak  is  14,037 
feet  high ;  the  height  of  the  pass  is 
6890  feet 

Grisons',  a  large  canton  in  the 
S.  E.,  traversed  by  tlie  valley  of  the 
Engadin.    Pop.  89,896. 

HERISAU  ,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Appenzell.    Pop.  8387. 

INN,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
which  rises  in  the  Grisons,  and  flows 
by  a  N.  E.  course  through  the  Tyrol, 

JUNGFRAU',  one  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  rising  to  the 
Ae/grbt  of  18,718  feet 
Jun,  Mount,   See  Fbakos,  p.  116. 


LAUSANNE^  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Yaud,  about  a  mile  N.  from 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  beauty  of 
its  situation  has  made  it  the  resort  of 
numerous  strangers.  Here  Gibbon 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.    Pop.  17,108. 

Lau'terbrunn,  a  remarkable  valley 
in  Berne,  where  the  glaciers  appear 
in  great  magnificence. 

Lim'mat,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Glarus,  passes  through  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  and  falls  into  the  Aar,  near 
its  Junction  with  the  Reuss. 

Locar'no,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Tessin,  beautifully  situated  on  Lake 
Maggiore.    Pop.  2676. 

Lucerne',  a  canton  in  the  interior. 
Pop.  182348. 

Lucerne',  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake,  where 
the  Reuss  issues  from  it.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Lucerne'.  Lake  of,  a  beantifhl  and 
romantic  lake,  surrounded  by  the 
four  forest  cantons,  Schweitz,  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne. 

Luga'no,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Tessin,  beautifully  placed  on  the 
Lake  of  Lugano.    Pop.  8142. 

MOR'AT,  a  town  in  Freyburg, 
where  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  signally  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  in  1476.    Pop.  1863. 

NEUCHATEL',  a  canton  in  the 
W.,  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  the 
same  name,  which  separates  it  fVora 
the  canton  of  Freyburg;  until  1867,  it 
was  nominally  subject  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.    Pop.  70,763. 

Neuchfitel',  the  capital  of  the  can- 
ton, beautifully  situated  on  the  lake, 
and  commanding  grand  and  exten- 
sive views.    Pop.  8000. 

OL^EN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Soleure,  on  the  Aar.    Pop.  1600. 

REUSS,  a  large  river  which  issues 
firom  a  lake  in  Mount  St  Gothard,  flows 
through  Uri,  the  Lake  of  Lucemu, 
and  Aargau,  and  Joins  the  Aar, 

Rhine.   Bee  Gbrmamy. 

Rhone.    See  France,  p.  119. 

Ro'sa,  Mount,  the  highest  moun- 
tain on  the  borders  of  Switzerland, 
being  16.162  feet  above  the  sea. 

SAR'NEN,atown  in  Unterwalden, 
on  the  Lake  of  Samen.    Pop.  8000. 

Schaffhau'sen,  the  most  northerly 
canton.    Pop.  86,800. 

Schaffhau'sen,  the  capital  of  the 
.  canton,  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
\  The  taW  of  t\i«  UYiVqa  \i«r«  is  <«n«  of 
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flie  greategfc  cataracts  in  Europe. 
Pop.  7500. 

8hr«ck^om,  one  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  rising  to  the 
height  of  18,492  feet,  remarkable  for 
Its  glaciers. 

Sc&weitz,  a  i>astoral  canton  on  the 
E.  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Here  the 
Bwlss  confederacy  was  first  formed 
In  1807,  and  the  canton  has  griren  its 
name  to  the  whole  country.  P.  44,168. 

Sckweits,  the  capital  of  the  above 
canton,  situated  amid  beautlAil  scen- 
ery.   Pop.  6225. 

Sim'^plon,  one  of  the  Alps,  over 
which  Mapoleon  I.  constnicted  a  fa- 
mona  military  road  into  Italy.    The 

CM  which  leads  fh>m  the  Valais  to 
ilan  Is  6580  feet  above  the  sea. 

Sion  rSeeonO  or  Sit'ten,  the  chief 
town  or  the  Valais,  situated  on  the 
Bhone.    Pop.  2593. 

Solenre'  or  SorotAum,  a  canton  in 
theN.W.    Pop.  69,674. 

Soleure^,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
on  the  Aar.    Pop.  5370. 

Spln'gen,  one  of  the  Alps,  across 
which  i«  a  pass,  6814  feet  high,  lead- 
ing firom  the  Orisons  to  Chiavenna 
and  the  Lake  of  Como. 

Stanz,  the  capital  of  Untorwalden. 
Pop.  1870. 

TES'SIN  or  Tici'no,  acantonin  the 
8.,  deriving  its  name  from  the  river 
Ticino,  which  flows  through  it  into 
Lake  Maggiore.    Pop.  117,769. 

Thnn  (Toon),  a  lake  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  united  with  the  Lake  of 
Brienz  by  the  Aar. 


Thun  (Toon),  a  town  in  Berne,  on 
the  Lake  of  Thun,  where  the  Aar 
issues  from  it    Pop.  8879. 

TAurgau'  or  TAurgo'via,  a  canton 
in  the  N.  E.,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance.   Pop.  88,906. 

Tro'gen,  a  thriving  town  in  the 
canton  of  Appenzell.    Pop.  2400. 

UNTERWAL'DEN  and  UTII, 
two  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne.    Pop.  39,648. 

yALAIS(VaUyO,acanton  contain- 
ing the  picturesque  valley  through 
which  the  Rhone  flows.    Pop.  81,559. 

Vaud  (Vo),  a  fine  canton  on  the 
N.  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Pop. 
199,515. 

Ve  vay',  a  Iwantifiil  town  in  the  can- 
ton of  Vaud,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Pop.  5200. 

W  ALTiENSTADTjalake  between 
St  Gall  and  Giants,  connected  with 
the  Lake  of  Zurich  by  the  Linth 
Canal. 

YV'ERDUN,  a  town  In  the  can- 
ton of  Vaud,  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Neuch&tel.    Pop.  3461. 

ZUG,  a  small  canton  in  the  inte- 
rior.   Pop.  17,461. 

Zug,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  on 
the  Lake  of  Zug.    Pop.  3200. 

ZuMcA,  a  canton  in  the  N.,  witb  a 
lake  of  the  same  name.   Pop .  250,^8. 

Zu'ricA,  the  capital  of  the  above 
canton,  on  the  Limmat,  where  it 
issues  ftom  the  lake.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  university.  Here  the  reformer 
Zuinglius  lived  from  1618  to  1531. 
Pop.  17,040.-47,  22  N.  8^  82  £. 


ITALY 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Austria 
and  Switzerland ;  W.  by  France  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  E.  by  the  Adriatic.  It  contains 
about  117,843  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861  was 
about  25,000,000. 

states.  Chief  Towns. 

1.  Kingdom  of  Italy : 

Piedmont Turin,  Alessandria,  Nice. 

Genoa Genoa,  Savona. 

Island  of  Sardinia Cagliari,  Sassari. 

Lombardy Milan,  Lodi,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Brescia, 

Bergamo. 

Parma Parma,  Piacenza. 

Modena  and  Mas8a....Modena,  Re^gio,  Masna,  Cairaxv^. 
Tascanx  and  Lucca... Florence,  Pisa,  LegYvoni,  ^\«iw\"Bk^\ivsi^«a^ 
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States.  Chief  Towns. 

1.  Kingdom  of  Italy  —  [contmuedj : 

Romagna Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna. 

Naples Naples,  Gaeta,  Salerno,  Reggio,  Taranto. 

Island  of  Sicily Palermo,    Messina,   Catania,    Girgenti, 

Marsala,  Trapani,  Sjracuse. 

2.  Austrian  Italy : 

Venetia yEKicE,Padiia,Yerona,yicenza,  Mantua. 

8.  Papal  States Rome. 

Islands. — Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Lipari  Islands,  Malta 
and  Gozo,  Capri,  Ischia,  Elba. 

Straits. — Boni£sicio,  Messina,  Otranto. 

Gulfs. — Genoa,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  Policastro,  St 
Eufemia,  Squillace,  Taranto,  Manfredonia,  Venice,  Trieste. 

Capes. — Spartivento,  Colonne,  Leuca ;  Passaro. 

Mountains. — The  Alps  (the  highest  of  which  are  Mount 
Rosa,  Mount  Viso,  Mount  Cenis,  the  Great  St  Bernard, 
Mount  Cervin) ;  the  Apennines ;  Mount  Vesuvius ;  Mount 
Etna. 

Lakes. — Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Iseo,  Garda,  Perugia, 
Bolsena,  Celano. 

HiYERS. — Po,  Adige,  Ticino,  Fiumicino,  Amo,  Tiber, 
Voltumo. 

REMARKS. 

Italy  extends  fh>m  87"  56'  to  46**  40'  N.  lat.,  and  from  6**  40^ 
to  18°  30'  £.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Mount  Blano 
to  Cape  Leuca,  is  750  miles;  its  extreme  breadth,  from  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  borders  of  Saroy,  is  370  miles ;  but 
its  average  breath  does  not  exceed  140  miles. 

Italy  has  a  very  diversified  surface,  being  traversed  in  its 
whole  length  by  the  Apenuine  chain,  some  of  whose  peaks  in 
Naples  are  nearly  10,000  feet  high.  It  has  the  rich  and  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  the  fine  valleys  of  the 
Amo  and  other  rivers.  It  thus  presents  in  its  extensive  range, 
from  Mount  Cenis  to  Cape  Leuca,  every  variety  of  beauty  of 
which  landscape  is  susceptible.  Its  valleys  are  delightful,  and 
its  plains  are  enlivened  with  gpentle  undulations,  rivers,  and 
woods.  Its  winding  coast  is  indented  by  fine  bays ;  and  its  clear 
unclouded  sky  exhibits  every  object  in  a  charm  of  colouring  and 
distinctness  of  outline,  unknown  in  countries  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  obscured  by  fogs  and  clouds.  The  air  in  most 
diatrictB  IB  mild  and  genial.  Some  tracts,  however,  are  un- 
bealthy  in  the  Bnmmer  and  autumnai  monibft;  particularly 
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liiat  called  the  Maremma,  stretching  from  Leghorn  to  Terra- 
cina, — a  distance  of  200  miles.  In  Naples,  the  heat  daring 
(rammer  is  ezoessiye ;  and  its  effect  is  occasionallj  rendered 
peculiarly  oppressive  hy  a  sultry  wind,  called  the  sirocco,  which 
Uows  from  the  hot  and  arid  regions  of  Africa. 

From  the  eastern  confines  of  France  to  Ulyria.  the  soil  is  a 
deep  alluvial  mould;  fSurther  south,  it  becomes  light  Ck>m, 
pulse,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  silk,  olives,  and  several  deliciooa 
fruits,  are  among  the  productions  of  this  fertile  country.  The 
vine  grows  all  over  Italy;  and  the  mountains  afford  summer 
pasture  for  the  cattle.  In  Lomfaardy  agriculture  is  well  con* 
ducted,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po,  where 
artificial  irrigation  is  carried  to  great  perfection. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  of  Italy,  the  horses  and  sheep 
of  Nfi^les  are  Cunous.  The  finest  cheese  in  the  world  is  made 
from  the  milk  of  the  cows  of  Lombardy  and  Parma. 

Although  in  such  a  mountainous  country  minerals  may  be 
sappoeed  to  abound,  its  mines  are  almost  entirely  neglected. 
Karble  of  singular  beauty  is  found  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  and  Sienna.  Alabaster,  jasper, 
and  agate,  are  met  with  in  the  Apennines. 

Venice  and  Genoa  once  held  the  first  rank  among  the  com- 
mercial communities  of  Europe ;  but  they  have  long  been  fiir 
outstripped  by  Elngland  and  Holland ;  and  even  in  Italy,  Leg- 
horn has  now  a  greater  trade  than  either,  although  since  1848 
that  of  Genoa  has  nearly  doubled.  The  commerce  of  both 
dtiea  with  the  Levant  is  still  considerable.  The  chief  exports 
axe  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  silk. 

Italy  has  few  manufactures  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and 
resources.  Industry,  however,  has  recently  made  and  is  still 
making  considerable  progress ;  better  modes  of  agriculture  have 
been  adopted ;  manufactures  are  established  in  various  districts ; 
new  roads  and  canals  have  been  made  and  railways  have  been 
opened,  particularly  in  the  northern  states.  The  principal 
towns  are  distinguished  by  superior  architecture  and  elegance, 
and  are  increasing  in  population;  while  the  maritime  trade, 
especially  of  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice,  and  N^les,  is  thriving. 

Italy  has  long  been  distinguished  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  fine 
arts.  Fainting,  muuc,  and  sculpture,  have  here  been  carried 
to  great  perfection.  Architecture  has  been  most  successfully 
cultivated  at  Home,  Venice,  and  Florence.  The  remains  of 
antiquity  still  afford  exquisite  models  to  the  student  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  mterestiDg  obJeotB  to  the  traveUei  and  liSoA  bk^&l^Akl* 
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In  all  the  states  the  Roman-catholic  religion  is  established. 
Bome,  indeed,  is  the  capital  of  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  church.  Bat  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Although 
education  may  be  considered  in  a  backward  state,  compared 
with  other  countries,  few  nations  have  produced  so  great  a 
number  of  men  distinguished  in  literature  and  science.  The 
principal  universities  are  those  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Padua, 
Parma,  Pisa,  Pavia,  Turin,  Naples,  and  Palermo. 

Imagination,  taste,  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  fine  arts, 
Tivacity,  refinement,  and  courtesy  to  strangers,  are  the  better 
qualities  by  which  the  Italians  ate  in  general  characterized. 
Indolence  is  their  prevailing  vice ;  robbery  and  assassination 
are  crimes  by  which  they  are  too  generally  disgraced. 

Napoleon  I.  xmited  all  Italy  into  one  kingdom,  but  after  his 
overthrow  in  1815,  it  was  subdivided  into  eight  states :  1.  The 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  comprising  the  island  of  that  name.  Pied- 
mont, Genoa,  Nice,  and  Savoy.  2.  The  kingdom  of  L^mbardy 
and  Venice,  governed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  3.  The 
States  of  the  Church,  under  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  Pope. 
4.  The  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  otherwise  called  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  comprehending  the  island  of  Sicily 
•and  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy.  5.  The  Grand  Duchy  of 
fTuscany,  including  Tuscany  Proper,  and  the  Duchy  of  Lucca. 
6.  The  Duchy  of  Parma.  7.  The  Duchy  of  Modena.  8.  The 
Republic  of  San  Marino,  the  smallest  state  in  Europe.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  nearly  half  a  century,  when  in 
1859  war  broke  out  between  Austria  on  one  side,  and  France 
and  Sardinia  on  the  other.  Austria  was  defeated,  and  her 
supremacy  in  Italy  being  overthrown,  Lombardy,  Naples  and 
Sicily,  Tuscany,  Lucca,  Parma,  Modena,  and  great  part  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  were  incorporated  with  Sardinia,  which, 
being  thus  enlarged,  took  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice 
were  surrendered  to  France. 

EXEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Italy?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  its  population?  Into  what  states  is  it  divided? 
What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Piedmont?  Of  Genoa?  Of  the 
Island  of  Sardmia  ?  Of  Lombardy  ?  Of  Parma  ?  Of  Modena  ? 
Of  Tuscany?  Of  the  Romania?  Of  Naples?  Of  the  Island  of 
Sicily?  OfYenetia?  Of  the  Papal  States?  Where  are  Rome, 
Padua,  Turin,  Leghorn,  Palermo,  Siemm,  Savona,  Nice,  Catania, 
J^ga,  Piacenza,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Cagliari,  Girgenti,  Genoa?  etc 
What  are  the  principal  islands? 

Name  the  atraita  of  Italy.    Name  \ta  g;u\5%.   '^wna  \\a  ^sk^qa. 
Wliat  are  its  principal  mountuns?    'WYiat  axft  VVa  \a^«&*^    '^mka 
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its  rivers  and  trice  their  courses.  Where  are  Mount  Cenis,  Cape 
Colonne,  the  Gulf  of  Qaeta,  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
rina,  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  Lake  Perugia,  the  Fiumicino,  the  Apen- 
nines, Mount  Blanc,  Mount  Vesuvius,  Cape  Leuca?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Ital^  situated? 
What  are  its  greatest  length  and  breadth  r  What  is  its  average 
breadth  ?  What  is  its  general  appearance  ?  What  is  the  character 
of  its  valleys  and  plains  ?  What  is  the  appearance  of  its  coast  ? 
WhaA  is  the  effect  of  its  fine  sky  upon  the  landscape  ?  Are  all  its 
districts  equally  healthy?  In  wnat  tract  is  the  air  particularly 
unwholesome?  By  wliat  is  the  heat  occasionally  rendered  pecu- 
liarly oppressive  in  Naples?  What  diversities  of  soil  prevail  in 
Italy?  Enumerate  some  of  the  productions  of  this  country.  In 
whaJt  part  of  Italy  is  agriculture  well  conducted  ?  In  what  state  is 
it  ^[sewhere  ?  Which  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Italy  are  worthy 
of  notice?  Is  Italy  remarkable  for  its  mineriU  wealth?  Where 
are  beautiful  marbles  found?  What  valuable  stones  are  found  in 
the  Apennines? 

Does  Italy  excel  in  manufactures?  What  are  its  principal 
articles  of  manufacture  ?  What  Italian  communities  once  possessed 
great  commercial  importance?  By  what  countries  have  they  been 
kmg  outstripped?  What  town  in  Italy  now  excels  them?  What 
bmndi  of  ueir  trade  is  still  considerable?  What  are  the  chief 
exports  from  Italy  ? 

For  what  has  Italy  long  been  distinguished?  Where  has  archi- 
tecture been  cultivated  with  particular  success?  What  do  the 
student  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  learned  traveller,  find  particularly 
interesting  in  this  country? 

What  religion  prevails  throughout  Italy?  Are  other  religions 
tolerated  ?  In  what  state  is  education  ?  Has  Italy  produced  many 
learned  men  ?  What  are  its  principal  universities  ?  What  are  the 
better  qualities  by  which  the  Italians  are  characterized?  What 
is  tiieir  prevailing  vice?  By  what  crimes  are  they  too  generally 
disgraced  ?  Name  the  States  of  Italy  after  the  downfal  of  Napoleon. 
L  m  1815.  What  changes  with  re^urd  to  these  States  took  place 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of  Austria  in  1859  ? 
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ABRUZ^O,  a  province  in  the 
N.  of  Naples,  divided  into  Gitra  and 
Ultra.    Pop.808/)66. 

Ad'lge,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Ve- 
nice. N.  from  the  months  of  the  Po. 

Ad'^ria,  an  ancient  town  in  Yene- 
tia,  once  a  seaport,  between  the  Po 
and  the  Adige.    Pop.  lO/XK). 

Adriat'ic  Sea,  sometimes  called  the 
Golf  of  Venice,  a  branch  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, separating  Italy  from 
Illyria,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania.  It 
Is  about  660  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  120  miles. 

Aleisan'^dria,  or  Alezan'^drla,  a 
strong  dty  of  Piedmont,  on  the  Ta- 


naro.  Near  it  is  the  celebrated  field 
of  Marengo,  where  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte defeated  the  Austrians  in  1800. 
Pop.  64,364.-44*  66^  N.  Ut.  8"  87' 
E.long. 

AlgAe^ro,  a  fbrtified  seaport  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  with  a  good 
trade.    Pop.  8000.-40, 88  N.  8, 17  E. 

Altamu'^ra,  a  well-built  inland  town 
of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen* 
nines.    Pop.  17,000. 

Amal^fi,  a  seaport  of  Naples,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Sidemo,  formerly  the  capital 
of  an  independent  republic  Here  the 
mariner's  compass  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Gioia  in  1802.  Pop.  4000. 

Anco^a,  a  strong  seaport,  in  tha 
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March  or  Mftrqnfgate  of  the  nme 
name,  on  the  Adriatic,  with  a  good 
harbour.  Pop.  86/XX).— 43,  87  N. 
18,86E. 

Aos'ta,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  on 
the  Dora  Baltea,  an  affluent  of  the 
Po,  witti  numeront  remains  of  Ro- 
man arehiteotore.    Pop.  0000. 

Ap'ennines,  a  chain  of  mountains 
extending  from  the  Alps  near  Nice 
throuffhItalT  to  41*  N.  lat.,  where 
thej  diride  mto  two  branches,  one 
trarersiiV  CMabria,  the  other  Otran- 
to  Mount  Como,  their  loftiest  peak, 
is  0621  feet  high. 

A'quila,  a  town  of  Naples,  the  capi- 
tal of  Abruazo  Ultra,  on  the  Pescara^ 
near  Mount  Como.    Pop.  18^000. 

Area^'so,  the  ancient  Arretiumf  a 
city  of  Tuscany,  in  a  rich  plain,  near 
the  Amo.  Here  Petrarch  was  bom 
inlSOA.    Pop.  10^600. 

Ar'no,  a  nver  of  Tnscanv,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  nuls  into 
the  Mediterranean  below  Pisa. 

Asco^i,  a  town  in  the  March  of 
Anoona,  on  the  Tronto,  which  is 
oelebrated  for  the  fertility  of  its 
yaUev.    Pop.  18,000. 

As'tl,  an  ancient  city  of  Piedmont 
on  the  Tanaro.  Here  ue  poet  Alfierl 
was  bom  in  1748.    Pop.  28,687. 

AusTBiAK  Italt,  or  Venetla,  Ijring 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  com- 
prises the  territory  of  the  late  re- 
nnblio  of  Venice,  and  that  part  of 
tiOmbardy  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  Mindo.  Area,  10/XX)  square 
miles.    Pop.  2,460,807. 

Avelli'no,  a  town  of  Naples,  to  the 
E.  of  the  capital,  in  a  nne  ralley, 
watered  by  the  Sabato.    P.  14,000. 

Aver^sa,  a  town  of  Naples,  8  miles 
N.  of  the  capital,  in  a  fertile  phdn. . 
famous  for  its  foundling  hospitu  and 
lunatic  asylum.    Pop.  18,000. 

BA^I,  the  ancient  Bariumy  a  for- 
tified seaport  of  Naples,  on  the  Adri- 
atic, the  capital  of  a  proTince  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  21,000^^1,  8  N. 
16, 63  E. 

Barlet'ta,  a  seaport  of  Naples,  on 
the  Adriatic,  with  a  fine  cathedral 
and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  20/)00. 
—41, 19  N.  16, 18  E. 

Bassa'no,  a  town  of  Venetla,  on 
the  Brenta,  with  a  great  trade  In 
raw  silk.  Here  is  a  large  printing- 
offlee,  employing  upwards  ef  1000 
persona.    Pop.  10^000. 

BeUn^no,  a  town  of  Venetla.  on  the 
Pimve,  with  a  handsome  cathedral. 
Pop.ltjOOQ 


BenereB^tOf  the  ancient  Beneven 
iMm,  the  ci^ital  of  an  ancient  duchy 
of  the  same  name.  It  was  locally 
situated  In  Naples,  but  belonged  to 
the  States  of  tne  Church.  It  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Arch  of  Trajan 
and  other  Soman  remains.  Pop. 
18^. 

Berga'mo,  a  oommerdal  city  of 
Lombaidy,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat  of  a 
great  annual  fair.  Pop.  86,197.^ — 
46,  42  N.  e,  40  E. 

Biton^to,  a  town  of  Naples^  near 
the  Adriatic,  with  a  fine  cathedral. 
It  is  noted  for  its  wine.    Pop.  16,000. 

BorcSy  a  mountain  In  the  territory 
of  Verona,  rich  In  carious  fossil  re- 
mains. It  is  eridenUy  an  exhausted 
volcano. 

Bologna,  the  andeat  Bommfa,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Bomagna,  litaated 
in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  base  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Cunons 
unlTerstty,  and  has  given  Urth  to  a 
great  number  of  eminent  men.  Pop. 
76/)0a--44, 80  N.  11, 21  E. 

Bolse^na,  a  lake  In  Vlterbo^  sor- 
ronnded  by  finely  wooded  bills. 

Boni&'cio.  Straits  o^  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  the  narrowest 
part  Is  abont  10  miles  wide. 

Bren^ta,  a  river  of  Venetla,  which 
rises  In  the  Tyrol,  near  Trent,  and 
fells  Into  the  Gulf  of  Veniee. 

Bres^da,  a  city  of  Lombard/,  with 
flourishing  manufactures.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  modem  cathednd,  and 
many  remains  of  ancient  grandenr. 
Pop.  84,082.-4&,  82  N.  10, 18  E. 

Bfia^disl,  the  ancient  JSrundnwlum, 
a  seaport  In  the  S.  E.  of  Naples,  on 
the  Adriatic  It  was  the  port  at 
which  the  ancient  Romans  generally 
embarked  for  Greece.    Pop.  lOfiOO, 

CJLOLlA^lf  the  capital  of  Sar- 
dinia, on  a  bay  of  the  same  aam^ 
on  the  S.  shore  of  the  island.  Ithasa 
university,  a  fine  cathedral,  and  con- 
siderable commerce.  Pop.  80,068. — 
80, 18  N.  0,  7  E. 

Calalbria,  a  monntainoos  and  fer- 
tile province  of  Naples,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Italy.  It  has  sufTered 
severely  ftom  earthqnakes.  P<m. 
1,187.782. 

Caltagi'hme,  a  town  in  SfcUy,  bnllt 
on  twe  bills  Joined  together  by  • 
bridge.    Pop.  21,061. 

Campobaa'so,  a  town  of  Vaplei^ 
famed  for  Us  entlery.    Pop.  0000. 

Cuy^rl,  a  picturesque  little  Island 
at  the  moun  of  the  Bay  of  Naplati 
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It  was  anelenfly  eftUed  Oaprea,  wad 
was  the  AtToarlte  retreat  of  the  Em- 
wurafn  AogiutnaftndTiberliu.  Pop. 

eooo. 

Cta^vM,  a  fortified  dty  of  Najdes, 
OB  tae  left  liank  of  the  Voltumo. 
Here  Hannibal  wintered  after  the 
battteofCaaiUB.    Pop.  18,000. 

Car^  a  town  of  Modena,  and  a 
Mahop*s  see.    P19. 6000. 

Gana'ra,  a  town  of  Modena,  in 
the  doehy  of  MassarCarrarai  Amed 
te  ita  martde.    Fop.  6000. 

C^oer'ta,  a  town  of  Naplea,  with  a 
BiagBiftoeat  royal  palace  and  gardens. 
Pop.l6/X)0. 

Cassale,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  on 
theF«>.    Pop.26/b63. 

Caatenaou/re,  a  dty  of  Naples, 
OB  the  site  of  tiie  ancient  StaHa, 
Pnp.  l&OOO.-^,  41  N.  14, 29  E. 

Catarnla,  an  ancient  city  and  sea- 
port of  Sidly,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
fena,  by  the  lava  of  which  it  has 
bc«B  tfurae  times  destroyed.  Pc^. 
96,515.-^  S8  N.  16, 6  E. 

Catannrro,  a  town  of  Naples, 
the  eapital  of  Calabria  Ultra,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Sqoillace.    Pop.  16,000. 

Ca^va,  a  town  of  Naples,  to  the  E. 
oftheeapitaL    Pop.  26,000. 

CeTaln,  a  seaport  on  the  N.  coast 
oTfiHcUy.    P.  10,156.-88, ON.  14, 4 E. 

Cela^'no  or  Fu^'cino,  the  ancient 
FuOnut^  a  lake  in  the  N.W.  of 
NuAm. 

Cenla,  Mount,  one  of  the  Qraian 
Alps,  11^460  feet  high,  across  which 
is  the  mincipal  passage  from  France 
into  Italy. 

Cese'na,  a  town  in  the  Romagna, 
in  a  fertile  country  watered  by  the 
flavio.    Pop.  14,600. 

Cheras'co,  a  fortified  town  of  Pied- 
mont, at  the  oonfioence  of  the  Stura 
and  Tanaro.    Pop.  10,000. 

CThiaTen^'na,*  a  town  of  Lombardy, 
In  the  Yaltelline.    Pop.  8500. 

Chie'tl,  a  town  of  Naples,  the  capital 
of  Abmcso  Citra,  on  a  ridge  of  hills, 
near  the  Pescaro.    Pop.  16,000. 

Chlog^gia,  a  strong  seaport  of  Ve- 
netia,  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  bridge  of  48  arches.  Pop. 
87/)00.— 45, 18  N.  12, 17  E. 

Circello,  Cape,  the  S.  E.  Jp>oint  of 
the  Campagna;  the  ancient  Cireamm, 
the  finbled  residence  of  the  enchan- 
tress Circe.— 41, 13  N.  13,  8  E. 


Civita  VecchU  (Chlv'lta  Vek'kia),* 
a  strong  seaport  in  the  Patrimony  of 
Bt  Peter,  on  the  Mediterranean,  with 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  10,000.— 
42, 4  N.  11, 46  E. 

Colon^'ne,  Cape,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Calabria.— 89, 7  N.  17, 16  E. 

Co'mo,  a  beautiful  lake  in  Lom- 
bardy, between  Milan  and  Chiavenna. 

Co'mo,  a  city  at  the  8.  W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  sur- 
rounded by  charming  scenery.  Pop. 
20,614. 

Co^ni  or  Cu^neo,  a  city  of  Pied- 
mont, on  the  Stura,  with  cloth  and 
silk  manu&ctures.    Pop.  22,610. 

Corsica.    See  France,  p.  114. 

Cosen'sa,  a  city  of  Naples,  the  capi- 
tal of  Calabria  Citra,  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hills.  Pop.  14,000.— 
88, 18  N.  16, 16  E 

Cre'ma,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  with 
manu&ctures  of  linen.    Pop.  9000. 

Cremo'na.  a  fortified  city  of  Lom- 
bardy, on  tne  Po,  with  condderable 
trade  and  maniuactures.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  violins. 
Pop.  28^1^-45, 8  N.  10, 1  E. 

EL^  A,  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
Tuscany,  the  residence  of  Napoleon 
on  his  abdication  in  1814.  It  is  noted 
for  its  mines  of  iron.  (Por'to  Fer'rajo, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  has  a  pop.  of 
8000.)   P.  21,604.-42,  49  N.  10,  20  E. 

Es'te,  a  town  of  Venetia,  noted  for 
having  given  name  to  the  illustrious 
fomily  of  Este,  whose  descendants 
now  occupy  the  thrones  of  Great 
Britain,  Hanover,  and  Brunswick. 
Pop.  8000. 

Et'na  {Ital.  Gibello),  a  celebrated 
volcanic  mountain  in  the  N.  £.  of 
SicUy.  Its  height  is  10,874  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  its  circuit  at  the  iMise  is 
nearly  90  miles. 

FAEN'Z  A,  a  town  of  the  Romagna, 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Ravenna.  Pop. 
19,752. 

Fa^no,  a  seaport  in  the  ancient 
duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the  Adriatic 
Pop.  16,000.-48, 61  N.  18, 1  E. 

Fer^mo,  a  town  of  the  Papal 
States,  on  the  Adriatic,  with  some 
trade.  Pop.  15,000.-48,  10  N.  18, 
43  E. 

Ferra'ra,  a  fortified  city  in  the 
Romagna,  on  a  branch  of  the  Po. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  o{  an 
independent  duchy.  Here  the  poet 
Tasso  was  imprisoned  from  1679  till 


*  The  Italians  sound  e^^  as  k,  and  eSjcLcci,  like  ch  in  chUd,    This  pro- 
nnndation  has  now  become  common  in  this  country 
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1686.  Pop.  26A86.  — 44,  50  N. 
11,  41  E. 

FiumicKno,  the  ancient  Subieon,  a 
small  river  in  the  Romagna,  which 
flows  into  the  Adriatic. 

Flor'ence  {Ital.  Firenze),  the  ca- 
pital of  Tuscany,  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  Europe,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Arno.  The  collection  of 
paintings  and  statues  in  the  Medici 
or  Florentine  Gallery  is  one  of  the 
noblest  in  the  world.  Among  the 
eminent  men  bom  at  Florence  may 
be  named  Dante  in  1286,  and  Michael 
Angelo  in  1668.  Pop.  114,600.-43, 
46  N.  11, 16  E. 

Fog^g^a,  a  city  of  Naples,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  proTinceof  Capitanata,  with 
immense  subterranean  com  maga- 
Eines,  and  a  great  annual  foir  for  com 
and  wool.    Pop.  21,000. 

For'li,  a  well  built  town  in  the 
Romagna,  near  the  frontier  of  Tus- 
cany.   Pop.  16,687. 

Fossa'no,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on 
the  Stura,  with  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  16,844. 

Frasca  ti,  the  ancient  Jktaeulum, 
a  town  of  the  Campagna,  near  Rome, 
beantitully  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill.    Pop.  6000. 

QAE'TA,  a  strongly  fortified  sea> 
port  of  Naples,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name.  It  has  been  often  besieged. 
Pop.  11,000.-41, 12  N.  13.  84  E. 

Oallip^'oli,  a  seaport  or  Naples,  on 
a  rocky  peninsula  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  gulf  of  Taranto,  with  a  great 
trade  in  oiL  Pop.,  including  the 
suburb  of  Lizza,  14,000.-40,  3  N. 
17, 68  E. 

Qar'da,  a  lake  in  Venetia,  from 
which  the  river  Mincio  issues. 

Oen^'oa,  a  province  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  once  the  territory  of  a 
celebrated  republic.  The  struggle 
between  the  Genoese  and  the  Vene- 
tians is  the  most  memorable  in  the 
Italian  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Pop.  646,179. 

Gen^'oa  (Ital.  Geneva),  a  .  strong 
city  and  seaport,  capital  of  the  above 

Erovince,  beautifUUy  situated  on  the 
ay  of  the  same  nime.  Its  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  though  much 
less  than  formerly,  are  still  gnreat  and 
are  now  increasing.  Here  Columbus, 
the  discoverer  of  America,  was  bom 
about  1440.  Pop.  119,610.-44,  24  N. 
B,62E. 

Oirgen^ti,  the  ancient  Agrigentum, 
M  city  on  the  8.  W.  coast  of  Sicily. 
I'op.  18,828.— or,  16  N.  18,  82  E. 


Go'zo,  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 4  miles  N.  W.  of  Malta,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain.  Popula- 
tion, 16j600. 

ISCUIA  (Islcia),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Naples,  with  hot  springs.  P. 
26,000.-40.  46  N.  18,  60  E. 

Italy,  the  Kingdom  of,  the  name 
assumed,  in  1861,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia  and  the  states  incorporated 
with  it  See  above,  pp.  139,  140; 
below,  p.  1^. 

LEC^CE,  a  handsome  town  of  Na- 
ples, in  the  province  of  Otranto,  in  a 
rich  district^  with  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  19,000. 

Leghorn  (Ital.  Livor'no),  a  city 
and  seaport  in  Tuscany,  the  greatest 
commercial  emnorium  of  Itoly.  P. 
80,000.— 43, 82  N.  10, 17  E. 

Leu''ca,  Cape,  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  Italy.— 89,  48  N.  18,  22  E. 

Lip'ari  Islands,  a  volcanic  group 
on  the  N.  of  Sicily.  The  most  re- 
markable are  Lipari  and  Strom  boli; 
the  volcano  in  the  latter  is  in  a  stata 
of  perpetual  activity.    Pop.  22,000. 

lA/al,  a  town  of  Lombard  y,  on  the 
Adda.  Uerein  1796  Napoleon  gained 
one  of  his  earliest  and  greatest  vic- 
tories.   Pop.  20,092. 

Loret'to,  a  town  in  the  March  of 
Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic.  Its  Santa 
CasOf  or  holy  house,  believed  to  have 
been  the  dwelling  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  was  long  annually  visited  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims.    Pop.  9700. 

Luo'OA,  the  duchy  of,  a  small 
state,  annexed  to  Tuscany  in  1847, 
and  along  with  that  province  incor- 
porated with  the  Sardinian  dominions 
in  1869.  It  has  been  long  distin- 
guished for  its  silk  manufactures^ 
and  its  oil  is  esteemed  the  best  in 
Italy.  Its  area  ia  488  square  milea. 
Pop.  260,346. 

Luc'ca,  the  capital  of  the  duchy, 
situated  in  a  ricn  and  fertile  plaii^ 
watered  by  the  Serchio,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Pop.  22,600. 
—43,  61  N.  10,  81  E. 

Luga^'no,  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  between  Lakes  Magg^ore 
and  Como. 

MACERA'TA.  a  town  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  in  a  fine  country 
watered  by  the  Chianti.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  university.    Pop.  18,000. 

Magen'ta,  a  village  on  the  Tessino, 
on  the  road  from  Novara  to  Milan, 
where  the  Anstrians  were  nignally  de- 
feated by  the  French  in  June  1859. 
\     Magglore  ( Ma^Jo're),  or  Lake  d 
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IiOGtfiio,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  traversed  hy  the  Ticino. 
Its  Borromean  Islands  are  remark- 
able for  their  picturesque  scenery. 

Mal'ta»  the  ancient  M^lita,  an 
Island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58  miles 
8.  flrran  Sicily,  b<)longing  to  Great 
Britain.  Its  area  is  98  square  miles. 
Though  naturally  a  bare  rock,  it  has 
been  made  comparatively  fertile  by 
diligent  cultivation.  It  was  long  tibe 
chief  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St  John 
ef  Jerusalem.    Pop.  116,864. 

Manfiredo^nia,  a  gulf  of  the  Adriar 
tfa  on  the  £.  coast  of  Naples. 

Manfredo'nia,  a  well  built  town 
and  SMiport,  on  the  gulf.  Pop.  6000. 
— 41,88  M.  16,66  £. 

MWina^  a  city  of  Austrian  Italy, 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  formerly  a  republic.  It  is 
ritnated  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Mineio,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe.  Virgil  was 
bom  here  in  the  year  70  b.  o.  Pop. 
85,000.— 15, 9  N.  10, 48  £. 

Marsa'la,  the  ancient  LUybaum,  a 
eeaport  of  Sicily,  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  island,  noted  for  its  wines. 
Fop.  25,706.— d7,  49  N.  12,  21  £. 

Masa^a-Carra'ra,  the  duchy  of,  a 
■mall  state,  afterwards  annexed  to 
Modena,  and  along  with  that  pro- 
vince Incorporated  with  the  Sar- 
dinian dominions  in  1859.  Pop. 
76,169. 

Masses,  the  capital  of  Massa-Car- 
rara.    Pop,  7000. 

Ma'tera,  a  town  of  Naples,  on  the 
Gravina.    Pop.  14,000. 

Messi'na,  a  strong  seaport  in  the 
N.  £.  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  strait 
of  the  same  name,  with  a  fine  har- 
bour. Pop.  96322.-38,  11  N.  16, 
84  E 

Mil^an  (Ital.  Mila'^no),  a  noble  city, 
the  capital  of  Lombardy,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  plain  between  the  Adda  and 
the  Ticino.  It  has  a  noble  cathedral 
of  white  marble.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Milan  was  the  capital  of  a  republic 
and  afterwards  of  a  duchy.  It  is 
now  the  centre  and  chief  emporium 
of  the  silk  trade  of  Lombardy.  Pop. 
177,963.-46,  28  N.  9, 11  E. 

Moi/bna,  a  duchy  in  N.  Italy,  in- 
cluding the  former  duchy  of  Massa- 
Carrara,  is  bounded  N.by  the  Po,  W. 
by  Parma,  £.  by  tlie  Komagna,  and 
8.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  i8  di- 
vided into  five  provinces,  and  is  in 
general  very  fertile.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  SardJiiioa  dominiona  In  1S59. 


Area,    2120    square    miles.      Pop. 
604,612. 

Mod^'ena,  the  ancient  Mutina^  a 
handsome  city,  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  between  the  rivers  Panaro  and 
Seochia.  The  ducal  palace  iu  a  fine 
building,  with  a  noble  collection  of 
paintings.  Pop.  81,062.-44,  38  N. 
10,  66  E. 

Modlca,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily, 
with  some  curious  caves  in  its  vid- 
nity.    Pop.  28>087. 

Mon'aco,  a  small  principality  in 
the  S.  of  Piedmont,  near  Nice.  Area, 
62  square  miles.  Pop.  7627.  Part  of 
the  principality  was  ceded  to  France 
in  1861. — Monaco,  the  capital,  is  forti- 
fied, and  contains  about  2000inhabit- 
ant8.-43,  43  N.  7, 27  E. 

Mondo'vi,  a  strong  town  in  Pied- 
mont, on  the  EUero,  with  consider- 
ablo  manufactures.    Pop.  16,952. 

Monop'oli,  a  fortified  town  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  Adriatic,  with  consider- 
able trade  iu  oil  and  wine.    P.  20,000. 

Mon^'za,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  near 
Milan.  The  celebrated  iron  crown 
of  Lombardy  was  kept  in  its  cathe- 
dral.   Pop.  22,106. 

NA'PLES,  the  largest  of  the  Ital- 
ian states,  comprehended  the  south 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  island  of 
Sicily :  hence  it  was  called  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  1860  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  or  Italy. 
The  continental  portion  contains 
32,<^  square  miles,  divided  into  16 
provinces.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Apennines,  which  also  extend  in  two 
branches  through  the  peninsulas  ot 
Otranto  and  Calabria,  leaving  along 
the  coast  wide  and  fertile  plains  and 
valleys.  Its  genial  climate,  and  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources,  might 
render  it  one  of  the  richest  countries 
in  Europe ;  but  the  people  are  sunk 
in  Indolence  and  ignorance.  The 
pastures  of  the  Abruzzi  support 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  which  migrate 
to  the  plains  in  winter,  like  those 
of  Spain.  Flax,  hemp,  and  rice,  are 
raised  in  the  low  grounds;  Indian 
com  *s  also  much  cultivated.  The 
exports  comprehend  all  the  usual 
products  of  Italy,  such  as  com,  wiue, 
oil, wool, silk,and  fmits.  P. 6,472,110 ; 
including  Sicily,  8,703,130. 

Na'ples  {ItaU  Nap'oli),  the  largest 
city  in  Italy.  Its  situation  is  de- 
lightful; rising  like  an  amplvlth^Or 
tre,  it  forms,  with  Via  \«T^axk\.  «\xQit««^ 
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and  magnificent  bay,  s  fM;ene  of  al- 
most unrivalled  beauty.  Pop.  413;920. 
—40,  61  N.  14, 16  £. 

Nova^'ra,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Piedmont.  Here  in  March  1849, 
the  Austrians  under  Radetzkj  sig- 
nally defeated  the  Sardinians  under 
King  Charles  Albert,  who  imme- 
diately resigned  the  crown  in  &vour 
of  his  son  Victor  Emmannel  II. 
Pop.  26,963. 

ORYIETO,  a  town  in  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  Paglia.  It  has  a  fine  car 
thedral.    Pop.  8000. 

Otran^'to,  a  seaport  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Strait  of  Otranto,  with  a  cele- 
brated castle.    Pop.  2000. 

PAIXUA  (lud.  Padova),  a  city  of 
Venetia,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  uni- 
versity. Here  the  historian  liivy 
was  Iram  in  the  year  69  b.  o.  Pop. 
60,000.-46, 24  N.  11,  62  E. 

Paler^mo^  the  ancient  JPanormtu, 
a  noble  seaport,  the  capital  of  Sicily, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  N.  coast. 
It  has  several  fine  squares  adorned 
with  fountains  and  statues;  the  ter- 
race of  the  Marina  is  a  splendid  pro- 
menade fitUy  a  mile  in  length.  Pop. 
184.641.— 88,  8  N.  13,  22  E. 

Papal  Btatks,  called  also  the 
States  of  the  Church,  a  territory  of 
Central  Italy,  stretching  across  the 
peninsula  Anom  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  divided  by  the 
Apennines  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions. The  city  of  Rome  and  the  Tiber 
are  in  the  western  and  more  ex- 
tensive, which  contains  also  the 
Campagna  di  Roma  and  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes.  The  most  fertile  and 
salubrious  districts  are  those  of  the 
north  and  east  The  elevated  val- 
loys  of  the  Apennines  afford  pas- 
ture, timber,  and  grain.  The  Papal 
States  were  divided  for  administra- 
tive purposes  into  twenty  provinces, 
namely,  seven  legations  and  thirteen 
delegations.  But  in  1869  and  1860,  a 
great  portion  of  the  territory  was  in- 
corporated with  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  The  population  is 
chiefly  agricultural,  a  great  extent  of 
land  being  used  for  rearing  cattle. 
The  principal  exports  are  cattle, 
wool,  hemp,  oil,  and  silk.  Manufac- 
tures,  though  not  considerable,  are 
gradually  increasing.  The  area,  be- 
I[>re  the  revolution  of  1869,  was  17,100 
squMre  mJlea  Pop.  8,124,4168. 
jPab^ma,  the  dutkj  o£  a  state  in  K. 


Italy,  situated  between  Piedmont  and 
Modena,  bounded  N.  by  the  Po,  and 
S.  by  the  Apennines.  Area,  2280 
square  miles.  Its  dairies  supply  the 
wnous  cheese  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  duchy.  Parma  was  an- 
nexed to  Sardinia  in  1869.  Pop. 
499,836. 

Par'ma,  the  capital  of  the  duchy, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  43,664. — 
44,  48  N.  10, 20  E. 

Pavi'a,  on  the  Ticino,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Lombardy,  and  the  seat  of 
a  university.  Here  Francis  I.  of 
France  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  generals  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1626.  Pop.  26,006.— 
45, 11  N.  9,  9  E. 

Peru^gia,  Lake  of,  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  the  Lcumm  Tknuimef- 
nua  of  the  Romans. 

Peru^gia,  a  walled  town,  in  the  dis* 
trict  of  Uie  same  name,  on  the  Tiber ; 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop. 
19,000.-43,  6  N.  12,  28  E. 

Pesa^'ro,  a  well  built  town  in  the 
ancient  duchy  of  Urfaino,  on  the  Ad- 
riatic, at  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia. 
Pop.  18,00a 

Piaccn'ea,  the  ancient  FUieentia,  a 
strong  town  in  the  duchy  of  Parma^ 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Trebbia 
and  the  Po.    Pop.  31,403. 

Pia'v6,  a  river  of  Venetia,  falling 
into  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Pied^'mont,  a  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian dominions,  so  called  iVom  its 
situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  See 
Sakdimia,  Kingdom  oL 

Pinero'lo,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Piedmont,  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
Pop.  16^464. 

Pl'sa,  a  city  of  Tuscany,  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  republic,  situated  on 
the  Amo,  and  note«l  for  its  salubrity. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  univer- 
sity, and  its  cathedral,  baptistry,  and 
leaning  tower  have  long  been  famous. 
The  astronmer  Galileo  was  bom  here 
in  1664.  P.  23,000.-43, 48  N.  10, 24  E. 

Pisto'ia,  a  handsome  city  of  Tus- 
cany, on  a  tributary  of  the  Amo. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Po,  the  largest  river  in  Italy,  issues 
f^om  Mount  Viso,  and,  traversing 
the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy from  W.  to  E.,  discharges 
itself,  after  a  course  of  about  460 
miles,  including  its  windings,  into 
the  Adriatic  by  several  mouths. 

Policas^tro,  Gulf  of,  on  the  W 
\  eoaat  of  'Ha:s\«a. 
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PoaHne  ManbeSy  extend  M  miles 
akmg  the  coast,  between  Bome  and 
N«»les. 

Por^oi,  a  town  of  Naples^  at  the 
Ibot  ot  Vesavins,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  JEhreukmemm.  Pop.,  with 
Resina»  17,000. 

Poten^za,  a  fortified  town  of  Na- 
ples; capital  of  the  prorince  of  Baai- 
Boita.    Pop.  12,000. 

Pia'to,  a  walled  town  of  Tnscanj, 
with  a  fine  old  cathedraL    P.  11,500. 

Plno'cida,  a  small  island  between 
Isehla  and  the  ooast  of  Naples.  Pop. 
10^000. 

RAVENNA,  a  city  in  the  Ro- 
magna,  on  the  Adriatic  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Western  Elmpire  in  the 
Sth  centnry.  Here  the  poet  Dante 
died  in  1321.  Pop.  24,000.-44,  25  N. 
18,12B. 

R^^o  (Red^jioX  a  walled  town  of 
Modena.  Here  the  poet  Ariosto  was 
bom  in  1474;  the  painter  Gorreggio 
in  14M;  and  the  naturalist  Spallan- 
aaniinl729.    Pop.  18,684. 

Reg'gio,  an  ancient  town  and  sea- 
port of  Naples,  on  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sina, in  a  verj  fertile  district.  Pop. 
22.000.-^38,  6  N.  15,  40  E. 

Rie^te,  a  town  in  the  Papal  States, 
on  an  elevated  plain  near  the  Velino. 
Pop.  11,000. 

Rim'^ini,  the  ancient  Arim''inum,  a 
seaport  in  the  Romagna,  on  the  Ad- 
riatic Pop.  16,000.-44,  4  N.  12, 
ME. 

Rom,  the  seat  of  the  Pope,  and 
once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  is 
situat^  on  the  Tiber,  about  15 
miles  Arom  the  seacoast  It  abounds 
In  noble  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Among  its  modem  stracturcs  may- 
be mentioned  St  Peter's,  tlie  most 
magnificent  church  in  the  world,  the 
palwse  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  castle 
of  St  A  ngelo.  Its  numerous  churches 
and  palaces,  adorned  with  the  great- 
est masterpieces  of  painting  and 
■cnlptnre,  attract  visiters  and  stu- 
dents in  the  fine  arts  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Pop.  180,369.-^1,  54 
N.  12,  27  £. 

Rori'go,  a  town  of  Venetia,  near 
the  Adige.    Pop.  10,000. 

SALERNO,  a  city  of  Naples,  on 
a  gnlf  of  the  same  name,  the  seat  of 
a  university.    Pop.  l&OOO. 

Saluz'zo,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Po.    Pop.  15,814. 

Ban  Mari^'ko,  a  Rmall  republic, 
with  a  capitai  of  the  same  name. 


within  what  were  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Area,  21  square  miles.  Pon 
8000.  *^ 

Saboih^ia,  the  Kingdom  o^  prop- 
erly so  called,  comprised  that  por- 
tion of  N.  Italy  west  of  the  Tioino, 
including  the  territories  of  Piedmont, 
Genoa,  Nice,  the  duchy   of  Savoy 
(on  the  W.  of  the  Alps),  and  the 
island    of    Sardinia.      Total    area, 
28,774  square  miles.    Pop.  5,167^42. 
The  continental  portion  of  the  mon- 
archy  is  chiefly  mountainous,  Sa- 
voy in  particular  being  remarkable 
for  its  alpine  scenery ;  but  the  great 
plain  of  Piedmont  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  yields  a  large  amount  of 
produce  for  exportation,  chiefly  silk, 
com,  and  hemp.    The  soU  of  Geuoa 
and  Nice,  on  the  southern  slope,  of 
the  Apennines,  is  favourable  to  the 
vine  and  olive.     The  government 
has  of  late  done  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  subjects,  by  encour- 
aging education,  promoting  internal 
communication,  and  enacting  salu- 
tary laws.    The  two  principal  uni- 
versities are  those   of  Turin   and 
Genoa.     The  mountain -valleys  in 
the  north-west  of  Piedmont  are  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Waldenses.     In  1869 
and  1860,    Sardinia,  while  on  one 
hand  it  ceded  Nice  and  Savoy  to 
France,  was,  on  the  other,  enlarged 
BO  as  to  comprehend  nearly  all  Italy, 
by  the   annexation   of  Lombardy, 
Parma,  Modena.  Tuscany,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  great  part  of  the  States 
of  the  Church.    As  thus  extended, 
the  Sardinian  dominions  have  an 
area   of  more  than  91,000  square 
miles,   and  a  population   of  more 
than  20,000,000.    In  1861,  the  King 
of  Sardinia  took  the  style  of  King 
ofltalv. 

Sardin^ia,  a  large  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  S.  of  Corsica,  giving 
name  to  the  above  kingdom.  It  haa 
a  very  diversified  surface;  and  al- 
though its  soil  is  in  general  fertile, 
and  a  good  deal  has  been  done  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  island  of 
late  years,  cultivation  is  still  in  a 
backward  state.  Area,  9240  square 
miles.    Pop.  577,282. 

Sassa^'ri,  a  city  in  the  N.W.  of 
Sardinia,  with  a  seaport  called  Porto 
Torres.  Pop.  28,672—40,  48  N. 
8,34E. 

Savo'na,  a  seaport  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
Pop.  18>959.-44, 18  N.  8,  27  E. 
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Si</il7,  the  largest  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  separated  from  Italy 
by  the  Stnits  of  Messina.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  180  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  120:  area,  10,600 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  but 
the  soil  is  rich  and  the  climate  de- 
lights. Its  vegetable  productions 
embrace  many  tropical  as  well  as 
European  plants,  and  it  was  anciently 
regarded  as  the  granary  of  Italy. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
the  wines  of  Marsala,  sulphur,  fruits, 
and  olive-oil.    Fop.  2,231,020. 

Sien'na,  a  beautiful  city  in  Tus- 
cany, the  seat  of  a  university.  Here 
the  Italian  language  is  spoken  in 
great  purity.    Pop.  22,600. 

Solferi^no.  a  village  in  Lombardy, 
to  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
where  the  French  under  Napoleon 
III.  defeated  the  Austrians  under 
Francis-Joseph  I.,  in  June  1859. 

Sorren'to,  a  town  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Here  the 
poet  Tasso  was  born  in  1644.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Spartiven^to,  Cape,  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  Italy.— 87, 66  N.  16, 8  E. 

Spez^zia,  a  seaport  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour.   Pop.  11,006.-44,  4  N.  9,  61  E. 

Spole'to,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  with  a  stu- 

Sendous  aqueduct,  carried  over  a 
eep  ravine  by  10  arches.   Pop.  7000. 

Bquilla'^ce  (chd),  a  gulf  in  the  8.  of 
Naples. 

Syr^acuse,  a  city  of  Sicily,  with 
extensive  remains  of  the  celebrated 
ancient  capital  of  that  name.  Pop. 
18302.— 37,  3  N.  16, 17  E. 

TAG^LIAMENTO,  a  river  of  Ve- 
netia,  which  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic. 

Tan'aro,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  which 
passes  Alessandria  and  joins  the  Po. 

Tar'anto,  Gulf  of,  a  spacious  l»y, 
formed  by  the  S.  W.  and  S.  E.  extre- 
mities of  Italy. 

Tar'anto,  the  ancient  Tarentum,  a 
seaport  on  a  small  island  in  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  with  a  good  har- 
bour.   Pop.  20,000. 

Ter'ni,  the  Interamna  of  the  an- 
cients, a  town  in  the  ancient  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  on  the  Nera.  Here  the  his- 
torian Tacitus  was  bom  in  the  year 
64  B.C.  There  are  celebrated  water- 
fells  a  mile  below  the  town  at  the  in- 
flux  of  the  Velino  into  the  Nera.  Pop. 

2am>. 

Temd^nA,  a  seaport  in  the  Cam- 


pagna,  on  the  Mediterranean.    Pop. 
4000.— 41, 18  N.  13, 10  E. 

Ti'ber  {ital.  Teve're),  the  classical 
river  on  which  Rome  stands,  rises  in 
the  Apennines,  flows  through  the 
Papal  States,  and  falls  into  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

Tici'no,  a  river  which  rises  io 
Mount  St  Gothard,  flows  through 
Lake  Maggiore,  and  falls  into  the 
Po  below  Pavia. 

TiVoli,  the  ancient  Tihur,  a  town 
to  the  east  of  Rome,  delightfully  sit- 
uated on  the  Teverone.    Pop.  6000. 

Torre  del  Gre'co,  a  town  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  lava  and 
earthquakes.    Pop.  26,000. 

Tra^ni,  a  seaport  of  Naples,  on  the 
Adriatic  Pop.  14,000.-41,  17  N. 
16,  26  E. 

Trapa'ni,  the  ancient  Drepdnum^ 
a  seaport  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily. 
Pop.  27,286.-88, 8  N.  12,  23  E. 

Trevi'so,  a  town  of  Yenetia,  on  ths 
Sile,  with  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
18,600. 

Turin',  a  city  in  Piedmont,  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
situated  on  the  Po.  Its  streets  and 
squares  are  spacious  and  elegant,  and 
it  is  tlie  seat  of  a  distinguished  uni* 
versity.    P.  179,635.-46, 4  N.  7, 42  E 

TuB^'CANY,  the  ancient  Etrurian  a 
gn^nd  duchy  in  central  Italy,  con- 
tained 9200  square  miles.  It  was 
separated  on  the  E.  from  the  Papal 
States  by  the  Apennines,  detached 
ridges  of  which  penetrate  the  terri- 
tory. It  is  in  general  extremely  fer* 
tile;  though  the  maritime  district 
called  the  Maremma,  extending  from 
Leghorn  to  the  S.  frontier,  once  ftiU 
of  flourishing  cities,  is  now  a  pesti- 
lential desert.  The  people  are  poor, 
but  frugal  and  industrious.  Besides 
its  celebrated  straw-plait,  Tuscany 
has  considerable  manufactures  oi 
iron,  glass,  woollens,  and  linens.  It 
was  incorporated  with  the  Sardinian 
dominions  in  1859.    Pop.  1,806,940. 

U'DINE,  a  city  of  Austrian  luly, 
in  the  government  of  Ycnice.  Neat 
it  is  Campo  Formio,  where  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
French  and  Austrians  in  1797.  Pop 
20,000. 

Urbi'no,  a  town  in  the  ancient 
duchy  of  the  same  name.  Here  ths 
painter  Raphael  was  bom  in  1483. 
Pop.  13,000. 

YALET'TA,  the  capital  of  Malta, 
with  a  fine  harbour  and  fortifications 
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9i  great  strengCh.  It  was  socceM- 
flilly  defended  Dy  the  KnighU  of  St 
John  against  the  Turks  in  1566.  Pop. 
60^000.-35,  M  N.  14,  ao  £. 

Van»lliiie,  a  district  of  Lomhardy, 
eomriatlng  of  a  long  yalley  traversed 
hf  tibe  Adda. 

Yelle^trl,  a  town  of  the  Gampagna, 
near  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Pop. 
13,000. 

Yenloe,  States  of^  or  Yenetia,  a 
goremment  and  territory  nov  in- 
dnded  in  Austrian  Italy:  fh>ni  the 
12th  to  the  15th  century,  Yenice  was 
the  richest  commercial  state  in  Eu- 
rope.   Fop.  2,460,307. 

veafiee  {Itai,  Yene^'ziaX  the  capital 
of  Yenetia,  situated  on  the  gulf  wnich 
bears  ita  name,  is  built  on  a  number 
of  isles  separated  by  canals,  and  is 
BOW  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  railway.  This  magnificent  city 
presents  at  a  distance  the  singular 
appearance  of  domes  and  spires, 
wurches  and  palaces,  floating  on  the 
waves.  Pop.  106,853—46,  26  N.  12, 
90  £. 

Yeno'sa,  the  ancient  Venuaia,  a 
town  of  Naples  where  Horace  was 
bom  about  67  b.  c.    Pop.  6000. 

Yercelli,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on 
the  Seida,  with  a  fine  cathedral. 
Pop.  24,038. 

Yero'na,  a  city  in  Yenetta,  beauti- 
fldly  situated  on  the  Adige.  Here 
is  a  fine  amphitheatre,  the  most  per- 
fect sp^men  of  Roman  architecture 
which  now  exists.  Pop.  60,000.-46, 
26  N.  11, 1  £. 

Yesu^vius,  a  volcanic  mountain, 
about  8  miles  S.  £.  from  the  city  of 
Naples.  In  its  first  great  eruption 
on  record  (a.d.  79),  which  was  ao- 
eompuiied  by  an  earthquake,  the 


cities  of  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii 
were  buried  beneath  lava  and  ashes. 
Excavations  made  during  the  last 
centunr,  by  uncovering  these  ancient 
cities,  have  fhrnlshed  the  world  with 
many  curious  and  interesting  relics 
of  classic  times.  The  eruption  of 
August  1834  was  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  modem  date:  that  of  the 
spring  of  1866  was  of  more  than 
usual  magnitude.  The  mountain  is 
about  4000  feet  high. 

Viareg'gia,  a  seaport  of  Tuscany, 
in  the  district  of  Lucca,  with  a 
flourishing  trade.    Pop.  7620. 

Yicen'aa,  a  city  of  Venetia,  N.  W. 
of  Padua.  It  contains  many  fine 
specimens  of  the  architectural  skill 
of  Palladio.  Pop.  82,000.-46,  32  N. 
11,  33  E. 

Viirafran'ca,  a  town  in  Yenetia, 
S.  W.  from  Yerona,  where  in  1869  a 
treaty  ofpeacewasconcluded  l)etwecn 
the  French  and  the  Austriaus.  Aus- 
tria ceded  Lombardy  west  of  the 
Mincio  to  France,  who  transferred  it 
to  Sardinia.    Pop.  6400. 

Yi^so,  Mount,  one  of  the  Cottian 
Alps  in  Piedmont,  12,686  feet  high. 
The  Yaudois,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Waldenses,  inhabit  the 
neighbouring  valleys. 

YiterlK),  a  city  of  the  Campagna, 
with  a  pontifical  palace.   Pop.  14,000. 

Yolter^ra,  the  ancient  VokUerrcB, 
a  town  of  Tuscany,  with  vast  re- 
mains of  Etruscan  architecture.  Pop. 
4600. 

Yoltur'no,  a  river  of  Naples,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Oaeta.  On  its  banks,  in 
October  I860,  the  Italians,  under 
Garibaldi,  defeated  the  army  of  the 
King  of  Naples. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE 

la  bounded  N.  by  Austria  and  Russia ;  W.  by  Montenegro, 
Dalmatia,  and  the  Adriatic;  S.  by  Greece,  the  Archipelago, 
the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Straits  of 
Constantinople;  E.  by  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea.  It 
contains  about  200,000  square  miles.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  16,440,000. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Dannbian    /Moldavia Jassy,  Galatz,  IsmaiL 

Principalities  1  Wallachia Bucharest,  Tergoyist. 

Bulgaria Sili8tria,SoDhia,  Shumla,  Varna, 

Widdin,  NicopoU,  Rustchuk. 
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ProTinoea.  Chief  Towim. 

Servia Belgrade,  SemendrUf  Nissa. 

Bosnia^       Hene^o-^ 
vina,  and  Turkish  >Bo8iia-Serai,  Trawnik,  Mostar,  Bihacz. 

Croatia ) 

Albania Scutari,  Janina,  Dnrazzo. 

Roumelia,  including  \  Constantinople^  Adrianople,  Philippop* 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  V  oli,  Gallipoli,  Seres,  Salonica,  Larissa, 
and  Thessaly. )     Pharsalia. 

Islands. — Lemnos,  Lesbos  or  Mytilene,  Scio,  Samos, 
Ipsera,  Kos,  Ehodes,  Scarpanto,  Candia. 

The  Seven  Ionian  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Albania  and 
Greece,  form  a  republic  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain;  they  are  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  Cerigo. 

Gulfs. — Arta,  Volo,  Salonica,  Cassandra,  Monte  Santo, 
Contessa,  Saros. 

Seas  and  Straits.— The  Archipelago,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora; the  Dardanelles  or  Hellespont;  the  Bosporus,  or 
the  Straits  or  Channel  of  Constantinople. 

Capes. — Cassandra,  Drepano,  Monte  Santo. 

Mountains. — ^Haemus  or  the  Balkan,  Rhodope,  Olympus, 
Ossa,  Pelion,  Pindus,  Athos. 

RrvERS. — Danube,  Save,  Morara,  Sereth,  Pruth,  Maritza, 
Yardar,  Selembria. 

BEMARKS. 

Turkey  in  Europe  extends  from  39*  to  48*  N.  lat.,  and  from 
16*  to  80*  £.  long.  Its  length,  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Adriatic,  is  about  500  miles;  its  breadth,  from  the  north  of 
Greece  to  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  is  about  400  miles. 

Turkey  may  be  considered  a  mountainous  country,  although 
its  hills  cannot  vie  with  the  loftier  Alps.  A  great  cham 
stretches  firom  east  to  west,  the  eastern  part  being  the  ancient 
Hsdmus,  now  called  the  Balkan.  This  extensive  range  is 
joined  to  the  Carpathians  by  a  ridge  which  separates  Servia 
from  Bulgaria.  The  Thracian  mountains  of  Khodope  are  a 
branch  of  the  Hnmus.  Two  inferior  chains  diverge  from  the 
principal  range ;  one  traversing  Albania,  the  other  extending 
through  the  whole  of  Greece  to  the  extremity  of  the  Morea. 
In  the  latter  are  the  classic  Ossa,  Pelion,  Ol3rmpus,  and  Pindus. 
Scenery  of  unrivalled  beauty  occurs  in  these  mountainous 
regions,  which  the  hVely  imagination  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
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fimcied  to  be  the  fayoarite  haunts  of  the  gods.  In  Moldavia 
and  WaUachia,  oir  the  Danubian  Principalities  as  they  are  now 
generally  called,  and  in  the  large  tract  of  Boumelia  watered  by 
the  Maritza  and  its  tributaries,  there  are  extensiye  and  beau- 
tiful plains. 

Turkey  is  peculiarly  £siYoured  in  soil  and  climate.  The 
former  is  generally  a  rich  mould ;  the  latter  is  alike  delightful 
in  temperature  and  genial  to  vegetation.  The  want  of  industry, 
howerer,  prevents  the  inhabitants  from  availing  themselves,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  of  these  advantages.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  are  in  a  very  neglected  state, 
except  in  the  Danubian  Principalities,  where  of  late  years  they 
have  made  great  progress.  The  principal  productions  are 
com,  fimits,  wine,  coffee,  rhubarb,  myrrh,  and  other  odoriferous 
plants.  Almost  the  only  manufactures  are  carpets,  silks, 
leather,  preserved  meats,  and  sword-blades. 

The  horses  of  Turkey,  particularly  those  of  Thessaly,  have 
long  been  celebrated.  The  sheep  of  WaUachia  are  remarkable 
for  their  elegant  spiral  horns. 

The  sovereign,  styled  the  Sultan  or  Grand  Seignior,  has  an 
almost  unlimited  power  over  his  subjects,  which  is  still  occa- 
sionally exercised  too  harshly,  although  its  severity  has  been 
of  late  years  very  much  alleviated  by  the  interposition  of  the 
other  JBuropean  powers.  His  authority  is  delegated  to  a  Grand 
Vizier  or  prime-minister,  to  other  subordinate  ministers,  and 
to  Pashas  or  governors  of  provinces.  The  power  of  the  Grand 
Seignior  has  been  gradually  declining  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
Greece  had  been  separated  from  his  dominions,  and  Egypt 
raised  into  a  tributary  state,  when,  in  1854,  Russia,  with  the 
hope  of  possessing  herself  of  Constantinople,  seized  the  Dan- 
nbdan  Principalities,  and  so  provoked  a  war  with  Britain, 
France,  and  Turkey,  the  first  effect  of  which  was  to  put  an 
end  to  all  the  treaties  by  which  during  the  last  hundred  years 
Russia  had  been  steadily  encroaching  upon  the  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Another  result  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  constitutional  government  in  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities, under  a  prince  chosen  by  themselves  and  approved 
by  the  Sultan. 

The  established  worship  is  the  Mohammedan.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  belong  to  the  Greek  or  Eastern  church 
and  there  are  besides  many  Armenians  and  Jews. 

The  people,  while  hospitable  and  brave,  are  also  proud,  bigoted 
and  implacable.    Literature  and  science  ace  little  cult\v«.t&d 
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the  principal  object  of  education  being  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Koran,  which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  religion,  laws,  and 
literatore  of  the  Turks. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  What  is  its 
extent  in  square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  the 
provinces  of  Turkey.  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Moldavia  ? 
What  are  the  principal  towns  of  Wallachia  ?  Of  Bulgaria  ?  Of 
Servia?  Of  Bosnia?  Of  Roumelia?  Of  Albania?  What  dis- 
tricts are  included  in  Boumelia?  What  are  the  states  commonly 
known  as  the  Danubian  Principalities  ?  Where  are  Y ama,  Tergo- 
vist,  Shumla,  Contessa,  Rustchuk,  Jassy,  Nissa,  Bihacz,  Larissa, 
Semendria,  Mostar,  Durazzo  ?  etc. 

Where  are  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  the  Dardanelles,  Mount  Hsemus,  the 
Straits  of  Constantinople,  Olympus,  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo,  Samos, 
the  Yardar,  the  Selembria,  Scarpanto,  Gulf  of  Cassandra,  the  Ma- 
ritza,  Mount  Ossa?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Turkey  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general 
appearance?  In  what  direction  does  a  great  chain  of  mountains 
stretch  through  the  country?  What  name  is  given  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  chain  ?  How  is  this  range  connected  with  the  Carpa- 
thians? Of  what  chain  is  Rhodope  a  branch?  What  other  chams 
diverge  from  the  great  range  ?  What  classic  mountains  occur  in 
one  of  those  chains  ?  What  kind  of  scenery  is  met  with  among  these 
mountains  ?  In  what  part  of  the  country  do  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful plains  occur  ? 

Wnat  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  Turkey  ?  What  kind  of  climate 
does  it  enjoy  ?  By  what  caose  are  the  inhabitants  prevented  from 
reaping  the  rail  benefit  of  their  natural  advantages  ?  In  what  state 
are  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  ?  What  are  the  prin* 
cipal  productions  ?    What  domestic  animals  of  Turkey  are  famous  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Turkish  government  ?  Bj  what  name 
is  the  sovereign  called  ?  To  whom  does  he  delegate  his  power  ? 
Has  the  Turkish  power  lately  declined?  What  part  of  ner  do- 
minions has  been  separated  from  her  ?  What  other  part  has  become 
only  tributary?  With  what  powers  did  Russiaprovoke  war  in 
1854?  What  was  the  first  effect  of  that  war?  What  other  result 
has  flowed  from  it? 

What  is  the  religion  of  the  Turks  ?    Is  any  other  faith  professed  ? 

What  is  the  natural  character  of  the  Turks  ?  Axe  they  in  general 
well  educated? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ADRIANOa>LE,  a  city  in  Rou- 
melia, situated  on  the  Maritza,  in  a 
beautiful  plain.  It  was  the  principal 
residence  of  the  sultans  previous  to 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  \>j  Mo- 
hammed II.  in  1463.  and  it  still 
ranks  next  to  the  capital  in  import* 
Baoe.    Pop.  100,000.-41*  42'  N.  Ut. 


Alba'nia,  a  province  having  Mon- 
tenegro, Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  and 
Servia,  on  the  N.;  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly  on  the  E.;  Greece  on  the 
S. ;  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  W.  Its 
inhabitants,  called  by  the  Turks 
Amtmts,  are  the  descendants  of 
\Uie  «adetil  lUvrlanii,  and   are   a 
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finve     and     hardy    noe.       Pop. 

i,aoo,ooo. 

Archiperago  (Arki),  caHed  by  the 
ancients  the  ^«an  Sea,  is  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  inclndhig 
^e  inlands,  vhich  lies  between  Tur- 
key and  Greece  on  the  W.,  and  Asia 
Iffaior  on  the  E. 

Ar'ta,  a  town  of  Albania,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.    Pop.  7000. 

Ar'ta,  Gulf  of,  the  Amhractan  Gulf 
of  the  ancients,  between  Albania  and 
Greece,  extending  about  25  miles  in- 
land. 

A'^thos,  Mount,  a  mountain  in 
Macedonia,  6349  feet  high,  occupy- 
ing a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Gulfs 
of  Contessa  and  Monte  Santo.  It 
has  received*  the  name  of  MonU 
Sanio,  or  the  Holy  Mount,  firom  its 
nnmeroas  monasteries,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  3000  monks. 

BAL'KAN,  or  Heerans,  Moun- 
tains.   See  Remarks,  p.  162. 

Banlaloo'ka,  a  strong  town  in 
Tnrklsh  Croatia,  on  the  Yerbas. 
Pop.  8000. 

Belgrade',  a  strongly  fortified  city, 
the  capital  of  Servia,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Danube  and  the  Save. 
Pop.  60,000.-44, 48  N.  20,  38  E. 

Berat'^,  a  town  in  Albania,  on  the 
Beratino.    Pop.  9000. 

Bihacz',  a  strong  town  in  Tur- 
kish Croatia,  on  the  Unna.  Fop. 
8000. 

Bos^na- Serai',  the  capital  of  Bos- 
nia, situated  on  a  small  stream.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures  of 
lances,  daggers,  and  other  arms. 
Pop.  60,000.-43,  53  N.  18,  26  E. 

Bos'nia,  a  mountainous  province 
in  the  N.  W.,  traversed  by  the  Din- 
aric  Alps ;  along  with  Herzegovina 
and  Turkish  Croatia,  it  forms  an 
eyalet,  and  is  subdivided  into  five 
sanjaks.  Area,  22,000  squai-e  miles. 
Pop.  1,100,000. 

Bu'cAarest  or  BulcAorest,  the 
capital  of  Wallachia,  on  the  Dum- 
bovitza,  a  tributary  of  the  Da- 
nube. Pop.  60,000.-44,  26  N.  26, 
10  E. 

Bulga'ria,  a  province  between  the 
Danute  and  the  mountain-range  of 
Hsemus.  It  was  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Jlasia  Inferior.    P.  3,000,000. 

CAN'DIA,  a  large  island  in  the  S. 
of  the  Archipelago,  160  miles  long 
and  from  10  to  30  broad.  To  the 
classical  scholar,  Crete,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  island,  is  familiar;  as 
are  its  Mount  Ida,  7800  feet  hig^h, 


and  its  celebrated  labyrinth.  Its 
soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  oil,  wine, 
saffron,  and  a  variety  of  fine  fruits. 
Pop.  200,000. 

Can'dia,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  N. 
coast,  in  an  elevated  plain.  It  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  20  years  against 
the  Turks,  from  1648  to  1669.  Fop 
12,000.-35,  21  N.  25,  8  E. 

Ca'nea,  the  ancient  Cydonia,  a 
strong  seaport  in  the  N.  W.  of  the 
island  of  Candia.  Pop.  8000.— S5> 
28  N.  24,  0  E. 

Cassan'dra,  Gulf  of,  in  the  N.  W 
of  the  Archipelago. 

Cephalo'nia,  the  largest  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  It  is  remarkably 
fertile,  and  the  climate  is  very  mild. 
Fop.  71,267.-«8, 15  N.  20,  33  E. 

Ceri'go,  the  ancient  Cythe'ra,  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  to  the  S.  of 
the  Morea.  It  is  mountainous  and 
rocky.  Pop.  18,381.-36,  18  N. 
23,  OE. 

Con8taktim(/flb,  the  capital  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  finely  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Bosporus  with 
the  sea  of  Marmora.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Byzantium,  and  by  the 
Turks  it  is  now  called  Stambou  I.  Con- 
stantino the  Great  rebuilt  the  city 
A.  D.  330^  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
CoTistanttnopolia,  or  the  city  of  Cotir 
siantine.  iFrom  that  i>eriod  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  empire  till  1453,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  under  Moham- 
med II.,  who  made  it  the  metropolis 
of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  Pop. 
including  the  suburbs,  1,000,000.— 
41,  0  N.  28,  59  E. 

Constantino'ple,  Straits  of,  an- 
ciently called  the  Thraciau  Boafporua, 
the  narrow  channel  which  connects 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Black 
Sea. 

Contess'a,  Gulf  of,  in  the  N.  W. 
of  the  Archipelago,  between  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Athos  and  the 
coast  of  Macedonia. 

Corfu',  the  ancient  Corcy'ra,  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  oflf  the  coast 
of  Albania.  It  is  of  considerable 
political  importance,  as  being  the  key 
of  the  Adriatic ;  and  is  the  first  in 
rank,  though  only  the  second  in  size, 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.    Pop.  64,405. 

Corfu',  the  capital  of  the  above 
island  and  of  the  Ionian  republic. 
Pop.  20,000.-39,  87  N.  19,  56  E. 

Croa'tia,  one  of  the  three  districts 
which  form  the  eyalet  of  Boania.* 
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DANUBE,  RWer.   SeeOEBKAinr. 

Dan^'uMan  Principanties,  tlie  name 
now  generally  given  to  the  prorinces 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  rir- 
tne  of  the  treaty  of  Fftria  of  1856, 
they  enjoy  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, under  an  elective  prince,  ap- 
proved of  by  the  sultan.  Each  pro- 
vince has  arejiresentative  assembly, 
and  a  ministry  of  its  own. 

Dardanelles',  the  ancient  HeUe9- 

Smt^  the  strait  connecting  the  Sea  of 
armora  with  the  Archipelago.  Its 
length  is  upwards  of  60  miles;  its 
width  is  generally  about  two  miles,bat 
in  some  places  towards  the  S.  extrem* 
Hy  it  narrows  to  one  mile.  Two  an- 
ient castles,  one  on  the  Enropean  side 
and  the  other  on  the  Asiatic  side,  are 
properly  called  the  Dardanelles,  and 
mm  them  the  strait  takes  Its  name. 

DnrasBO  (Doorad'zo),  a  seaport  in 
Albania,  anciently  called  Dyrror- 
diium,  the  usual  landii^-place  fh>m 
Briuidu»ium  in  Italy.    Pop.  6000. 

OAL'ATZ  or  Oaracz,  a  oommer- 
rtal  town  in  Moldavia,  on  the  Dan- 
«be,  near  its  junction  with  the  Pruth. 

Pop.  ao/xxx 

Oallip'oli,  a  oommereial  city  and 
seaport  in  Thrace,  on  the  Darda- 
nelles. Pop.20,00a— 40^36N.26,8eE. 

Oradis'ca  or  BerlHr,  a  strong  town 
In  Turkish  Croatia,  on  the  Save. 

HERZEGOVrNA,  a  mountainous 
district  In  the  eyalet  of  Bosnia. 

ICKNIAN  ISLANDS,  a  group  off 
the  coasts  of  Albania  and  Greece. 
They  are  Corfti,  Zante,  Gephalonia, 
Ithaca,  Santa  Maura,  Pazo,  and  Cer- 
Igo,  and  in  1816  were  erected  into  a 
republic  protected  by  Britain.  Pop. 
927,2aa 

Ipse'ra.  a  small  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, N .  W.  of  Scio,  interesting  for 
the  noble  struggle  of  its  inhabitants 
against  the  Turks  in  the  war  of  in- 
dmendence  in  1824.    Pop.  2400. 

Ismail^  a  strongly  fortified  town 
in  Moldavia,  on  tiie  principal  arm  of 
the  Danube,  about  40  miles  from  the 
Black  Sea.  After  a  brave  reidstance 
fav  the  Turks  it  was  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sians under  Snwarrow,  in  1790.  It 
was  restored  to  Turkey  in  1866  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.    Pop.  20,000. 

Ith'aca  or  TAe'aid,  one  of  the 
Seven  Ionian  Islands,  to  the  N.  E. 
of  Gephalonia.  Homer  has  given  it 
celebrity  as  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses. 
Pop.  11,624^-80,  22  N.  20, 48  E. 

JANrNA  or  Joanni'na,  the  cap- 
itml  of  AJbanUi,  «f taated  on  the  siae 


of  a  lake,  in  a  plain  covered  with 
groves  and  gardens.  Here  All  Pasha 
was  assassinated  in  1822.  Pop. 
12,000.-89,  48  M.  20,  68  £. 

Jas'sy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia, 
and  the  see  of  the  Greek  archbishop 
of  the  province.  Pop.  60,000.-47, 
10  N.  27,  28  E. 

K08,  the  ancient  Co»,  an  island  in 
the  Arohipelago,  near  the  Asiatic 
coast.  It  is  cekbrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles. 

LARIS'SA,  the  capital  of  Thes- 
saly,  situated  on  the  Selembria.  Pop. 
30,000^-89,  88  N.  22,  28  E. 

Lem^'nos  or  Stalime^'n^,  an  island 
in  the  Archipelago,  between  Monte 
Santo  and  the  Dardanelles.  Pop. 
12,000.-89, 60  N.  26^  11  E. 

Leslws  or  Mytile'n^,  a  large  island 
In  the  Archipelago,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  celebrated  in  antiquity 
as  the  birthplace  of  Sappho,  Alceeus, 
and  Theophrastus;  Mid  in  modem 
times,  of  Barbarossa,  so  distinguish- 
ed in  the  early  maritime  history  of 
Europe.  Pop.  80,000.-89,  16  N. 
26,2PE. 

MACEDCKNIA,  a  district  of  Ron- 
melia,  bounded  by  Mount  Hgeraus 
on  the  N.,  Thrace  on  the  £.,  Thes- 
saly  on  the  S.,  and  Albania  on  the 
W.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 

Marit'za,  the  ancient  Hebrua,  a 
river  of  Thrace,  which  issues  from 
Mount  Hnmns,  and  falls  into  the  Ar- 
chipelago W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros. 

Molda^via,  a  province  in  the  N.  E. 
of  Turkey,  one  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  Pop.  1,600,000.  See 
Danublan  Principalities. 

Monas'tir,  or  Bito'^lia,  a  town  in 
the  W.  of  Macedonia.    Pop.  14,000. 

Montene'gro,  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict between  Herzegovina  and  Al- 
bania, forming  an  independent  prin- 
cipality, under  a  ruler  called  the 
gospodar  or  vladika,  with  a  senate 
and  national  assembly.  The  people, 
who  are  of  the  Slavonic  race,  are 
brave  and  warlike.    Pop.  125,000. 

Mon'te  San'to,  Gulf  of,  In  the  Ar- 
chipelago.   See  Athos,  Mount 

Mora'va,  a  river  which  rises  In  Bul- 
garia, flows  through  Servla,  and  falls 
into  the  Danube  near  Semendria. 

Mos'tar,  the  capital  of  Herzego- 
vina, on  the  Marenta.    Pop.  20,000. 

NICOP'OLI,  a  city  of  Bulgaria,  on 
the  Danube.  It  Is  the  see  of  a  G  reek 
archbishop,  and  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade.    Pop.  10,000. 

matTa,  a  ttrongly  fortified  town  in 
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on  the  Nimwa,  noted  for  its 
the.    Fop.  6000. 

No'VI-Basw'  or  leni-Basar,  a  town 
in  Bosnia.    Fop.  800a 

OLYM'TUSy  a  celebrated  monn- 
taln  in  the  N.  of  Theesaly,  9764  feet 
high.  Daring  a  great  part  of  the  year 
ita  Boinmit  is  covered  with  snow. 
The  ancient  Ghreeks  fkncied  that  it 
Mvtalned  the  heavens,  and  was  the 
VMidence  of  the  gods. 

Os^aa,  a  moontain  in  Thessaly.  to 
the  8.  E.  of  Olympas,  iVom  which  it 
la  separated  hy  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

PAB^OA,  a  seaport  in  Albania, 
irith  an  almost  Impregnable  citadel, 
memorable  for  the  heroism  of  its 
Inhabitants  in  the  war  with  Ali 
Fasha.  1806-19.    Pop.  4000. 

Farmos,  now  called  Patino,  a 
small  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
Mar  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about 
96  miles  8.  of  Samos,  celeln-ated  as 
tte  place  where  St  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse.    Pop.  4000. 

Pax'Oy  one  of  the  Seven  Ionian 
Islands,  to  the  S.  of  Corfti.  Pop. 
6062.-39, 18  N.  20,  9  £. 

Pe^ion,  a  celebrated  mountain  in 
ThMsaly,  8.  of  Ossa. 

Phanuflia,  a  town  in  Thessaly, 
ftunons  for  the  battle  fonght  in  its 
neighbourhood  between  Cnsar  and 
Pompey,  b.  c.  48.    Pop.  5000. 

Philip'^  a  town  in  Macedonia. 
The  ac^aoent  plains  are  celebrated 
in  ancient  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  Cassius  and  Brutus 
<m  the  one  side,  and  Augustus  and 
Antony  on  the  other,  b.  g.  42. 

Philippop^oli,  a  town  in  Thrace, 
on  the  Maritza,-  founded  by  Philip, 
the  fother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Pop.  20,000.-42,  3  N.  24,  56  E. 

Pin'dus,  a  chain  of  mountains  se- 
parating Macedonia  and  Thessaly 
from  Albania,  and  rising,  in  some 
places,  to  the  height  of  8500  feet. 

Prey'esa,  a  seaport  in  Albania,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
Pop.  4000.-n88,  56  N.  20, 45  E. 

Pmth,  a  rirer  which  rises  in  Hun- 
gary, and  after  forming,  iu  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Moldavia  and  Russia,  falls 
into  the  Danube  below  Galatz. 

RHODES,  an  island  near  the 
Asiatic  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Archipelago.  In  ancient  times,  it 
was  celebrated  as  a  powerful  naval 
and  commercial  state;  in  modem 
history  it  is  famous  for  its  obstinate 
though   unsuccessful   resistance  to 


the  Sultan  Solyman  the  Great,  a.  d. 
1522.    Pop.  36,000.— 86, 12  N.  28, 0  E. 

Rodos^to,  a  flourishing  commer^ 
cial  town,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
Pop.  40,000. 

Ronmelia,  an  extensive  province, 
comprising  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly.    Pop.  4,500,000. 

Rust^'chuk,  a  fortified  city  in  Bul- 
garia on  the  Danube.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  80,000. 
—43,  50  N.  26,  2  E. 

SALON^ICA,  the  andcnt  Tkeaaa- 
lonVca,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
hill,  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
gulf  which  bears  its  name.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  consid- 
erable trade.  Pop.  70,000.-40, 88  N. 
22,  57  E. 

Salon'^ica,  Gulf  of,  a  spacious  bay 
in  the  S.  of  Macedonia. 

Sa^mos,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, separated  firom  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  by  a  narrow  strait.  It 
still  retains  its  ancient  celebrity  for 
beauty,  fertility,  and  the  excellence 
of  its  fhiits.  Pop.  60,000.-87,  44  N. 
26,89E. 

San'ta  Mau'ra,  the  Leucadia  of 
the  ancients,  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greece, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  nar- 
row channel.  Its  surface  is  moun- 
tainous and  rugged ;  the  climate  is 
mild,  and  it  produces  fine  fruits  in 
abundance.  Pop.  20,176.—^  60  N. 
20,42E. 

Sa'ros,  Gulf  of,  in  the  N.  E.  of  the 
Archipelago. 

Save,  a  river  which  rises  in  Aus- 
trian lUyria,  separates  Slavonia  from 
Turkey,  and  joins  the  Danube  near 
Belgrade. 

Scarpan'to,  the  ancient  Car^pa- 
thita,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Candia  and  Rhodes. 

Sci^o,  the  ancient  Chios,  an  island 
in  the  Archipelago,  near  the  Asiatic 
coast.  Being  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
it  sufiiBred  severelv  from  the  Turks 
during  the  war  of  Greek  indepen- 
dence in  1822.— 88,  22  N.  26, 9  £. 

Scu^'tari,  a  fortified  town,  the  ca- 
pital of  Upper  Albania,  in  a  rich 
plain,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Scutari  Pop.  40,000.-42. 
3  N.  19,  83  E. 

Selem^ria,  the  ancient  JPeneus 
a  river  in  Thessaly,  issuing  from 
Mount  Pindtts,  and  flowing  through 
the  Yale  of  Tempe  into  the  Gulf  of 
Salonica. 
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Semen'dria,  a  fortified  town  in 
Servia,  on  the  Danube.    Pop.  10,000. 

Sevres,  a  large  town  in  Macedonia, 
to  the  E.  of  the  river  Struma.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  linens  and 
cottons.  Pop.  20,000.-41,  6  N. 
28,S6E. 

Se^reth,  a  river  which  rises  in  tlie 
Carpathians,  and,  after  traversing 
Wallachia,  falls  into  the  Danube. 

Ser'via,  a  province  in  the  N.  of 
Turkey,  the  Maeaia  Superior  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  governed  by  a  hered- 
itary prince  (confirmed  by  the  sultan), 
with  a  national  assembly  called  the 
Bkuptachina.    Pop.  985,000. 

Shum'la,  a  very  strong  town  in 
Bulgaria,  on  the  great  road  from 
Constantinople  to  Wallachia.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  besieged  by  the 
Russians.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  silk  and  hardware.  Pop. 
40,000.-~48, 12  M.  26,  68  E. 

Silis^tria,  a  fortified  town  in  Bul- 
garia, on  the  Danube.  It  was  un- 
successftilly  besieg^  by  the  Russians 
in  1864.  Pop.20,000.— 44,8  N.  27,18  E. 

Sisto^va,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube. 
Pop.  21,000.-48,  86  N.  26,  20  E. 

Sophi^a,  the  capital  of  a  sanjak  in 
Bulgaria,  near  the  river  Isker. 
Though  an  inland  town,  its  trade  is 
considerable.  Pop.  46,000.-42, 86  N. 
28,28E. 

Stru'ma  River,  the  ancient  8try- 
tnon,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Thrace  and  Macedonia;  it 
rises  in  Mount  Hemus,  and  falls 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Contessa. 

Su'li.  a  mountainous  district  in  the 
8.  of  Albania,  inhabited  by  a  brave 
race  of  Greeks,  who  were  almost  ex- 
terminated in  their  wars  wUh  All 
Pasha  and  the  Porte  in  1806. 

TEN^EDOS,  a  small  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Dardanelles ;  it  prodnces  excel- 
lent wine.   P.  7000.-49, 40  N.  26, 2  E. 

Ter^govist,  a  town  in  Wallachia, 
situated  on  the  Jalonitza.   P.  14,000. 

TAe'aki.    See  Ithaca. 


Thes^saly,  a  fertile  district  in  the 
8.  of  Roumelia.  Its  fine  plains  are 
watered  by  streams  from  the  motin- 
tains. 

Thrace  or  Roma^nia,  a  district  of 
Roumelia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Balkan 
Mountains ;  W.  by  Macedonia ;  S.  by 
the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  8^  of  Marmora ;  and  E.  by 
the  Straits  of  Constantinople  and 
the  B.'ack  Sea. 

TratT'nik.  a  fortified  town  in  Bos- 
nia.   Pop.  lO/XK). 

Tricala.  a  town  in  Thessaly,  near 
the  Selemtnia.    Pop.  12,000. 

VAR^DAR  River,  the  Axius  of 
antiquity,  rises  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  and  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Salonica. 

Var'na,  the  ancient  Odeasus,  a 
strong  seaport  of  Bulgaria,  on  a  bay 
of  the  Black  Sea,  with  considerable 
trade.  Here  the  British  and  French 
forces  embarked  in  1864  to  invade  the 
Crimea.   P.  20,000.-43, 12  N.  27, 66  E. 

Yolo,  Gulf  01^  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  with  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name. 

WALLA^CHIA,  an  extensive 
province,  one  of  the  two  Danublan 
Principalities,  separated  by  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  firom  Transyl- 
vania, and  by  the  Danube  from 
Bulgaria.  Pop.  2,600,000.  See  Dan* 
nbian  Principalities. 

Wid^din,  a  fortified  city  in  But 
g^ria,  on  the  Danube,  the  residence 
of  a  Turkish  pasha  and  of  a  Greek 
archbishop.    Pop.  26,000.-48,  69  N 
22,63E. 

ZAN^E,  the  ancient  ZaeynUhus, 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  the  S. 
of  Cephalonia,  famed  for  its  fertility. 
Its  currants  have  long  been  well 
known  in  the  markets  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.   Pop.  87,486. 

Zan'te,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  beantifhlly  situ- 
ated on  its  eastern  shore.  Pop. 
24,000.-87, 47  N.  20,  64  £. 

Zwor'nik,  a  town  in  Bosnia,  on 
the  Drina.    Pop.  16,000. 


GREECE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Turkey ;  W.  and  S.  by  the  Medlter 
ranean ;  E.  by  the  Archipelago.    It  contains  about  15,000 
square  miles.     It  haa  a  population  of  1,067,216. 
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Diviskmg.  Chief  Towns. 

Hellas  or   Northern!  Athens,  Thebes,  Livadia,  Salona,  Lepanto, 

Greece /    Missolonghi. 

Morea Tripolitza,  Nayarino,  Corinth,  Argos,  Nan- 

mia  or  Napoli  di  Ronumia,  Modon,  Coron, 

ratras. 
Islands Each  island  has  a  town  of  its  own  name. 

Islands. — Euboea  or  Negropont,  Skyro,  Egina,  Sala- 
mis,  Foros,  Hydray  Spezzia;  the  Cyclades  (the  principal 
of  which  are  Andro,  Tino,  Miconi,  Zea,  Syra,  Naxia, 
Paros,  Milo,  Santorin,  Nio). 

Gulfs. — Patras,  Lepanto,  Egina,  Nanplia,  Kolokythia. 
Coron. 

Capes. — ^Elarenza,  Gallo,  Matapan,  Maleo  or  St  An- 
gelo,  SkillOy  Colonna. 

Mountains.  —  Parnassus,  Helicon, .  Taygetus  or  the 
Mountains  of  Maina. 

Rivers. — ^Aspropotamo,  Roufia,  Eurotas. 

REMARKS. 

Greece  lies  between  36>*  23'  and  SS""  S(/  N.  lat.,  and  between 
21*  and  26°  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Matapan  to  the 
northern  boundary,  is  about  200  miles;  its  breadth,  from 
Cape  Klarenza  to  the  east  coast,  about  150  miles. 

The  territory  of  Greece,  though  comparatively  small,  is  full 
of  interest.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  succession  of  valleys, 
bounded  by  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  presenting  the 
most  picturesque  aspects,  and  generally  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, being  well  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  for 
pasturage.  Almost  every  part  of  the  country  has  remains  oi 
magnificent  monuments,  in  the  purest  style  of  classic  architec- 
ture, erected  when  Greece  was  in  its  glory. 

Its  extensive  range  of  coast,  indented  by  numerous  bays, 
and  the  variety  of  its  islands,  while  they  diversify  the  scenery, 
eminently  fit  the  country  for  commerce. 

The  Greeks,  professing  a  form  of  Christianity,  had,  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  ascendancy,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  been  held  under  grievous  oppression.  De- 
generated from  the  lofty  spirit  of  former  times,  they  long 
endured  this  tyranny  with  tame  submission.  At  length  they 
felt  the  influence  o£  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  knoviV^^^^^XAS^ 
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had  spread  through  Western  Europe,  and  were  fired  with  an  am- 
bition to  emulate  the  heroic  deeds  and  free  condition  of  their 
ancestors.  They  rose  in  arms  against  the  Turks  in  1821 ;  but 
the  contest  was  arduous,  and  for  a  time  its  issue  seemed  doubt- 
ful. Notwithstanding  many  gallant  achievements,  the  Greeks 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  exhaustion,  when  in  1830  the  armed 
intervention  of  Britain,  Russia,  and  France,  compelled  the 
Turks  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Greece.  The 
crown,  which  was  offered  to  Prince  Leopold,  now  King  of  Bel- 
gium, having  been  declined  by  him,  was  conferred  on  Prince 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  February  1833. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  two  legis- 
lative chambers  —  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives. 
The  national  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  Roman,  Latin, 
or  Western  Church,  from  which  it  separated  in  the  ninth 
century. 

EZEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Greece?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles?  What  is  the  number  of  itn  inhabitants?  Name  its 
divisions.  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Northern  Greece  ?  Of  the 
Morea  ?    What  are  the  principal  islands  ? 

Where  is  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  ?  Of  Egina  ?  Where  are  Cape 
Matapan,  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Taygetus,  Athens,  Thebes,  Tripo- 
litza,  Hydra,  Navarino,  Salamis,  Nanplia,  Paros?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Chreece  sitr 
uated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  Of  what  does  its  ter- 
ritory consist?  For  what  is  it  well  adapted?  For  what  is  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  interesting  ?  What  peculiarly  fits  Greece 
for  conunerce  ? 

Under  what  yoke  were  the  Greeks  oppressed  ?  What  led  them 
to  shake  it  ofl^?  By  whose  interposition  was  their  independence 
secured?  To  whom  did  they  ofier  the  crown?  On  whom  is  it 
now  settled  ?  *  What  form  of  government  has  been  established 
among  them  ?    What  is  the  national  religion  ? 

DESCBIFTIYE  TABLE. 


ANa)RO,  an  Island  In  the  Archi- 

Selago,  8.  of  Euboea.  Pop.  16,000.— 
r  W  N.  lat.  24»  SC  E.  long. 
Antipa'roB,  a  small  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  between  Paroa  and  Siph- 
anto.  Its  celebrated  grotto  of  crystal- 
line rocks  presents,  when  lighted 
np,aniostbrilliantappearance.  P.  600. 
Arca'dia,  a  seraort  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Morea.    Pop.  4000.-W,  U  N. 


Archlperago.  See  Tubkky  nr 
EUROPB,  p.  166. 

Ar'gosy  a  town  in  the  Morea,  sitn- 
ated  on  the  Golf  of  Nauplia.  Pop. 
8000. 

Aspropot^amo,  the  ancient  Aehb- 
Unu,  a  river  rising  in  Mount  Plndus, 
on  the  borders  of  TbesHaly,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pi^ras. 

Axu'iwi,  andently  the  capital  of 
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Atlictt,  and  now  of  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Greece,  distinguished  by  the 
fnteresting  reinaina  of  its  ancient 
gnuodeur.  It  vras  the  most  renowned 
city  in  antiqnity,  for  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  eminence  in 
literatnre,  philosophy,  oratory,  and 
the  fine  arts.  Fop.  (including  that  of 
the  Piraeus)  60,000.-87,  58  N.  28, 
44  E. 

CASKTRL  the  ancient  Delphi,  a 
small  town  m  Hellas,  situated  on  the 
S.  side  of  Mount  Parnassus. 

Coloit'na,  Cape,  the  ancient  Sunium, 
a  promontory  on  the  S.  £.  of  Hellas. 
-87, 88  N.  24,  2  E. 

Cor'inth,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gnicdied  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  now 
little  more  than  a  Tillage,  situated 
near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Pop. 
2000. 

Co'ron,  Gulf  of,  anciently  called 
the  Gulf  of  Measenioj  in  the  S.  W.  of 
the  Morea. 

Co'ron,  a  fortified  seaport  in  the 
Morea,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  G  ulf  of 
Coron.    P.6000.— 86,47  N.  21,58  E. 

Cy'^clades,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Ajrehipelago,  about  53  in  num- 
ber, famous  for  their  rich  and  varied 
scenery.    Pop.  134,856. 

EGFNA,  Gulf  of,  the  Saronic 
Oulf  of  the  ancients,  in  the  N.  E.  of 
the  Morea. 

Egi'^na,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  to 
which  it  gives  name.    Pop.  7000. 

Eg'ripo,  the  ancient  Chalcisj  a  for- 
tified seaport,  the  capital  of  Euboea, 
on  the  Euripus.  Pop.  5000.-^38, 
28  N.  28, 86  E. 

Enboea  or  Ne'gropont,  an  island 
separated  from  Hellas  by  the  chan- 
nel of  Talanta,  the  ancient  EurVpua, 
remarkable  for  the  Irregularity  of  its 
tides.  Negropont  is  100  miles  long 
and  10  broad,  and  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge  across  the 
channel  of  Talanta.    Pop.  65,066. 

Euro'tas  or  Va'sili,  a  river  of  the 
Morea,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Kolokythia. 

GALL^O,  Cape,  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Morea.  — 86,  43  N. 
21, 52  £. 

Gastou'^ni,  a  town  in  the  Morea, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  EUa. 
Pop.  3000. 

HELICON,  called  also  Zago^ra, 
a  mountain  in  Hellas,  N.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto,  celebrated  in  an- 
cient mythology  as  a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  Muses. 

Hellas  or   Northern  Greece,  an 


extensive  province,  containing  the 
most  interesting  districts  of  ancient 
Greece :  viz.  Aeamania,  JEtolia^ 
Doris,  Locris,  PhoeiSf  Bceotia,  Me- 
fforis,  and  Attica.  It  is  about  150 
miles  in  leng^  and  40  in  breadth,  and 
abounds  in  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity.    Pop.  267,028. 

Hy'dra,  a  small  rocky  island  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Morea :  its 
trade,  formerly  very  considerable, 
was  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the 
war  of  independence,  in  which  its  in- 
habitants took  a  distinguished  part. 
Pop.  20,000.-87,  20  N.  23,  28  E. 

KLAREN^'ZA,  Cape,  a  promon- 
tory on  the  N.  W.  of  the  Morea.— 
87, 52  N.  21.  10  E. 

Koloky^thia,  Gulf  of,  anciently 
called  the  Gulf  of  Laconia,  in  the  S. 
of  the  Morea. 

LEPAN'TO,  the  ancient  Naw 
paetus,  a  small  seaport  in  Hellas, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Le- 
panto.  Here,  in  1571,  the  Turks 
were  defeated  by  the  Spaniai'ds  in  a 
famous  battle,  which  broke  their 
naval  power.  Pop.  1500.— 38,  23  N. 
21,  50  E. 

Lepan'to,  Gulf  of,  anciently  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  above  70  miles  in  leng^.  It 
separates  Hellas  from  the  Morea. 

Liva'dia,  the  ancient  Lebade^a,  a 
city  of  Northern  Greece,  which  waa 
ruined  by  the  war  of  independence, 
and  is  now  an  unimportant  place. 

MAIN''A,  a  mountainous  disMct 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  Morea,  inhabited 
by  a  brave  and  hardy  people. 

Ma'leo  or  St  An'gelo,  Cape,  the 
S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Morea.— 36, 
25  N.  23, 12  E. 

Matapan'',  Cai>e,  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  the  Morea,  and,  except 
Tarifa  in  Spain,  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  was  the  Tcmarium  P/-o> 
mofUoHvun  of  the  andents.— 86, 28  N. 
22,29E. 

Mico'ni,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, one  of  the  Cyclades.  Pop. 
6000. 

Mi'lo.  the  ancient  MeloB^  a  small 
island  in  the  Archipelago.  Its  soil 
is  volcanic  and  extremely  fertile. 
Pop.  8000. 

Missolon^gM,  a  fortified  town  in 
Hellas,  to  the  W.  of  Lepanto.  Here 
the  poet  Lord  Byron  died,  on  19th 
April  1824,  while  promoting  the 
cause  of  Grecian  lil)erty.— 88,  22  N. 
21,  26  E. 

Mis'tra,  a  town  in  the  Morea^  naai 
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the  site  of  the  ancient  Sparta,  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  foot  ox  Mount 
Taygetus.    Pop.  1500. 

Mo'don,  the  ancient  Meth(/ne,  a  sea- 
port in  the  S.  W.  of  the  Morea,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  on  a  point  of  land 
projecting  into  the  sea.— 36, 48  N.  21, 
42  E. 

More'^a,  the  ancient  Peloponnefstu,  a 

Eeninsula  united  to  Northern  Greece 
7  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  In  an- 
cient times,  it  was  divided  into  six 
districts,  Aehaia,  Elia,  Jfescenia,  La- 
eonia,Argoli8,  and  Arcadia.  Its  length 
is  about  140  miles,  and  its  breadth 
120;  its  area  is  9000  square  miles.  It 
is  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  for  its  classical  interest;  nor 
does  it  jrield  in  climate  and  fertility 
to  the  most  favoured  regions  of  Eu- 
rope.    Pop.  523,668. 

NAP'OLI  DI  MALVA'SIA,  a  sea- 
port in  the  S.  E.  of  the  Morea,  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Epidaurus. 
Pop.  2000. 

Nau^'plia  or  Nap^oli,  Gulf  of,  the 
Argolic  Gulf  of  antiquity,  on  the  E. 
of  the  Morea. 

Nau^plia  or  Nap^oll  di  Roma'^nia, 
a  fortified  seaport  near  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Nauplia.  Pop.  7000.— 87, 
83  N.  22,  48  E. 

Navari^no,  a  seai>ort  in  the  S.  W. 
of  the  Morea,  N.  of  Modon,  with 
a  fine  harbour.  Here,  in  October 
1827,  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleets  were  destroyed  by  the  allied 
squadrons  of  Britain,  France,  and 
RussU.  Pop.  2000.--86,  54  N.  21, 
41  E. 

Nax^a,  a  fertile  island  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, E.  of  Paros ;  it  is  the  largest 
of  the  Cyclades.    Pop.  12,000. 

Ni'o,  Island,  the  ancient  /o«,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  in  which,  it  is  said. 
Homer  died  about  the  year  900  b.  o. 
Pop.  2600. 

PARNAS^SUS  or  Liakura,  a  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Hellas,  and  the 
highest  in  Greece,  being  8066  feet 
above  the  sea.  According  to  the  an- 
cients, it  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Near  Castri, 
on  its  S.  slope,  still  flows  the  Cas- 
talian  spring. 

Pa'ros,  an  island  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Cy- 
elades,  famed  for  its  quarriea  of  fine 
white  marble.    Pop.  6000. 


Pa'tras,  a  seaport  in  the  N.  W.  of 
the  Morea,  beautifully  situated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto.  It  has  a  great  trade 
in  currants.  Pop.  8000.— 83,  14  N. 
21,  47  E. 

Po'ros,  the  ancient  Calauria,  an 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Egina,  separated 
from  the  Morea  by  a  narrow  channel. 
Pop.  7000. 

ROU^IA,  the  ancient  Alpheus,  a 
river  of  the  Morea,  which  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

SAL^AMIS  or  Kuluri, an  island  In 
the  Gulf  of  Egina,  where  the  Greeks 
gained  a  memorable  naval  victory 
over  the  Persians,  b.c.  480.  Pop. 
5000.— 37,  57  N.  23,  82  E. 

Salo^na,  the  ancient  Amphissa,  a 
town  in  Hellas,  near  Mount  Parnas- 
sus. It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  4000. 

San''torin,  the  ancient  Thera,  an 
island  in  the  Archipelago,  of  volcanic 
origin.    Pop.  18,000. 

SkiHo,  Cape,  a  promontory  in 
the  E.  of  the  Morea.  — 37,  28  N. 
23, 32  E. 

Sky'ro,  a  rugged  and  ban-en  island 
in  the  Archipelago,  E.  of  Negropont 
Pop.  2600. 

Spes^zia,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Nauplia;  it  highly  distinguished 
itself  in  the  war  of  independence 
Pop.  10,000. 

8y^ra,an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  a  place  of  com- 
mercial importance.  Pop.  30,000. — 
37,  30  N.  24, 55  E. 

TALAN^A,  a  town  in  Hellas, 
near  the  channel  of  the  same  name 
which  separates  Euboea  from  the 
mainland.    Pop.  5000. 

Tay^getus,  a  mountain  in  the 
Morea;  its  loftiest  summit  is  7908 
feet  high. 

Thebias,  a  town  in  Hellas,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  8000. 

Ti'no,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.    Pop.  16,000. 

Tripolifxa,  a  town  in  the  centre  of 
the  Morea,  in  a  narrow  vale  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Meenalus.  Pop.  8000. 
—ST,  30  N.  22,  22  E. 

ZE^A,  the  ancient  Ceos,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  near  Cape  Colonna.  Pop. 
4000. 
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la  bounded  N.  by  Norway  and  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  "W.  by 
Sweden,  the  Baltic,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey ;  S.  by 
Turkey,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Mount  Caucasus ;  E.  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  River  Ural,  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  last 
separating  it  from  Asiatic  Russia.  It  contains  about  2,044,420 
square  miles.    The  population  in  1858  was  66,891,493.* 

Divisions. — Russia  in  Europe  consists  of  63  governments 
or  territories,  of  which  eight  are  in  the  Grand  Principality 
of  Finland,  and  five  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  The 
governments  of  Perm  and  Orenbourg  are  partly  in  Europe 
and  partly  in  Asia.  The  government  of  Stavropol,  although 
lying  on  the  European  side  of  the  Caucasus,  is  ranked  by 
the  Russians,  for  administrative  purposes,  among  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asiatic  Russia. 


In  the  Norfh, 
GoTemxnents.     Chief  Towns. 
GrandPrincipal- 
ily  of  Finland. .  Helsingfors,  A  bo, 
Viborg. 

Olonetz Petrozavodsk,  01- 

onetz. 

Archangel A  rchangel. 

Vologda Vologda. 

In  the  North-West. 

Novgorod N  ovgorod. 

St  Petersburg 

or  Ingria St  Petersburg, 

Cronstadt. 

Esthonia , Revel. 

Livonia Rigfti  Dorpat. 

Pskov  (Plesko  w) . . .  Pskov. 

Vitebsk Vitebsk. 

Coorland Mittau. 

Wilna Wilna. 


In  the  West 
Governments.         Chief  Towns. 

Mohilev Mohilev. 

Minsk Minsk. 

Grodno Grodno,  Bialystok. 

Kowno Kowno. 

Volhynia Jitomir. 

Kingdom  of 
Poland Warsaw. 

In  the  Centre. 
Kostroma  ....Kostroma. 

Jaroslav Jaroslav. 

Tver  (Twer). .Tver. 

Smolensk Smolensk. 

Moscow Moscow,  Borodino. 

Vladimir Vladimir. 

Nijni -Novgo- 
rod   Nijni-Novgorod. 

Tambov Tambov. 


*  If  we  except  the  British  empire,  the  Russian  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world,  occupjing  a  large  portion  of  Europe  and  all  the  northern  part  of  Asia. 
It  stretches  trom  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  18"  to  190**  E. 
longitude, — a  space  of  more  than  6000  miles,  and  comprehends  about  8,250,000 
square  miles.  It  embraces  above  one-haJf  of  Europe,  nearlv  one-third  of 
Asia,  and  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  habitable  globe.  Its  European 
territory  is  peopled  by  nearly  sixty-four  millions  of  inhabitants ;  nearly 
eight  millions  more  are  found  in  its  Asiatic  dominions ;  and  even  America 
contains  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  Russian  subjects.  Altogether  its  population 
Is  more  than  sevens-one  millions. 
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Centre — continaed. 
Oovemments.     Chief  Towns. 

Riazan Riazan. 

Tula Tula. 

Kaluga Kaluga. 

Orlov Orlov. 

Tchemigov  ..Tchernigov. 

Kursk Kursk 

Voronetz Voronetz. 

In  the  East, 

Perm Perm. 

Orenbourg ..  .Oufa,Orenbourg. 

Viatka Y  iatka. 

Kazan Kazan. 

Simbirsk Simbirsk. 

Samara. Samara. 

Penza Penza. 

Saratov Saratov. 


In  the  Scmth. 

GoTemments.       Chief  Towns. 

Kharkov    or 
the  Ukraine. . .  Kharkov. 

Poltava Poltava. 

Kiev Kiev. 

Podolia Kaminiec. 

Bessarabia Kicheuev,   Ben- 
der, Akerman. 

Kherson Kherson,Odessa. 

Ekaterinoslav..  Ekaterinoslav, 

Taganrog. 

Taurida,  with 
the  Crimea.... .Simferopol. 

Country  of  the 

Don  Cossacks. .  .Tcherkask. 

Astracan Astracan. 

Stavropol Stavropol,  Geor- 

gievsk. 


Islands. — ^In  the  Baltic,  Aland,  Dago,  Oesel.  In  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  Kolguev,  Waigatz,  Nova  Zembla,  Spitz- 
bergen. 

Gulfs  and  Bays. — Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  Riga, 
Kandalask,  Waranger,  Archangel  Bay,  Onega  Bay. 

Mountains. — Ural  Mountains,  Valdai  Hills. 

Lakes. — Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipus,  llmen,  Enara. 

Rivers. — Volga,  Don,  Dnieper,  Dniester,  Bog,  Ural, 
Oka,  Kama,  Kuban,  Terek,  Vistula,  Niemen,  Southern 
Dwina,  Neva,  Northern  Dwina,  Petchora. 


REMABKS. 

European  Russia  extends  from  40°  20^  to  7(f  N.  lat.,  and  from 
18°  to  60°  45'  £.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Crimea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  about  2000  miles ;  its 
breadth,  firom  the  Baltic  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  on  the  parallel 
of  56°,  is  1500  miles.  Of  this  extensive  empire,  Finland  was 
acquired  from  Sweden  in  1809;  Bessarabia  from  Turkey  in 
1812.  The  country  to  the  west  of  the  rivers  Dwina  and 
Dnieper,  including  Courland,  Wilna,  Grodno,  Minsk,  Mohilev, 
Volhynia,  Kiev,  and  Podolia,  formerly  belonged  to  Poland. 
The  present  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was 
assigned  to  Russia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  now 
£mn8  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  empire. 
European  Russia  may  be  consideTod  oncie  \ixx^<&  \»\Qiiiv.    On 
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ttB  eastern  fixmtier,  indeed,  the  yast  chain  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains stretches  nearly  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian, 
rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  6400  feet ;  and  in  Lap- 
land and  the  Crimea  there  are  some  mountain-tracts.  To  the 
east  and  south  of  St  Petersburg,  the  Valdai  Hills  form  an  ex- 
tensiye  table-land  from  which  the  principal  riyers  of  Kussia 
take  their  rise ;  and  so  leyel  is  the  country  through  which  they 
flow,  that  their  course  is  extremely  tranquiL  A  distinguishing 
feature  in  southern  Russia  is  its  steppes — ^yast  plains  chiefly  of 
sand,  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  here  and  there  a  stunted 
Inrch. 

The  climate  of  Russia  is  much  cdLder  than  that  of  other 
European  coxmtries  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude ;  and 
the  cold  is  obsenred  to  increase  as  we  travel  eastward.  For 
this  peculiarity,  yarious  causes  have  been  assigned,  —  dis- 
tance firom  the  ocean,  the  yast  tract  of  land  trayersed  by  the 
north  and  east  winds,  and  the  dreary  uncultiyated  surface  of 
the  country,  a  great  proportion  of  which  is  coyered  with 
forests,  lakes,  and  marshes.  The  summer-heat,  however,  is 
in  general  greater  than  in  other  countries  under  the  same 
parallels. 

Barley,  oats,  and  rye,  are  the  principal  grains  of  the  northern 
provinces;  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  wheat  is 
raised  in  great  abundance.  The  meadows  on  the  Volga,  the 
Don,  and  some  of  the  other  rivers,  are  luxuriant  in  natural 
grasses.  Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  on  the  strong  soils ; 
tobacco  and  maize  in  the  south,  chiefly  in  the  Crimea.  The 
fruits  vary  with  the  latitude  and  climate.  Apples,  plums,  and 
cherries  are  commoi)  in  the  central  provinces;  peaches  and 
melons  in  the  southern ;  and  in  Taurida  and  the  (Mmea,  grapes, 
figs,  almonds,  and  pomegranates.  In  the  centre  of  Russia 
there  are  extensive  forests ;  pine,  fir,  and  birch,  abound  in  the 
northern  provinces. 

The  domestic  animals  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
are  found  in  Russia ;  and  such  is  the  extent  of  its  territory,  that 
the  camel  and  the  rein-deer,  animals  of  opposite  clin^ates,  are 
both  domesticated  within  its  limits.  Among  the  wild  animals 
may  be  enumerated  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  chamois, 
the  antelope,  the  elk,  the  beaver,  the  ermine,  the  marten,  the 
musk-deer,  and  the  musk-rat.  The  rivers  and  the  lakes  swarm 
with  fish. 

The  most  extensive  mines  of  Russia  are  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
In  Perm  there  are  valuable  mines  of  gold,  oo^i^i^  sxvd  \xfiiCk\ 
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of  the  last  metal  there  are  also  considerable  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Moscow.  Platinum  was  discovered  in  the  Urals  in 
1823,  and  has  been  worked  eyer  since.  Salt  abounds  in  several 
provinces ;  and  springs  of  naphtha  occur  in  the  district  of 
Perekop  and  in  the  Isle  of  Taman  in  Taurida. 

Manufactures  and  agriculture  are  still  in  a  rude  state,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  promote 
them.  The  principal  manufactures  are  coarse  linens,  wool- 
lens, cottons,  glass,  hardware,  leather,  soap,  and  mats.  The 
inland  traffic  is  conducted  in  a  great  measure  by  means  of 
yearly  fairs,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Nijni-Nov- 
g^rod.  Trade  is  gpreatly  promoted  by  the  extensive  system  of 
river  and  canal  navigation.  A  water  communication  has  been 
opened  between  St  Petersburg  and  Astracan,  a  distance  of 
above  3000  miles;  the  Volga  is  united  with  Lake  Ladoga; 
and  by  a  third  system  of  canals  the  Northern  Dwina  and  Arch- 
angel have  been  connected  with  the  river  Volga  and  St  Peters- 
burg ;  hence  there  is  a  continuous  navigation  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Baltic,  and  from  St  Petersburg  to  the  White  Sea.  A 
nulway  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  about  400  miles  long, 
and  another  from  Warsaw  to  Kosel,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  are 
open  for  traffic;  a  line  from  St  Petersburg  to  Warsaw  is  in 
progpress ;  and  lines  from  Moscow  to  Kaffa,  and  from  Moscow 
to  Nijni-Novgorod,  are  projected. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  com,  timber,  hemp,  flax, 
tallow,  pitch,  tar,  leather,  wool,  and  furs.  The  chief  imports  are 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  woollens,  silks,  dye-stuffs,  tea,  wine,  and 
brandy. 

The  system  of  Christianity  established  in  Russia  is  that  of 
the  Greek  Church ;  but  Christians  of  other  denominations,  and 
even  Mohammedans  and  Pagans,  are  tolerated.  The  ecclesias- 
tics are  extremely  numerous,  and  enjoy  many  immunities  and 
privileges.  Their  religious  ceremonies,  particularly  on  fes- 
tival-days, are  splendid  and  imposing.  The  government  is  an 
absolute  monarchy,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  mili- 
tary despotism, — the  only  restraint  on  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
or  autocrat,  being  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 
Until  March  1861,  when  they  were  emancipated  by  an  im- 
perial decree,  the  gpreat  body  of  the  people  were  in  a  state 
of  vassalage ;  the  peasants,  or  boors,  being  the  serfs  of  the  pro- 
prietors on  whose  lands  they  were  bom.  The  resources  of  Rus- 
sia, were  they  less  scattered  and  better  manag^  would  be  very 
great.  Ita public  revenue,  however,  does  not  exceed  £44,000,000; 
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and  it  is  burdened  with  a  debt  of  £228,000,000.  The  number 
of  the  Russian  army  is  estimated  at  about  600,000  men.  As 
■(ddiers,  the  Russians  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues 
of  obedience  and  fortitude.  Under  good  officers  they  would  be 
almost  invincible ;  and  their  discipline  has  of  late  years  been 
greatly  improved. 

Education,  to  which  the  attention  of  government  has  latterly 
been  directed,  is  still  much  neglected  throughout  the  empire. 
By  an  imperial  ukase  issued  in  1802,  a  plan  was  prescribed 
somewhat  resembling  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland ;  but  it 
has  never  been  rendered  effective.  There  are  six  universities, 
three  lyceums,  and  twenty-seven  military  schools. 

The  nobility  live  in  good  style ;  but  there  is  still  a  rudeness 
in  their  magidficence  characteristic  of  a  half-barbarous  state. 
They  are,  however,  a  social  and  hospitable  people. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  European  Russia  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  How  many  govern- 
ments or  territories  does  it  contain?  How  many  of  them  are  partly 
in  Asia?  What  goveniment,  lying  in  Europe,  is  ranked  for 
admioistrative  purposes  among  toe  provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia? 
Name  the  governments  in  the  north.  Name  those  in  the  north- 
west. Name  those  in  the  west.  Name  those  in  the  centre.  Name 
those  in  the  east.  Name  those  in  the  south.  What  are  the  chief 
towns  which  have  not  the  same  names  as  the  governments  ?  What 
islands  belong  to  Russia?  Name  its  mountains.  What  are  its 
principal  lakes?    Name  its  chief  rivers. 

Where  are  Kaminiec,  Odessa,  Borodino,  St  Petersburg,  Cron- 
stadt.  Bender,  Jitomir  ?  etc.  Where  are  Lake  Ladoga,  Peipus,  the 
Ural  Mountains,  Lake  Ilmen?  Trace  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  the 
Oka,  the  Petchora,  the  Kama,  the  Dwina,  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Russia  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  From  what  country  and  at  what 
time  was  Finland  acquired  ?  When  and  from  what  country  was 
Bessarabia  acquired  ?  What  part  of  Russia  formerly  belonged  to 
Poland?  What  is  the  general  aspect  of  Russia?  In  what  part  of 
it  do  chains  of  hills  occur  ?  From  which  of  those  chains  do  the 
principal  rivers  take  their  rise  ?  What  is  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture in  southern  Russia? 

What  is  peculiar  in  the  climate  of  Russia  ?  What  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  this  peculiarity  ?  Is  the  summer  heat  great  ? 
What  are  the  principal  productions  of  the  northern,  middle,  and 
southern  provinces?  Where  do  luxuriant  meadows  occur? 
Where  are  hemp  and  flax,  tobacco  and  maize,  cultivated  ? 
What  varieties  of  fruits  are  found  in  the  different  regions  ?  What 
trees  abound  in  the  north?  What  domestic  animals  in  opposite 
parts  of  Russia  afford  a  proof  of  its  vast  extent  of  territory  ?  Menr 
tion  some  of  the  wild  anunals.    Where  do  the  most  extensive  mines 
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occur?  Where  and  when  wasplatmum  discovered  ?  Is  salt  com- 
mon in  any  part  of  Russia  ?    Where  do  springs  of  naphtha  occur  ? 

In  what  state  are  the  manufactures  of  Russia  ?  What  are  the 
principal  articles  of  manufacture?  What  facilitates  the  internal 
trade  r  How  is  a  communication  formed  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Caspian  ?  What  railways  are  opened  ?  What  railway  is  in  pro- 
gress, and  what  railways  are  projected  ?  What  are  the  principal 
articles  of  export?  What  are  the  chief  imports?  What  is  the 
established  religion  ?  Are  other  religions  tolerated  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  the  ecclesiastics  ?  What  is  remarkable  about  their  religious 
ceremonies?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  government?  Wlmt  is 
the  only  restraint  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign?  When  did  the 
great  body  of  the  people  cease  to  be  serfs  ?  What  is  the  state  of 
the  resources  of  this  empire  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  revenue 
and  debt  ?  What  is  the  numerical  amount  of  ita  army  ?  What  are 
tiie  characteristic  qualities  of  Russian  soldiers  ? 

In  what  state  is  education  in  Russia  ?  What  was  the  plan  pre- 
scribed for  its  improvement  by  the  imperial  ukase  of  1802  ?  How 
many  universities  are  there  ?  In  what  style  do  the  nobility  live  ? 
For  what  social  virtue  are  the  Russians  remarkable  ? 
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A^O,  a  seaport  of  Finland,  on 
the  promontory  formed  by  the  Gnlfii 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  P.  14,000. 
— W  27'  N.  Ut  22"  17'  E.  long. 

Ak'erman,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Bessarabia,  near  the  Junction 
of  the  Dniester  with  the  Black  Sea. 
Pop.  26,000.-46,  9  M.  80,  21  E. 

Aland,  the  principal  island  of  a 
group  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  18  miles  long  and  14  broad. 
It  was  captured  in  1854  by  the  British 
and  FrenclLwho  destroyed  the  forti- 
fications at  Bomarsnnd. 

Arma,  a  river  in  the  Crimea,  for 
mous  for  the  victory  over  the  Rus- 
idans,  gained  ui>on  its  banks,  by  the 
Anglo-French  army,  in  Sept.  1864. 

An'apa,  a  maritime  fortress  on  the 
Circassian  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
about  fifty  miles  south-east  from  Enl- 
kal6.  It  was  dismantled  and  evacu- 
ate by  the  Russians  on  the  approach 
of  the  Anglo-French  fleet  in  June 
1855.    Pop.  8000. 

Ar'abat,  a  fortress  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Crimea.  It  gives  name 
to  a  bay  in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  to 
the  remarkable  strip  or  tongue  of 
land  which  divides  the  Sea  of  Azov 
from  the  Siwash  or  Putrid  Sea. 

ArcAan'gel,  a  government  in  the  N., 
including  Nova  Zembla.    It  has  ex- 
tensive fisheries.    It  contains  886,934 
•qnare  miles.    Pop.  268,680. 
Arc^Mn'^gel,  the  capital  of  the  gov- 


ernment of  the  same  name,  and  the 
principal  eommercial  city  in  the  N. 
of  Russia,  about  40  miles  from  the 
Junction  of  the  Northern  Dwina  with 
the  White  Sea.  Pop.  24,000.-64,  82 
N.  40,  44  E. 

Astracan'or  AstrakAan',  a  govern- 
ment in  the  S.  E.,  lying  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  soil, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  ia 
barren.  Extent,  88^997  square  miles. 
Pop.  414,526. 

Astracan',  the  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  stands  on 
an  island  in  the  Volga,  about  60  miles 
fh)m  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  It 
has  considerable  trade,  and  large 
fisheries  on  the  Volga  and  Caspian. 
Pop.  46,000.-46, 18  N.  48,  5  E. 

Az'ov,  Sea  of,  the  Balus  Mceotis 
of  the  ancients;  it  communicates 
with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Straits  of 
Enikald  or  Kertch,  the  ancient  Cim- 
fnerian  Bosporus. 

BALAKLATA,  a  harbour  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Crimea. 
In  September  1854,  it  was  seized  by 
the  British,  who  afterwards  made  a 
railway  from  it  to  their  camp  before 
SebastopoL  Near  it  was  fought  a 
battle  in  October  1854,  in  which  600 
British  light  cavalnr  charged  a 
Russian  army.    Pop.  2600. 

Ben'der,  formerly  a  strongly  forti- 
fied town  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  Dniea- 
ter.    Pop.  IS/XX). 
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Ber'diansk  or  Berdlan'sU,  a  town 
with  a  good  harbour,  at  tlie  month 
of  the  river  Berda,  on  the  norttiem 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Pop.  6496. 

Berdi'tchew,  a  town  in  the  province 
Of  Volhynia,  with  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  60,281. 

Bessarabia,  a  province  between 
the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester,  ceded  by- 
Turkey  in  1812.  It  contains  13,dO^ 
■quare  miles.    Pop.  990,274. 

Bog  or  Bug,  a  river  which  issues 
from  a  lake  in  the  N.  of  Podolla, 
flows  through  that  government  and 
Kherson,  and  falls  into  the  estutty 
of  the  Dnieper. 

Borodi^no,  a  village  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  near  the  river 
Moskva,  memorable  for  a  desperate 
battle  fought  here,  on  7th  Sept  1812, 
between  the  Russians  and  French, 
when  about  80,000  fSell  on  e»ch  side. 

CAU^CASIA,  including  Circassia, 
a  lieutenantcy  extending  from  the 
Sea  of  AiEOV  to  the  Caspian,  and  con- 
taining all  the  Rusrian  territory  to 
the  south  of  the  rivers  Terek  and 
Kuban,  which  are  regarded  by  the 
Russians  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  Europe.  The  northern  part  of  the 
lieutenantcy  is  occupied  by  the  great 
mountain-range  of  Caucasus.  The 
mountaineers  of  Caucasia,  especially 
the  Circassians,  are  remarkable  for 
Uieir  elegance  of  person ;  the  beauty 
of  the  Circassian  women  has  long 
been  proverbial  in  the  east.  Extend 
117,427  square  miles.    Pop.  8,197,997. 

Cau'^casus  Mountains.  See  De- 
scriptive Table  of  Asia. 

Choc^Eira,  or  KAo'tin,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  in  Bessarabia,  on  the 
Dniester ;  it  was  ceded  by  the  Turks 
lnl812.    P.  8000.— 48, 28  N.  2«,  30  E. 

Circas'sia,  a  region  of  Caucasia, 
bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  inhab- 
ited by  warlike  tribes  who  have  long 
resisted  the  arms  of  Russia. 

Cour^and,  a  government  of  Rns- 
sinn  Poland,  separated  from  Livonia 
by  the  Southern  Dwina.  It  is  fertile 
but  ill  cultivated.  Area,  10,365  square 
miles.    Pop.  537,855. 

Crime'a  or  Crim  Tartary,  the 
Chersone'sus  Taurica  of  the  ancients, 
a  peninsula  in  the  S.  of  Taurida, 
washed  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  and  Joined  to  the  mainland 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop.  It  is 
divided  by  the  river  Salgir  into  two 
parts,  the  northern  and  larger  being 
barren  and  thinly  peopled,  the  south- 
em  being  traversed  by  a  range  of 


mountains  enclosliig  beantiftil  yal« 
leys,  rich  in  all  the  productions  of 
the  south.    Pop.  about  200,000. 

Cron'stadt,  a  seaport  and  strong 
fortress  in  the  government  of  St 
Petersburg,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
It  commands  the  passage  of  St  Peters- 
burg, from  which  it  is  distant  20 
miles,  and  is  the  principal  station  of 
the  Russian  navy.  It  was  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great,  who  employed 
800,000  men  in  the  work.  Pop. 
46,000.-59,  69  N.  29,  46  E. 

DA'^GO,  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  a  Ught- 
house  near  Dagerort,  its  chief  vil* 
lage.   Pop.  10,000.— 66»  66  M.  22, 1213. 

Dnie^'per  (Nee'^per),  the  ancient 
BoryathenBs,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  gevenunent  of  Smolensk,  and, 
after  a  winding  course,  falls  into  th« 
Black  Sea  below  Kherson. 

Dnies^ter  (Mees'terX  the  ancient 
TytaSj  a  large  river  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
in  Austrian  Galida,  enters  Russia  at 
Choczim  in  Bessarabia,  and  falls  into 
the  Black  Sea  near  Akerman. 

Don,  the  Tanaia  of  the  ancients^  a 
large  river  which  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tula,  and,  after  a  winding 
course,  empties  itself  by  several  chan- 
nels into  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

Don  Cos'sacks,  a  tribe  whose  ter* 
ritory  extends  along  the  lower  course 
of  the  Don.  It  contains  61,942  square 
miles.  Pop.  871,180.  The  greater 
part  of  the  male  inhabitants  are  cav- 
alry soldiers,  possessing  tiieir  lands 
as  the  price  of  their  service. 

Dor'pat,  a  town  of  Livonia,  with  a 
university  (the  oldest  in  Russia), 
founded  in  1632.    Pop.  14,000. 

Dwi'na,  Southern,  a  river  which 
issues  finom  the  Valdai  Hills,  ind 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  It  is 
navigable  through  nearly  its  whole 
course,  and  communicates  with  Lake 
Ladoga  and  St  Petersburg  by  a  canaL 

Dwi'na,  Northern,  a  large  rivei^ 
formed  by  the  junction  of  uab  Souk* 
hona  and  the  Jong,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vologda;  it  fidls  by  several 
channels  into  the  White  Sea,  below 
Archango). 

EKA'TERINOSLAV,  a  govern* 
ment  N.  of  Taurida,  containing  26^836 
square  mUes.    Pop.  1,039,097. 

Eka^terinoslav^,  the  capital  of  thd 
above  government,  on  the  Dnieper^ 
with  considerable  woollen  manufao* 
tures.    Pop.l&,9(XK 
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En'^ara,  a  lake  in  Rnsaian  Lapland, 
containing  numerous  islets. 

Enik^'al^,  Straits  of,  connecting 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov. 
See  Krbtcii. 

Estho'nia,  a  government  extending 
along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. It  coQtainii  7768  square  miles. 
Pop.  293,599. 

Enpato'ria,  formerly  called  Koslor, 
a  seaport  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Crimea.  In  the  bay  of  Kalamita, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  it,  the  Anglo- 
French  army  landed  in  September 
1864.  The  town  was  afterwards  forti- 
fied and  occupied  by  the  Turks,  who 
repulsed  an  attack  upon  it  by  the 
Russians  in  February  1856.  Pop. 
15,000. 

FINLAND,  an  extensive  country 
E.  of  Sweden,  to  which  it  belonged 
till  the  year  1809,  when  it  was  seized 
by  the  Russians.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  governments,  and  contains 
143,899  square  miles.    Pop.  1,632,977. 

Finland,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the 
Baltic  extending  to  St  Petersburg. 

GENIT^CHI,  a  small  seaport,  on 
the  narrow  strait  of  the  same  name 
which  connects  the  Siwash  or  Putrid 
Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

Georg^vesk'',  a  fortified  town  in  the 
government  of  Stavropol,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Kouma.    Pop.  3000. 

Grod'no,  a  government  in  Russian 
Poland,  containing  14,528  square 
miles,  and  827,200  inhabitants. 

Grod^no,  the  capital  of  the  above 

government,  on  the  Miemen.  Here 
tanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  sought 
his  last  retreat,  and  finally  abdicated 
his  crown  in  1797.    Pop.  16,000. 

HAN'GO  and  HANGO  HEAD, 
a  harbour  and  promontory  on  the 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Here 
a  British  boat's  crew,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  were  killed  or  taken  prison- 
ers by  the  Russians  in  June  1855. 

HeKsingfors,  a  seaport  and  strong 
fortress,  the  capital  of  Finland,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Pop.  16,000.— 
60,11  N.25,0E. 

II/MEN,  a  lake  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Novgorod.  It  is  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  communicates  with 
Lake.  Ladoga  by  the  river  Yolkov 
and  a  canal. 

Ink'ermann,  a  mined  town  near 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  har- 
bour of  SebastopoL  It  gave  name 
to  an  obstinate  and  bloody  conflict 
between  the  Anglo-French  and  Rus- 
Mi*n  Mrmie§  on  ttB  6th  November 


1864,  when  the  Russians  were  beaten 
back  with  great  loss. 

JAROSLAV  (YaroslavO,  a  gov- 
ernment traversed  by  the  Volga,  and 
surrounded  by  Vologda,  Kostroma, 
Vladimir,  Tver,  and  Novgorod.  It 
contains  13,836  square  miles.  Fop. 
928,445. 

Jaroslav^,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Volga,  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  an 
academy  and  theological  college.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  silk, 
linen,  and  leather.    Pop.  28,000. 

Ji'tomir  or  Zy'tomir,  the  capital 
of  Volhynia,  on  the  Teterev.  Pop. 
12,000.-60, 10  N.  28,  46  £. 

K  AF^  A  or  Feodo'sia,  a  seaport  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Crimea.    P.  8000. 

KaKamita  Bay,  a  lai^  inlet  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Crimea,  mem- 
orable as  the  landing-place  of  the 
Anglo-French  army  which  invaded 
the  Crimea  in  September  1864. 

Kal^'iscb,  a  manufacturing  city  in 
Poland,  on  the  Prosna.    Pop.  15,000. 

Kalu'^ga,  a  government  bounded 
by  Moscow.  Smolensk,  Orlov,  and 
Tula.  It  nas  considerable  trade 
and  manufactures.  Extent,  12,068 
square  miles.    Pop.  1/X)6,671. 

Kalu^'ga,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Oka.    P.  32,500. 

Ka'^ma,  a  river  which  rises  in  Vi- 
atka,  traverses  Perm,  and  Joins  the 
Volga  24  miles  below  Kazan. 

Kaminlec  or  Kami''enetz,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  government  of  Podolla, 
near  the  Dniester.    Pop.  16,000. 

Kan'dalask,  a  gulf  of  the  White 
SetL  stretching  into  Russian  Lapland. 

Kaz'^an,  a  government  to  the  S.  of 
Viatka,  inhabited  by  people  who  are 
chiefly  of  Tartar  origin.  Extend 
23,466  square  miles.    Pop.  1,482,066. 

Kaz'an,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Kazanka,  near 
its  Junction  with  the  Volga.  It  is 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  university  founded  in  1804. 
It  has  an  extensive  trade.    P.  66,257. 

Kertch,  a  seaport  of  the  Crimea, 
on  the  Straits  of  Enikal6,  or,  as  they 
are  frequently  called,  the  Straits  of 
Kertch.  It  was  captured  by  the 
British  and  French  allies  in  May 
1866.    Pop.  8228. 

KAarkor',  Charkov^,  or  the 
UOcraine,  a  government  S.  of  Kursk 
and  E.  of  Poltava.  It  contain! 
20,731  square  miles.    Pop.  1,602,139. 

KAarkov',  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  ou  ua  amall  rivers 
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KharkoT  and  I^pan.  Its  monastic 
college  was,  in  1808,  erected  into  a 
onivereity.    Pop.  18,000. 

KAer^son,  or  Cher'son,  a  govern^ 
ment  in  the  S.  on  the  Blacic  Sea, 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dnies- 
ter. It  contains  2^363  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,083,862. 

KAer^son,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  right  bank  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  The 
philanthiopic  Howard  died  here  in 
1790,  and  is  buried  abont  four  miles 
firom  the  town,  where  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
Pop.  12,000.-46, 38  N.  32,  38  £. 

Kichinev^,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  BessaraUa.    Pop.  63,409. 

Kiev  (Kioo^  a  government  on  the 
Dnieper.  Its  soil  is  fertile.  Extent, 
lOjfSO  square  miles.    Pop.  1304,970. 

Kiev  (Kioo'X  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
arehUshop  and  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity Ibunded  in  1833.  Pop.  62,497^— 
60,  27  N.  da  27  E. 

Kolgniev^  "'  dreary  and  thinly  in- 
habited island  in  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Kostro'ma,  a  government  sur- 
rounded by  Vologda,  Viatka,  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  Vladimir,  and  Jaroslav. 
Extent,  30,506  square  miles.  Pop. 
1^)56,557. 

Kostro'^ma,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Volga,  near  its 
Junction  with  the  Kostrom  a.  P.14/XX). 

Kow^no,  a  government  on  the 
Baltic,  having  Coarland  on  the  north, 
and  the  river  Niemen  on  the  south. 
It  contains  16,937  square  miles,  and 
has  a  population  of  982,596.  The 
capital  is  Kowno. 

KulMin,  a  river  which  has  its  source 
in  Mount  Caucasus,  and,  flowing 
westward,  divides  into  two  branches, 
forming  the  island  of  Taman  between 
the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Russians  regard  the  Kuban,  on 
the  west,  and  the  Terek,  on  the  east, 
as  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Kursk,  or  Coursk,  a  government 
bounded  by  Orlov,  Voronetz,  the 
Ukraine,  and  Tchemigov.  It  con- 
tains 17.220  square  miles.  P.  1,836,949. 

Kursk,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  near  the  Seim ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  em- 
pire.   Pop.  26,000. 

LA'DOGA,  LAKE,  surrounded  by 
the  governments  of  St  Petersburg, 
Oloneti^  and  Viborg,  is  the  largest 


lake  in  Europe,  being  190  miles  long 
and  70  broad.  It  is  connected  by 
canals  with  Lake  Ilmen  and  the 
Volga,  so  as  to  allow  of  passage  by 
water  from  the  Baltic  to  tiie  Caspian. 

Libau",  a  seaport  in  Courland.  P. 
10,000.-66,  31  N.  20,  56  E. 

Livo'nia,  a  maritime  government, 
having  Esthonia  on  the  N.  and  Cour- 
land on  the  S.  It  exports  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  corn.  Extent^ 
17,472  square  miles.    Pop.  863,036. 

Lovi'^sa,  a  small  town  on  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Ita 
harbour  was  defended  by  a  strong  for- 
tress, which  was  blown  up  by  the 
British  fleet  in  July  1865,  when  the 
town  was  accidentally  burned. 

Lublin,  a  town  in  Poland,  with 
considerable  trade.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a  government  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  16,056. 

MARaOPOL,  or  Marian^opol,  a 
maritime  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kamisus,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov.    Pop.  4603.  • 

Minsk,  a  government,  extending 
from  the  Dwina  on  the  N.  to  Volhy- 
nia  on  the  S.  It  is  a  level  district, 
with  immense  forests.  Extent,  34,063 
square  miles.    Pop.  983,138. 

Minsk,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  and  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, on  the  Swistocz.    P.  24,000. 

Mitt'au,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Courland,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Riga.    Pop.  10,000. 

Mogilev,  or  Mo'gAilev,  a  fertile 
government  to  the  E.  of  Minsk.  Ex- 
tent, 18^6  square  miles.   P.  873,88a 

Mo'^ilev,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Dnieper.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  and  of  a  Roman-catholic 
archbishop.  Pop.  21,000.-53,  50  N. 
30,  24E. 

Mos^'coto,  a  central  government, 
among  the  least  extensive  but  most 
populous  provinces  in  the  empire. 
Its  trade  and  mnnufactures  are  very 
considerable.  It  contains  12,406 
square  miles.    Pop.  1480,405. 

Mos''coi0  (Ituss.  Moskva),  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  empire,  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  of  its  internal  com- 
merce,  and  tlie  seat  of  a  university 
founded  in  1759.  It  stands  on  the 
navigable  river  Moskva.  Almost  the 
whole  city  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
its  inhabitants,  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French  army  in  Septeml>er 
1812.  It  has  been  ^Axvca  T«.Vra$L\i^vEA. 
\  in  aomQ  ptixU  "nXtiEi  VcLCx«»aA^  v^^sar 
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donr.  The  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  eitr  is  the  Kremlin,  which  con- 
tains the  ancient  palace  of  the  cxars. 
Pop.  868,766.-66,  46  N.  87, 88  E. 

MAR^'YA,  a  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  St  Petersburg.  Here  the 
Swedes  under  Charles  XII.'  defeated 
the  Russians  in  1700.    Pop.  6600. 

Ne^va,  a  river  which  issues  firom 
Lake  Ladoga,  and,  after  a  course  of 
86  miles,  empties  itself  by  three 
months  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Nicolaiev^i  a  seaport  of  Kherson, 
on  the  Bog.    Pop.  12,000. 

Niemen.  See  Descriptive  Table  of 
Pbussia,  p.  180. 

NiJ'^ni-Nov^gorod,  a  central  govern- 
ment E.  of  Vladimir,  containing 
19,406  square  miles.    Pop.  14tl6,001. 

NU'ni-Nov^gorod,the  capitalof  the 
above  government,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga.  It  is  a 
^ace  of  great  internal  trade,  and  is 
famed  for  its  yearly  fair,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe.    Pop.  20,000. 

Ne^va  Zem^la,  two  large  islands 
in  the  Arctic  Oomh,  separated  fh>m 
the  mainland  by  Waigats  Island  and 
Stndts. 

Nor'gorod,  a  government  to  the  E. 
of  St  Petersburg-  Extent,  46,940 
square  miles.    Pop.  812,464. 

Nov'gorod,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  once  tiie  most  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  in  a 
beautiful  plain  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
Lake  Ilmen.    Pop.  7000. 

ODES'SA,  a  thriving  city  and  sea- 
port in  the  government  of  Kherson, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  rivers 
Dniester  and  Bog.  It  has  a  great 
export  trade,  especially  in  com.  Pop. 
107,870.-46,  29  N.  80,  48  £. 

Otf'sel,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.    Pop.  40/X)0. 

Olca,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
government  of  Orlov,  and  falls  into 
ttie  Volga  at  Mijni-Novgorod. 

OKonetz,  a  government  south  of 
Archangel,  containing  66,896  square 
miles.    Pop.  286,946. 

Ol^'onetz,  a  town  in  the  above  gov- 
ernment, near  Lake  Ladoga;  here 
Peter  the  Great  constructed  his  first 
dockyard.    Pop.  8000. 

One'ga,  a  lake  in  Olonetz,  180  miles 
long,  and  from  80  to  46  broad.  It  is 
connected  by  the  river  S  wir  with  Lake 
Ladoga. 

One'ga,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
8.  ;E.  of  Olonetz,  and  flows  north- 
wmrdinto  the  Onlf  of  Onegti. 
<yrenbourg,  «  govemmeoi  in  the 


S.  E.  between  Perm  and  Astracan, 
extending  across  the  Ural  Mountaias 
into  Asiatic  Russia.  It  is  fruitful  in 
g^rain,  and  maintains  numerous  flocks 
and  herds.  Extent  98,604  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,919,690. 

O^renbourg,  a  fortified  city,  for^ 
merly  the  capital  of  the  above  gov- 
ernment, on  the  Ural.  It  has  a  great 
trade  with  Central  Asia.  P.  20,000. 
—61,  46  N.  66,  6  E. 

Orlov,  or  O'reL  a  government  in 
the  interior,  S.  of  Tula  and  Kaluga. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  com  countries  in 
Russia.  Extent)  18,061  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,446,900. 

Orlov,  or  O^rel,  the  capital  of  the 
above  govemmenti  oh  the  Oka,  with 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  40,000. 

Ou'fii  (OofaX  the  capital  of  Oren- 
bonrg,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Oufa 
and  Bielaia.    Pop.  6000. 

PEITUS,  LAKE,  surrounded  by 
the  governments  of  St  Petersburg 
and  Livonia.  It  is  60  miles  long  and 
86  broad,  and  eommunicates  with  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  river  Narva. 

Pen'za,  a  government  in  the  E., 
having  NijuT- Novgorod  on  the  N. 
and  &iratov  on  the  S.  It  containi 
14,466  square  miles.    Pop.  1,186,960 

Pen'za,  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, near  the  Sura.    Pop.  11/XX). 

Per'ekop,  a  small  town  in  the  Tau- 
rida,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
Crimea  with  the  continent  Pop.  900. 

Perm,  a  government,  stretching 
across  the  Ural  Mountahis  into  Asi- 
atic Russia,  containing  79,226  square 
miles.    Pop.  2,012,806. 

Perm,  the  capital  of  the  above  gov- 
ernment, and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, on  the  Kama.   Pop.  10,000. 

Pemau'',  a  seaport  of  Livonia,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Pop.  10^000.— 
68,  22  N.  24,  82  £. 

Petcho'ra,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  Calls  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Pe^tersburg,  S^  a  government  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  containing  17,098  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,060,^. 

PB'^TBBSBUito,  St,  the  capital  of 
the  above  government  and  the  metro- 
polis of  the  empire.  It  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Neva  with  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  Founded  by  Peter 
the  Great  hi  1708,CatherineII.madeit 
the  permanent  residence  of  the  court. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  eities  in  Europe. 
It  has  a  university,  (bunded  in  1819. 
Pop.4d4jnft.--«»tMH.M,l«  E. 


BtSSIA 

iTodik'.tlie  oiprialsf  the  gr 


Pop.  1,!30^7. 

Po^tniLHUrgfluid  fertile  oiuiitE 
bMvHB  Rninds  ud  Oennui}'. 
V44  long  ui  ladependflnt  Unffdon 
|nt^   Id  17;^  KdhIs,  AnsCria,  in 
Pnudk.  partltloiwd  part  of  its  Icrr 

Ihlrd  Hid  flnil  diTiiiDD  wu  mad 
Tho  pnaent  KtoRdom  nf  Poland  or 
glnUed  in  Iba  Rnind  dach;  o!  Wa 
•fcv,  fonaedbr  lliqnteaii  £^  is  ItiQ 
■nd  HilBi»d  by  (he  Congreu  < 
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KOTMnmBirt,  on  th«  Ok»,  ths  ■«  df 
itibiihsp,  tnd  remukalilB  lar  [U 
roue  cliurches.    Pop,  10.000. 

u.     It   li   .lrODgl7  (orliflsd. 

Pop.    70,463.-68,    67    N. 


klnffdom  ta  nov  y&tqally  iDcorpor 
IfBt,    «,T7B    musra    mil™.      Pop 


tallTdefesUdbyliieKuBsiiiis.    Fo] 
IflgOO. 

Pop.  6sn,se7, 
Pskov,  the  caplWl  of  tho  .hoy 


Lb  Bcpu«led  by  the  narrow  Ft 
tanilcalleattie"ToniniDof  An 
REVEL,  tbe  upitoi  or  tliegc 
men  of  B^thDnlii.  oo  a  In;  i 
OulforFlnHnd.  lilBaplacao 
iMomlilo  trada,  villi   an  cic 

Pop.  sftfw).— B9.  as  N.  ai,  M  K 

nmUinlni;  iBfti2  tnKmn  miiei. 
KJuM'tB,  thf  oapiai  a!  Ilie 


IS  waa  lurmgu,  m  loou.  out  m  ponioni 
of  thB  prOTincoe  of  Simhlrik,  Btr*. 
to».  and  Orsohonrg,  asd  contain) 
•' ""  iquare  mlleo.    Pop.  ].4ro,Ml. 


r'aioT,  tb«  ca^tAl  of  t^e  abovo 


nou  !bi  \Ix  ^g«  bT  the  Biitlah  and 
breach  In  1S&4  and  IfiGG.  Then  th« 
lonth  Bido  of  Eba  tomi,  iDcludinv  tjig 
•iTHoal  and  docks,  vaa  taken  and  d^ 
•troyed—M,  M  N.  83,  BO  E. 
^imlrfrak,  1  goTerament  balween 
xan  and  SantoT,  tnvened  by  tba 


^pital  of  Tanrida, 
Pcni.  1G.S7S.— M,  68  N.  31,  3  E. 

inii™Ind  \m.m  inhahiUBta. 

on  tbeDDiaper,  Hon.  In  1813,  the  fint 
Important  Btand  a^nit  the  Frenck 

BpltEtKr'gen.  a  groop  of  deaolata 
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StavTopof,  a  goremment  bet-rcen 
the  Caacasus  on  the  south  and  As- 
^  tracan  and  the  Goantiy  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  on  the  north.  It  is  re- 
garded, for  administrative  purposes, 
as  in  Asiatic  Russia  (in  the  lieuten- 
antcy  of  Caucasia).  It  contains 
61,617  Bouare  miles.  Pop.  604,126. 
Its  chief  towns  are  Stavropol  (pop. 
7000),  and  Georgievesk  (pop.  SOOO). 

8-reaborg',  a  seaport  and  strong  for- 
tress in  Finland ;  it  was  bombarded 
and  greatly  damaged  by  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet  in  August  1865.  Pop. 
4000. 

TAG'ANROG,  a  fortified  seaport 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov ; 
its  public  buildings  were  destroyed  by 
the  Anglo-French  fleet  in  June  1866. 
Pop.  22,000  —47, 12  N.  88,  42  E. 

Tampan,  an  island  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
river  Kuban. 

Tam^bov,  a  government  W.  of 
Penza  and  Saratov,  containing  26,272 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,808,172. 

Tamniwv,  capital  of  the  above  gov- 
ernment, and  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop;  it  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  20,000. 

TauMda,  a  government  in  the  S., 
comprehending  the  Crimea  and  a 
considerable  tract  on  the  mainland 
V.  and  N.  E.  of  that  peninsula.  Ex- 
tent, 23,864  square  miles.  Pop. 
660,609. 

Tcher^ask,  the  capital  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  on  the  Aksai,  a  branch  of 
the  Don ;  it  is  surrounded  by  water 
and  marshes.    Pop.  16,000. 

TcheKnigov,  a  fertile  government 
N.  of  Poltava  and  E.  of  the  Dnieper, 
containing  21,026  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,401379. 

Tcher^nigov,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  Desna ;  it 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Pop. 
7600.-61,  80  N.  81,  20  E. 

Te^rek,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Mount  Elburz,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Caucasus  range,  and  flowing  east- 
irard,  enters  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Russians  regard  it  as  the  boundary  at 
this  point  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

Tula  (Too'la),  a  government  S.  of 
Moscow,  containing  11,627  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,126,617. 

Tu'la,  the  capital  of  the  above  gov- 
ernment, at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tnlitza  and  Oupa,  may  be  called  the 
Birmingham  of  EuseXh.  It  has  a 
eaoDOD-foundry,  and  extensive  manu- 


factures of  arms,  hardware,  and  ctit- 
leiy.  Pop.  60,641.-64, 11  N.  87, 20  E. 

Tver  (Twer),  a  government  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Novgorod,  cov- 
ered with  forests.  It  contains  26,736 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,466,194. 

Tver  (Twer),  the  capital  of  the 
above  government ;  it  is  a  handsome 
city  on  the  road  from  St  Petersburg 
to  Moscow,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tvertza  and  the  Volga.  Pop.  24,000. 

U'LEABORG,  a  seaport  of  Fin- 
land, near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.    Pop.  4600. 

U'^ral  Mountains,  an  extensive 
range,  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
Several  of  the  peaks  rise  to  between 
8000  and  9000  feet  above  the  sea. 

U^ral,  a  river  which  has  its  source 
in  the  above  mountains,  divides  Eu- 
rope from  Asia,  and  flows  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

VAI'GATZ  (Wai'gatz),  an  island 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  the  S.  of  Nova 
Zembla,  separated  from  the  continent 
by  the  strait  of  Yaigatz. 

Yardal  Hills,  a  range  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Novgorod  and  Tver,  rising 
to  the  height  of  1200  feet. 

Va'sa  (Wa'sa),  a  seaport  of  Fin- 
land, on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop. 
4000. 

Viafka,  a  government  in  the  E., 
between  Kostroma  and  Perm,  con- 
taining 64,771  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,051,914. 

Yiatka,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
yiatka  and  Chlinooka.    Pop.  7000. 

Vilwrg,  a  fortress  and  seaport  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Pop.  4000.— 
60,  42  N.  28,  46  E. 

Vistula.  See  Descriptive  Table  ot 
Prussia,  p.  181. 

Vitebsk",  a  government  to  the  E. 
of  Courland,  containing  17,009  square 
miles.    Pop.  748,624. 

Vitebsk',  the  capital  of  the  above 

fovemment,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
outhem  Dwina  and  Viteba.    Pop. 
17,000. 

Vlad'imir,  a  government  to  the  E. 
of  Moscow,  containing  18,082  square 
miles.    Pop.  1.221,720. 

Vlad'imir,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government.    Pop.  7400. 

Vol'ga  (Wol'ga),  the  largest  river 
in  Europe,  rises  among  the  Valdai 
Hills  near  the  frontier  of  Novgorod, 
and  flows  eastward  till  it  reaches  the 
city  of  Kazan,  below  which  it  is 
I  joined  \yy  lbe¥.KaA\  \i  t^^u  t&kea  a 
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loatherly  dlrectioii,  luid,  after  aepar- 
•ting  into  namerous  branches,  dia- 
cha^iea  its  waters  by  70  mouths  into 
the  Caspian.  It  is  navigable  through 
almost  its  whole  course. 

Yolgsk,  a  town  in  the  goremment 
of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  with  large 
mannfactures  of  arms.    Pop.  13,280. 

Yolhy'nia,  a  fertile  government  in 
Polish  Russia,  between  Grodno  and 
Podolia.  Extent,  27,039  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,488,887. 

Yolog'da.an  extensive  government 
8.  of  Archangel,  containing  161,384 
aqnare  miles.    Pop.  929,689. 

Yolog'da,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Yologda;  it  has 
an  active  trade  and  a  number  of 
mana£M:tares.    Pop.  14,000. 

Yo'ronetz,  a  government  N.  W.  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  containing  26,441 
■qaare  miles.    Pop.  1,840,146. 


Yo^ronetz,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yoronetz  and  the  Don ;  it  has  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  18,600. 

WAR'ANGER,  a  bay  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  between  Swedish  and  Rus- 
sian Lapland. 

War'saw,  the  capital  of  Poland, 
flnely  situated  on  the  Vistula.  It 
suffered  terribly  in  the  sieges  of  1794 
and  1831  •  It  has  sonce  handsome  pub- 
lic buildings.  Its  university  was  sui>- 
pressed  in  1834.  Pop.  161,366,  of  whom 
36,000  are  Jews^62, 13  N.  21,  0  E. 

Wil'na,a  government  on  the  Baltic 
to  the  S.  of  Courland,  containing 
16,126  square  miles.    Pop.  840,379. 

WiKna,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  Greek  and  a  Roman-catholic  bishop, 
and  until  1832  was  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity.   Pop.  46,881.-64, 41 N.  26, 17  E. 


PRUSSIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Germany  and  the  Baltic ;  W.  by  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  France ;  S.  by  Germany  and  Austria ; 
E.  by  Poland  and  Russia.  It  contains  108,410  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  17,739,913. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Prussia  (Proper) In  East  Prussia,  Konigsberg,  Tilsit,  Memel: 

In  West  Prussia^  Dantzig,  Elbing,  Thorn. 
Pomerania Stettin,  Stralsund,  Colberg. 

Silesia Breslan,  Glogan,  Gorlitz. 

Brandenburg Berlin,  Potsdam,  Brandenburg,  Frankfort- 

on-the-Oder,  Custrin. 

Prussian  Saxony Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Halle,  Erfurt. 

Westphalia Munster,  Minden,  Paderborn. 

Bhenish  Prussia Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Cleves,  Bonn,  Coblentz, 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treves. 
Hohenzollem Hechingen,  Sigmaringen. 

Islands. — Rugen,  Usedom,  Wollin. 

Rivers.— Rhine,  Ems,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,  Warta,  Nie- 
men  or  Memel,  Pregel. 

Gdlfs,  etc. — Gulf  of  Dantzic,  Gross  HafF,  Frische  Haff, 
Curische  Haff,  Spirding  See. 

REMARKS. 

Prussia  extends  from  49°  8  to  65°  50'  N.  lat.,  awd  ^t^wv  <cf  \ft 
22'' 50" E.  long.    Its  greatest  lengtli  from  eaftl  \o  \?^%\.N&  ^iSwssiJw 
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720  miles ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  from  80  to 
S50  miles.  It  comprehends  the  north  of  Poland  and  great  part 
of  the  north  of  Germany.  Westphalia  and  Rhenish  Prussia  are 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  other  German  states.  Hohenzollem  is  encircled 
by  Wurtemberg  and  Baden. 

To  its  detached  provinces  no  general  description  wiU  apply ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  Prussia  shows  a  level  surface.  Its 
yivers  are  slow  in  their  current,  flowing  from  south  to  north. 
» Its  mountain-tracts  are  the  Riesengebirge  in  Silesia  and  the 
Harz  in  Saxony,  abounding  in  wood,  probably  the  remains  of 
the  Hercynian  Forest;  but  these  are  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  general,  the  soil  is  poor,  being  sandy  and  covered  with 
heath.  Silesia  and  Rhenish  Prussia  are  the  most  fertile  and 
populous  districts.  In  the  eastern  provinces  the  climate  is 
cold,  in  the  western  it  is  warmer  than  that  of  England  in 
similar  latitudes. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth,  and  is 
pursued  with  skill  and  diligence  in  most  of  the  provinces. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  raised,  both  for  home-con- 
sumption and  for  exportation.  The  vineyards  of  Rhenish 
Prussia  are  extensive  and  valuable.  Silesia  and  Westphalia 
h^ve  long  been  noted  for  their  linens,  the  weaving  of  which  is 
the  chief  employment  of  the  lower  orders  in  these  provinces, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  likewise  in  Pomerania.  Woollen 
cloths  and  cotton  goods  are  extensively  manufactured,  espec< 
ially  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  at  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  and 
Grefeld;  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  the  industry 
of  the  people  has  been  successfully  exerted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  leather,  iron,  copper  ware,  and  cutlery.  Cotton 
cloths  and  hardware  are  the  only  manufactures  carried  on  in 
large  factories, — wooUens  and  linens  being  made  by  families  in 
their  own  cottages. 

Prussia  is  not  rich  in  minerals ;  but  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  the  Harz,  iron,  copper,  lead,  vitriol,  alum,  saltpetre, 
and  small  quantities  of  silver  are  found.  Salt-springs  abound 
in  Prussian  Saxony.  Amber  is  met  with  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  several  parts  of  Prussia  Proper, — particularly  near 
Pillau,  on  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  the  Frische  llaff. 

In  its  rivers  and  canals  Prussia  has  great  advantages  for 

internal  trade ;  and  in  its  seaports  on  the  Baltic  foreign  com- 

merce  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity.    The  chief  ex- 
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ports  are  com,  wool,  timber,  linseed,  Bhenisli  wine,  flax,  and 
Unen.  The  principal  imports  are  the  colonial  produce  and  the 
mantiflEictares  of  Great  Britain.  Although  some  unwise  restric- 
tions still  fetter  its  commerce,  the  commercial  league  called  the 
Zollverein,  of  which  Prussia  is  the  head,  has  been  the  means 
of  establishing  a  firee  system  of  internal  trade  throughout  Ger- 
many*  An  extensire  system  of  railways  has  been  for  some 
time  in  operation,  radiating  from  Berlin  to  the  frontiers. 

The  form  of  government  was  long  that  of  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy, nearly  absolute.  In  1847,  King  Frederick  William 
lY^  granted  a  constitution,  with  an  Upper  and  Lower  House  of 
Bepresentatives.  The  established  religion  is  Calvinistic  and 
Lutheran  Protestantism ;  but  the  followers  of  other  creeds  ara 
very  numerous,  and  not  only  enjoy  free  toleration,  but  are 
admissible  to  all  offices  in  the  state. 

Since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  military  tactics  and  discipline ;  and  the  troops  of 
Prussia  rank  among  the  bravest  and  most  efficient  in  Europe. 
The  regular  army  amounts  to  about  213,000,  and  the  landwehr^ 
or  militia,  to  about  450,000.  The  annual  revenue  is  £18,9 1 2,000 
sterling,  and  the  debt  £40,451,000.  The  manners  of  the  Prus- 
sians are  essentially  German ;  but  several  marked  shades  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  Saxon  neighbours. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  is  education  more  general  than  in 
P*russia.  Besides  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle,  Breslau, 
Bonn,  Greifswalde,  and  Konigsberg,  there  are  in  most  of  the 
£preat  towns  preparatory  academies  called  gymnasia;  while 
24,000  schools  place  elementary  education  within  the  reach 
of  the  lowest  orders.  Attendance  on  school,  indeed,  is  enjoined 
by  law.  The  literary  and  scientific  annals  of  the  country  are 
adorned  by  the  names  of  Cluverius,  Copernicus,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Fahrenheit,  Kant,  Klopstock,  Handel,  Beethoven, 
Nicolai,  Mendelssohn,  Spalding,  the  Humboldts,  etc. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Prussia?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  What  are 
its  divisions.  What  are  the  principal  towns  in  Khenish  Prussia?  In 
Hohenzollem?  In  Westphalia  ?  In  Prassian  Saxony  ?  In  Bran- 
denburg? InPomerania?  In  Silesia?  InPosen?  In  West  Prus- 
sia ?  In  East  Prussia  ?  Where  are  Elbing,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Dantzic, 
Stettin,  Colberg,  Halberstadt,  Dusseldorf,  Pillau,  Coblenz  ?  etc. 

Name  the  rivers  of  Prussia.  Name  its  gulfs.  Trace  the  course 
of  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Pregel*  the  Vistula^  eta.  W\i«s\^  vc^^2cA 
QroBs  Hafff  Spirdiag  See,  Curische  Haff,  Eii&chA  ¥lsSL*i 
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Between  vrhat  degrees  of  latitade  and  longitude  is  Prossiar 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  hreadth?  What  divisions 
of  it  are  separated  from  the  rest  hy  Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel  ? 
What  province  is  surrounded  hy  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  ?  What 
appearance  does  the  greater  part  of  Prussia  present?  What  is 
remarkable  about  its  rivers  ?  What  are  its  mountain-tracts  ?  In 
what  do  these  mountain-tracts  abound  ?  What  is  the  general  quality 
of  the  soil  ?  What  are  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Prussia  ?  What 
kind  of  climate  has  Prussia?  In  what  state  is  agriculture?  For 
what  manufactures  have  Silesia  and  Westphalia  long  been  famous  ? 
What  are  the  only  manufactures  carried  on  in  lar^e  factories  ? 

What  metals  are  found  among  the  Harz  Mountains  ?  What  kind 
of  springs  occur  in  Prussian  Baxony  ?  Where  does  amber  particu- 
larly abound?  What  advantages  does  Prussia  enjoy  for  internal 
trade  ?  Has  it  much  foreign  commerce  ?  What  are  its  principal 
exports  and  imports  ?  What  have  been  the  effects  of  the  Prussian 
commercial  lea£;ue  ? 

What  is  the  lorm  of  government  in  Prussia  ?  What  is  the  estab- 
lished reli^on?  What  freedom  is  extended  to  the  followers  of 
other  religions  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  Prussian  soldiery  ? 
What  is  the  present  amount  of  the  army?  What  people  do  the 
Prussians  resemble  in  manners  ?  Is  education  much  attended  to  in 
Prussia?  What  literary  institutions  does  it  possess?  Mention 
some  of  the  distinguished  names  that  adorn  its  literary  and  scientific 
Annals. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  (Aix-la- 
ShapelOf  Germ.  Aachen,  an  ancient 
dtj  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  celebrated 
for  its  hot  baths ;  it  was  the  favour- 
ite residence  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  SQccesHors.  Pop.  66,260.-60'  46' 
N.  lat.  6*  4'  E.  long. 

BAR'MEN,  a  thriving  manafac- 
turing  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
Fop.,lncluding  suburbs,  44,681. 

Ber^g^n,  the  chief  town  of  the 
island  of  Rugen.    Pop.  8000. 

Berlin',  the  capital  of  Branden- 
burg and  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
situated  on  the  Spree,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  has  many 
scientific  and  litenuy  institutions, 
inclnding  a  celebrated  nniversity 
founded  in  1810 ;  and  it  is  the  seat  of 
extensive  trade  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  438,961.-62, 81  N.  18, 23  E. 

Biele'feld,  a  town  in  Westphalia, 
the  centre  of  the  linen  and  damask 
manufactures.    Pop.  10,800. 

Bonn,  an  ancient  town  in  Rhenish 

Prussia,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 

left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  the  seat  of  a 

flourishing  university.      Here   the 

mualcAl  eomponer  Beethoven  was 

bom  in  1772.    Pop.l6fi(30, 


Bran'^denbarg,  a  large  and  populous 
province,  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  It  contains  16^632  square 
miles.    Pop.  2,829,996. 

Bran'denburg,  a  town  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  province,  on  the 
Havel.    Pop.  16,000. 

Brau'ensberg,  a  commercial  town 
in  E.  Prussia,  near  the  Frische  Haff. 
Pop.  8660. 

Bres-nau,  the  capital  of  Silesia, 
situated  on  the  Oder.  It  has  an  ez- 
tenrive  trade  and  large  manufactures, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  univer- 
sity.   Pop.  129,813.-61,  6  N.  17,  4  E. 

Brieg,  a  strong  town  in  Silesia,  on 
the  Oder,  with  extensive  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  12,000. 

Brom1)erg,  a  town  of  Posen,  on 
the  Brahe,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Vistula.    Pop.  9600. 

Burg,  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town  in  Prussian  Saxony.  Pop. 
11,000. 

CLEVES,  an  ancient  town  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  near  the  Rhine, 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  7600. 

Coblenz",  a  strong  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
ooofLuence  ot  \)\'ft  1&.YvSxa  ax>)i  the 
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Hoflelle,  opposite  the  fortress  of  £b- 
nnbreitstein.    Pop.  26,000. 

Col^rg  or  Koll)erg,  a  fortified 
seaport  in  Poroerania,  on  the  Per- 
sante.   Pop.  7610.— M,  9  N.  15, 34  E". 

Colore'  (Koln),  the  Oolonia  Ag- 
rippina  of  the  Romans,  the  capital 
of  Rhenish  Pmssia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  It  has  a  great  trade, 
and  is  the  chief  mediam  of  iuter- 
conrse  between  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. The  anfinished  cathedral  is 
the  finest  structure  in  Grermany. 
Here  Rubens  the  iMtinter  was  bom  in 
1677.   Pop.  1U,441.— 60, 66  N.  6, 67  E. 

Gos^in  or  Koslin,  a  town  in  Po- 
merania,  near  the  Baltic,  with  wool- 
len manufactures.    Pop.  8230. 

Gre'feld,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, with  considerable  manufactures 
of  silk.    Pop.  46,197. 

Culm  or  Kulm,  a  fortified  town  in 
West  Prussia,  on  the  Vistula.  P.  6600. 

Curische  Haff  (Koo'rish  Haff),  a 
lake  or  biy  in  East  Prussia,  about 
70  miles  in  length,  but  of  very  un- 
equal breadth. 

Cus'trin  or  Kns'trin,  a  strongly  for- 
tified town  in  Brandenburg,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Warta  and  the 
Oder.    Pop.  4700. 

DANT'ZIC  {Germ.  Danzig),  a 
dty  and  seaport,  the  capital  of  west 
Prussia,  on  the  Vistula,  about  3^  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  strongly  for- 
tified, and  has  an  extensive  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  com,  of  which  it  exports 
large  quantities.  Here  Clurerius, 
the  geographer,  was  bom  in  1680, 
and  Faburenheit.  the  inventor  of  the 
therm<nneter  which  bears  his  name, 
In  1690.    P.  63,461.— 64,21  N.  18,39  E. 

Dus'seldorf,  a  town  in  Rhenish 
Pmssia,  )n  the  Rhine,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Dussel.  It  is  a  handsome 
town,  and  has  a  oonsiderable  traffic. 
Pop.  86^97. 

BITRENBREIT'STEIN,  a  for- 
tress in  Rhenish  Prussia,  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Europe,  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  rock,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  The  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  is  connected  with  Coblenz  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.    Pop.  4000. 

Eisleben,  a  town  in  Prassian 
Saxony;  here  Martin  Luther  was 
bora  in  1483.    Pop.  7000. 

Elbe,  a  large  river  which  rises  in 
the  Riesengebirge  between  Silesia 
and  Bohemia.  In  its  course  through 
Saxony  and  Pmssia,  it  receives  many 
tributaries,  and  falls  into  the  Oemian 
Ooeao  about  eOmilea  below  Hamburg. 


Ell/erfeld,  a  flourishing  manufhc- 
turing  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  Wlpper.  Pop.  41,080.-61, 16  N. 
7,9  E. 

Elblng,  a  trading  town  in  West 
Pmssia,  on  a  river  or  the  same  name, 
which  falls  into  the  Frische  Hafr. 
Pop.  21,000. 

Ems,  a  river  of  Westphalia,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  North  Sea 
near  Eraden. 

Er'furt,  a  fortifled  town  in  Pras- 
sian Saxony  on  the  Gera;  it  has 
thriving  manufactures  of  linens  and 
woollens.    Pop.  27,000. 

Eu-'pen,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Pms- 
sia, on  its  W.  frontier,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures.    Pop.  12,600. 

Eylan  (How'),  a  town  In  East 
Pmssia,  where  the  French  defeated 
the  Prussians  and  Russians  in  1807. 
Pop.  2580. 

FRANK'FORT-on-the-Oder,  a 
town  in  Brandenburg,  with  consider- 
able trade  and  three  great  yearly 
fairs.    Pop.  30,938.— 62,22  N.  14,38  E. 

Frische  HaflF  (Freesh'  Haflf),  a  bay 
or  lake  in  East  Prussia,  67  miles 
long,  communicating  with  the  Gulf 
of  Dantzio. 

GL  ATZ,  a  fortified  town  in  Silesia, 
on  the  Nelsse,  with  two  strong 
castles.    Pop.  9000. 

Glog^u',  a  strongly  fortified  town 
in  Silesia,  on  the  Oder.    Pop.  12,000 

Gor'litz,  a  town  in  Silesia,  on  the 
Neisse,  noted  for  its  woollen  anu 
linen  manufactures.    Pop.  20,000. 

Grau'dcnz,  a  strong  town  in  West 
Prussia,  on  the  Vistula,  the  passage 
of  which  it  commands.    Pop.  10,000. 

Greifs^walde,  a  town  in  Pomerania, 
near  the  Baltic ;  it  has  a  good  trade, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Gross  Haff  or  Stett'iner  Haff,  a  bay 
in  Pomerania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder. 

Gmn'l>erg,  a  town  in  Silesia,  with 
flourishing  manufactures.    P.  10,000 

Gu'ben,  a  town  In  Brandenburg,  on 
the  Nelsse,  with  flourishing  tiade 
and  manu&ctures.    Pop.  11,600. 

HALBERSTADT',  a  town  of 
Prassian  Saxony,  with  a  noble  ca- 
thedral.   Pop.  19,000. 

HaKl^,  a  town  in  Prassian  Saxony, 
on  the  Saale,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
university.  Here  Handel  the  mu- 
sician was  bora  in  1684.    Pop.  85,488. 

HohenzoHera,  a  small  but  ancient 
principality  ,?k\iTTO\3cw^»\c>Tv.X.\vt^'6.^^«^ 
by  Wnii6m\»Tfj,«xAo\i^'fete«sfO^"^l 
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BadeiL  It  wu  divided  into  the  two 
•tates  of  Hohensollem  -  Hechingen 
•nd  Hohen2ollem-Sigmaringen,  each 
governed  by  its  own  prince,  until  1849, 
when  both  princes  resigned  their 
dominions  to  the  King  of  Prussia  as 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollcm. 
The  principality  contains  about  460 
■qnare  miles.    Pop.  64,236. 

I'SERLOHN,  a  town  of  Westphar 
lia,  with  manufactures  of  copper, 
bronze,  and  iron.    Pop.  9400. 

JU^ItlERS,  a  strong  town  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  on  the  Roer.    Pop.  2800. 

KONaOSBERG,  the  capiUl  of 
East  Prussia,  on  the  Pregel,  near 
ito  Junction  with  the  Frische  Haff. 
It  stands  partly  on  an  island,  but 
chiefly  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  imiveniity,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade.  Here  the 
philosopher  Kant  was  bom  in  172^ 
Pop.  81,794.-64,  43  N.  20,  80  E. 

LANDS'BERG,  a  town  in  Brand- 
enburg, on  the  Warta,  with  consid- 
erable trade,  particularly  in  eom  and 
wool.    Pop.  11,621. 

Lieg'nitz,  a  fine  old  town  in  Silesia, 
on  the  £^atzbach,  the  scene  of  a  mem- 
orable victory  gained  by  Fi^ederlck 
the  Great  over  the  Austnans  in  1760. 
Fop.  18,980. 

Lis^sa,  a  town  in  Posen,  with  eon- 
liderable  mapnfoctures.    Pop.  9000. 

•MAG^DEBURG,  the  capital  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  with 
9a  active  trade.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Pop. 
(including  Neustadt  and  Sudenburg) 
76,116.-62,  8  N.  11, 88  E. 

MaMenbnrg,  a  strong  town  in 
West  Prussia^  on  the  Nogat,  a  branch 
of  the  Vistula.    Pop.  7000. 

Ma'rienwer'der,  a  town  in  West 
Prussia,  near  the  Vistula.   Pop.  7600. 

Mem'^el,  a  seaport  in  E.  Prussia, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Curische  Haff, 
which  here  communicates  with  the 
Baltic  by  a  strait.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  parUcularly  in  timber, 
which  is  floated  down  the  Niemen. 
Pop.  11,000.-66, 42  N.  21,  8  E. 

Mers«^urg,  a  town  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Saale.    Pop.  11,000. 

Min'den,  a  fortified  town  in  West- 
phalia, on  the  Weser.  Here  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  British 
and  their  allies  in  1769.    Pop.  9800. 

Muhlhau'sen,  a  fortified  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  with  considerable 
manufactures.    Pop.  13,600. 

MuB'^Bter,  the  capital  of  West- 
pbmVi^  on  $  txibutaxy  of  the  Ems. 


The  treaty  of  peace  in  1648,  which 
terminated  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
was  concluded  here.  Pop.  26,000. — 
61,  68  N.  7,  87  E. 

•  NAUM'BURG,  a  town  in  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  on  the  Saale,  with  a 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  14,000. 

Neisse,  a  fortified  town  in  Silesia,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
17,200. 

Neu'wied,  a  thriving  town  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  with  a 
museum  of  antiquities.    Pop.  6400. 

Nie^men  or  Mem'^el,  a  river  which 
rises  near  Minsk  in  Russia,  flows 
thi^ugh  East  Prussia,  and  falls  into 
the  Gurische  Haff  below  Tilsit. 

Nord^ausen,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial town  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  Zorge.    Pop.  16,000. 

O'DER,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  Moravia,  traverses  the  centre  of 
Prussia,  Ax>m  S.  to  N.,  expands  into 
the  Gross  Haff,  and  enters  the  Bal- 
tic by  three  branches,  which  form 
the  islands  of  Usedom  and  WoUin. 
It  communicates  by  canals  with  the 
Elbe  and  the  Vistula. 

Oppeln",  a  well  built  town  of 
Silesia,  on  the  Oder,  with  an  old 
cathedral.    Pop.  8000. 

PAIXERBORN,  an  ancient  town 
in  Westphalia.    Pop.  10,800. 

Pillau  (PilloO,  a  seaport  in  East 
Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Frische  Haff.  Pop. 
3600.— 64,  88  N.  19,  6i4  E. 

Pomera^nia,  a  province  extending 
along  tibe  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic.  It 
contains  12,179  square  milea  Pop. 
1,828,881. 

Po'^sen,  a  province  of  Poland,  ac- 
quired by  Prussia  partly  in  1773  and 
partly  in  1798.  It  contains  11,368 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,417,166. 

Po'sen,  a  flourishing  commercial 
city,  the  capital  of  the  province,  on 
the  Warta.  It  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  Poland.  P.  41,263. 

Pots'dam,  an  elegant  town  in 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Havel,  about 
16  miles  from  Berlin.  It  is  the  fre- 
quent residence  of  the  Prussian 
court.  Here  Alexander  von  H  um- 
bel.: t,  the  great  naturalist,  was  bom 
in  1769.    Pop.  39,864. 

Pre'gel,  a  river  in  E.  Prussia, 
falling  into  the  Frische  Haff  below 
Konigsberg. 

Prenslow,  a  thriving  town  in 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Ucker,  noted 
for  its  vapour  baths.    Pop.  18,000. 
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Pras'sia  (Proper),  divided  into  East 
or  Ducal  Prussia  and  West  Prussia, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Russia  and 
Poland.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
province  of  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
tains 94,880  square  miles.  Pop. 
8744,600. 

'  QUEDOilNBXJRG,  an  ancient 
town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Saale :  here  the  poet 
Klopstock  was  horn  in  1724.  P.  14,000. 

RAT'IBOR,  a  town  in  Silesia, 
on  the  Oder,  which  here  becomes 
navigable.    Pop.  10,00a 

Rhen^ish  Prus'sia,  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  province  lying  to  the  S.  of 
WesljOialia,  along  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine;  it  comprehends  the  former 
duchies  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
ft  contains  10,759  square  miles. 
Fop.  8,006,629. 

Rhine,  River.  See  Qbsmant,  p.  192. 

Ru'gen,  an  island  in  the  Baltic, 
separated  f^om  Pomerania  by  a 
channel  a  mile  broad.  Pop.  41,600.— 
64, 24  N.  la,  80  E. 

SAX'ONY,  Prussian,  i^  province 
W.  of  Brandenburg,  and  N.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony.  It  contains 
9763  square  miles.    Pop.  1,910,062. 

Schweid'nitz,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  Silesia,  in  a  beautiful  situ- 
ation, near  the  Riesengebirge  Moun- 
tains.   Pop.  14>000. 

SilCsia,  a  province  in  the  S.  £., 
between  Austria  and  Poland;  it  is 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Prussian 
dominiouB,  and  the  seat  of  the  princi- 
pal manufactures.  It  contains  16,725 
square  miles.    Pop.  3,269,613. 

Sol'ingen,  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Wipper.    Pop.  6600. 

Spandau^  a  fortified  town  in 
Brandenburg,  at  the  Junction  of  the 
Havel  with  the  Spree.  Pop.  9400. 

Spir'ding  See',  a  lake  in  E.  Prus- 
sia, about  60  miles  in  circumference. 

Star'gard,  a  town  in  Pomerania, 
on  the  Ihna,  with  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  12,200. 

Stet'tin,  the  capital  of  Pomerania, 
on  the  Oder.  It  is  a  flourishing 
commercial  city,  the  chief  seaport  of 
Prussia,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 
Here  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  was  bom 
to  1729.  Pop.63,094.— 63,24  N.  14,33  E. 

Stral'sund,  a  strong  seaport  in  Po- 
merania, on  the  strait  separating  the 
l9le  of  Rugen  ftrom  the  mainland.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in 
torn.   Pop.  19,200.— H  1^  ^  1%7E. 


THORN,  a  strong  town  in  West 
Prussia,  on  the  Vistula :  hi>re  Coper- 
nicus the  astronomer  was  bom  in 
1473.    Pop.  9450. 

Tirsit,  a  commercial  town  in  E. 
Prussia,  on  the  Niemen,  remarkable 
for  the  peace  concluded  in  1807  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Napoleon  1.  of 
France  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I.  of  Russia.    Pop.  13,800. 

Tor'gau,  a  strong  town  in  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  on  the  Elbe.    P.  9000. 

Treves  (Germ.  TrierV  a  city  in 
Rhenish  Prassia,  beautiiully  situated 
on  the  Moselle.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  antiquities.    Pop.  20,000i 

USE'DOM  and  Wollin,  two  island^ 
of  Pomerania,  formed  by  the  mouths 
of  the  Oder,  which  communicate 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  Dammer  Lake 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Haflfs. 
Swinennunde,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Usedom,  is  the  outport  of  Stettin. 

VIS'TULA  (Germ.  Weichsel),  a 
river  which  rises  in  Austrian  Silesia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, and  flowing  through  Poland 
and  West  Prassia,  divides  into  three 
branches;  two  of  which,  the  Nogat 
and  Old  Vistula,  run  into  the  Frische 
Haf^  while  the  main  stream,  turning 
westward,  fklls  into  the  Baltic  below 
Dantzic.  The  Vistula  is  navi- 
gable for  many  hundred  miles,  and 
is  the  great  channel  for  conveying 
com  and  other  commodities  from  the 
interior  of  Poland. 

WARTA,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Poland,  flows  past  Posen,  and  joins 
the  Oder  at  Custrin. 

Weiasen'fels,  a  town  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Saale,  which  here 
becomes  navigable.  Pop.  8300. — 
61, 12  N.  12, 1  E. 

We'sel,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in 
Rhenish  Pmssia,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Lippe  and  the  Rhine.  Pop. 
11.860.— 51, 39  N.  6,  87  E. 

Westphalia,  a  province  separated 
from  Prussian  Saxony  by  Hanover 
and  Hesse-Cassel.  It  contains  7814 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,560,441. 

Wiftenberg,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  en  the 
Elbe.  It  is  interesting  as  the  cradle 
of  the  Reformation,  two  great  cham- 
pions of  which,  Luther  and  Melano- 
thon,  are  buried  in  the  universi^ 
church  here.    Pop.  8500. 

ZEITS,  a  thriving  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Elster,  an  affluent  of 
the  Elbe,  with  large  cotton  msauft^ 
tures. .  Pop.  UjlQO. 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark,  and  the 
Baltic;  W.  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France;  S.  by 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Adriatic;  E.  by  Austria, 
Poland,  and  Russia.  It  contains  about  250,000  square 
miles.    Its  population  is  about  43,300,000.* 

Besides  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Holland — whose 
German  provinces  are  described  elsewhere  along  with  their 
other  territories — the  Germanic  Confederation  contains  the 
following  states : — 

states.  Chief  Towns. 

Bavaria Jfumic^AngsburgjRatisbon,  Nurem- 
berg, Bamberg,  Wurzburg,  Spire. 

Saxony Drea&n^  Leipsic,  Freiberg,  Chem- 
nitz, Bantzen. 

Wurtemberg iS'i^ff^anfjTubingen^UlmiHeilbronn. 

Hanover Hanover^    Hildesheim,    Gottingen, 

Luneburg,  Osnaburg,  Emden. 

Baden (7arZ8ruAe,  Baden,  Manheim,  Heid- 
elberg, Constance. 

Hesse-Cassel O^o^^e?,  Marburg,  Fulda,  Hanau. 

Hesse-Darmstadt DarvMtadt,  Giessen,  Mentz,  Worms. 

Hesse-Homburg Homburg, 

Brunswick J9ru7i«t9tc2;,Wolfenbuttel,HeImstadt. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin Schtoerin^  Rostock,  Wismar. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz StrelitZj  New-Brandenburg. 

Nassau Wie^xiden^  Nassau,  Dietz. 

Saxe- Weimar TFetmar,  Jena,  Eisenach. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha Ootha^  Cobur^. 

Saxe-Meiningen Mdndngen,  Hildburghausen. 

Saxe- Altenburg Altenhurg,  Eisenberg. 

Oldenburg Oldenburg. 

Anhanlt-l3essau-Coethen Dessau,  Coethen, 

Anhault-Bemburg Bembura* 

Schwarzburg-Sondershaiisen . . .  8(mderwausen, 

Sch  warzburg-Rudolstadt Budolstadt. 

Liechtenstein Liechtenstein. 

Waldeck ^ro^MTi,  P^mont. 

Reuss  (Older  and  Younger) Qera,  Oreitz. 

Schaumburg-Lippe Bucheburg. 

Lippe Detmold 

The  Four  Free  Cities Frankfort  on- the -Main,  Hamburg, 

Lubeck,  Bremen. 

*  The  extent  of  the  German  states— exclusive  of  the  territories  belong- 
itur  to  AnBtrta,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Holland— is  about  91,000  square 
auJei^  with  «  popnlaltiotx  of  about  16,500,000. 
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Mountains.  —  Part  of  the  Alps,  Harz  Mountains, 
Erzgebirge,  Riesengebiiige,  Black  Forest. 

Lakes. — Flan,  Schwerin,  Muritz,  Diepholz,  Lake  of 
Constance  (or  the  Boden  See),  Chiem  See. 

RiTERS. — Danube,  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  Weser, 
Ems,  Main,  Neckar. 

BEHABKS. 

Grermany  extends  from  45°  to  55°  5(f  N.  lat.,  and  (including 
Luxemburg)  from  6**  35'  to  22°  50'  E.  long.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  670  miles ;  its  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  about  650  miles.  It  is  now  divided  into  thirty- 
fiye  states,  and  was  formerly  divided  into  nine  Cirdea: — 
Upper  Saxony,  Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Lower  Rhine, 
Upper  Rhine,  Franoouia,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Austria. 

The  Sudetic  chain  of  mountains  (commenoing  with  the 
Westerwald  in  Westphalia,  traversing  Hesse  -  Cassel,  the 
south  of  Saxony,  and  teiminating  in  the  Carpathians)  divides 
Grermany  into  two  great  portions.  The  northern  is  almost 
entirely  level ;  the  southern  is  diversified  by  mountain-ranges 
and  extensive  plains.  The  tracts  of  low  sandy  soil  in  the  north- 
east, and  the  swamps  and  marshes  in  the  north-west,  render  it 
probable  that  this  part  of  Germany  was  once  covered  by  the 
sea.  Hei*e,  except  in  Saxony,  the  soil  is  in  general  poor,  but 
not  unsusceptible  of  improvement.  In  the  south,  the  land  is 
of  better  quality,  and  in  many  places,  indeed,  is  extremely 
fertile.  Of  the  vast  woods  by  which  Germany  was  at  one  time 
covered,  there  are  still  considerable  remains.  The  Black  Forest 
is  the  most  extensive ;  but  both  Thuringia  and  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains are  thickly  wooded ;  and  great  tracts  in  the  central  and 
southern  districts  are  covered  with  trees.  In  its  agricultural 
productions.  Northern  Germany  bears  no  small  resemblance  to 
Britain.  The  wine-country  commences  about  the  Junction  of 
the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine,  and  stretches  southwards.  The 
Rhenish  wines  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  next  to  them  in 
quality  are  those  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  in 
some  of  the  Austrian  provinces. 

Germany  is  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  Harz  Mountains  and 
the  Erzgebirge,  there  are  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  silver,  cobalt, 
and  bismuth ;  Bavaria  is  noted  for  its  extensive  and  remark- 
able mines  of  rock-salt ;  and  coal  is  found  in  Hanover,  Saxony, 
Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg. 

The  domestic  onimalB  do  not  differ  mateiiBXLy  ^ram.  ^Qi«i&  ^ 
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the  neighbouring  countries.  Hanover  has  long  been  famous 
for  a  breed  of  strong  horses  for  cavaby  or  the  draught  The 
Merino  breed  of  sheep,  introduced  into  Saxony,  yields  wool  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Spain.  Among  the  wild  animals  may  be 
enumerated  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  glutton,  and  the  wild  boar 
which  is  here  of  large  size. 

The  industrious  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Germans  has 
enabled  them,  notwithstanding  many  disadvantages,  to  make 
oonisiderable  progress  in  manufactures.  For  linen,  Silesia, 
Saxony,  and  Westphalia  have  long  been  celebrated ;  and  man- 
ufactures of  cotton  were  established  during  the  war  of  1793- 
1815,  in  emulation  of  those  in  Britain.  The  broadcloth  of  Sax- 
ony, and  its  thread,  lace,  linen,  paper,  and  porcelain,  are  of 
superior  quality. 

Commerce  is  still  comparatively  limited,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  very  small  extent  of  seacoast  which  (Germany  possesses. 
Several  towns,  however,  on  the  shores  and  the  principal  rivers, 
enjoy  a  flourishing  trade,  to  facilitate  which  numerous  canals 
and  railroads  have  been  formed. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
prosperity  of  Germany,  was  the  partition  of  its  territory  among 
so  many  separate  communities,  which  not  only  gave  rise  to 
factitious  interests  and  conflicting  systems  of  finance  and  in- 
ternal regulation,  but  prevented  the  necessary  unity  of  effort 
and  combination  of  resources.  These  obstructions  have, 
however,  in  a  gi'eat  measure  been  removed,  and  a  free  system 
of  internal  commerce  established  by  the  Prussian  commercial 
league  (or  the  ZioUverein  as  it  is  called)  of  1831.  It  has  been 
joined  by  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
the  two  duchies  of  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  some  smaller  states, 
having  a  population  altogether  of  about  thirty-three  millions 
and  a  half. 

While  all  the  states  are  in  so  far  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  each  is  governed  by  its  own  prince,  who 
has  power  to  impose  taxes,  levy  troops,  and  even  form  alliances, 
provided  he  do  not  interfere  with  the  general  welfare.  From 
the  death  of  Louis  III.,  the  last  prince  of  the  line  of  Charle- 
magne, JL.  D.  911,  the  office  of  emperor,  or  head  of  the  confed- 
eration was  elective,  and  was  possessed  at  different  periods  by 
different  lines  of  princes.  From  1438  till  1740,  the  predomi- 
nant power  of  Austria  secured  the  imperial  dignity  to  its 
Borereign,  A  Bavarian  prince  was  emperor  from  1740  till 
1743,  when  the  oflSce  reverted  to  A\ifttriau    In  1806,  Francis 
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II.  renounced  the  tide  and  authority  of  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  assumed  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  convocation  of 
princes,  and  of  the  deputies  of  the  four  free  cities,  assemhled  to 
deliherate  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  is  called  the  Diet.  It 
meets  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The  established  forms  of  religion  are  the  Roman-catholic, 
the  Lutheran,  and  the  Calyinistic.  Toleration,  and  a  praise- 
worthy liberality  of  sentiment  towards  each  other,  character- 
ize the  followers  of  the  several  creeds.  No  part  of  Europe 
enjoys  greater  advantages  for  education  than  Germany,  es> 
pecially  the  northern  part  of  it,  elementary  schools  being 
established  in  almost  every  parish,  while  seminaries  of  a  higher 
class  are  very  numerous.  There  are  eighteen  universities,  situ- 
ated in  the  principal  cities,  and  societies  for  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts  are  found  in  all  quarters. 

The  Germans  are  generally  tall  and  well-formed ;  and  many 
of  the  women  are  very  handsome.  Industry  and  perseverance, 
fidelity  and  sincerity,  frank  and  disinterested  hospitality,  are 
conspicuous  traits  in  their  national  character.  But  they  are 
apt  to  be  misled,  both  in  religion  and  letters,  by  a  tendency  to 
mysticism  and  enthusiasm.  Formality,  and  aristocratical  pride 
of  family,  may  be  reckoned  among  their  failings. 

The  reformation  of  Luther  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse 
to  the  national  literature  of  Grermany,  and  Luther  himself 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the  advancement  of 
the  language,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  been  fixed 
by  his  translation  of  the  iScriptures. 

In  literature  and  science,  the  Grermans  display  equal  ingen-r 
uity  and  patience  of  investigation.  Their  favourite  studies  are 
metaphysics  and  philology ;  but  they  have  attained  celebrity  in 
almost  every  department  of  philosophy  and  polite  learning.  Of 
the  fine  arts,  music  is  that  in  which  tiiey  particularly  excel. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Germany?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  Into  how 
many  states  is  it  divided  ?  What  four  monarchies  hold  dominions 
in  Germany,  in  addition  to  their  other  territories  ?  What  are  the 
principal  towns  in  Baden?  In  Wurtemherg?  In  Bavaria?  In 
Saxony?  etc.  Name  the  free  cities  of  Germany.  What  are  its  prin- 
cipal mountains  ?    Name  its  lakes.     What  are  its  principal  rivers  ? 

Where  are  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Gottingen,  Emden,  Munich, 
Manheim,  Augsburg,  Hildesheim,  Hildburghausen,  Leipsic,  Stutt- 

fard,  Wolfenbuttel  ?  etc.     Trace  the  course  of  the  Weser,  the 
fain,  the  Danube,  the  Oder.  etc.    Where  are  Lake  BiuriU^CV:A&\si 
See,  Lake  of  Constaooe  ?  etc. 
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Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Germanj 
■itoated?  What  are  its  length  and  hreadth?  B7  what  chain  of 
mountains  is  it  divided  into  two  great  portions  ?  What  are  their 
distinguishing  aspects  ?  What  circumstances  render  it  probable  that 
the  northern  part  was  once  covered  by  the  sea?  What  kind  of 
soil  prevails  in  this  division  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
the  southern  division?  What  is  the  most  remarkable  remnant 
of  the  ancient  forests  of  Germany?  What  other  districts  abound 
in  wood?  What  country  does  Northern  Germany  resemble  in  its 
agricultural  productions  ?  Where  does  the  wine-country  of  Ger- 
many commence?  What  are  the  most  noted  wines?  What 
metals  are  found  in  the  Harz  Mountains  and  Erzgebiree?  For 
what  mines  is  Bavaria  noted?  For  what  domestic  animals  has 
Hanover  long  been  famous  ?  Into  what  part  of  Germany  has  the 
Merino  breed  of  sheep  been  successfully  introduced?  Mention 
some  of  the  wild  animals  of  Germany. 

For  what  manufactures  have  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia 
long  been  famous  ?  What  manu&ctures  were  established  during 
the  French  Revolutionai^  War,  in  rivalry  of  those  of  Britain  ? 
What  articles  are  manufactured  in  Saxony  of  superior  quality? 
From  what  cause  is  commerce  comparatively  limited  in  Germany  ? 

What  great  obstacle  long  fettered  the  commerce  and  manufactur- 
ing prosperity  of  Germany  ?  By  what  league  has  this  obstacle  been 
in  a  great  measure  removed?  By  what  states  has  Prussia  been 
joined  in  this  league  ?  Under  what  name  are  all  the  German  states 
united?  How  is  each  separate  state  governed?  When  did  the 
imperial  dignity  become  elective  ?  How  long  was  it  possessed  by 
the  House  of  Austria  ?  By  what  emperor,  and  when,  was  the  title 
of  emperor  renounced  ?    What  is  called  the  Diet  ? 

What  are  the  established  forms  of  religion  in  Germany  ?  Are  the 
followers  of  the  different  creeds  mutually  tolerant  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  education  in  Germany  ?  What  is  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  Germans  ?  What  traits  are  conspicuous  in  their  cnaracter  ? 
B^  what  tendency  are  they  apt  to  be  misled?  What  are  their 
failings  ?  What  gave  an  extraordinai^  impulse  to  the  literature 
of  Germany  ?  Who  contributed  peculiarly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  German  language  ?  By  what  qualities  are  the  Germans  distin- 
euished  in  literature  and  science  ?  What  are  their  favourite  studies  ? 
In  which  of  the  fine  arts  do  they  particularly  excel  ? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ALTENBURG,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saze-Altenburg,  near  the 
Pleisse.  It  has  some  manufactures, 
and  is  a  thriving  place.    Pop.  16,810. 

Am'^berg.  a  fortified  town  in  Ba- 
varia, on  tne  Vils,  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  with 
considerable  manufactures.  Pop. 
10,800. 

Air'HALT,  a  state   on   the   Elbe, 

aJiDOst  surrounded  by  Prussian  Saz- 

ony,  Mnd  divided  into  two  duchies, 

AnbAlt-DeBMu-CoetheD,  and  Anhalt- 


Bembnrg.  Extent,  1020  square 
miles.  The  territory  is  mostly  level, 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Pop.  of 
Anhalt-Dessau-Coethen,  119,515;  of 
Anhalt-Bemburg,  56,031. 

An^spacA,  or  An'sbacA,  a  walled 
town  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Lower  Rezat. 
Pop.  16,000.— 49**  IS'  N.  lat.  10"  86"  E. 
long. 

Ar'olsen,  the  capital  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Waldeck,  on  the  Aar. 
Pop.  2060. 

A\ig<buc%,  «XL  ttxicleat  city  of  Ba- 
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.Tula,  at  the  conflnence  of  the  Wer- 
tech  and  the  Lech,  with  considerable 
trade  and  manontcturea.  It  was 
formerly  a  free  city.  Here  the  Pro- 
testants, in  1590,  presented  to  the 
Ihnperor  Charles  v.  their  celebrated 
Con/esaian,  dravn  up  by  Lather  and 
Melancthon.  Fop.  48,616.-48, 21  N. 
10,64E. 

BAD'EN,  the  Grand-duchy  of,  ex- 
tends along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  from  Manheim  to  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  being  bounded  on  the  £. 
by  Wortemberg  and  Bavaria.  Area, 
6850  square  miles.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  mountainous, 
the  Black  Forest  covering  about  one- 
third  of  the  surface ;  but  the  valleys 
are  very  fruitful,  particularly  in  com 
and  vines,  while  the  forests  supply 
vast  stores  of  valuable  timber.  Its 
fine  climate  and  varied  scenery,  en- 
livened with  woods  and  streams,  have 
obtained  for  Baden  the  title  of  the 
paradise  of  Germany.  Mines  of  g^ld, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal  are 
worked  in  several  places,  and  above 
sixty  mineral  springy  are  found  in 
the  grand-duchy.  The  government 
to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the 
legislative  authority  being  vested  in 
the  sovereign  and  two  chambers. 
More  than  half  the  people  are  Ro- 
man-catholics, the  remidnder  being 
Protestants  and  Jews.  Education, 
as  well  in  the  elementary  as  in  the 
higher  schools,  is  provided  both  for 
Roman-catholics  and  for  Protestants 
at  the  public  expense,  the  university 
of  Heidelberg  being  Protestant,  that 
of  Freyburg  Roman-catholic  Pop. 
1,336,952. 

Bad^en,  a  town  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  hot-baths.  It  is  commonly 
called  Baden-Baden,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  watering-place  of  Baden 
near  Vienna.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Oelbach,  in  the  midst  of 
romantic  scenery.    Pop.  6400. 

Baireuth"  or  Beyrouth',  a  town  in 
Bavaria,  beautifully  situated  on  tbe 
Red  Main.  Pop.  17.000.— 49,  67  N. 
11, 38  E. 

BaHenstadf,  a  town  in  Anhalt- 
Bemburg,  on  the  Getel,  with  a  ducal 
castle.    Pop.  4200. 

BamHserg,  a  handsome  town  in  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Regnitz,  near  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  Main.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral.  Pop.  28,466.-49,  68  N. 
10, 69  E. 

Baufzen,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 


Spree,  with  considerable  manufac- 
tures. Here  Napoleon  I.  repulHcd 
the  Prussians  and  Russians  in  1813. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Bava'bia,  the  Kingdom  of,  next  to 
Prussia  and  Austria  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  German  states,  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  parts,  the  "  Territory 
of  the  Danube  and  Main,"  and  the 
"  Territory  of  the  Rhine."  The  for- 
mer, comprising  seven  of  the  eight 
provinces  into  which  the  country  is 
divided,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Saxon 
states,  W.  by  Hesse,  Baden,  and 
Wurtemberg,  S.  by  Austria,  and  E. 
by  Bohemia.  The  latter  lies  to  the 
W.  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  French  fron- 
tier. Total  area,  29,000  square  miles. 
The  larger  territory  is  mountainous 
and  finely  wooded  in  the  north  and 
south ;  while  the  centre  has  wide  and 
fertile  plains  watered  by  the  Danube 
and  its  numerous  tributaries.  Ba- 
varia is  chiefiy  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, yielding  large  quantities  of  com, 
flax,  hemp,  and  fruits ;  it  is  also  rich 
in  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  internal  com- 
munication being  promoted  by  steam 
navigation  on  the  Danube,  as  well  as 
by  roads,  canals,  and  railways.  The 
government  is  a  limited  monarchy, 
with  two  legislative  chambers.  The 
Roman-catholic  is  the  religion  of  the 
state,  but  Protestants  enjoy  a  perfect 
equality  of  privileges.  There  are 
three  universities,  those  of  Munich, 
Wurzburg,  and  Erlangen;  and  a 
general  system  of  education,  like 
that  of  Prussia,  has  been  established. 
Pop.  4,615,748. 

Bem'l)urg,  the  capital  of  Anhalt- 
Beraburg,  a  neat  town  on  the  Saale, 
with  some  manufactures  and  trade. 
Pop.  6900. 

Black  Forest,  an  extensive  range 
of  mountains  in  Wurtemberg  and 
Baden,  running  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  Rhine;  the  highest  peak  is 
4676  feet  above  the  sea. 

Blen'l^eim,  a  village  in  Bavaria,  on 
the  Danube,  memorable  for  tbe  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  over  the 
French  and  Bavarians  in  1704. 

Bo'^densee,  or  Lake  of  Con'stance 
See  Switzerland,  p.  188. 

Bbb'^mex,  a  free  city,  and  one  of 
the   Hanse  Towns,  on  the  Weser, 
about  40  miles  from  Bremerhaven,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivet.    ItV&^TftiX 
to  Hambarg,  Uie  pT\xicV^«\  omv^^^mssw 
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9f  the  trade  of  Germany.    Area  of  | 
the  territory  112  square  miles.    Pop. 
of  the  city,  60,067 ;  of  the  city  and 
territory,  88JB56. 

Bbuks'wick,  the  daohy  of,  is  com- 
pofied  of  five  detached  portions  of 
territory  between  Hanover  and  Prus- 
sia. It  includes  a  part  of  the  Hara 
Mountains,  yielding  valuable  timber 
and  minerals ;  the  remainder  is  level 
and  fertile.  The  people  are  well 
educated  and  industrious,  and  carry 
on  considerable  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. The  state-religion  is  Lu> 
theran.  The  government  is  a  oon- 
stitutional  monarchy.  Area,  1626 
square  miles.  Pop.  274,069.  The 
royal  fomily  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
branch  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick. 

Bruns^wick,  the  capital  of  the  above 
duchy,  on  the  Ocker,  with  some  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Its  trade  is  considerable;  and  its 
fltirs  rank  next  to  those  of  Leipsie 
and  Frankfort.  Pop.  41,668.--62, 16 
M.  10,  81  E. 

Bucke^upg,  the  capital  of  Lippe- 
Sohaumbnrg.  on  the  Aue.  Pop.  24^. 

CARLSRU^iirS',  a  handsome  mo- 
dem city,  the  capital  of  the  nand- 
iuchy  of  Baden,  near  the  Rhine. 
Pop.  26,762^—49, 1  N.  8,  26  E. 

Cas^sel,  the  capital  of  Hesse-Oassel, 
on  the  Fulda.  It  has  several  fine 
buildings  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  8^849—61, 19  N.  9,  80  E. 

Celte  or  Zcll,  a  city  in  Hanover,  on 
the  Aller.    Pop.  11,000. 

Chemnits  (Kem'^nits),  a  flourish- 
ing manufacturing  town  in  Saxony, 
on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
Here  the  jurist  Pnffendorf  was  bom 
in  1682.    Pop.  40,671. 

Chiem  See  (Ki'em  Zee)  a  lake  in 
Bavaria,  about  12  miles  in  length, 
and  8  in  breadth. 

Claus'tAal,  a  town  in  Hanover,  on 
the  Hars  Mountains;  near  it  are  rich 
silver  and  lead  mines.    Pop.  10,000k 

Co^urg,  the  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Coburg,  on  the  Its,  with  an 
ancient  castle  and  palace.  P.  10,092. 
-60, 16  N.  10,  68  E. 

Coethen  (Ket'ten),  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau-Coethen,  on 
the  small  river  Ziethe,  with  a  castle. 
Pop.  6000. 

Con'^stance,  a  fortified  town  of  the 

£«nd-duchy  of  Baden,  situated  on 
e  lake  of  the  same  name ;  it  is  tk- 
mouH  for  the  eocleiiastioal  council 
keid  here  between  1414  and  1418, 


which  condemned  the  tenets  of  WicV 
liffe,  and  sentenced  John  Huss  an* 
Jerome    of  Prague   to  the  flame. 
Pop.  6379. 

Cuxhav'en,  a  small  seaport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1200.— 63, 
63  N.  8,  44  E. 

DANOJBE  {Germ.  Donan),  the 
largest  river  of  Europe,  the  Volga 
excepted,  has  its  source  from  tliree 
springs  in  the  g^nd-dnchy  of  Baden. 
Pursuing  a  N.  E.  course,  it  becomes 
navigable  at  Ulm, receiving  the  Iller, 
the  Lech,  the  Isar,  the  Inn,  and  the 
Ens.  After  passing  Vienna,  it  is 
joined  near  Presburg  by  the  Morava 
fh>m  the  north,  and  in  its  course 
eastward  and  southward  is  swelled 
by  several  large  rivers  from  the 
mountains  of  Hungary  and  Turkey. 
Entering  the  latter,  it  separates  Bul- 
garia from  Wallachia,  and,  after  a 
course  of  1700  miles,  discharges  Itself 
into  the  Black  Sea  by  seven  months. 

Darmstadt^,  a  walled  town,  the  ca- 
pital of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the 
small  river  Darm.  Pop.  80,262.-49, 
62  N.  8,  89  B. 

Des'sau,  a  strong  town,  the  capital 
of  Anhalt-Dessau-Coethen,  on  the 
Mulda,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Elbe.  Pop.  12,000.-61, 60  N.  12, 17  E. 

Dermoid,  the  capital  of  Lippe,  on 
the  small  river  Werra.    Pop.  4716. 

Deux  Pouts  (Deu  Pong^),  a  town  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  situated  on  tlie  Er- 
bach.    Pop.  6920. 

Diep^ols,a  small  lake  in  Hanover. 

Diets',  a  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau.    Pop.  2200. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elbe.  Its  bridge,  pa- 
lace, and  other  public  buildings,  ex- 
dte  general  admiration.  It  is  also 
distinguished  for  its  royal  library, 
museum,  and  picture  gallery.  Among 
its  numerous  manufactures,  the  beau- 
tiAil  porcelain  of  Meissen  deserves 
particular  notice.  Pop.  117,760.-61, 
8  N.  18,  44  E. 

EICH'STADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
capital  of  a  duchy,  on  the  Altmuhl, 
with  an  ancient  castle  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.   Pop.  7600. 

Eis'enach,  a  town  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  on 
the  Nesse,  with  a  fine  ducal  palace. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Eis'enberg,  a  town  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  with  porcelain  manufactures. 
\  Pop.  4800. 
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Elbe.    See  Pbussia,  p.  179. 

Em'den,  a  strong  seaport  iu  Han- 
over, on  Dollart  Bay,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems,  with  a  good  harbour  and 
considerable  trade.  Fop.  12,400.-63, 
22N.7, 12E. 

Ems.    See  Pbusbia,  p.  179. 

Erlan'gen,  a  town  in  Bavaria,  on 
the  Begnits,  with  a  Protestant  uni- 
versity.   Pop.  11,680. 

ErEgebirge  (Erz'berg),  the  Ott 
Mountains,  a  chain  between  Bohemia 
and  Saxony,  4122  fieet  high ;  it  joins 
the  Riesengebirge,  the  QiaM  Movmt 
(otM,  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  The 
splendour  of  the  scenery  has  obtained 
for  these  mountains  the  title  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland. 

Ess^ingen,  a  fortified  town  In  Wur^ 
temberg,  on  the  Neckar,  with  woollen 
and  cotton  manufactures,  and  a  good 
trade  in  wine.    Pop.  14,777. 

FRANCO'NIA,  one  of  the  circles 
into  which  Germany  was  formerly 
divided.  The  g^reater  part  of  it  is 
now  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  Nuremberg  was  its  chief 
dty. 

Frank^fort-oit-the-Main.  one  of 
the  £ree  towns,  situated  on  the  river 
Main,  about  18  miles  fh)m  its  junction 
with  the  Rhine.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Germany,  and  has 
many  fine  buildings,  galleries,  and 
museums.  Besides  its  manufactures, 
it  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  inland 
trade  of  Germany.  The  territory, 
which  has  an  area  of  30  square  miles, 
contains  eight  villages,  and  is  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated.  Frankfort  is 
the  seat  of  tiie  Diet  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Here  Goethe  was 
bom  in  1749.  P.  67,976;  including  the 
territory,  79,278.-60, 6  N.  8, 36  E. 

Frei1)erg,  a  celebrated  mining 
town  of  Saxony,sitttated  on  theErzge- 
birge,  at  the  height  of  1179  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  silver  mine  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe.  It  has  consider- 
able manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 
lace.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  Werner 
the  geologist,  and  of  many  Saxon 
princtis.    Pop.  14,161. 

Fre^urg,  a  town  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
with  a  noble  Gothic  cathedral  and  a 
Roman-catholic  university.  P.  16,731. 
Fttl'da,  a  town  of  Hesse -Cassel, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  river  of 
the  same  nsffie.    Pop.  10.000. 

Fnrth  (Foorth),  a  trading  town  in 
Bavaria,  on  the  Regnitz,  with  a 


Jewish  university,  and  tlurlvlng  ma* 
nuftotures  of  mirrors,  jewellery,  toys, 
cotton  and  woollen  fiibrics,  etc  Pop. 
16,000. 

GE'RA,  an  elegant  city,  the  capital 
of  the  principality  of  Reuss  f  Younger 
Branch),  on  the  Elster,  with  large 
manufactures.    Pop.  11^286. 

Giess'^en,  a  town  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, on  the  Lahn,  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity.   Pop.  9000. 

Goslar,  a  town  in  Hanover,  at  thtt 
fbotof  the  Harz  Moimtains,  famous  fbr 
its  lead  and  copper  mines.  Pop.  7741. 

Go'tAa,  a  handsome  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Goburg- 
Gotha,  on  the  Leine,  with  consider^ 
able  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
ducal  palace  of  Friedenstein  has  * 
valuable  library,  museum,  picture 
gallery,  and  cabinet  of  coins.  Pop. 
14,000^-60,  66  N.  10,  43  E. 

Got'tingen,  a  city  of  Hanover,  on 
the  Leine,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
university  founded  by  George  II.  in 
1734.    Pop.  10,174.-61, 81  N .  9, 66  E. 

Greitz,  the  capital  of  the  princi^ 
paliW  of  Reuss  (Elder  Branch),  on 
the  Elster,  with  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  6816. 

Gust'row,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  theWar- 
uow.  Pop.  9000. 

HAM^BURG,  a  fi«e  city,  one  of 
the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  greatest 
commercial  emporium  of  Germany, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Continent.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Elbe,  about  70  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  Intersected 
by  several  navigable  canals,  and  haa 
large  sugar-refining  and  other  manu- 
factures. In  1642,  about  a  fourth 
of  the  dty  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  much  more 
elegant  style.  Area  of  the  territory, 
160  square  miles.  Pop.  of  the  ci^ 
and  suburbs,  171,696;  of  the  city, 
suburbs,  and  territory,  222,379.-68, 
32  N.  9, 68  E. 

Hanau'',  a  thriving  manufacturing 
and  commercial  town  in  Hesse-Cassei, 
on  the  Kinzig,  near  its  Junctioawith 
the  Main.   Pop.  16,266. 

Handover,  tne  Kingdom  of,  a  conn- 
try  in  the  nortti-west  of  Germany, 
bounded  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  W.ny 
Holland,  S.  by  Prussia,  Brunswick, 
and  Hesse-Cassel,  and  E.  by  Bruns- 
wick, Prussia,  and  the  Elbe.  It  con- 
tains 14,700  square  miles,  and  is  di- 
vided into  seven  provinces.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Hasi  4V&\.VkKX.  Vo^ 
the  south,  th«  QO\m.Vrj  «ack!&%\»^i 
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Immense  Handy  plain;  the  fertile 
tracts  being  confined  to  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Elbe^Weser,  Ems,  and  their 
tributaries.  The  chief  crops  are 
potatoes,  rye,  barley,  and  oats;  graz- 
ing is  extensively  prosecuted,  and 
honey  is  produced  in  large  quantities. 
The  Uarz  Mountains  are  rich  in 
minerals  and  covered  with  valuable 
forests:  but  the  produce  of  the  mines 
is  much  less  than  it  might  be  under 
proper  management  The  manufac- 
tures, with  the  exception  of  the 
linens  called  Osnabnrgs,  are  incon- 
siderable. The  principal  commercial 
port  is  Emden.  The  Hanoverians 
are  robust,  industrious,  persevering, 
4nd  strongly  attached  to  ancient 
usages.  The  university  of  Oottingen 
has  long  been  celebrated.  Luther- 
anism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  all 
other  sects  being  tolerated.  The 
government  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy.   Pop.  1,848,976. 

Hanover,  the  capital  of  the  above 
kingdom,  situated  on  the  Leine.  It 
is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  old 
and  the  new  towns,  and  contains  a 
royal  palace  and  several  handsome 
public  buildings.  Here  Herschel  the 
astronomer  was  bom  in  1738,  and 
Frederick  Schlegel  tlie  philosopher 
in  1772.  Pop.,  including  tilie  suburbs, 
61,862.— 62,  22  N.  9,  44  E. 

Harz,  a  mountainous  tract  of  coun- 
try in  the  south  of  Hanover,  about 
70  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth, 
covered  with  extensive  forests.  The 
Brocken,  its  highest  point,  is  8658 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  district  con- 
tains valuable  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  and  salt. 

Hei'^delberg,  an  ancient  city  of 
Baden,  on  the  Neckar,  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  universitv.  The  ruins  of 
its  castle  are  magnificent.    P.  16,696. 

Heil'bronn,  a  fortified  town  in  Wur- 
temberg,  on  the  Neckar, with  consider- 
able trade  and  manufactures.  P.14,029. 

Helm'^stadt,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  university.    Pop.  6600. 

Hr8sr-Gas''8ei<,  or  the  Electorate 
of  Hesse,  a  principality  in  tlie  W.  of 
Germany,  surrounded  by  Hanover, 
the  Prussian  states,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and  Bavaria.  Area,  4360 
square  miles.  The  country  abounds 
in  minerals,  and  about  three-fourths 
of  its  sur&ce  are  covered  with  woods. 
The  mountain-slopes  and  valleys  are 
fertile  there  are  numerous  orchards, 
mad  the  viae  la  roared  in  some  places. 


Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are 
extensively  carried  on.  The  chief 
educational  institution  is  the  univer- 
sity of  Marburg,  and  there  is  an  effi- 
cient system  of  elementary  schools. 
Protestantism  is  the  prevailing  reli- 
gion, and  the  government  is  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.    Pop.  726,686. 

Hesse-Daric'stadt  or  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse,  a  principality  to  the 
W.  and  S.  of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  a 
mtrt  of  whose  tenitory  and  that  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  it  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  A 
large  tract  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous ;  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are 
level  and  very  fertile,  covered  with 
corn-fields,  vineyards,  and  orchards, 
Agriculture  and  the  wine-trade  are 
the  principal  occupations;  but  in 
Upper  Hesse  mining  and  cattle- 
breeding  are  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  minority  of  the 
people  are  Protestants,  and  education 
has  made  great  progress  among  them 
of  late  years.  The  university  of 
Giessen  is  attended  by  about  600  stu- 
dents. The  government  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  with  two  chambers. 
Area,  3240  square  miles.    P.  846,671. 

Hessb-Hoic'bubo,  or  the  Land- 
graviate  of  Hesse,  consists  of  two 
detached  portions,  Homburg  and 
Meissenheim,  the  former  between 
Hesse -Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  the 
latter  enclosed  by  Rhenish  Prussia 
and  Bavaria.  Area,  106  square  miles. 
The  soil  is  fruitful  and  the  people 
industrious;  the  government  is  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  Pop.  26,746. 

Uild'l)urghansen,  a  town  in  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  on  the  Werra,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  S:ixe-Hild- 
burghausen,  now  merged  into  that  of 
Saxe-Meiningen.    Pop.  4400. 

Hirdesheim,  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
Hanover,  with  the  largest  cattle  fairs 
in  that  kingdom.    Pop.  14,700. 

Ilof,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  with  consid- 
erable trade  and  manufactures.  P.8000. 

Hohenlin'den,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
20  miles  east  of  Munich,  where  the 
French,  under  Moreau,  defeated  the 
Austrlans  in  1800. 

Hom^irg,  the  capital  of  Hesse- 
Homburg,  N.  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.    Pop.  4600. 

INGOLSTADT'  a  strongly  forti- 
fied town  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube. 
Pop.  9000. 

J  E'N  A,  a  town  in  the  grand-duchy 

of  Saxe-weimar,  on  the  Saale,  the 

'\8eat  of  Ik  cie\«^>Ta.\AdL  uxdvertity,  and 
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the  scene  of  a  deddve  Tlctoiy  gained 
by  Napoleon  I.  over  the  Prussians  in 
1806.    Pop.6500.--«0,66N.11,S7£. 

LANDlU^  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the 
Qneieh.    Pop.  6700. 

I^and'shnt,  a  town  in  Bavaria,  on 
the  Isar.  The  church  of  St  Martin 
has  a  towei  460  feet  in  height  P.  9800. 

Leip'sic  or  Ldp'zig  a  flourishing 
commercial  city  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Pleisse,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  uni- 
versity. At  its  fairs,  which  are  the 
most  important  in  Germany,  the  sale 
of  books  is  veiy  extensive.  It  is 
noted  for  the  signal  defeat  which 
Napoleon  I.  sustained  in  its  neigh- 
boorhood  in  1813.  Here  the  philoso- 
pher Leibnitz  was  bom  in  1646.  Pop. 
74i09.— 61,  20  N.  12,  22  £. 

Lbicv'tenstsik,  the  smallest  of 
the  German  principalities,  bordering 
on  Switzerland,  with  a  capital  of  the 
same  name.  It  contains  63  square 
miles.  The  reigning  prince  has  vast 
estates  in  Moravia;  his  fiunily  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  Pop. 
7160. 

Lippx — Lippe  and  Schaumburg- 
lippe,  two  small  principalities  in 
Westphalia.  Area,  645  square  miles. 
The  territory  is  hilly  but  fertile ;  the 
people  are  intelligentand  industrious. 
Tlie  government  in  both  states  is  a 
limited  monai'chy.    Pop.  136,230. 

Lu'beck,  one  of  the  tree  cities,  on 
the  Trave,  about  10  miles  from  Trave- 
mnnde.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
it  has  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
factures. In  the  church  of  St  Mary 
are  a  famous  allegorical  picture  of 
the  Vance  of  Dfiath,  and  a  curious 
astronomical  clock.  Here  Mosheim, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom 
in  1694.  Lubeck  possesses  a  territory 
of  127  square  mUes.  Pop.  of  the  city, 
80,717;  of  the  city  and  territory, 
66,423.-^,61  N.  10,  60  E. 

Lud'wigsburg,  a  handsome  town  in 
Wurtemberg,  near  the  Neckar,  with 
a  large  roysJ  palace.    Pop.  10,979. 

Lu'n^burg,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on 
the  navigable  river  Ilmenan,  with 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  12,329. 

MAIN  or  MAYN,  a  river  formed 
by  two  streams  which  have  their 
source  in  the  N.  E.  of  Bavaria.  It- 
becomes  navigable  at  Bamberg,  and, 
after  a  very  winding  course  through 
Bavaria,  joins  the  Rhine  nearly  op- 
posite Mentz. 

Man^im  or  Mann'Aeim,  a  fine 
sity  in  Baden,  at  the  cooAuence  of 


the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  with  a 
palace  built  by  the  elector  palatine. 
Pop.  26,916.-49,  29  N.  &  27  E. 

Mar1t>urg,  a  town  in  Hesse-Cassel, 
on  the  Lahn,  with  a  university.  Pop. 
7964.  ' 

MBCK'LEirBnRO,  a  principality  N. 
E.  of  Hanover,  bordering  on  Pome- 
rania,  and  divided  into  the  two  grand- 
duchies  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin 
and  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz.  The 
whole  area  is  5688  square  miles,  of 
which  alMut  five -sixths  belong  to 
Mecklenburg-SchwerbL  The  coun- 
try is  in  great  part  a  large  sandy 
plain  interspersed  with  forests  and 
lakes,  and  varied  by  a  few  hills  of 
moderate  elevation.  It  yields  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
and  has  excellent  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  The  religion  is 
the  Lutheran;  the  govemment  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  Pop.  of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerfai,  641,395;  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  99,62& 

Mei'ningen,  a  neat  town,  the  capital 
of  Saxe-Meiningen,  situated  in  a  val- 
ley, on  the  Werra,  and  surrounded 
with  gardens.    Pop.  6686. 

Mentz  or  Mayence'  (Germ.  Mainz), 
the  Moffuntiacum  of  tne  ancients,  a 
city  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite 
the  influx  of  the  Main.  It  is  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Germany.  Its 
museum  of  Roman  monuments  is 
said  to  be  the  most  complete  out  of 
Italy.  Here  Gutenberg,  one  of  the 
inventors  of  printing,  was  bom  about 
1400.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  gar- 
rison, 36,833.-^,  0  N.  8, 16  E. 

Mun'den,  a  town  in  Hanover,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Werra  and 
Fulda,  whoso  united  stream  takes 
the  name  of  Weser.    Pop.  5900. 

Mn'nich  (Germ,  Munchen),  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar,  con- 
taining many  edifices,  striking  memo- 
rials of  the  munificence  of  its  kings. 
Here  are  a  university  and  a  noble  gal- 
lery of  paintings.  Pop.,  including  the 
suburbs,  187/)96.— 48, 8  N.  11, 84  E. 

Mu''ritz,  a  lake  in  Mecklenburg. 

NASSAU^  a  duchy  on  the  Rhine, 
between  Rhenish  Prassia  and  the 
states  of  Hesse.  It  has  an  area  of 
1756  square  miles.  The  territory  is 
mountainous  and  highly  picturesque, 
beautifully  diversified  with  woods, 
gardens,  and  cultivated  fields.  The 
vine  is  here  reared  with  great  sue* 
cess,  the  finest  gTOwt\i%Qt\.\^«'%^Vti^ 
including  HocIl  aA!^  }o\xa.u\)\<^)«t%i 
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being  the  produce  of  the  dnchy.  It 
H  also  famed  for  its  mineral  waters ; 
those  of  Ems,  Selters,  and  Wiesbaden 
being  among  the  most  frequented 
spas  of  Germany.  It  has  productive 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  silver; 
and  working  in  metals  forms  a  chief 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry. 
More  than  half  the  people  are  Pro- 
testants, the  remainder  being  Ro- 
man-catholics and  JewB.  The  gov- 
ernment is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy.   Pop.  443,648. 

Nassau'',  a  small  toim  on  the  Lahn, 
below  Dietz,  giving  name  to  its 
dnehv  and  ducal  family,  and  to  the 
royal  family  of  Holland.    Pop.  1107. 

Neck^'ar,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Black  Forest,  not  for  fh>m  the  sources 
of  the  DanubCLand  traversing  Wtir- 
temberg  and  Baden,  &ll8  into  the 
Rhine  at  Manheim. 

New  Bran'^denburg,  a  thriving  town 
in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  with  a  sum- 
mer palace  of  the  grand-auke.  P.  6000. 

Nn'remberg  (Germ.  Numberg),  an 
ancient  city  in  Bavaria,  situated  on 
fhePegnitz.  Its  public  library  is  rich 
in  manuscripts  and  early  editions  of 

J»rinted  books.  The  city  is  famed 
or  its  inventions,  particularly  that 
of  the  watch:  and  its  churches  are 
remarkable  for  fine  specimens  of 
painted  glass.  Here  the  painter  and 
engpraver  Albert  Durer  was  bom  in 
1471.    Pop.  69,177.-49,  27  N.  11,  4  E. 

O^DER.    See  Pbussia,  p.  180. 

Offenbach,  a  thriving  town  in 
Hpsse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Main,  the 
chief  manufacturing  place  in  the 
grand-duchy.    Pop.  13,724. 

Ol'drkbubo,  a  grand-duchy  W.  of 
the  Weser,  surrounded  by  Hanover 
on  all  sides  but  the  north,  where  it 
borders  on  the  North  Sea.  It  closely 
resembles  Hanover  in  soil  and  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  in  the  character 
of  its  piopulation.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  the  Lutheran.  The  grand- 
duke  possesses  two  small  principal- 
ities in  Holstein,  the  principality  of 
Birkenfeld  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and 
the  lordship  of  Kniphausen,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jahde.  Area,  2420 
square  miles.    Pop.  294,869. 

OPdenburg,  the  capital  of  the 
grand-duchy,  on  the  Hunto,  with  a 
ducal  castle,  several  elegant  public 
buildings,  and  a  i^e  collection  of 
German  antiquities.    Pop.  8800. 

Os^DabuTg  or  Os'nabruck,  a  town 
Id  Hanover,  on  the  Hase,  a  branch  of 
t&sEmB,  Hewaremanntactiiredthe 


coarse  linens  known  by  the  name  of 
Osnabnrgs.  P.  12,800.-62, 16  N .8, 2  E. 

PASS'AU,  a  fortified  town  in  Ba- 
varia, at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn 
and  the  Danube.  It  is  romantically 
situated  on  a  peninsula  between  the 
two  rivers.    Pop.  10,826. 

Plan,  a  lake  in  Mecklenburg. 

Plauen,  a  thriving  town  of  Saxony, 
on  the  White  Elster,  with  a  royal 
castle.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens 
and  cottons,  and  there  is  a  royal 
pearl-fishery  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  11371. 

Pyr'mont,  a  town  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Waldeck,  86  miles  S.  W. 
from  Hanover,  famed  for  its  mineral 
springs.    Pop.  1260. 

RASTADT^,  a  strong  town  In  Bar 
den,  on  the  Murg.  It  has  several  ma- 
nufactures, and  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  diplomatic  conferences.  P.  6360. 

Rat^bon  or  Regens'lrarg,  an  an- 
cient city,  long  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube.  From 
1662  till  1806,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Im- 
perial Diet.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade.  Six  miles  distant  is  the 
Valhalloj  a  fine  Doric  marble  temple, 
erected  by  Lndwig,  king  of  Bavaria,  in 
1830,  for  the  reception  of  statues  of 
distinguished  Germans.  Pop.  26,866. 
-49, 0  N.  12,  2  E. 

Rkuss,  a  territory  in  Upper  Sax" 
ony,  forming  two  principalities,  di- 
vided between  two  branches  (Oldei 
and  Younger)  of  the  same  family. 
It  contains  602  square  miles.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
rearing  cattle  and  sheep.   P.  121,208. 

Reutlin'^gen,  a  town  in  Wurtem- 
bere,  on  the  Echaz,  with  considerable 
trade  and  manufactures.    P.  13,869. 

RAine,  a  large  and  beautiftil  river, 
which,  rising  fii  Mount  St  Gothard 
in  Switzerland,  and  passing  through 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  divides 
Switzerland  Arom  Germany,  and 
afterwards  separates  Germany  fix>m 
France.  It  then  flows  throngh  the 
German  states,  till  passing  into  Hol- 
land, it  divides  into  two  branches  (the 
larger  of  which  is  called  the  Waal) 
and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean. 
Its  banks,  for  a  great  part  of  its 
course,  show  an  unbroken  succession 
of  picturesque  and  beautiAil  scenery. 

RAine,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  of 
the  former  circles  of  Germany.  They 
are  now  divided  among  the  states  of 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse^^assel,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Prussia,  and 
llunovet. 
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-  Rott'tock,  the  prindMl  trading 
port  of  Mecklenbai^-Scnwerin,  sita- 
*ted  on  the  Wamow,  9  miles  from 
Waraemunde,  its  outport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  riyer.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  com  and  wool;  the  chief 
imports,  colonial  produce,  vine,  and 
mano&ctnred  goods.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  nniversity.  Pop.  24,740,-54, 8  N . 
12,16B. 

Both'^enbnrg,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
with  an  active  trade  in  com  and  cat- 
tle.   Pop.  6600. 

Rm'^dolstadt,  the  capital  of  Schwarz- 
borg-Rudolstadt,  on  the  Saale,  with 
a  castle.    Pop.  6000. 

BAAL^ELD,  a  town  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.    Pop.  4500. 

SAxa-AL^TSNBUBa,  a  small  duchy 
on  the  W.  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
with  a  well  wooded  and  fertile  ter- 
ritory. Area,  504  square  miles.  Pop. 
135,574. 

Saxb-Gc/bubo-Gc'tha,  the  most 
southerly  of  the  kidependent  Saxon 
states,  a  dachy  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  two  principalities  of  Coburg 
and  Gtotiia.  Area,  794  square  miles. 
It  comprises  part  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  and  is  in  general  fertile  and 
picturesque.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
Sax<m  states,  the  people  are  Lu- 
therans; they  are  intelligent  and 
industrious,  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures being  in  a  flourishing  state. 
The  government  is  constitutional. 
Pop.  168379. 

BAXK-MBiKnr'aEK,  a  duchy  con- 
sisting of  a  long  irregular  tract  be- 
tween Gotha  and  Coburg,  comprising 
part  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  and 
watered  by  the  Werra  and  Saale. 
Area,  968  square  miles.  Pop.  nearly 
all  Protestants,  168,816. 

SAzii-WKr'i(AB-Eis''ENACH,a  grand- 
duchy  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
the  Tharingian  Forest ;  it  consists  of 
two  principalities  besides  various 
detached  portions.  The  area  is  1418 
square  nmes.  The  soil  is  moderately 
fertile,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle 
forms  an  important  branch  of  indus- 
try. Manufactures  have  made  little 
progress.  Pop.,  nearly  all  Protes- 
tants, 267,112. 

Sax'ony,  the  Kingdom  of,  a  terri- 
tory encircled  by  Prussia,  Bohemia, 
and  the  Saxon  duchies,  and  contain- 
ing 5772  square  miles.  The  Erzge- 
blrge  Mountains  on  its  S.  frontier  are 
rich  in  minerals,  and  its  plains  sup- 
port large  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool 
of  which  tirals  the  Spanish  merino. 


Agriculture  is  prosecuted  with  the 
greatest  diligence  and  success,  and  a 
considerable  breadth  of  land  is  laid 
out  in  orchards  and  vineyards.  Sax- 
ony is  distinguished  for  its  mines,  as 
well  as  for  its  manufactures  of  linens, 
woollens,  cottons,  and  lace.  The 
Saxons,  nearly  all  Lutherans,  are  per- 
haps the  most  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising people  in  Germany.  The 
university  of  Lelpsio  is  the  principal 
seminary.  The  constitution  is  a  Ihn- 
ited  monarchy,  with  two  representa- 
tive chambers.    Pop.  2.122,148. 

Sax'ony,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  of 
the  former  circles  of  Germany.  Up- 
per Saxony  comprised  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Pomera- 
nia,  and  some  smaller  principalities. 
Lower  Saxony  comprehended  Han- 
over, the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg, 
Brunswick,  and  Holstein,  with  the 
free  towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Lubeck. 

SOHWABZ^BUBO-RUDOLSTADT^,  and 
S€HWARZ''BUBa-S0NDEBSHAU'SEN,tW0 

small  prindiMLlities  intermingled 
with  the  Saxon  states.  Area,  676 
square  miles.  Timber  and  minerals 
are  the  principal  products.  P.  183,004. 

Schwe'rin,  Lake,  in  Mecklenburg. 

Schwe'rin,  the  capital  of  Mecklen- 
borg-Schwerin,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  lake.  Pop. 
21,745.-53,  37  N.  11.  30  E. 

Sondershaa''sen,  the  capital  of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  on  the 
Wipper.    Pop.  5486. 

Spire  (Oerm.  Speyer),  the  ancient 
NomomaguSf  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Rhine.  In 
the  German  Diet,  held  here  in 
1529,  the  reformers  entered  that 
celebrated  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  emperor  which  pro- 
cured them  the  name  of  Protestants. 
Pop.  10,250. 

Stade,  a  strong  town  of  Hanover, 
near  the  Elbe.    Pop.  6400. 

Strelitz,  the  capital  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  composed  of  Old  and 
New  Strelitz,  a  mile  distant  from 
each  other.    Pop.  7227. 

Stutt'gard,  the  capital  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  finely  situated  on  the  Nesenbach, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Neckar. 
In  the  royal  library  is  a  collection 
of  12,000  Bibles,  comprising  editions 
of  every  age  and  countiy.  Pop. 
61,655.-48,  46  M.  9, 11  E. 

Swa'1)ia,  one  of  the  former  clc<i\«a 
of  Germany,  comvTVftft^^^"^Vci^^<«si 
of  WortembeTg,  ttift  tpwv\-^\vdK^  <s\ 
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Baden,  and   the  Imperial  cities  of 
Aogsbnrg  and  Ulm  in  Bavaria. 

TU'BINGEN,  a  city  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  on  the  Neckar.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  univerrity.    Pop.  8000. 

ULM,  a  strong  town  of  Wnrtem- 
berg,  situated  on  the  Danube  near  its 
lunction  with  the  Iller,  in  a  rich  and 
beautiful  plain.  Its  cathedral  is  a 
noble  Btmctnre  416  feet  long,  with  a 
tower  887  feet  high.  Fop.  21,863.— 
48,  28  M.  9  69  E. 

VISTULA.    See  Pbubsia.  p.  181. 

WAL'DECK,  a  prindpaUty  con- 
sisting of  the  principality  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  N.  W.  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
and  of  the  principality  of  Pyrmont, 
on  the  W.  of  Brunswick.  Area.  466 
square  miles.  Abont  a  third  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests  of 
oak  and  beech ;  the  inhabitants  are 
ehiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 
Pops,  nearly  all  Protestants,  67,660. 

Wei'mar,  the  capital  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  finely  situated  on  the  Ilm. 
It  has  long  held  a  high  rank  as  a  seat 
of  literature,  through  the  liberal  pa- 
tronage of  the  ducal  &mily.  Pop. 
m94.— 60, 69  N.  11, 20  E. 

We'ser,  a  large  river  formed  by  the 
Junction  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda  at 
Munden;  it  flows  through  the  terri- 
tories of  Prussia.  Brunswick.  Han- 
over, etc.,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean  below  Bremen. 

Westphalia,  one  of  the  former 
circles  of  Germany,  traversed  hv  the 
Weser  and  the  Ems;  its  chief  por> 
ttons  now  belong  to  Prus^  and 
Hanover. 

Wiesbad^en,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  much  frequented 
for  its  warm  baths  and  mineral  wa* 
ters.    Pop.  12,269. 

Wis'^mar,  a  seaport  in  the  grand- 
dnohy  of  Mecklenbnrg^Schwerm,  on 
the  Baltic,  with  a  good  harbour.    It 


has  considerable  trade  in  shipbuild- 
ing.   Pop.  12,875. 

Worfenbuttel,  a  city  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Ocker.  It  has  a  public  library, 
containing  some  of  Luther's  manu- 
scripts.   Pop.  9000. 

Worms,  an  ancient  city  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  At  the  diet  held  here,  in 
1621,  Luther  was  excommunicated. 
Pop.  10,825. 

WuB^TBMBBRO,  the  Kingdom  of, 
has  Baden  on  the  W.  and  Bavaria  on 
the  E.  Its  area  is  7640  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Neckar  from 
S.  to  N.,  and  by  tbe  Danube  from  W. 
to  E.,  its  western  frontier  being  occu- 
tded  by  the  mountain-range  of  the 
Black  Forest  It  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  countries  of  Germany, 
and  exports  large  qnantities  of  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce.  Salt 
is  the  principal  mineral  product,  and 
the  extentdve  forests  supply  vast 
stores  of  valuable  timber.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  people  are  Lu- 
therans, the  remainder  being  Ro- 
man-catibolics  and  Jews;  they  are 
distingidshed  for  their  intelligence, 
industay,  and  morality.  There  is  a 
university  at  TuMngen,  and  schools 
of  all  kinds  are  numerous.  The  gov- 
ernment is  a  limited  monarchy.  Pop. 
1,690,898. 

Wurdmrg,  a  strong  town  in  Ba- 
varia, delightfully  situated  on  the 
Main.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university 
founded  in  1408.  Pop.  86,062.-49, 
46  N.  9, 66  E. 

ZERBST,  a  town  In  Anhalt-Des- 
san.    Pop.  8800. 

Zittau ,  a  mann&cturing  town  in 
Saxony,  on  the  Neisse.    Pop.  9800. 

Zwickau^  a  town  in  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulda,  with  manu&ctures  of  wool- 
lens, cottons,  and  hosiery.     P.  8800i 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  Saxony,  Prassia,  and  Poland ;  W.  by  Ba- 
varia, Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  S.  by  the  Po,  the  Adriatic,  and 
7\irkejr;  E.  by  Turkey  and  Russia.    It  contauiB  249,462 
square  miles.     Its  population  \n  \^1  ^«ift  ^^^^\a  fi^S. 
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Countries.  Chief  Towns. 

Archduchy  of  Aii8tm....yiENirA,  Linz,  Stejer. 

Salzburg Sftlzborg. 

Stjria Gratz. 

Oarinthia Klagenfnrti  Yillach. 

Camiola Lajbach. 

TjTcl  and  yorarlberg....Imi8braok,  Trent,  Botzen. 

Bohemia. Prague,  Reichenberg,  Eger,  Koniggratz. 

Moravia Brunn,  Olmutz,  Austerlitz. 

Silesia. Troppau,  Teschen. 

Ckdida  and  Lodomeria...LemDerg,  Brodj,  Cracow. 

Bukowina Czemowitz. 

Dalmatia Zara,  Spalatro,  Ragusa. 

Hungary Buda,  Pesth,  Presburg,  Komom,  Schem- 

nitz,  Tokay,  Debreczin. 

Croatia  and  Sclayonia....  Agram,  Essek. 

Transylyania Klausenburg,  Hermanstadt,  Kronstadt. 

Milituy  Frontiers ELarlstadt,  Peterwardein,  Semlin,yersetz. 

Yenetia Venice.    (See  Italy.) 

Mountains.  —  Carpathian  Mountains,  Sudetic  Moun- 
tains, Rhsetian  or  Tyrolese  Alps. 

Lakes. — ^Zirknitz,  NeusiedLer  See,  Balaton  Lake  or 
Flatten  See. 

Rivers. — The  Danube,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Inn, 
Drave,  Save,  March  or  Morava,  Theiss,  Maros;  —  the 
Elbe,  Moldau,  Dniester;  —  in  Itdy,  Po,  Adige,  Brenta, 
Fiave,  Tagliamento. 

REMARKS. 

The  Austrian  Empire  extends  from  42"* !(/  to  51*"  N.  lat., 
and  from  8°  d(y  to  26°  25'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  E.  to  W., 
is  800  miles ;  its  breadth,  exclusive  of  Dalmatia,  from  N.  to  S., 
is  480  miles. 

The  Austrian  dominions,  enlarged  by  the  successive  acquisi- 
tions of  centuries,  embrace  countries  as  various  in  their  natural 
properties  as  their  inhabitants  are  different  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  national  character.  The  Qerman  territory  is  almost 
everywhere  mountainous,  especially  in  Styria,  Oarinthia,  and 
Camiola.  Hungary  is  level,  except  towards  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Galicia,  though  it  contains  sandy  tracts,  is,  next 
to  Hungary,  the  chief  granary  of  the  AuBttian  &\a\j^«.  ^^<b<»ab^ 
Jjingr  to  the  west  of  Galicia,  abounds  in  paatuxe  «si^  >sac^T. 
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In  Hungary  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe ;  but  the  summer  is  hotter,  and  the  winter 
more  severe.  The  soil  in  the  south  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  notwithstanding  the  Imperfect  state  of  agriculture, 
yields  com  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  not  only  of  its  own 
inhabitants,  but  of  those  of  the  north,  where  the  land  is  in 
many  places  occupied  by  yast  heaths  and  sandy  plains.  That 
part  of  Hungary  which  is  sheltered  by  the  Carpathians  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine ;  and  produces 
the  celebrated  wine  called  Tokay. 

Except  in  their  more  elevated  regions,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  the  archduchy  of  Austria  have  a  mild  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate, and  are  rich  in  com  and  wine. 

Few  countries  can  vie  with  Austria  in  mineral  wealth. 
At  Kremnitz  and  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  there  are  valuable 
mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  surrounding  district  abounds  in 
copper,  antimony,  coal,  salt,  and  alum ;  there  is  tin  in  Bohemia ; 
and  Hungary  is  the  only  territory  in  which  the  true  opal  has 
been  found.  The  iron  and  native  steel  of  Carinthia  and  Styria 
are  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  in 
Camiola,  are,  next  to  those  of  Spain,  the  most  productive  in 
Europe.  The  tract  of  Galicia  which  borders  upon  the  Carpa- 
thian range,  yields  copper,  iron,  and  lead ;  and  at  Wicliczka, 
near  Cracow,  there  are  extensive  mines  of  rock-salt. 

In  agriculture  and  commerce  Austria  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  more  western  states  of  Europe ;  and  her  manufactures 
are  neither  numerous  nor  extensive,  considering  the  resources 
of  her  territory.  Her  trade  is  in  some  measure  necessarily 
limited  by  the  small  extent  of  her  seacoast ;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  on  the  Danube  and  the  Italian  lakes,  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  by  the  Vienna  Canal, 
and  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  by  Ludwig's  Canal — together 
with  the  numerous  railways  which  now  connect  almost  all  the 
Austrian  territories  with  each  other  and  with  the  neighbouring 
countries — must  speedily  open  new  fields  of  commercial  enter- 
prise. In  Vienna  there  are  manufactures  of  silk,  gold  and  silver 
lace,  silver-plate,  cloths,  stuffs,  linens,  mirrors,  and  porcelain. 
Bohemia  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  glass,  linen,  and  paper. 

The  various  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  which  the  Austrian 

Empire  is  composed  are  united  under  an  hereditary  monarchy, 

the  head  of  which  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  in 

1804f  abandoning  his  former  style  of  Emperor  of  Germany 

And  King  of  the  Romans.     He  is  b6l\\  oivb  ot  ^<a  ^^\^l  ^^^^"^ 
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of  the  (Germanic  Gonfederation,  in  his  character  of  soyereign  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  German  territory,  comprehending  the 
archduchy  of  Austriaf  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  the  duchy  of 
Styria,  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  the  duchy  of  Camiola,  the  Lit- 
toral (that  is,  the  town  and  territory  of  Trieste,  the  circle  of 
Gk)ritz,  part  of  the  circle  of  Istria,  the  county  of  Tyrol  and 
Yorarlberg),  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the  margrayate  of  Mo- 
rayia,  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  and  the  duchies  of  Auschwitz  and 
Zator,  on  the  W.  extremity  of  Galicia.  The  German  popula- 
tion of  the  empire  is  nearly  8,000,000;  there  are  about  5,000,000 
of  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  15,000,000  of  Sclayonians,  6,000,000 
of  Italians,  and  1,000,000  of  Jews.  Almost  eyery  proyince  of 
the  Austrian  states  has  its  peculiar  laws  and  usages.  A 
"  Council  of  the  Empire/'  consisting  of  a  house  of  peers  and  a 
house  of  representatiyes,  sits  at  Vienna,  and  there  are  pro- 
yincial  diets  in  the  seyeral  countries.  The  public  schools 
are  classed  into  elementary  and  national  schools,  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  gymnasia,  and  classical  schools.  There  are 
nine  uniyersities,  namely  those  of  Prague,  Vienna,  Padua, 
Payia,  Lemberg,  Gratz,  Olmutz,  Innsbruck,  and  Pesth.  The 
military  force  of  Austria  is  computed  at  632,000  men ;  its 
navy  is  insignificant.  The  yearly  reyenue  is  estimated  at 
£29,000,000,  and  the  public  debt  at  £226,000,000  sterling. 

The  preyailing  religion  is  the  Roman-catholic;  but  other 
sects  of  Christians  are  tolerated.  The  manners  of  the  Aus- 
trians  differ  little  from  those  of  their  German  neighbours ;  but 
in  general  information  they  are  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Saxony.  Few  names  of  any  celebrity  adorn  the  literary  an- 
nals of  Austria. 

EXEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Austrian  Empire  ?  What  is  its 
extent  in  square  miles  ?  What  countries  does  it  contain  ?  What 
are  tiie  chief  towns  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria  ?  In  Bohemia  ? 
In  Morayia?  In  Galicia?  In  Illyria?  In  Hungary?  In  Yen- 
etia?  In  Dalmatia?  Name  the  mountains, — the  lakes, — tiie 
riyers. 

Where  are  Essek,  Olmutz,  Trent,  Gratz,  Innsbruck,  Austerlitz. 
Kronstadt,  Lemberg,  Tokay,  Prague,  Vienna,  Pesth,  Presburg? 
etc.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Maros,— of  the  Saye,— of  the  Elbe,— 
of  the  March,— of  the  Theiss,  etc.    Where  is  Platten  See  ?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  Austrian 
Empire  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the 
general  aspect  of  its  German  territory  ?  What  is  the  general  a£\iQct 
of  Hungary  and  Galicia  ?     What  is  remark&\A«  m  \)ti<^  0^xk^\]^ 
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of  Hnngaiy?  What  is  the  natnre  of  the  soil  ?  With  what  is  the 
soil  occupied  in  maDj  parts  of  the  north  ?  What  part  of  Hungary 
is  &vourable  to  the^'owth  of  the  vine  ?  What  celebrated  wine 
does  it  produce  ?  What  kind  of  climate  prevails  in  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, and  the  archduchy  of  Austria?  In  what  productions  are 
those  countries  rich  ?  Is  Austria  rich  in  mineral  wealth  ?  Where 
ard  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver  found?  What  precious 
mineral  is  found  in  Hungary  alone  ?  For  what  metals  are  Carinthia 
and  Styria  particularly  noted?  What  is  remarkable  about  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Idria?  What  metals  are  found  in  Galicia? 
What  remarkable  mines  are  wrought  at  Wieliczka  near  Cracow  ? 

What  is  the  state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  in 
Austria?  Are  there  many  canals  and  railways  in  the  country? 
What  are  the  principal  manufactures  in  Yienna  ?  For  wha^  manu' 
factures  is  Bohemia  noted  ? 

What  is  remarkable  about  the  government  of  Austria  ?  Name 
the  German  states  comprehended  m  the  Austrian  Empire  ?  How 
many  Germans  are  there  in  the  Austrian  dominions  ?  How 
many  MM;yars  ?  How  many  Italians  ?  How  manv  Sclavonians  ? 
What  is  tiae  present  form  of  government  in  Austria  r  How  are  the 
different  schools  classified  ?  What  is  the  number  of  the  universities  ? 
At  what  number  is  the  military  force  of  Austria  computed  ?  To 
what  sum  does  its  yearlv  revenue  amount  ?  What  is  the  prevailing 
religion  in  Austria  ?  Bv  what  peculiarities  are  the  manners  of  the 
Austrians  characterized  ?  Do  the  literary  annals  of  Austria  present 
many  celebrated  names  ? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


A'ORAM,  a  strong  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Groalia,  near  the  Save.  Pop. 
16,667.— 46*  62'  N.  lat.  ir  C  E.  long. 

Ar'ad,  a  strong  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  with 
a  great  txade  in  com  and  cattle.  Pop. 
19,600. 

Ans'terlitz,  a  town  of  Moraria, 
where  Napoleon  I.  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  united  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  in  1806.  Pop. 
2200. 

Aus^tria,  the  Archduchy  of,  the 
hereditary  dominion  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  a  province  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  is  divided  by  the  river 
Ens  into  Upper  and  Lower  Austria. 
Extent,  12,800  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,880.147. 

B  AIVIBN,  a  town  in  the  archduehy 
of  Austria,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs  and  baths.    Pop.  6000. 

Ban'at  (The)  of  Temes,  a  distrlet 
to  the  S.  E.  of  Hungary,  between  the 
Theiss  and  the  Maros.  Pop.,  includ- 
ing the  voivodat  of  Servla,  with  which 
it  is  united,  1,640,049.  Part  of  the 
Btuist,  with  a  pap,  of  890,068,  is  in- 
tJaded  in  the  lOl&axy  Frontiers. 


Bleylierg,  a  town  in  Carinthia, 
noted  for  its  lead-mines.    Pop.  8700. 

Bohe'mia,  the  Kingdom  of;  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Austrian  Empire,  ritu- 
ated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Germany, 
and  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  is 
very  fertile,  and  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ducts. Extent,  20,060  square  miles. 
Pop.  4,706,626. 

Bot'zen  or  Bolsa^'no,  a  fine  town  of 
the  Tyrol,  on  the  Eisach.    Pop  9000. 

BnxfzA,  the  largest  island  of  Dal- 
matia,  in  the  Adriatic.    Pop.  16,496. 

Brix^en,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rienz  and  the  Eis- 
ach.   Pop.  8000. 

Bro'dy,  a  town  in  Galicia,  with 
considerable  commerce.  Pop.24/)00^ 
of  whom  five-sixths  are  Jews. 

Brunn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  on 
the  Schwarsa.  Its  manufactures  and 
trade  are  extensive.  Pop.  66,809.— 
49, 11  N.  16,  86  E. 

Bu^da  or  O'fen,  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube. It  is  famous  for  its  baths,  and 
the  environs  produce  excellent  wines. 
Pop.  66,240.-47.  29  N.  19,  8  E. 

BuAfir«&a^  a  icnettfifid  town  of  Bo* 
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henli,  on  the  MoMaq,  wifh  flooriah- 
iag  mMudbetareB.    Pod.  8760. 

Bokowi'na,  the  Daoiy  o^  a  pro- 
▼inee  of  fhe  Austrian  Empiiv,  on  the 
8.  E.ofOalicIa.  Extent,  4014  sqoare 
railea.    Pop.  466,920. 

GAOPO  D'lSTBIA,  a  seaport  of 
Istria,  on  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Trieste,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  bridge.    Pop.  6800. 

Garin'thia  and  Camiola,  two 
duchies  forming  the  more  important 

ert  of  the  kingdom  of  lllyria.  The 
id -mines  of  Garinthia  and  the 
quicksilver -mines  of  Gamiola  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe. 
Extent,  7832  square  miles.  Pop. 
784,897;  via.  Garinthia  832,466,  Gar- 
niola  461,941. 

Garislwd,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  situ- 
ated in  a  charming  valley,  watered 
by  the  TepeL  Its  hot  baths  are 
among  the  most  feunous  in  Europe. 
Pop.  8000. 

Carpa^thian  Mountains,  a  range 
which  extends  above  600  miles,  ih>ra 
fhe  N.  W.  border  of  Hungary  to  the 
Danube  on  the  frontier  of  Wallachia. 
It  separates  Hungary  from  Mora- 
via. Qalida,  and  the  Bukowina: 
ana  Transylvania  from  Moldavia  ana 
Wallachia.  The  mountains,  to  the 
height  of  8600  feet,  are  generally 
covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
beech.  The  most  elevated  peak, 
Rnska,  is  9912  feet  high. 

Gatta^ro,  a  strong  seaport  near  the 
B.  extremity  of  Dalmatia,  on  a  gulf 
oi  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic. 
Pop.  8000^-42,  27  N.  18, 46  £. 

Comom.    See  Komom. 

Gra^'cow  or  ELnflcow,  a  grand- 
duchy  of  Galicia;  it  was  for  some 
time  a  republic  under  the  protection 
of  AusMa,  Russia,  and  Prus^ :  but, 
in  1846,  was  incorporated  with  the 
Austrian  Empire. 

Gra'cow,  the  capital  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  is 
situated  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  left 
bunk  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  univerrity,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
where  the  kings  of  Poland  were 
erowned,  and  where  many  of  their 
tombs  are  preserved.  Pop.  41,806,  of 
whom  one -fourth  are  Jews. — 60, 
8  N.  19,  66  E. 

Groa'tia  and  Sclavo^nia,  the  King- 
dom ol^  one  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Austria.  It  has  Hungary  and 
Styria  to  the  north,  lllyria  and  tlie 
Adriatic  to  the  west,  and  JOalmatta 


and  Turkey  to  the  south.  Pop. 
868,009.  Part  of  GroatU  and  ScUv- 
onia,  with  a  pop.  of  674,864,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Mflitary  Frontiers. 

Gaer'nowits  or  Tdier^nowits,  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  Bukowina, 
on  the  Pruth.    Pop.  26316. 

DALMA'TIA.  the  Kingdom  ot,  a 
province  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  It 
consists  of  a  long  strip  of  mainland 
and  numerous  islands  along  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Almost  its 
whole  surfkoe  is  covered  l^  the 
Dinaric  Alps.  The  islands  on  the 
Adriatic  coast  are  also  mountainous ; 
their  chief  products  are  timber,  wine, 
oil,  figs,  and  com.  Area,  12,860  square 
miles.    Pop.  404,489. 

Dan'ube.    See  GKBXAinr,  p.  188. 

Debrec'cin,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  £.  of  the  Theiss,  with  various 
manufactures  and  considerable  trade. 
It  is  the  seat  of  anumerously  attended 
Galvinistic  college.  Pop.  60,000.— 
47, 82  N.  21, 88  E. 

Dnies'ter.    See  Russia,  p.  169. 

Drave,  a  large  river  which  rises 
in  the  Tyrol,  flows  through  Guinthia 
and  Styria,  separates  Croatia  and 
Sclavonia  firom  Hungary,  and  Joins 
the  Danube  below  Essek. 

E'GER,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Here  Wal- 
lenstein  was  assassinated  in  1634. 
Pop.  10,600. 

Elbe.    See  Pbubsia,  p.  179. 

Ens  or  Enns,  a  river  which  has  its 
source  in  the  duchy  of  Salzburg, 
divides  the  archduchy  of  Austria  in- 
to the  two  provincesL  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower,  and  falls  into  the  Danube. 

Erlau^  a  fortified  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  W.  of  the  Theiss,  with  con- 
siderable trade.  Pop.  18,160.-47, 66 
N.  20,  24  E. 

Ess'ek  or  Eszek^  a  strongly  forti- 
fied town,  the  capital  of  Sclavonia, 
situated  on  the  Drave.  Pop.  18,260. 
-46, 80  N.  18, 42  E. 

FIU^ME,  a  seaport  with  a  territory 
of  182  square  miles,  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Quamero ;  it  is  a  free  port, 
and  formerly  possessed  an  extensive 
trade,  which  has  now  greatly  de- 
clined.   P.  11,000.— 46,20  N.  14,26  E. 

GALFGIA  and  Lodome'^ria,  the 
Kingdom  of,  the  north-eastern  pro- 
vince of  the  Austrian  Empire,  separ^ 
ated  from  Hungary  by  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  low  state ;  and  manufactures,  though 
gradually  extending)  ax«  %^\  <scv  k 
confined  ac&Vb.   TYv<&  tot^Vs^Xxai^i&Nsa 
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rery  limited.    Extent,  90,167  Bqiiare 
miles.    Pop.  with  Cracow,  4,597,470. 

Gor^ts  or  Oons,  a  town  on  the  Is- 
onzo,  the  capital  of  the  conntj  of  the 
same  name.  Here  Charles  X.  of 
France  died  in  1836.    Pop.  10,000. 

Gradis'^ca,  a  town  on  the  Isonzo, 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
same. 

Gran,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Danube,  with  a  fine  cathedral.  Pop., 
including  the  suburbs,  12,260. 

Grata,  a  handsome  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Styria,  on  the  Muhr;  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  university.  Pop.  63,176^ — 
47,  4  N.  16,  27  E. 

Grosswar'dein,  a  strong  city  of 
Hung^ary,  on  the  Koros.  Pop.,  in- 
eluding  the  suburbs,  19,000. 

HERMAN^STADT,  the  capital  of 
a  government  of  the  same  name 
(sometimes  also  called  the  Saxon- 
land)  in  Transylvania,  situated  on 
the  Szeben.    Pop.  18,688. 

Hun'gary,  the  Kingdom  of,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  but  least  known 
countries  of  Europe.  Its  area  is 
09,325  square  miles,  oeing  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Pop. 
6,125,785,  of  whom  about  one-half  are 
Magyars,  a  fourth  Sdavonians,  and 
less  than  a  fourth  Germans. 

IiyRIA,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Camiola,  with  valuable  mines  of 
quicksilver.  Pop.  6000. 
.  Iglau',  a  town  of  Moravia,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  with  con- 
siderable manu&ctures  of  woollens. 
Pop.  18,000.-49,  23  N.  16^  86  E. 

Illyr'ia,  the  Kingdom  oi^  aprovince 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  com- 
prehends the  duchies  of  Carinthia 
and  Camiola,  the  counties  of  Goritz 
and  Gradisca,  the  margravate  of 
I  stria,  and  the  city  and  territory  of 
Trieste.  It  is  a  mountainous  country, 
with  fertile  valleys,  abounding  m 
mineral  wealth,— quicksilver,  copper, 
iron,  silver,  marble,  Jasper,  and  gar- 
nets. The  most  important  maniuac- 
tnres  are  those  of  copper,  iron,  and 
steel;  the  commerce  cooirists  chiefly 
of  the  transit-trade  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste.  Extent,  10,940  square 
miles. 

Inn,  a  river  which  rises  in  Switzer- 
land, crosses  the  Tyrol,  and,  after 
forming  the  boundary  between  Ba- 
varia and  Austria,  Joins  the  Danube 
at  Passau. 

Inns'l)ruck,  the  capital  of  the  Ty- 
rol, on  the  Inn,  on  the  direct  route 
Aom  OerjoMDj  to  Italy.    It  stands 


in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.  Pop.  14,224.-47,  16  N. 
11,  24  E. 

Is'tria,  the  Mai^ravate  of,  a  pen- 
insula between  the  Gulf  of  Trieste 
and  the  Quamero  Isles. 

JAR'OSLAW,  a  town  of  Galicia 
and  Lodomeria,  on  the  San ;  with  an 
imperial  cloth  manufactory.  P.  3380. 

KARLS'BURG,  a  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, on  the  MaroB,  with  a  strong 
fortress.    Pop.  12,300. 

Karl'stadt,  a  strong  town  of  Croa- 
tia, on  the  Kulpa.    Pop.  4600. 

Kets^emet,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
Pop.  82,000.-46,  65  N.  19,  44  E. 

Kla'^genfiirt  or  Cla'genfurt,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  on 
theGUn.    Pop.  13,479. 

Klau'senburg,  the  capital  of  Tran- 
sylvania, beautifully  situated  on  the 
Little  Szamos.  It  has  a  Roman- 
catholic,  a  Reformed,  and  a  Unitarian 
college.  Here  Matthias  Corvinus, 
one  of  the  g^reatest  kings  of  Hun- 
gary, was  bom  in  1443.    Pop.  19,600. 

Komom''  or  Comom^  a  town  of 
Hungary,  at  thejunction  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Waag.  It  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  Europe.    Pop.  20,000. 

Ko^'niggratz.  a  fortified  town  in 
Bohemia,  on  tne  Elbe.    Pop.  9200. 

Krem^'nitz,  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Hungary,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.    Pop.  6000. 

Krou'^stadt,  a  strong  town  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Transylvanifu  with  consider- 
able trade  and  manuuctures.  Pop., 
including  the  suburbs,  24,000.-45, 40 
N.  25, 84  E. 

LAY^BACJT;  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Camiola,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  g^reat  transit- 
trade  between  Germany  and  Trieste. 
Pop.  20,747.-46,  2  N.  14, 80  E. 

LemOierg,  the  capital  of  Galicia  and 
Lodomeria,  on  the  Peltew;  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  university,  and  has  a 
thriving  trade.  Pop.  70,384,  of  whom 
20,000  are  Jews.— 49, 58  N.  24,  2  E. 

Linz,  a  fortified  town,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Danube, 
with  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
fitctures.  Pop.,  including  the  suburbs, 
27,628.--48,  18  N.  14,  18  E. 

Lis'sa  and  Les'ina,  two  fhiitful 
islands  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic. 
Pop.  16,239. 

MARCH  or  Mora'^va,  a  river  which 
risee  in  the  lofty  Schneeberg,  at  the 
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foiietioii  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia,  flows  S.  throagh  Moravia, 
separates  the  archduchy  of  Anstria 
flrom  Hungary,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube  above  Prefiburg. 

Maros',  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  E. 
border  of  Transylvania,  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  Banat,  and  fi&lls  into 
the  Theiss. 

MeleMa,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  in 
the  Adriatic,  supi>osed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  ant^ent  Melita.  Pop. 
1000. 

Military  Frontiers,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try which  extends  firom  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Bnkowina,  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,the  Banat 
and  Transylvania  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  Turkey  on  the  other,  form- 
ing the  defensive  barrier  of  the  Aus- 
trbm  Empire  on  the  south.  Area, 
18,166  square  miles.    Pop.  1,064,922. 

Miskolz^  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
Che  W.  of  the  Theiss,  in  a  rich  wine 
and  com  country.  Pop.  16,500^—48, 
7  N.  80,  47  E. 

Moldau^  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 
flows  northward  and  Joins  the  Elbe 
below  Prague. 

Mora'via,  the   Margravate   of,  a 

Kovince  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
tween  Hungary  and  Bohemia:  it 
has  hurge  and  flourishing  manunc- 
fcures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton, 
with  a  great  transit-trade.  Extent, 
10,623  square  miles.    Pop.  1,867,094. 

Mur  or  MuAr,  a  river  which  flows 
tiuough  Styria,  and  Joins  the  Drave 
ta  Hungary  below  Warasdin. 

NEU'SATZ,  a  fortified  town  of 
Hungary,  (m  the  Danube,  opposite 
Peterwardein :  it  has  a  considerable 
trade  with  Turkey.  Pop.  20,000. 
•  Neu'^siedler  See,  a  salt-water  lake 
in  the  W.  of  Hungary ;  it  is  24  miles 
long  and  about  10  broad. 

Meu'soAl,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Oran,  with  valuable  oopper- 
mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs,  10,000. 

OE'DENBURQ,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, near  the  Neusiedler  lake.  Pop. 
12,600.-47,  41  M.  16,  88  E. 

OFmutz,  a  town  of  Moravia,  on  the 
xiver  March.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop. 
19t000. 

PESTJT,  a  handsome  city  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Danube,  opposite  Buda, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
of  boats  and  by  a  suspension  bridge. 
It  hM  a  universi^  richly  endowed, 


and  commands  a  great  inland  trade. 
Pop.  181,705.-47  80,  N.  19, 4  E. 

Peterwar'dein,  a  strong  town,  the 
capital  of  Sclavonia,  on  the  Danube. 
Here  the  Austrians,  under  Prince 
Eugene,  signally  defeated  the  Turks 
in  1716.    Pop.  6700. 

Pil'sen,  a  handsome  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  Beraun.  with  flourish- 
ing trade  and  manufactures.  Pop. 
10,200. 

Plat'ten  See  or  Lake  BaKaton,  in 
the  S.  W.  of  Hungary,  48  miles  long, 
and  from  four  to  eight  broad.  Fish 
of  i>eculiar  spedes  abound  in  its 
waters. 

Pol'ten,  St,  a  fortified  town  in  the 
archduchy  of  Austria,  85  miles  W. 
from  Vienna.    Pop.  6800. 

Prague,  a  handsome  and  strongly 
fortified  citr,  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Moldau,  over  which  there  is 
here  a  beautifhl  bridge.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university,  the  oldest  in  Ger- 
many, having  been  founded  in  1848, 
and  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  the 
reformers,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague.  Here  the  astronomer  Tycho 
Brahe  died  hi  1601.  Pop.  142JS88.~ 
60,  5  N.  14,  25  E. 

Pres^bnifg,  once  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary, and  still  the  place  where  its 
kings  are  crowned.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
a  vast  plidn,  watered  by  the  Danube. 
Pop.  43,868.-48,  10  N.  17,  8  E. 

Pros'nitz,a  manufittcturing  town  of 
Moravia,  18  miles  S.  W.  from  Ol- 
mutc.    Pop.  10,800. 

RAAB,  a  town  of  Hungarv,  near 
the  jnncdon  of  the  Raab  with  the 
Danube.    Pop.  16,000. 

Ragu^sa,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Dalmatia,  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  Adriatic  Pop.  8800.-42,  88  M. 
18,  7  E. 

ReicA^enberg,  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  Neisse ;  it  has  cloth 
and  other  manufactures.  Pop.  18,200. 

Rovere'do,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  the 
Tyrol,  near  the  Adige,  with  a  strong 
castle.    Pop.  8000. 

SALZ^BURO,  the  Duchy  of,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Ex- 
tent, 2762  square  miles.    P.  146,769. 

Salzlmrg,  the  capital  of  the  above 
duchy,  finely  situated  on  the  Salzach, 
amid  romantic  scenery.  Here  the 
musical  composer  Mozart  was  bom  in 
1756.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  famous 
salt-mines  of  Hallein.    Pop.  17,253. 

San,  a  river  of  Galicia,  which  tIma 
in  the  CarpathVcta  l&.Q\m\a2ccv%^  «sv^ 
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flowing  N.  W.  &Ils  into  the  Vistnls, 
near  Sandomir. 

Save,  a  lan^  river  which  rises  near 
Villach  in  Gfurinthia,  flows  through 
Croatia,  separates  Sclavonia  from 
Turkey,  ana  fklls  into  the  Danube  at 
Belgrade. 

Schem^nitz,  a  town  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Hungary,  famous  for  its  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  and  lead.  Here  is  a 
celebrated  mining  school.  Pop^  in- 
cluding the  Buborbis,  20,000.-48, 27  N. 
18,60£. 

Schwats,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on 
the  Inn,  with  mines  of  diver  and 
copper  in  its  vicinity.    Pop.  4800. 

Semlin,  a  fortified  town  of  Scla- 
vonia, near  the  Junction  of  the  Save 
with  the  Danube,  the  principal  en- 
trepot of  the  trade  between  Austria 
and  Turkey.    Pop.  13,000. 

Ser'via,  the  Yoivodat  o^  one  of  the 
Bouthem  provinces  of  Austria.  Pop., 
indnding  the  Banat  with  which  it  is 
united.  1,640,049. 

Sileraik,  the  Duchy  of,  a  province  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Extent,  1082 
square  miles.    Pop.  443,012. 

Sclavo'nia  and  Oroa^lia,  the  King- 
dom of,  one  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Austria.  Exteni^  8648  square 
miles.    Pop.  866,009. 

Spal^atro  or  Spal^ato,  a  seaport  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
ancient  ShaU/tM  and  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Diocletian.  Pop.  10,600. — 
48, 81  N.  16, 26  E. 

SternHjei^,  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Galiday  wiw  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, linens,  and  hosienr.    P.  11,000. 

St«y^er.  a  town  in  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  on  the  Ens,  with  large 
iron-works  and  manu&ctures.  Pop. 
10,600. 

Stuhlweiss'enbnrg,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, near  Lake  Balaton,  with  large 
manu&otures  and  cattle -markets. 
Pop.  l&OOO. 

Sty^ria,  the  Duchy  of,  a  province  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  between  the 
archduchy  of  Austria  and  Croatia. 
It  is  a  mountainous  country  with  fer- 
tile valleys.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
extensively  reared,  and  mining  is 
the  principal  branch  of  industry. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  with  oak, 
beech,  and  pine.  Extent,  8666  square 
miles.    Pop.  l/)66,778. 

Sudetlo  Mountains,  a  semidreular 
range  of  the  Eereynian  chain,  which 
separates  Austria  from  Saxony  and 
Prus^ ;  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
tuunea  of  the  Ensgebirge  and  the 


RiesengeUrge,  {.  «.  the  Ore  and  tho 
Oiant  Mountains. 

iS^ege'^din,  a  town  of  Hungary,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
Maros.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
manufacturing  and  commercial  im- 
portance. Pop.  60,000.-46,  17  N. 
20, 10  E. 

TARNCPOL,  a  town  of  Galicia, 
on  the  Sered.    Pop.  16,500. 

Tem^eswar,  the  capital  of  the 
Banat.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bega 
Canal,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Pop. 
22^. 

Teff'chen,  a  fortified  town  of  Silesia, 
on  the  Olsa,  with  considerable  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  6600. 

Theiss  (Teessl  a  large  river  of 
Hungary,  formed  by  two  streams, 
the  Black  and  White  Theiss.  After 
a  S.  course  of  600  miles,  it  flows  into 
the  Danube  below  Peterwardein,  and 
is  naviffable  almost  to  its  source,  on 
the  borders  of  Oalida. 

TAere'sienstadt  or  TAeresiano^pol, 
a  town  (or  rather  a  collection  of  vil- 
lages) in  the  Banat,  situated  on  a  wide 
plain.  Pop.d4,000.-46,  6N.10,42E. 

TokajT^,  a  town  of  Hungary,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
Bodrog.  Its  wine  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  costly  in  Europe.  Pop. 
6712. 

Top^tz,  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Bohemia,  famous  for  its  hot-baths. 
Pop.  4000. 

Transylva^'nia,  the  Grand-duchy  of, 
a  province  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
to  the  E.  of  Hungary.  Its  mineral 
produce  is  a  great  source  of  wealth : 
there  are  numerous  gold-mines,  and 
almost  every  stream  is  auriferous. 
Extent,  21,160  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,286,672. 

Trent,  a  city  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
Adige.  It  is  the  Tridentum  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  famous  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  Roman-catholic  prelates,  fh)m 
all  parts  of  Europe,  held  here  fh>m 
1646  to  1663,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  Reformation.  Pop. 
18^.-46,  4  N.  11, 10  E. 

Trieste'  or  Triest',  the  ancient  Ter- 
geste,  a  maritime  city,  the  capital  of 
a  district  of  Illyria,  situated  on  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  N.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  f^e 
port,  with  extensive  commerce.  Pop. 
104.707.  -A6,  88  N.  18.  46  E. 

Troppan^  a  fortified  town,  the  cap- 
ital of  Sileida,  on  the  Oppa.  Pop. 
18,861. 

Tyrorand  Vor'arlberg,  the  Princely 
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foiietioii  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia,  flows  S.  through  Moravia, 
separates  the  archduchy  of  Austria 
flrom  Hungary,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube  above  PreSburg. 

Maros',  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  E. 
border  of  Transylvania,  forms  tiie 
boundary  of  the  Banat,  and  falls  into 
the  Theiss. 

Mele'da,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  in 
the  Adriatic,  snpi>osed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Melita.  Pop. 
1000. 

Military  Frontiers,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try which  extends  firom  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Bukowina,  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,the  Banat 
and  Transylvania  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  Turkey  on  the  other,  form- 
ing tiie  defensive  barrier  of  the  Aus- 
tr&n  Empire  on  the  south.  Area, 
18,166  square  miles.    Pop.  1,064,923. 

Miskolr',  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
Che  W.  of  the  Theiss,  in  a  rich  wine 
and  com  country.  Pop.  16,500^---48, 
7  N.  80,  47  E. 

Moldau^,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 
flows  northward  and  Joins  the  Elbe 
below  Prague. 

MoraMa,  the  Maigravate  of,  a 
province  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
between  Hungary  and  Bohemia:  it 
has  large  and  flourishing  manunc- 
tures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton, 
with  a  great  transit-trade.  Extent, 
10/)S&  square  miles.    Pop.  1,867,094. 

Mur  or  MuAr,  a  river  which  flows 
through  Styria,  and  Joins  the  Drave 
ta  Hungary  below  Warasdin. 

NEU'SATZ,  a  fortified  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  opposite 
Peterwardein :  it  has  a  considerable 
trade  with  Turkey.  Pop.  20,000. 
-  Neu'siedler  See,  a  salt-water  lake 
In  the  W.  of  Hungary ;  it  is  24  miles 
long  and  about  10  broad. 

Meu'^BoAl,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Gran,  with  valuable  oopper- 
mhies  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs,  10,000. 

OE'DENBURG,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, near  the  Nensiedler  lake.  Pop. 
12,600.-47,  41  N.  16,  88  E. 

OFmntz,  a  town  of  Moravia,  on  the 
xiver  March.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop. 
19(000. 

PESTJT,  a  handsome  dty  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Danube,  opposite  Bnda, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
of  boats  and  by  a  suspension  bridge. 
It  hM  a  universi^  richly  endowed. 


and  eommands  a  great  inland  trade. 
Pop.  181,706.-47  »),  N.  19,  4  E. 

Peterwar'dein,  a  strong  town,  the 
capital  of  Sclavonia,  on  the  Danube. 
Here  the  Austrians,  under  Prince 
Eugene,  signally  defeated  the  Turks 
in  1716.    Pop.  6700. 

Pil'sen,  a  handsome  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  Beraun.  with  flourish- 
ing trade  and  manufactures.  Pop. 
10,200. 

Plat'ten  See  or  Lake  Baraton,  in 
the  S.  W.  of  Hungary,  48  miles  long, 
and  from  four  to  eight  broad.  Fish 
of  peculiar  species  abound  In  its 
waters. 

Pol'ten,  St,  a  fortified  town  In  the 
archduchy  of  Austria,  85  miles  W. 
from  Vienna.    Pop.  6800. 

Prague,  a  handsome  and  strongly 
fortified  dtr,  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Moldau,  over  which  there  is 
here  a  beautiftil  bridge.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university,  the  oldest  in  Ger- 
many, having  been  founded  in  1848, 
and  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  the 
reformers,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague.  Here  the  astronomer  Tycho 
Brahe  died  in  1601.  Pop.  142,688.— 
60,  6  N.  14,  26  E. 

Pres^burg,  once  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary, and  still  the  place  where  its 
kings  are  crowned.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
a  vast  plidn,  watered  by  the  Danube. 
Pop.  48,868.-48, 10  N.  17,  8  E. 

Pros'nitz,a  manufittcturing  town  of 
Moravia,  13  miles  S.  W.  from  01- 
mutz.    Pop.  10,800. 

RAAB,  a  town  of  Hungarr,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Raab  with  the 
Danube.    Pop.  1^000. 

Ragu^sa,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Dalmatia,  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  Adriatic  Pop.  8800.— 42,  88  N. 
18,  7  E. 

ReicVenberg,  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  Neisse;  it  has  cloth 
and  other  manufactures.  Pop.  18,200. 

Rovere'do,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  the 
Tyrol,  near  the  Adige,  with  a  strong 
castle.    Pop.  8000. 

8  ALZ^BURG,  the  Duchy  of,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Ex- 
tent, 2762  square  miles.    P.  146,769. 

SalE^rg,  the  capital  of  the  above 
duchy,  finely  situated  on  the  Salzach, 
amid  romantic  scenery.  Here  the 
musical  composer  Mozurt  was  bom  in 
1766.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  famous 
salt-mines  of  Hallein.    Pop.  17,268. 

San,  a  river  of  Galicia,  which  risea 
in  the  Carp8^thi«n  l&.QUTiL\alTv%^  «s^ 
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flowing  N.  W.  &lls  into  the  Yistnla, 
near  Sandomir. 

Save,  a  large  river  wliich  rises  near 
Villach  in  Carinthia,  flows  through 
Croatia,  separates  Sclavonia  from 
Turkey,  and  £&ll8  into  the  Danube  at 
Belgrade. 

Schem^nitz,  a  town  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Hungary,  famous  for  its  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  and  lead.  Here  is  a 
oelebrated  mining  school.  Pop^  in- 
cluding the  suburbB,  20,000.-48, 27  N. 
18,60£. 

Schwatz,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on 
the  Inn,  with  mines  of  silver  and 
copper  in  its  vicinity.    Pop.  4000. 

Semlin,  a  fortified  town  of  Scla- 
vonia, near  the  Junction  of  the  Save 
with  the  Danube,  the  principal  en- 
trepot of  the  trade  between  Austria 
and  Turkey.    Pop.  18,000. 

Ser'via,  the  Yoivodat  of,  one  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  Austria.  Pop., 
including  the  Banat  with  which  it  is 
nnited.  1,640,049. 

Sile'aia,  the  Duchy  o^  a  province  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Extent,  1882 
square  miles.    Pop.  443,912. 

Sdavo'nia  and  Croa'tia,  the  King^ 
dom  of,  one  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Austria.  Extend  8648  square 
miles.    Pop.  866,009. 

Spal^atro  or  Spal'^ato,  a  seaport  of 
Didmatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
ancient  Bal</na  and  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Diocletian.  Pop.  10,600.— 
43, 81  N.  16,  26  E. 

StemHwrg,  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
GaUda,  wiw  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, linens,  and  hosieiy.    P.  11,000. 

Sttfy'er.  a  town  in  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  on  the  Ens,  with  large 
iron-works  and  manuf^tures.  Pop. 
10,600. 

Stuhlweiss'enbarg,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, near  Lake  BiSaton,  with  laige 
manu&ctures  and  cattle -markets. 
Pop.  l&OOO. 

Styria,  the  Duchy  of,  a  province  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  between  the 
archduchy  of  Austria  and  Croatia. 
It  is  a  mountainous  country  with  fisr- 
tile  valleys.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
extenidvely  reared,  and  mining  is 
the  principal  branch  of  industry. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  with  oak, 
beech,  and  pine.  Extent,  8666  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,066,778. 

SudetHc  Mountains,  a  semidrcular 
range  of  the  Hercynian  chain,  which 
separates  Austria  flrom  Saxony  and 
Prusda ;  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
tuunes  of  the  Ersgebirge  and  the 


Riesengebirge,  {. «.  the  Ore  and  the 
Oiant  Mountains. 

/S'zege'din,  a  town  of  Hungary,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Thelss  and  the 
Maros.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
manufietcturlng  and  commercial  im- 
portance. Pop.  60,000.-46,  17  N, 
20, 10  E. 

TARNCPOL,  a  town  of  Galicia, 
on  the  Sered.    Pop.  16,600. 

Tem'eswar,  the  capital  of  the 
Banat.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bega 
Canal,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Pop. 
22»507. 

Tes'chen,  a  fortified  town  of  Silesia, 
on  the  Olsa,  with  considerable  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  6600. 

Theiss  (Teess),  a  large  river  of 
Hungary,  formed  by  two  streams, 
the  Black  and  White  Theiss.  After 
a  S.  course  of  600  miles,  it  flows  into 
the  Danube  below  Peterwardein,  and 
is  navigable  almost  to  its  source,  on 
the  borders  of  Galida. 

TAere'sienstadt  or  TAeresiano^pol, 
a  town  (or  rather  a  collection  of  vil- 
lages) in  the  Banat,  situated  on  a  wide 
plain.  Pop.34,000.— 46,6  N.  19,42  E. 

Tokay',  a  town  of  Hungary,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
Bodrog.  Its  wine  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  costly  in  Europe.  Pop. 
6712. 

TopTitJB,  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Bohemia,  famous  for  its  hot-batlis. 
Pop.  4000. 

Transylva^nia,  the  Grand-duchy  of, 
a  province  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
to  the  E.  of  Hungary.  Its  mineral 
produce  is  a  great  source  of  wealth: 
there  are  numerous  gold-mines,  and 
almost  every  stream  is  auriferous. 
Extent,  21,160  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,286,672. 

Trent,  a  city  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
Adige.  It  is  the  Tridentum  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  famous  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  Roman-catholic  prelates,  from 
all  parte  of  Europe,  held  here  from 
1646  to  1663,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  ReformaUon.  Pop. 
18,000.-46,  4  N.  11, 10  E. 

Trieste'  or  Triest^,  the  ancient  T«r- 
geste,  a  maritime  city,  the  capital  of 
a  district  of  Illyria,  situated  on  a  g^lf 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  N.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  ftee 
port,  with  extensive  commerce.  Pop. 
10^707.  —46,  88  N.  18.  46  E. 

Troppan^,  a  fortified  town,  the  cap- 
ital of  Silesia,  on  the  Oppa.     Pop. 
13,861. 
Tyrorand  Vor'arlberg,  the  Princely 
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▼017  limited.    Extent,  80,167  square 
miles.    Pop.  witii  Cracow,  4,597,470. 

Goi^itE  or  Gors,  a  town  on  the  Is- 
onzo,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name.  Here  Charles  X.  of 
France  died  in  18S6.    Pop.  10,000. 

Gradis'ca,  a  town  on  the  Isonzo, 
fhe  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name. 

Gran,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Danube,  with  a  fine  cathedral.  Pop., 
including  the  suburbs,  12,260. 

Gratz,  a  handsome  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  Styria,  on  the  Muhr ;  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  nnivereity.  Pop.  63,176. — 
47,  4  N.  16,  27  £. 

Grosswar'dein,  a  strong  city  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Koros.  Pop.,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  19,000. 

HERMAN^STADT,  the  capital  of 
a  government  of  the  same  name 
(sometimes  also  called  the  Saxon- 
land)  in  Transylvania,  situated  on 
the  Szeben.    Pop.  18,688. 

Hun'gary,  the  Kingdom  of,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  but  least  known 
countries  of  Europe.  Its  area  is 
09,826  square  miles,  being  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Pop. 
8^125,786,  of  whom  about  one-half  are 
Magyars,  a  fourth  Sclavonians,  and 
less  than  a  fourth  Germans. 

IIKRIA,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Camiola,  with  valuable  mines  of 
quicksilver.  Pop.  6000. 
.  Iglau'',  a  town  of  Moravia,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  with  con- 
siderable manu&ctures  of  woollens. 
Pop.  18,000.-49,  23  N.  16^  86  E. 

Illyr'ia,  the  Kingdom  of^  a  province 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  com- 
prehends the  duchies  of  Carinthia 
and  Camiola,  the  counties  of  Goritz 
and  Gradisca,  the  margravate  of 
Istria,  and  the  city  and  territory  of 
TMeste.  It  is  a  mountainous  countrv, 
with  fertile  valleys,  abounding  m 
mineral  wealth,— quicksilver,  copper, 
iron,  silver,  marble,  Jasper,  and  gar- 
nets. The  most  important  maniuac- 
tnres  are  those  of  copper,  iron,  and 
steel;  the  commerce  consists  chiefly 
of  the  transit-trade  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste.  Extent,  10,940  square 
miles. 

Inn,  a  river  which  rises  in  Switzer- 
land, crosses  the  Tyrol,  and,  after 
forming  the  boundary  between  Ba^ 
Taria  and  Austria,  Joins  the  Danube 
at  Passau. 

Inns'l)nick,  the  capital  of  the  Ty- 

jvJ^  on  the  InD,  oo  the  direct  route 

Aom  Qenumj  to  JUly.    It  st«ads 


in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.  Pop.  14,224.-47,  16  N. 
11,  24  E. 

Is'tria,  the  Margravate  of,  a  pen- 
insula between  the  Gulf  of  Trieste 
and  the  Quamero  Isles. 

JAR'OSLAW,  a  town  of  Galicia 
and  Lodomeria,  on  the  San ;  with  an 
imperial  cloth  manufactory.  P.  3380. 

KARLS'BURG,  a  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, on  the  Maros,  with  a  strong 
fortress.    Pop.  12,800. 

Karrstadt,  a  strong  town  of  Croa- 
tia, on  the  Kulpa.    Pop.  4600. 

KetsHcemet,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
Pop.  82,000.-46,  66  N.  19,  44  E. 

Kla'^genfart  or  Cla'genfiirt,  the  ca* 
pital  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  on 
the  Glan.    Pop.  18,479. 

Klau'senburg,  the  capital  of  Tran- 
sylvania, beautifiilly  situated  on  the 
Little  Szamos.  It  has  a  Roman- 
catholic,  a  Reformed,  and  a  Unitarian 
college.  Here  Matthias  Corvinus, 
one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Hun- 
gaiy,  was  bom  in  1443.    Pop.  19,600. 

Komom'  or  Comom'',  a  town  of 
Hungary,  at  thejunction  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Waag.  It  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  Europe.    Pop.  20.000. 

Ko'^niggratz.  a  fortified  town  in 
Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe.    Pop.  9200. 

Krem^nitz.  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Hungary,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.    Pop.  6000. 

Kron^stadt,  a  strong  town  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Transvlvania,  with  consider- 
able trade  and  manutactures.  Pop., 
including  the  suburbs,  24,000.-46, 40 
N.  26,  84  E. 

LAY'BACJSr,  tiie  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Camiola,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  great  transit- 
trade  between  Germany  and  Trieste. 
Pop.  20,747.-46,  2  N.  14, 80  E. 

LemlMrg,  the  capital  of  Galicia  and 
Lodomeria,  on  the  Peltew ;  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  university,  and  has  a 
thriving  trade.  Pop.  70,384,  of  whom 
20,000  are  Jews.— 49, 68  N.  24,  2  E. 

Linz,  a  fortified  town,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Danube, 
with  eonsiderable  trade  and  manu- 
fisotures.  Pop.,  inclnding  the  suburbs, 
27,628.-48,  18  N.  14,  18  E. 

Lis'sa  and  Les'^ina,  two  fhiitfiil 
islands  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic. 
Pop.  16,289. 

MARCH  or  Mora'va,  a  river  which 
Tiam  Vu  Vkie  \0tl7  ^\i:u!^\Mx^^  at  the 
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fpnetlon  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia,  flows  S.  through  Moravia, 
separates  the  archduchy  of  Austria 
from  Hungary,  and  fs^ls  into  the 
Danube  above  Pre&burg. 

MaroB^  a  river  wliich  rises  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  E. 
border  of  Transylvania,  forms  tihe 
boundary  of  the  Banat,  and  foils  into 
the  Theiss. 

MeleMa,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  in 
the  Adriatic,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Melita.  Pop. 
1000. 

Military  Frontiers,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try which  extends  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Bukowina,  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,the  Banat 
and  Transylvania  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  Turkey  on  the  other,  form- 
ing the  defensive  barrier  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  on  the  south.  Area, 
18,165  square  miles.    Pop.  1,064,922. 

Miskolz'',  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
ihe  W.  of  the  Theiss,  in  a  rich  wine 
and  com  country.  Pop.  16,500.1 — 18, 
7  N.  20,  47  E. 

Moldau^,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 
flows  northward  and  joins  the  Elbe 
below  Prague. 

Mora'^via,  the  Margpi^vate  of,  a 
nrovince  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
between  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  it 
has  large  and  flourishing  manufac- 
tures of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton, 
with  a  great  transit-trade.  Extent, 
10,628  square  miles.    Pop.  1^,094. 

Mur  or  MuAr,  a  river  which  flows 
through  Styria,  and  Joins  the  Drave 
In  Hungary  below  Warasdin. 

NEU'SATZ,  a  fortified  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  opposite 
Feterwaurdein :  it  has  a  considerable 
trade  with  Turkey.    Pop.  20,000. 

Neu'siedler  See,  a  salt-water  lake 
in  the  W.  of  Hungary ;  it  is  24  miles 
long  and  about  10  broad. 

Meu'^soM,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Oran,  with  valuable  copper- 
mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs.  10,000. 

OE'DENBURQ,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, near  the  Neusiedler  lake.  Pop. 
12,600.-47,  41  N.  16,  88  E. 

Ormutz,  a  town  of  Moravia,  on  the 
river  March.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop. 
19,000. 

PESTJ7,  a  handsome  dty  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Danube,  opposite  Buda, 
witn  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
of  boats  and  by  a  suspension  bridge. 
It  has  a  unlrendty"  ricbty  endowed, 


and  eommands  a  great  inland  trade. 
Pop.  181,705.^47  80,  N.  19, 4  E. 

Peterwar^dein,  a  strong  town,  the 
capital  of  Sclavonia,  on  the  Danube. 
Here  the  Austrians,  under  Prince 
Eugene,  signally  defeated  the  Turks 
in  1716.    Pop.  6700. 

Pil'^sen,  a  handsome  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  Beraun.  with  flourish- 
ing trade  and  manufactures.  Pop. 
10,200. 

Plat'ten  See  or  Lake  Bal^aton,  in 
the  S.  W.  of  Hungary,  48  miles  long, 
and  from  four  to  eight  broad.  Fish 
of  peculiar  species  abound  in  its 
waters. 

Pol^ten,  St,  a  fortified  town  in  the 
archduchy  of  Austria,  85  miles  W. 
from  Vienna.    Pop.  6800. 

Prague,  a  handsome  and  strongly 
fortified  city,  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Moldau,  over  which  there  is 
here  a  beautifiil  bridge.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university,  the  oldest  in  Ger- 
many, having  been  founded  in  1348, 
and  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  the 
reformers,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague.  Here  the  astronomer  Tycho 
Bn£e  died  in  1601.  Pop.  142,688.— 
60,  6  N.  14,  26  E. 

Pres'Trarg,  once  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary, and  still  the  place  where  its 
kings  are  crowned.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
a  vast  plidn,  watered  by  the  Danube. 
Pop.  48,863.-48,  10  N.  17,  8  E. 

Pros'nitz,a  manufiicturing  town  of 
Moravia,  18  miles  S.  W.  from  01- 
mutz.    Pop.  10,800. 

RAAB,  a  town  of  Hungary,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Raab  witn  the 
Danube.    Pop.  16,000. 

Ragu'^sa,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Dalmatia,  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  Adriatic  Pop.  880O.— 42,  88  N. 
18,  7  E. 

ReicA^enberg,  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Bohemia,  on  tbe  Neisse ;  it  has  cloth 
and  other  manufactures.  Pop.  13,200. 

Rovere'do,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  the 
Tyrol,  near  the  Adige,  with  a  strong 
castle.    Pop.  8000. 

SALZ'^BURG,  the  Duchy  of,  a  pro* 
vince  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  £z- 
tent,  2752  square  miles.    P.  146,769. 

Salzlnirg,  the  capital  of  the  above 
duchy,  finely  situated  on  the  Salzach, 
amid  romantic  scenery.  Here  tiie 
musical  composer  Mozut  was  bom  in 
1766.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  famous 
salt-mines  of  Hallein.    Pop.  17,263. 

San,  a  rivet  of  QctWcVQb,  '^XvN.Oa.  ^t«» 
in  the  CaTp«i.VhV«si  IfLovrnVaiTA^  «s^ 
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flowing  N.  W.  &II4  into  the  Yistala, 
near  Sandomir. 

Save,  a  large  river  which  rises  near 
ViUach  in  Carinthia,  flows  through 
Croatia,  separates  Sclavonia  from 
Turkey,  and  foils  into  the  Danube  at 
Belgrtide. 

Schem^nitz,  a  town  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Hungary,  famous  for  its  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  and  lead.  Here  is  a 
celebrated  mining  school.  Pop^  in- 
elnding  the  suborM,  20,000.-48, 27  N. 
18,60£. 

Schwatz,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on 
the  Inn,  with  mines  of  silver  and 
copper  in  its  vicinity.    Pop.  4000. 

Semlin,  a  fortified  town  of  Scla- 
vonia, near  the  Junction  of  the  Save 
with  the  Danube,  the  principal  en- 
trepot of  the  trade  between  Austria 
and  Turkey.    Pop.  18,000. 

Ser'via,  the  Yoivodat  of,  one  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  Austria.  Pop^ 
including  the  Banat  with  which  it  is 
nnited.  1,640,049. 

SilC^ia,  the  Duchy  of,  a  province  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Extent,  1882 
square  miles.    Pop.  443,912. 

Sdavo'nia  and  Croa^'tia,  the  King- 
dom of,  one  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Austria.  Extent^  8648  square 
miles.    Pop.  866,009. 

Spal^atro  or  Spal'^ato,  a  seaport  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
ancient  Bal</na  and  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Diocletian.  Pop.  lOJSOO.— 
48,  81  N.  16,  26  E. 

Stemn)erg,  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Oalida,  wiw  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, linens,  and  hosieiy.    P.  11,000. 

St«y^er.  a  town  in  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  on  the  Ens,  with  large 
iron-works  and  manufactures.  Pop. 
10,600. 

Stuhlweiss'enbnrg,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, near  Lake  Balaton,  with  large 
manufoctures  and  cattle -markets. 
Pop.  l&OOO. 

Sty^ria,  the  Duchy  of,  a  province  (^ 
the  Austrian  Empire,  between  the 
archduchy  of  Austria  and  Croatia. 
It  is  a  mountainous  country  with  fer- 
tile valleys.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
extonidvelv  reared,  and  mining  is 
the  inincipal  branch  of  Industry. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  with  oak, 
beech,  and  pine.  Extent,  8666  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,066,778. 

Sudetlo  Mountains,  a  semidreular 

range  of  the  Horctfnian  chain,  whldi 

MqifanteM  Anstria  from  Saxony  and 

ProBaU;  it  iB  distinguished  by  the 

aMmeg  of  the  Exxgebirge  and  the 


Riesengebirge,  {. «.  the  Ore  and  the 
Qiant  Mountains. 

Szege^dia,  a  town  of  Hungary,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Thelss  and  the 
MaroB.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
manufacturing  and  commercial  im- 
portance. Pop.  60,000.-46,  17  N. 
20, 10  E. 

TARNCPOL,  a  town  of  Galicia» 
on  the  Sered.    Pop.  16,500. 

Tem^eswar,  the  capital  of  the 
Banat.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bega 
Canal,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Pop. 
22j507. 

Tes'chen,  a  fortified  town  of  Silesia, 
on  the  Olsa,  with  considerable  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  6600. 

Theiss  (Teessi  a  large  river  of 
Hungary,  formM  by  two  streams, 
the  Black  and  White  Theiss.  After 
a  S.  course  of  500  miles,  it  flows  into 
the  Danube  below  Peterwardein,  and 
is  navigable  almost  to  its  source,  on 
the  borders  of  Oalida. 

TAere^sienstadt  or  TAeresiano'pol, 
a  town  (or  rather  a  collection  of  vil- 
lages) in  the  Banat,  situated  on  a  wide 
plain.  Pop.  34,000^-46,  6  N.  19,42  E. 

Tokay^,  a  town  of  Hungary,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
Bodrog.  Its  wine  is  one  of  the  flnest 
and  most  costly  in  Europe.  Pop. 
6712. 

TopaitJB,  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Bohemia,  famous  for  its  hot>baths. 
Pop.  4000. 

Transylva^nia,  the  Orand-duchy  of, 
a  province  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
to  the  E.  of  Hungary.  Its  mineral 
produce  is  a  gpreat  source  of  wealth : 
there  are  numerous  gold-mines,  and 
almost  every  stream  is  auriferous. 
Extent,  21,160  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,286,672. 

Trent,  a  city  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
Adige.  It  is  the  Tridmtum  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  famous  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  Roman-catholic  prelates,  from 
all  parte  of  Europe,  held  here  fh)m 
1646  to  1663,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing ^e  ReformaUon.  Pop. 
18,000.-46,  4  N.  11, 10  E. 

Trieste'  or  Triest^,  the  ancient  Ter- 
geste^  a  maritime  city,  the  capitol  of 
a  district  of  Illyria,  situated  on  a  g^lf 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  N.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  free 
port,  with  extensive  commerce.  Pop. 
10^707.  —46,  88  N.  18.  46  E. 

Troppan^  a  fortifled  town,  the  cap- 
ital of  Sileda,  on  the  Oppa.  Pop. 
18,861. 
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Connty  ol^  a  proYince  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  lying  between  Yenetia  and 
Bavaria,  and  trarersed  in  its  whole 
extent  by  the  RhsBtian  Alps.  It 
has  a  great  transit-trade  between 
Germany  and  Italy.  Extent,  10,981 
square  miles.    Pop.  861,016. 

Vbhbtia.    See  Italy,  p.  161. 

VEBSETZ'  or  Werschita',  a  town 
In  the  Banat,  with  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  18,000. 

VixK^NA  (Oertn.  Wien\  the  an- 
dent  VintUuxmot  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
iiniyerdty  founded  in  1366.  It  is 
situated  in  a  rich  and  picturesque 
country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  intersected  by  two 
small  but  rapid  streams,  the  Wien 
and  the  Alster.  Pop.,  including  the 
snbnrlM^  etc,  476,222.— 48»  IS  N. 
16,  23  £. 

YiVlnch,  a  strong  town  in  the  duchy 
of  Carinthiai  on  the  Drave,  with  a 


transit-trade  between  Italy  and  (Ger- 
many.   Pop.  2600. 

WAR^ASDIN,  a  fortified  town  of 
Croatia,  on  the  Drave.    Pop.  9260. 

Wielicalcn,  a  town  of  Galicia, 
near  which  are  the  most  extensive 
salt-mines  in  the  world,  extending 
more  than  a  mile  under  ground,  with 
passages,  chapels,  altars,  and  statues 
cut  out  of  the  rodc-salt.    Pop.  4600. 

ZA^A.  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
on  the  Adriatic.  It  is  strongly  for- 
tified, and  has  an  excellent  harbour. 
Pop.  18J626.— 44,  7  N.  16, 14  £. 

Zirk^nitz,  a  remarkable  lake  in  the 
duchy  of  Camiola,  in  Illyria.  It  is 
surrounded  by  limestone  heights,  and 
contains  18  subterraneous  cavities, 
through  which  its  waters,  at  certain 
seasonal  disappear. 

ZomiMr,  a  town  in  the  Banat,  near 
the  Frana  Canal,  with  a  large  trade 
in  com  and  cattle.  Pop.  21,000. — 
46,  46  N.  19, 12  E. 


ASIA 

Is  bonnded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  River  Ural,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Mount  Cau- 
casus, the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Archipelago, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea ; 
S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  area, 
including  the  islands,  is  estimated  at  about  18,000,000  square 
miles.    Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  760  millions. 

Countries.  Chief  Towns. 

Turkey  in  Asia Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Damascns,  Jerusalem, 

Bagdad. 

Arabia Mecca,  Medina,  Mocha. 

Persia Teheran,  Ispahan,  Shiraz. 

■"^'i^';^™!^!!!!:}  C*''"''  Ctt**«.  Herat,  Kekt 

Hindostan Calcutta,  Madras,  BomlMiy,De]hi,Benare8. 

Eastern  Peninsula Bangoou,  George  Town,  Singapore,  Ama- 

ra^oora,  Ava,  Bankok,  Hu^  Kesbo, 

Saigon. 

China. Pekin,  Nankin,  Canton. 

Tibet Lassa,  Leh. 

Chinese  Tartary Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Maimatchin. 

Independent  Tartary Bokhara,  Samarcand. 

Asiatic  Enssia Tobolsk,  Irkutsk,  Tiflis. 

Japan Jeddo,  Miaco,  HimfflyB»V\. 
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Islands.  —  Cyprus,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  Philippine  Islands, 
Formosa,  Japan  Islands,  Saghalien. 

Mountains. — Ural,  Altai,  Aldan,  Thian-shan,  Kuen- 
lun,  Himalaya,  Hindoo -Koosh,  the  Ghauts,  Caucasus, 
Ararat,  Taurus,  Lebanon,  Sinai,  Horeb. 

Seas  and  Gulfs.  —  Red  Sea,  Arabian  Sea,  Persian 
Gulf,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Gulf  of  Martaban,  Chinese  Sea, 
Gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin,  Yellow  Sea,  Sea  of  Japan, 
Gulf  of  Tartary,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Sea  of  Kamtschatka, 
Gulfs  of  Anadir  and  Obi,  Caspian  Sea,  Sea  of  Aral. 

Straits. — Babelmandeb,  Ormuz,  Palk's  Strait,  Malac- 
ca, Sunda,  Macassar,  Strait  of  La  Perouse,  Behring^s  Strait. 

Peninsulas. — Kamtschatka,  Corea,  Malay. 

Capes. — Severo  or  North-east  Cape,  Baba,  Ras  al 
Had,  Mussendom,  Comorin,  Negrais,  Romania,  Cam- 
bodia, Lopatka,  East  Cape. 

Rivers.  —  Ob  or  Obi,  Yenesei,  Lena,  Amoor  or 
Saghalien,  Hoang-ho,  Yang-tse-kiang,  Maykiang,  Saluen, 
Irrawady,  Brahmapootra,  Granges,  Indus,  Oxus  or  Amoo, 
Jaxartes  or  Sihon,  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Eur,  Jordan. 

Lakes. — Baikal,  Balkash  or  Tengiz,  Dead  Sea. 

REMARKS. 

Asia  extends  from  1*  20'  to  78*  25'  N.  lat.,  and  from  26*  to 
190*  £.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  Islands  of  Japan,  on  ihe  parallel  of  40*,  is  about  6000  miles ; 
its  breadth,  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Malacca  to  Cape  Severo 
in  Siberia,  is  about  5400  miles.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  great 
diyisions  of  the  earth,  containing  about  a  third  of  the  whole 
land  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

Every  variety  of  climate  and  of  sml  occurs  in  this  vast 
region.  It  is  watered  by  magnificent  rivers,  and  intersected 
by  stupendous  mountains,  among  which  is  the  Himalaya  chain, 
the  loftiest  in  the  world. 

In  many  respects  Asia  is  the  most  interesting  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Here  man  was  created,  and  hence  proceeded  the  tide 
of  population  which  spread  in  time  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  theatre  as  well  of  all  the  grand  dispensations  by 
wMcb  God  prepared  the  world  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
M  of  the  labours  and  sufferings  V>y  "w\i\c\i  oxrc  ^n\q\)x  wi^m- 
pL'sbed  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
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EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Asia?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  Name  the  prin- 
cipal countries  which  it  contains.  What  are  their  chief  towns  ? 
Name  the  chief  islands  of  Asia,  and  point  them  out  on  the  map. 
Name  the  principal  mountains,  and  trace  them  on  the  map.  Name 
and  point  out  the  seas  and  gulfs.  What  are  the  chief  straits  ? 
Point  them  out.  Name  and  point  out  the  capes.  What  are  the 
mincipal  rivers  ?  Trace  their  course.  What  are  tho  chief  lakes  ? 
Where  are  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  Independent  Tartar^,  China, 
Asiatic  Russia,  Tibet  ?  etc.  What  is  the  capital  of  Hmdostan  ? 
Of  Chinese  Tartary  ?    Of  Persia  ?    Of  China  ?  etc. 

Where  are  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Cyprus,  Celebes,  Sumatra,  Java, 
the  Japan  Island  ?  etc.  Where  are  Mount  Caucasus,  Lebanon, 
Taurus,  Horeb,  Ararat,  the  Altai  Mountains,  Sinai?  etc.  Where 
are  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Persian  Gulf,  Arabian  Sea, 
Yellow  Sea,  Caspian  Sea?  etc. 

Where  are  the  Straits  of  Ormuz,  of  La  Perouse,  of  Behring,  of 
Malacca,  Babelmandeb  ?  etc.  Where  are  Cape  Comorin,  Negrais, 
Lopatka?  etc.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Uoang-ho,  the  Ganges, 
the  Obi,  the  Tigris,  the  Yenesei,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  the 
Yang^tse-kiang,  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  Asia  ex> 
tend?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  nroportion  does 
it  bear  to  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  earth  r  What  is  its 
extent,  including  its  islands  ?  Can  it  boast  of  magnificent  rivers 
and  mountains?  In  what  respects  is  Asia  the  most  interesting 
quarter  of  the  globe  ? 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Russia ; 
W.  by  the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean;  S.  by 
Arabia;  £.  by  Persia  and  Russia.  It  contains  about 
600,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about 
16,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Asia    Minor,    comprehending 

Anatolia Smyrna,  Brnsa,  Scutari,  Kutaiah, 

Angora. 

Caramania Konidi,  Adana,  Tarsus,  Kaisariah. 

Sivas  or  Room Tokat,  Sivas,  Amasia. 

Armenia Erzroum,  Trebizond,  Kars. 

Kurdistan Van,  Bitlis. 

lrak'ATa.hi  IChaldea) Bagdad,  Bassorah,  Hillah. 

Algezira  {Aiesopotamia) Diarbekir,  Mosul,  Orfa. 

S3rria Aleppo,  Damascus,  Antioch,  Ha- 

mah,  Homs,  Tripoli,  Beyrout. 
Palestine  or  the  Holy*  Land.. Jerusalem,  Acre^Ta\sM\^^"Sv\i\Q>aak^ 

JafEa,  Qauk. 
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Island. — Cyprus. 

Mountains. — ^Taurus,  Olympus,  Ida,  Lebaoon,  Ararat. 
Lakes. — ^Yan,  Aspbaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea. 
Rivers.  —  Kizil-Irmak,    Sakaria,    Sarabat,    Meinder 
Orontes,  Jordan,  Euphrates,  Tigris. 

BEICABKS. 

Turkey  in  Asia  extends  from  80"*  to  42"  N.  lat.,  and  from  26' 
to  48^  30^  £.  long.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Baba  on  the  Archi- 
pelago to  Mount  Ararat,  is  950  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  the 
southern  border  of  Syria  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  760  miles. 

Asiatic  Turkey  may  be  regarded  as  in  general  mountainous, 
although  it  has  many  extensire  plains  of  great  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. The  climate  is  delightfrd ;  and  the  soil,  particularly  in 
the  valleys,  extremely  productire.  Fruits  of  the  finest  kinds 
grow  spontaneously,  or  are  produced  abundantly  by  cultiva- 
tion; but  tillage  is  only  partially  attended  to, — by  fax  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  being  occupied  by  shepherds  and 
their  flocks.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with  woods,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  present  the  appearance  of  continued 
forests.  Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
sheep,  and  the  goats  of  Angora,  frY)m  the  hair  of  which  the  best 
camlets  are  made.  The  manufactures,  besides  Angora  stuffs, 
are  carpets,  shawls,  gold  and  silver  thread,  leather,  and  silk 
and  cotton  goods.  These,  with  rhubarb  and  other  drugs,  form 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  Among  the  wild  animals  are 
the  lion  (which  never  appears  farther  west  than  the  Euphrates), 
the  hyena,  the  jackal,  the  ibex,  and  the  antelope.  With  the 
exception  of  the  copper'mines  of  Tokat,  the  minerals  are 
neglected.  At  Brusa,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  there 
are  hot  medicinal  springs. 

Turkey  in  Asia  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  regions  in 
the  ancient  world.  Among  the  cities  which  once  held  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  its  history,  but  are  now  either  in  ruins  or 
totally  destroyed,  were  Troy,  Sardis,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Baalbec,  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon. 
The  country  is  now  inhabited  by  various  races.  The  Turco- 
mans occupy  the  high  ground  in  the  interior,  where  they  pas- 
ture their  flocks  during  tiie  summer,  descending  in  winter  to  the 
sheltered  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  towns.  The  most  warlike 
snd  predatory  tribes  are  the  Koords,  most  of  whom  dwell  in 
tents,  a  few  only  having  fixed  Yia\n.Ui^0Ti%.   TVi^  ^it^voAlln^ 
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religion  is  the  Mohammedan;  and  the  Turks  of  Asia  are 
pecnliarly  bigoted.  The  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians  are 
numerous ;  there  are  a  few  Jews ;  and  two  or  three  wandering 
tribes  still  retain  their  pagan  superstitions.  The  mountain- 
tracts  of  Lebanon  in  Syria  contain  a  number  of  tribes  nearly 
independent,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Druses,  Metoualis,  and 
Maronites,  the  last  being  Christians. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Turkey  in  Asia  ?  What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  its  divisions. 
What  are  the  principal  towns  of  Asia  Minor?  Of  Algezira?  Of 
Irak-Arabi?  Of  Kurdistan?  Of  Armenia?  Of  Syria?  Of  Pal- 
estine? Name  the  principal  island,  and  the  chief  mountains. 
Name  the  lakes.    Name  the  principal  rivers. 

Where  are  Jerusalem,  Smyrna,  Hillah,  Diarbekir,  Aleppo,  Da- 
mascus, Bejpout,  Antioch,  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  Jafla, 
Acre,  Tabaria,  Mosul,  the  Meinuer,  the  Jordan,  Angora,  the  Eu- 
phrates? etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Turkey  in 
Asia  situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its 
general  aspect  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  climate  and  soil  ?  Does 
it  abound  in  fruits?  How  is  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
occupied?  What  places  are  clothed  with  woods  and  forests? 
What  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  domestic  animals  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  ?  Mention  some  of  its  wild  animals.  Are  the  minerals 
of  the  country  attended  to  ?  Where  are  hot  medicinal  springs 
found?  What  celebrated  ancient  cities  are  now  either  in  ruins 
or  totally  destroyed?  How  is  Asiatic  Turkey  inhabited  ?  What 
race  occupies  the  interior  of  the  country  ?  Which  of  the  tribes 
is  the  most  warlike  and  predatory  ?  What  is  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion ?  What  Christians  are  numerous  in  Asiatic  Turkey  ?  Do 
any  tribes  still  retain  their  pagan  superstitions  ?  Name  the  chief 
tribes  in  the  mountain-tracts  of  Lebanon. 


ARABLi 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Syria  and  the  Euphrates ;  W.  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
£.  by  the  Golf  of  Oman  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  contains 
about  1,000,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  about  10,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Hedjaz Mecca,  Medina,  Jiddah,  Yembo. 

Lacnsa Lachsa,  £1  Katif. 

Nedjed Derayeh. 

Oman Muscat,  Bostak,  Muttra. 

Hadramaut Makallah. 

YemeD Sana,  Mocha^l>axQ8i>  K^^w. 
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Island. — Bahrein. 
Gulfs. — Suez,  Akabah,  Oman. 
Mountains.— -Sinai,  Horeb,  Serbal,  Arafat. 
Capes. — Mussendom,  Ras  al  Had,  Babelmandeb. 

REMARKS. 

Arabia  extends  from  12*  40'  to  35°  N.  lat.,  and  from  32°  37' 
to  60°  £.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb 
to  the  Euphrates,  is  about  1500  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  Ras 
al  Had  to  Jiddah  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  about  1300  miles. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Arabia  is  the  vast  extent  of 
sandy  deserts  which  overspread  nearly  all  the  interior, — 
diversified  only  by  a  few  spots  of  fertility  called  oases  or 
islands.  Over  these  dreary  wastes  travellers  pass  in  large 
companies  or  caravans ;  exposed,  at  almost  every  step,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  their  lives.  Their  sufferings  from  excessive 
heat  and  the  want  of  water  are  often  extreme ;  and  the  ocean, 
in  its  most  violent  agitation,  is  not  so  appalling  as  the  Arabian 
desert  in  a  storm,  when  the  sand,  lifted  from  its  bed,  over- 
whelms every  thing  in  its  way.  The  districts  on  the  coast  are 
fertile  and  beautiful,  producing  the  tamarind,  the  Indian-fig, 
the  date-palm,  the  cotton-shrub,  the  pomegranate  and  orange 
trees,  the  coffee-shrub,  and  the  amyris  opobalsamum,  which 
yields  the  celebrated  balm  of  Mecca.  Arabia  has  long  been 
famed  for  the  abundance  of  its  odoriferous  plants.  The  most 
noted  of  the  domestic  animals  are  the  horse  and  the  camel ; 
the  latter  is  by  the  natives  called  emphatically  the  ship  of  the 
desert.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  antelope,  the  wild  ass,  the 
wolf,  fox,  jackal,  hyena,  and  panther,  are  the  most  remarkable. 

The  interior  of  Arabia  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  wandering 
tribes  called  Bedouins,  dwelling  in  tents,  who  subsist  by  their 
flocks  and  by  the  plunder  of  passing  caravans.  The  Arabians 
on  the  coast  lead  a  more  settled  life,  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  commerce ;  the  valuable  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  principally  in  their  hands. 

Yemen,  or  the  Happy  Arabia,  is  the  finest  district ;  it  is  the 
native  country  of  the  coffee-plant.  The  most  powerful  state 
is  Muscat  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  religion  of  Mohammed,  who  was  bom  at  Mecca  a.  d. 

569,  is  professed  throughout  Arabia,  as  well  as  generally  over 

the  East    His  native  city,  and  Medina,  which  contains  his 

tombf  attract  vast  crowds  of  pUgntuft.    MiowX.  t\i<^  middle  of 
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ihe  eighteenth  century,  a  sect  called  the  Wahahees  sprang  up 
in  Arabia,  who  rejected  the  divine  honours  paid  to  Mohammed, 
considering  him  only  an  inspired  prophet,  and  holding  as  their 
peculiar  tenet  that  God  alone  should  he  adored.  They  had  at 
one  time  overrun  nearly  aU  Arabia ;  but  Mohammed  Ali,  pasha 
of  Egypt,  and  his  son  Ihrahim,  drove  them  from  Mecca  and 
Medina,  capturing  their  chief,  Ahdallah,  who  was  beheaded  at 
Constantinople  in  1819. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Arabia?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  Name  its 
divisions.  What  are  the  principal  towns  of  Hedjaz  ?  Of  Yemen  ? 
OfHadramaut?  Of  Oman?  Of  Lachsa?  Of  Nedjed?  Name 
the  islands  and  mountains  of  Arabia.  Where  are  Mocha,  Mecca, 
Rostak,  Sana,  Aden?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Arabia  situated  ? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  its  most  remarkable 
feature  ?  How  do  travellers  pass  over  its  dreary  wastes  ?  To  what 
sufiferings  and  dangers  are  they  exposed  ?  What  is  the  appearance 
of  the  districts  on  the  coast  ?  What  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  do 
they  produce?  What  are  the  most  noted  domestic  animals  of 
Arabia  ?  Which  of  its  wild  animals  chiefly  deserve  notice  ?  By 
what  peoi)le  is  the  interior  of  Arabia  chiefly  inhabited  ?  How  do 
they  subsist?  In  what  manner  do  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  live? 
What  is  the  native  country  of  the  coffee-plant  ?  Which  is  the  most 
powerful  state  ?  What  religion  is  professed  in  Arabia  ?  What 
new  sect  sprang  up  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  centurv  ?  What 
was  the  peculiar  tenet  of  this  sect  ?  What  procnress  did  they  make  ? 
Who  drove  them  from  Mecca  and  Medina  ?  What  became  of  their 
chief? 


PERSIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Tartary ; 
W.  by  Turkey  in  Asia ;  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  E. 
by  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan.  It  contains  about 
450,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  more 
than  10,000,000. 

ProTinoes.  Chief  Towns. 

Azerhijan Tabriz,  Urumiah,  Maragha 

Ghilan Resht. 

Mazanderan Sari,  Balfrush,  Amol. 

Khorassan Mushed,  Yezd,  Nishapoor. 

Irak-Ajemi Teheran,  Ispahan,  Casbin,  Hama* 

dan,  Kermanshah. 

Luristan Khorram-abad. 

Khuzistan Shuster. 

Farslstao  (the ancient  rersi8)..,&bir&L^  Bu&hVte. 
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ProTinoet.  Chief  Towns. 

Larifltan Lar. 

Kerman Kerman,  Gombrooo. 

Astrabad Astrabad. 

Islands. — Ormuz,  Eifihm)  Earak. 
Lakes. — Ununiah,  Bakhtegan. 
Mountains. — Elburz,  Elwund. 
RrvERS. — ^Aras  or  Araxes,  Eizil-Ouzen. 

BEIIARKS. 

Persia  extends  from  26**  to  SO""  N.  lat.,  and  from  W  to  62* 
E.  long.  Its  leng^  from  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  is  about  760  miles ;  its 
breadth,  from  Astrabad  on  the  Caspian  8ea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  is  about  700  miles. 

Persia,  called  Iran  by  the  natires,  is  in  general  mountainous. 
From  the  plain  of  Ispahan  to  Beloochistan,  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  deserts ;  and  throughout  the  southern  provinces,  the 
plains  as  well  as  the  mountains  are  sterile  and  bare.  The 
northern  districts,  on  the  contrary,  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  fertility.  The  rirers  of  Persia  are  few  and  small, 
—and,  instead  of  falling  into  the  sea,  most  of  them  flow  into 
lakes  in  the  interior.  Wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  millet,  are  the 
most  usual  crops.  Among  the  trees  are  the  cedar,  the  cypress, 
and  other  species  of  pine,  and  the  sumach,  so  useful  in  dyeing 
and  tanning.  The  fruits  are  singularly  fine.  The  date,  the 
fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  almond,  the  peach,  and  the  apricot,  are 
natives  of  the  country;  and  the  vine  and  orange-tree  grow 
here  luxuriantly.  The  mulberry,  cotton-shrub,  and  sugar- 
cane, are  common  articles  of  culture.  The  horses  of  Persia,  if 
inferior  to  those  of  Arabia  in  speed,  surpass  them  in  beauty. 
The  sheep  are  remarkable  for  their  length  of  tail,  which  some- 
times weighs  more  than  80  pounds.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  panther,  the  bear,  and  the  wild 
boar. 

Manufactures,  onoe  in  a  flourishing  state,  are  now  almost 
annihilated, — owing  chiefly  to  the  destructiTe  wars  with  which, 
for  nearly  a  century,  the  country  has  been  almost  incessantly 
ravaged.  Its  carpets,  silks,  brocades,  and  velvets,  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  and  camlets  of  goat  and  camel  hair,  are  still 
highly  valued.  Politeness,  hospitality,  and  gayety  characterize 
the  Persian  maimers.    The  estabAi&heA.  t^U^oxl  v^  \k<&  Moham- 
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medan ;  but  there  are  a  few  Christians  and  Jews,  and  some 
pagans  who  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  worship  of  fire.  The 
goyemment  is  despotic. 

EXEBOISES. 

What  are  the  bonndaries  of  Persia?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  the  amouot  of  its  population  ?  Into  what  pro- 
vinces is  it  divided?  Name  the  pnncipal  towns.  Where  are 
Hamadan,  Ispahan,  Teheran,  Ormnz,  Bnsmre,  Casbin?  etc.  Name 
the  islands,  lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon^tnde  is  Persia  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general 
aspect  ?  In  what  direction  does  a  continued  chain  of  deserts  ex- 
tend? What  is  the  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  plains  in 
the  south?  For  what  are  the  northern  districts  remarkable? 
What  are  the  most  usual  crops  ?  Mention  some  of  the  forest-trees. 
What  is  remarkable  in  the  fruits?  Mention  some  of  the  fruit- 
trees.  What  other  plants  and  shrubs  are  cultivated  ?  For  what 
quaUties  are  the  horses  and  sheep  of  Persia  remarkable  ?  Mention 
some  of  its  wild  animals. 

In  what  state  are  the  manufactures  of  Persia?  What  manu&o- 
tures  of  superior  texture  does  it  still  retain  ?  By  what  qualities 
are  the  manners  of  the  Persians  characterized?  What  is  the 
established  reli^n  ?  To  what  worship  do  some  of  the  inhabitants 
still  adhere  ?    What  is  the  government  of  Persia  ? 


AFGHANISTAN 
(INCLUDING  BELOOCHISTAN) 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Independent  Tartary;  W.  by  Persia; 
S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  E.  by  Hindostan.  It  contains 
about  400,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
about  6,500,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Herat Herat. 

Cabul Cabul,  Jelalabad,  Peshawur,  Qhuznee. 

Candahar Candahar. 

Seistan Dooshak. 

Beloochistan Kelat. 

Mountains.— Hmdoo  Koosh,  Soliman  Mountains,  the 
Paropomisan  or  Ghor  Mountains. 
Rivers. — ^Indus,  Cabul,  Helmund. 
Lakes, — Zamh,  Hamoon  (or  Bei&taivV 
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REMARKS. 

Afghanistan,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  kingdom  of  Cabal, 
extends  from  25°  to  36°  N.  lat.,  and  from  68°  to  72°  E.  long. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  760  miles ;  its  breadth,  640  miles. 

Its  surface  is  remarkably  varied.  The  northern  districts 
are  composed  of  ragged  mountains,  a  branch  of  the  Himalaya, 
many  of  their  summits  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
They  enclose  several  fine  valleys,  which  afford  a  great  extent 
of  rich  pasture.  The  southern  part,  on  the  contrary,  compris- 
ing the  districts  of  Seistan  and  Beloochistan,  has  vast  and 
dreary  plains  of  sand,  which  is  blown  by  the  winds,  and  con- 
tinually encroaches  on  the  cultivated  and  productive  soil. 

The  kingdom  of  Cabul  was  once  very  powerful,  having 
reduced  to  subjection  Cashmere,  Herat,  and  part  of  Western 
India.  Afterwards,  owing  to  dissensions  among  its  princes, 
the  country  was  divided  into  four  principalities — Cabul,  Pesha- 
wur,  Candahar,  and  Herat — and  all  its  foreign  possessions 
were  lost.  As  its  disorders  appeared  to  threaten  the  tranquil- 
lity of  British  India,  Lord  Auckland,  the  governor- general, 
took  measures,  in  1839,  for  the  restoration  of  Shah  Sujah,  the  de- 
throned sovereign  of  the  whole  country.  The  British  army  met 
no  serious  obstacle  in  its  march,  and  Shah  Snjah  was  reinstated 
in  his  dominions.  But  the  enmity  of  the  natives  to  foreign 
rule  was  so  invincible,  that  the  British,  after  suffering  terrible 
disasters,  finally  withdrew  from  the  country  in  1842,  although 
not  until  they  had  vindicated  the  superiority  of  their  arms. 

The  Afghans  are  a  brave,  hardy,  and  warlike  race,  divided 
into  many  separate  tribes  or  communities.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Mohammedan.  The  Beloochees  are  a  fierce  and 
predatory  people,  who  infest  the  routes  between  India  and 
Persia. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  ?  What  is  its  extent 
in  8(}uare  miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  What 
are  its  divisions?  What  are  its  principal  towns?  Where  are 
Peshawar,  Cabul,  Kdat?  etc.  What  are  its  mountains,  rivers, 
and  lakes  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Afghanistan 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  coontry  in  the  north  ?  What  in  the  south  ?  What  coun- 
tries were  formerly  subject  to  the  kingdom  ?  What  losses  did  it 
sustain?  How  did  Britain  interfere  m  its  affiiirs?  Whom  did 
the  British  replace  on  the  throne?  Have  they  since  withdrawn 
from  the  couDtirv  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  Afghans  ?  Of 
tlie  Beloocheea  r 
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INDIA  WITHIN  THE  GANGES, 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Tibet  and  Independent  Tartary ;  W.  by 
Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and  the  Indian  Ocean;  S.  by  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Eastern 
Peninsula.  It  contains  1,476,316  square  miles.  Its  popu- 
lation is  186,908,277. 

Chief  Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Mountain  Territories : 

Cashmere Cashmere. 

Kumaon Almora. 

Nepaul Catmandoo. 

Bootan Tassisudon. 

Gangetic  Hindostan : 

Delhi Delhi,  BareUly. 

^mere Ajmere,  Jyepore. 

Malwa Oujein,  Indore. 

Agra Agra,  Gwtdior. 

Oude Lucknow. 

Allahabad Allahabad,  Benares. 

Bahar Patna. 

Bengal Calcutta,  Moorshedabad,  Dacca. 

Sindetic  Hindostan : 

Lahore  or  the  Punjab Lahore,  Amj'itsir. 

Mooltan Mooltan. 

Sinde Hyderabad,  Tatta. 

Central  Hindostan  or  the  Deccan : 

Gujerat Baroda,  Ahmedabad,  Snrat. 

Candeish Burhampore. 

Berar Nagpore. 

Anningabad Aarangabad. 

Concan Bombay,  Goa. 

Bejapore Bejapore,  Poonah,  Sattara. 

Hydrabad Hydrabad. 

The  Circars Yizagapatam,  Masulipatam. 

Orissa Cuttack,  Juggernaut. 

Southern  Hindostan : 

Mysore Mysore,  Seringapatam,  Bangalore. 

The  Camatio Madras,  Arcot,  Tranquebar,  Tanjore, 

Trichinopoly. 

Canara,  Malabar,  Cochin,  \Mangalore,  Calicut,  Cochin,  Trivan- 
Travancore j     drum. 

Islands. — Ceylon  (containing  the  towns  of  Colombo, 
Candy,  Trincoinalde) ;  Maldives,  Laccadives;  Nicobar, 
Andaman. 

GvLFa.^Catch,  Cambay,  Manaar*,  Bay  oiB«cv^«\. 
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Mountains. — ^Himalaya  Mountains,  Yindhya,  Eastern 
and  Western  Ghauts,  Neilgherries. 

Rivers.— Indus,  Gkuiges,  Brahmapootra,  Sutlej,  Jumna, 
Gogra,  Nerbudda,  Taptee,  Hoogly,  Mahanuddy,  Godavery, 
Kistnah,  Cavery. 

Strait.— Palk's  Strait. 

Capes. — Comorin,  Point  Calimere,  Point  Pahnyras. 

REMABKS. 

Hindostan  extends  from  S°  4'  to  36**  N.  lat,  and  from  66** 
to  91**  £.  long.  Its  length,  firom  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Him- 
alaya Mountains,  is  about  1800  miles;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Brahmapootra,  about  1500  miles. 

In  a  country  so  extensive  there  is,  of  course,  much  variety 
of  aspect  On  the  north,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  highest 
in  the  world,  present  a  stupendous  frontier.  The  Ghauts,  on 
the  east  and  west,  form  a  long  and  steep  barrier  parallel  to 
each  coast ;  while  the  central  chain  of  the  Vindhyas  follows 
the  course  of  the  Nerbudda.  A  series  of  rocky  mountains 
reaches  firom  the  confines  of  Mooltan  to  Tatta ;  and  of  sandy 
hills  from  Cutch  to  the  Sutlej.  In  the  province  of  Sinde, 
there  are  deserts  of  sand,  which,  raised  by  the  burning  south 
wind,  often  buries  houses  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  in  Delhi, 
between  Booderpore  and  Almora,  there  is  a  sandy  desert 
twenty  miles  long,  covered  with  briers  and  resinous  shrubs. 
Numerous  savannas  occur  in  the  northern  provinces.  At  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  along  a  great  part  of  their 
banks  in  the  interior,  the  soil  is  marshy.  But  more  generally 
Hindostan  presents  beautiftd  plains,  fields  adorned  with  luxu- 
riant harvests,  which  are  gathered  twice  in  the  year,  and 
valleys  smiling  in  all  the  beauty  and  variety  of  vegetation. 

Except  in  Cashmere,  Kumaon,  and  Nepaul,  where  the 
seasons  show  their  more  agreeable  vicissitudes,  the  climate  of 
Hindostan  is  diversified  only  by  the  dry  and  rainy  months. 
These  are  produced  by  the  south-west  and  north-east  mon- 
soons; and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  happen  regularly  at 
different  periods  of  the  year  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Coro- 
mandel  and  Malabar.  In  Bengal  the  hot  or  dry  season  is 
from  March  to  the  end  of  May;  the  rainy,  from  June  to 
October.  By  the  latter  end  of  July  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country  bordering  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  are  over- 
^owedf  fyrming  an  expanse  of  mAxst  tdsssa  ^Icaxl  \Q^  i&iifta 
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wide.  By .  these  yearly  inondations  great  fertility  is  im- 
parted to  the  soil,  which  in  many  places  is  a  rich  vege- 
table mould  six  feet  deep.  The  luxuriance  of  its  vegeta- 
tion is  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  Of 
the  stately  forest-trees,  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  teak, 
which  rivals  the  oak  in  firmness  and  durability,  and  is  now 
largely  used  in  shipbuilding.  Of  the  fruit-trees,  the  most 
noted  are  the  various  species  of  palms.  Rice,  the  chief  food  of 
the  Hindoos,  is  the  principal  furticle  of  cultivation.  Wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  maize  are  also  raised ;  besides  the  sugar- 
cane,  the  mnlberry-tree,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  <md  yaiiona 
kinds  of  delicious  fruits. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  are  the  buflalo,  camel,  and 
elephant.  The  Hindoo  cattle  are  distinguished  by  a  hunch  on 
the  shoulders ;  and  the  sheep  have  hair  instead  of  wool. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  leopard,  which  is  frequently 
hunted ;  the  lion,  seen  only  among  the  northern  mountains ; 
the  Bengal  tiger ;  and  the  rhinoceros. 

Hindostan  is  rich  in  minerals,  the  most  valuable  being  the 
diamond,  which  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bundelcund, 
Allahabad,  Orissa,  Berar,  Bejapore,  Golconda,  and  the  Camatic. 
The  diamonds  of  Golconda  and  Orissa  are  the  most  famed. 

The  Hindoos  have  carried  some  manufactures  to  great  per- 
fection. The  shawls  of  Cashmere,  made  of  the  hair  of  the 
shawl-goat,  are  highly  prized ;  and,  until  they  were  surpassed 
by  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Britain,  the  Indian  muslins 
were  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  delicate  works  in  ivory  and 
metals,  the  Hindoos  are  still  almost  unrivalled.  Indigo,  opium, 
cotton,  sugar,  muslins,  calicoes,  raw  silk,  pepper,  rice,  and 
diamonds,  are  the  chief  exports. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  greater  part  of  India  is  now 
under  the  immediate  government  of  Britain.  The  Bbitibh 
States  are  divided  into  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  The  Bengal  Presidency  is  subdivided  into  three 
districts:  (i.)  Territoriea  under  the  Chverruyr- General,  viz.  the 
Punjab,  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,  Oude,  Nagpore  or  Berar,  and  (be- 
yond the  Ganges)  Pegu,  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  the  East- 
ern Straits  Settlements ;  (ii.)  Territoriea  under  the  Lieutenant' 
Oovemor  of  Bengal,  viz.  Patna,  Bhaugulpore,  Moorshedabad, 
Dacca,  Jessore,  Sunderbunds,  Chittagong,  and  Cuttack,  and 
the  non-regulation  provinces  of  Assam,  Cachar,  the  territory 
resumed  from  Toola  Ram  Senahputtee,  tl;v<&  ^\)L\Xi-^«f!^\» 
Frontier,  and  Anctai;  (iii.)  IVmtories  under  tliA  IileuUrn.a-a\.- 
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Governor  of  the  North  -  West  Provinces^  viz.  Delhi,  Meerut, 
Robilcund,  Allahabad,  and  Benares,  and  the  non-regulation 
provinces  of  Kumaon  (including  Ghurwal),  Jaunsar  and 
Bawar,  Dehra  Dhoon,  Khote  Kassim,  Bhutty  territory,  Jaloum 
and  Jansi,  Ajmere,  British  Mhairv^arrah,  Saugor  and  Ner- 
budda,  and  British  Nimaur.  The  Madras  Presidency  con- 
tains the  provinces  of  Rajahmundry,  Masulipatam,  Guntoor, 
Kumool,  Cuddapah,  Nellore,  Bellary,  North  and  South  Arcot, 
Chingleput,  Salem,  Coimbatore,  Canara,  Malabar,  Trichino- 
poly,  Tanjore,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  and  the  non-regulation 
districts  of  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  and  Coorg.  The  Bombay 
Presidency  contains  the  provinces  of  Ahmedabad,  Kaira, 
Broach,  Surat,  Tannah,  Candeish,  Bombay  and  Colaba,  Poonah, 
Ahmednnggnr,  Sholapoor,  Rutnagherry,  Belghaum,  Dharwar, 
and  the  non-regulation  provinces  of  Sattara  and  Sinde  (includ- 
ing Shikarpoor,  the  Frontier  district,  Hyderabad,  Kurrachee, 
and  Thur  and  Packur).  The  area  of  the  British  territory  is 
851,038  square  miles;  the  population  135,442,911. 

The  Natiye  Spates,  more  or  less  under  British  influence, 
are  Cashmere  (Golab  Sing's  dominions),  Gwalior  (Scindia's 
possessions),  Hydrabad  (Nizam's  dominions),  Indore  (Holcar's 
possessions),  Nepaul,  Rajpoot  States,  Saugor  and  Nerbudda 
territories,  Seik  protected  States,  and  others,  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency;  Mysore,  Travancore,  and  others,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency;  Ciitch,  Kattywar  petty  chiefs,  Kolapore,  and 
others,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  The  FoEEiaK  States 
are  of  small  size  and  limited  population;  they  are  Chander- 
nagore,  Karical,  Mah6,  Pondicherry,  and  Yanaon,  belonging 
to  the  French ;  and  Daman,  Diu,  and  Gk)a,  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese.  The  area  of  the  Native  and  Foreign  States  is 
625,278  square  miles ;  the  population  50,465,366. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  civic  economy 
of  the  Hindoos  is  their  division  into  castes^  of  which  there  are 
four, — Brahmins  or  priests,  the  military  class,  agriculturists, 
and  artisans.  Each  of  these  castes  follows  invariably  the 
same  pursuit  firom  generation  to  generation ;  and  they  never 
intermarry.  Those  who  have  been  degraded  from  their  castes, 
which  is  accounted  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes,  are  called 
Pariahs^  a  term  of  superlative  reproach  and  humiliation.  In 
their  manners  the  Hindoos  are  mild  and  inoffensive,  peculiarly 
fond  of  the  quietude  and  comfort  of  domestic  life.  Although 
their  religion  permits  polygamy,  they  seldom  have  more  than 
one  wife.     The  barbarous  rites  oi  \)unv\T\^  m^^i^  iiS^^^  ^-a  \3ca 
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fiineral  piles  of  iheir  husbands,  and  of  sacrificing  infants  to 
the  GkingeS)  have  been  prohibited  by  the  British  Gtoyemment. 
The  Hindoos  worship  a  number  of  gods,  of  whom  the 
principal  are  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  They  hold  that, 
after  death,  their  souls  will  animate  other  bodies,  either  of 
men  or  of  inferior  animals.  Hence  the  extreme  tenderness 
with  which  they  treat  all  living  creatures,  even  to  the  meanest 
insect.  The  higher  classes  abstain  from  animal  food,  subsist- 
ing on  rice,  butter,  milk,  and  vegetables. 

EXERCISES. 

Name  the  boundaries  of  Hindostan.  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  Into  what  great 
divisions  may  it  be  portioned?  What  provinces  are  contained  in 
the  Mountain  Territories  ?  In  Ghmgetio  Hindostan  ?  In  Sindetic 
Hindostan?    In  Central  Hindostan?    In  Southern  Hindostan? 

What  are  the  principal  towns  of  the  Mountain  Territories? 
Of  the  Gangetic  provinces  ?  Of  the  Sindetic  provinces  ?  Of  the 
Central  provinces?  Of  the  Southern  provinces?  Where  are 
Allahabad,  Hydrabad,  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Benares, 
Bejapore,  Moorshedabad,  Goa,  Trichinopoly,  Manndore,  Arcot? 
etc.  Where  are  Ceylon,  the  Maldives,  the  Nicobar  isles?  Where 
are  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  of  Cambay,  the  Bar  of  Bengal  ?  What  are 
the  principal  mountains  of  Hindostan  ?  Name  its  principal  rivers^ 
Trace  their  course.  Name  the  principal  capes. 
.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Hindostan 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  mountains 
form  its  northern  frontier?  What  mountains  run  parallel  to  its 
eastern  and  western  coasts  ?  What  is  tiie  direction  of  the  central 
chain  ?  Where  do  a  series  of  rocky  mountains  and  of  sandy  hills 
occur?  In  what  places  are  deserts  of  sand?  Where  do  numer- 
ous savannas  occur?  Where  is  the  soil  marshy?  What  is  tiie 
more  general  aspect  of  Hindostan?  In  what  provinces  do  the 
seasons  show  their  more  agreeable  vicissitudes?  How  is  the 
climate  of  Hindostan  in  general  diversified  ?  By  what  are  those 
varieties  caused?  What  is  remarkable  about  the  climate  on  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  ?  What  are  the  periods  of  the 
dry  and  rainy  seasons  in  Bennil  ?  What  is  the  extent  of  the  inun- 
dation on  the  course  of  the  Ganges  and  Bndunapootra  ?  What  is 
the  quali^  of  the  soil  ?  Mention  one  of  the  most  valuable  forest- 
trees?  What  are  the  most  noted  of  the  fruit-trees  ?  What  is  the 
principal  article  of  cultivation?  What  are  the  other  articles  of 
cultivation? 

Mention  some  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Hindostan.  What 
are  its  most  remarkable  beasts  of  prey  ?  What  is  its  most  valu- 
able mineral?  'Where  is  it  found;  and  in  what  provinces  is  it 
most  valuable?  In  what  manufactures  have  the  Hindoos  at- 
tained considerable  dexterity?  In  what  kind  of  works  are  they 
almost  unrivalled?  What  are  the  chief  exports  from  Hmdjoalvsv '^ 
By  what  country  is  the  greater  part  of  lnd\&  liow  ^'^orcv^Vt 
Into  how  many  PreaideDoiea  are  the  BritiBh  ^^Q«aeBlB^<(nA  ^vndA^"^ 
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'What  territories  are  comprehended  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  ? 
In  the  Presidency  of  Madras?  In  the  Presidency  of  Boml^y? 
What  is  the  extent  and  popalation  of  the  liritish  territory? 
What  are  the  Native  States  more  or  less  nnder  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain?  What  states  belong  to  the  French?  To  the 
Portuguese?  What  are  the  area  and  population  of  the  Native  and 
Foreign  States? 

What  is  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  civic  econo- 
my of  the  Hindoos  ?  What  is  thbir  characteristic  quality  ?  Are 
they  addicted  to  polygamy  ?  What  horrid  customs  did  they,  till 
lately,  retain  ?  Mention  some  of  their  religious  opinions.  Whence 
arises  their  extreme  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of  living  crea- 
tures ?    On  what  do  the  higher  classes  subsist  ? 


THE  EASTERN  PENINSULA, 

OR 

INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES, 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Tibet  and  China;  W.  by  Hindostan 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
the  Gulf  of  Siam ;  E.  by  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Tonquin.  It  contams  about  700,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  22,000,000. 

DIvisioiiB.  Chief  Townsr 

BriUsh  Territories : 

Assam Hungpore. 

Chittagong ChitU^ong  or  Islamabad. 

Aracan Aracan. 

Pegu Prome,  Rangoon. 

TenasserimPro;dnces(Mar-|j^    J     j^     Amheret,    Martaban, 
teeiSj...  .*:.??::..!!^.  j     Tavoy,  kergui,^Suu«erim.     ' 
Eastern  Straits  Settiemonts  i 
(Prince  of  Wales  Island  I 

or  Pulo-Penang,  Province  V  George  Town,  Singapore,  Malacca. 
Wellesley,  Makcca,   and 

Singapore] J 

Birmah  or  Ava Amarapoora,  Ava. 

Siam Bankok,  Siam  or  Ynthia. 

Malay  States Quedah,  Salangore. 

Cochm-China  or  Empire  of  Annam : 

Cochin-China  Proper Hue,  Turon. 

Tonquin. Kesho  or  Cachao. 

.    Saigon  , Saigon. 

tmo§ Lanchang. 
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Islands. — Pulo-Penang  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Sin- 
gapore. 

Gulfs. — Martaban,  Siam,  Tonquin. 

Rivers. — Irrawady,  Saluen,  Menam,  Menam-kong  or 
Camboja,  Sangkoi. 

Capes. — ^Negrais,  Romania,  Cambodia. 

Straits. — Malacca,  Singapore. 

SElfARKS. 

The  Eastern  Peninsula  extends  from  1*  20'  to  28*  N.  lat, 
and  Ox>m  9V  to  lOO""  £.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to 
8.  is  about  1800  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  Cape  Negrais  to  the 
£.  of  Cochin-China,  about  960  miles. 

This  portion  of  Asia  is  distinguished  by  its  long  parallel 
chains  of  mountains,  enclosing  valleys,  each  watered  by  a 
considerable  river.  Where  rain  does  not  fall  abundantly,  or 
remain  long,  the  soil  is  covered  by  a  light  powder  barren  as 
sand,  or  a  crust  as  hard  as  rock.  The  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  in  perpetual 
verdure,  and  show  woods,  in  comparison  with  which  our 
loftiest  trees  are  but  dwarfs.  Among  the  forest-productiona 
are  the  eagle-wood,  rose-wood,  sandal-wood,  teak,  iron-wood, 
the  true  cinnamon,  which  is  here  indigenous,  the  sycamore, 
the  Indian-fig,  the  banana,  the  bignonias,  and  the  fan-palms. 
The  forests  are  the  hamits  of  various  species  of  monkeys, 
tigers,  and  elephants.  The  elephants  of  Siam  are  particu- 
larly admired  for  their  beauty  and  sagacity.  Fine  fruits, 
aromatic  and  medicinal  plants,  the  sago,  the  cocoa,  the  ban- 
ana, and  other  nutritious  plants,  grow  in  abundance.  Laos 
produces  the  benzoin  and  gumlac ;  and  gamboge  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  Camboja.  Rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  pepper, 
are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  Attention  has  lately  been 
turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant,  which  grows  wild  in 
the  province  of  Assam. 

These  countries  are  rich  in  minerals.  Besides  gold  and 
silver,  their  mines  produce  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  antimony, 
and  zinc.  The  sapphire  and  amethyst  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Birman  empire ;  rubies  of  peculiar  beauty  are  met 
with  in  Pegu;  and  amber  of  uncommon  purity  is  found  in 
great  quantities  near  the  river  Irrawady.  The  native  govern- 
ments are  all  despotic  in  the  highest  degree.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Buddhism.  The  inhabitants  of  the  MaltkY  ^^^^^^^ 
are  Mohammedans;  and  the  bigliei  c^\Aa«ea  oi  ^^  ^j^y^sfio^ 
Chinese  are  foUowera  of  Confucius. 
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EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  Peninsnla  ?  What  is  its 
extent  in  square  miles?  What  is  the  popni&tion  V  Name  the  pro« 
vinces  belonging  to  Britain.  What  are  the  other  divisions  and 
ehief  towns?    Name  the  islands,  gulfs,  rivers,  capes,  and  straits. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  Eastern 
Peninsula  situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  By  what 
circumstance  is  it  distinguished  in  its  external  aspect  ?  What  con- 
trast is  presented  between  those  places  where  ram  is  not  abundant 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  sides  of  the  mountains  ?  What  are 
the  most  noted  of  its  forest-productions  ?  Of  what  wild  animals 
are  these  forests  the  haunts  ?  For  what  are  the  elephants  of  Siam 
remarkable?  What  productions  grow  here  in  abundance?  What 
crops  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent?  What  metals  do  the 
mines  of  this  country  produce?  In  what  places  are  sapphires, 
amethysts,  rubies,  and  amber  found  ?  What  are  the  native  gov- 
ernments r    What  is  the  prevailing  religion  ? 


CHINA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Chinese  Tartary ;  W.  by  Tartary,  Tibet, 
and  Birmah ;  S.  by  the  Eastern  Peninsula  and  the  Chinese 
Sea;  £.  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
contains  about  1,600,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
estimated  variously  at  from  360,000,000  to  400,000,000. 


Provinoes.  Chief  Towns. 

Pe-tche-li Pekin. 

Shan-tung Tsi-nan. 

Kiang-sn Nankin. 

Kgan-hoei Ngan-king. 

Che-kiang Hang-choo. 

KianjB^-si Nan-chang. 

Fo-ki-en Foo-choo. 

Quang-tnng Canton. 

Quang-si Quei-ling. 


Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Tun-nan Tun-nan. 

Kuei-choo Kuei-jang. 

8e-chu-en Ching-too. 

Shen-si Si-ngan. 

Shan-si Tai-juen. 

Ho-nan Kai-fong. 

Hoo-pe Yoo-chuig. 

Hoo-nan Chang-cha. 

Ean-si Lan-cnoo. 


Islands. — Hainan,  Macao,  Hong-Kong,  Formosa,  Chu- 
Ban,  Loo-Choo. 

Lakes. — ^Tong-ting,  Poyang,  Tai,  Hong-tse. 

Rivers. — ^Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River;  Yang-tse-kiang 
or  Blue  River;  Choo-kiang  or  River  of  Canton;  Pei-ho 
or  River  of  Pekin. 

BElfABKS. 

China,  properly  so  called,  extends  from  20*  to  42**  N.  lat., 

and  Aom  98^ to  123**  £.  long.    Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to 

A  iMBbaut  leOOmileB;  its  breadihTane&fsom^QQ  to  1300  miles. 
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China  may  be  regarded,  in  general,  as  a  flat  and  fertile 
oountry;  althoagh,  in  some  places,  its  aspect  is  varied  by 
chains  of  mountains  of  considerable  height.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  is  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  rivers, 
which  doubtless  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  its  early 
civilisation.  In  a  country  so  extensive,  the  climate  is  neces- 
sarily various.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  heat  is  greater 
than  in  Bengal;  in  the  northern,  the  rigour  of  a  European 
winter  is  experienced.  In  no  region  of  the  East  has  agricul- 
ture attained  greater  perfection.  The  cultivation  of  every 
spot  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  excessive  population ; 
and  the  greatest  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  forming 
the  sides  of  lofty  mountains  into  terraces,  to  which  water  is 
conveyed  by  buckets,  or  by  conduits  from  reservoirs  in  which 
the  rain  is  collected  at  the  top.  Where  the  production  of  food 
for  man  is  an  object  of  such  importance,  the  rearing  of  domes- 
tic animals  is  rather  discouraged,  except  in  subserviency  to 
that  primary  purpose.  The  principal  article  of  culture  is  rice, 
which  is  raised  chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  Chinese  have  discovered  a  method  of  cultivating  even  tiie 
beds  of  their  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivulets,  where  the  petsi,  or 
water-chestnut,  is  planted,  and  produces  a  wholesome  and 
delicate  fruit.  Besides  the  orange,  tamarind,  and  mulberry 
trees  (of  which  there  are  two  species,  paper  being  made  from 
the  bark  of  one),  there  is  the  tallow-tree,  yielding  a  green 
wax,  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  candles.  But  of  all 
the  productions  of  China  the  most  remarkable  is  the  tea-plant, 
which  grows  chiefly  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
about  five  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  narrow,  and  indented  on 
the  edges ;  and  it  blossoms  from  October  to  January. 

In  a  country  so  densely  peopled,  there  are  but  few  forests  or 
jungles  to  harbour  wild  beasts.  Such  as  are  occasionally  seen 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  a  natural 
composition  of  iron  and  zinc  called  tvienagj  a  species  of  white 
copper  named  petongy  and  the  fine  clay  and  earths  called  kaolin 
axid  petunUe,  from  which  porcelain  is  manufactured.  The  dis- 
trict around  Pekin  abounds  in  coal,  which  is  usually  pounded 
and  baked  with  water  into  cakes  before  burning. 

Among  this  industrious  people  almost  every  kind  of  manu- 
facture is  found ;  but  those  of  porcelain,  silk,  cotton,  and  paper, 
are  the  most  noted.    Like  the  Hindoos,  the  Chlii^«^  ^ts^V  Vcl 
delicate  works  in  ivory  and  metal.    TVveVt  ^\«.^  ^r-^tyj^  ^2» 
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silk,  porcelain,  and,  above  all,  tea.  Of  the  imports  from  Europe, 
the  most  important  are  iron,  steel,  lead,  flints,  zinc,  quicksilver, 
woollens,  cottons,  clockwork,  and  machinery.  The  chief  im- 
ports from  India  are  cotton  and  opium.  Trade  with  foreigners 
was  long  confined  to  the  city  of  Canton ;  the  ports  of  Amoy, 
Foo-choo,  Ning-po,  and  Shanghae  were  opened  in  1842 ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1860,  when  the  city  of  Pekin  was  captured  by 
the  allied  armies  of  Britain  and  France,  that  anything  like  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations  was  permitted  by 
the  Chinese  government.  Of  the  national  works  of  China  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Great  Wall  on  the  northern  frontier, 
about  1400  miles  long,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
200  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Imperial  Canal 
extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tien-Tsin  (the  port  of 
Pekin)  to  Hang-choo,  a  distance  of  700  miles ;  it  is  200  feet 
broad  at  the  surface ;  in  passing  through  the  elevated  tracts 
it  is  often  60  or  70  feet  in  depth ;  in  low  marshy  spots  it  is 
raised  by  embankments  sometimes  20  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  so  that  in  some  places  its  surface  is 
higher  than  the  walls  of  the  cities  by  which  it  passes. 

The  government  of  China  has  long  been  a  despotic  mon- 
archy. The  present  d3masty,  which  ascended  the  throne  in 
1644,  is  of  Tartar  origin.  Letters  are  held  in  great  honour, 
and  printing  by  wooden  blocks  was  in  use  long  before  the  art 
was  known  in  Europe.  The  Chinese  have  a  very  peculiar 
written  language,  with  a  distinct  character  for  every  word,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  30,000.  All  candidates  for  office 
undergo  a  strict  literary  examination,  and  are  preferred  accord- 
ing to  the  proficiency  which  they  display.  The  Chinese  are 
placid  and  afiable  in  disposition,  but  artful  and  fraudu- 
lent; the  ruling  classes,  though  intelligent,  are  corrupt 
and  unprincipled.  The  exposure  of  in&nts  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon. The  notions  of  female  beauty  are  peculiar ;  and  the 
admiration  of  small  feet  subjects  women  to  much  pain  and 
inconvenience  in  obtaining  this  indispensable  charm.  The 
religion  of  the  government  and  learned  men  is  that  of  Confu- 
cius, who  flourished  about  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  taught  almost  a  pure  deism ;  the  common 
people  are  addicted  to  various  superstitions,  particuhirly  the 
worship  of  Fo,  apparently  the  Boodh  of  the  Hindoos. 
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EZEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  China  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  sqnare 
miles  ?  What  is  the  estimated  number  of  its  inhabitants  ?  Name 
its  provinces,  with  their  chief  towns.  Name  its  islands,  lakes,  and 
rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  China  situ- 
ated? What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general 
aspect?  Mention  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  country.  What  are  the  varieties  of  its 
climate?  What  ingenuity  do  the  Chinese  display  in  agriculture? 
Is  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  much  encouraged  in  China? 
What  is  the  principal  article  of  cultivation  for  food  ?  How  do  the 
Chinese  cultivate  even  the  beds  of  rivers  and  lakes  ?  Mention  some 
of  the  fruit-trees  of  China.  What  is  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
native  productions?  Are  there  many  wild  animals  in  China? 
Mention  some  of  its  most  important  minerals.  In  what  part  of  the 
country  does  coal  abound?  How  is  it  used?  What  are  the  most 
noted  manufactures  of  the  Chinese  ?  In  what  works  do  they  par* 
ticularl^r  excel  ?  What  are  their  chief  exoorts?  To  what  city  was 
trade  yrith  foreigners  long  confined  ?  What  ports  were  opened  i» 
1842?  What  event  in  1860  led  to  the  permission  of  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  nations?  What  are  the  most  re- 
markable national  works  of  China?  What  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  China?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  language? 
How  are  candidates  for  office  examined  ?  What  is  peculiar  in  the 
Chinese  character  and  manners  ?  What  practice  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon? What  peculiar  notion  of  beauty  subjects  females  to  much 
pain  and  inconvenience  ?  What  is  the  reli^on  of  the  government 
and  learned  men?  What  worship  prevails  among  the  common 
people? 

TIBET 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Chinese  Tartary ;  W.  by  Independent 
Tartary  and  Hindostan;  S.  by  Hindostan,  Birmah,  and 
China;  £.  by  China.  It  contains  about  700,000  square 
miles.    The  population  has  been  estimated  at  5,500,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Tibet  Proper Lassa,  Teshoo  Lomboo. 

Little  Tibet,  and  Ladak. Leh. 

Mountains. — Himalaya,  Kuen-lun,  Eara-korom. 
Lakes. — Tengri-Nor,  PaltS,  Mansarowara. 
Rivers. — Saupoo,  Indus. 

REMARKS. 

f 

Tibet  is  supposed  to  extend  from  28'*  to  33®  N.  lat.,  and  from 
78°  to  104"  E.  long.,  being  nearly  1500  mWa*  'm\^xv^,«sA  ^^ 

J 
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mUes  in  breadth ;  bat  its  boundaries,  particularly  on  the  N., 
being  uncertain,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  country  altogether 
limited,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  trustworthy  estimate  either 
of  its  area  or  of  its  population. 

Tibet  is  an  elevated  table-land,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual  snow,  from  which  spring  many 
of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia.  Yet  the  cold  is  not  so  intense  as 
might  be  supposed,  and  vegetation  suffers  less  from  the  want  of 
warmth  than  from  the  extreme  dr3niess  of  the  air.  A  country 
so  mountainous  may  be  expected  to  abound  in  minerals.  They 
are  not  wrought  to  any  great  extent,  but  cinnabar-ores  (rich 
in  quicksilver),  rock-salt,  and  tincal  or  crude  borax,  are  met 
with  in  considerable  quantities.  Gold  of  great  purity  is  found, 
and  there  are  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper.  Granite,  quartz, 
and  limestone,  are  the  chief  rocks  of  the  mountain -ranges. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  musk-deer,  resembling  the  hog  in 
shape,  with  hiur  not  unlike  the  quills  of  a  porcupine ;  the  ox, 
whose  flowing  and  glossy  tail  is  employed  by  the  orientals  for 
driving  away  flies  and  other  insects ;  and  the  goat,  whose  fine 
hair  is  imported  into  Cashmere  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 

The  religion  of  Tibet  is  a  form  of  Boodhism.  The  Grand 
Lama,  or  high  priest,  who  was  formerly  also  the  temporal  sove« 
reign,  is  an  object  of  adoration,  being  regarded  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Boodh.  He  is  supposed  never  really  to  die,  and  when 
his  apparent  dissolution  takes  place,  his  soul  is  fancied  to  pass 
Into  another  body,  sometimes  that  of  a  child.  The  natives  are 
mild  and  gentle  in  their  disposition.  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  nominally  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Tibet  ?  What  are  its  divisions  ? 
Name  its  principal  towns.  What  are  its  moantains,  lakes,  and 
riven  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situ- 
ated ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the  distinguish- 
ing character  of  the  country  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  climate  ? 
what  minerals  are  found  in  Tibet  in  considerable  quantities  ?  What 
are  the  chief  animals?  What  idea  do  the  people  entertain  of  their 
Grand  Lama?  By  what  disposition  are  they  characterized?  To 
what  emperor  is  the  country  ror  the  most  part  nominally  subject  ? 


CfflNESE  TARTARY 

1b  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia;  W.  by  Independent 
Tjuiarjr;  8.  by  Tibet  and  China;  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
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It  is  estimated  to  contain  abont  3,000,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  abont  12,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Manchooria Kirin  OolSj  Moukden  or  Chinyang,  Ningoota. 

Mongolia Ourga,  Maimatchin,  111  or  Qonlja. 

Corea King-ki-tao. 

Gulps. — Sea  of  Japan. 

Mountains. — ^Thian-shan  or  Celestial  Mountains,  Khin- 
gan  Mountains. 
Lakes. — Eoko  Nor,  Lob  Nor,  Alak-tou-kul,  Zaisang. 
Rivers.— Amoor  or  Saghalien,  Yarkand,  Ili. 

REMARKS. 

Chinese  Tartary,  including  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  extends 
from  Bb"  to  54°  N.'  lat.,  and  from  76°  ft>  138*  £.  long.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  8300  miles;  its  breadth  from  N. 
to  S.  about  1200  miles. 

It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  vast  elevated  plains,  or  table- 
lands,  intersected  by  the  desert  of  Grobi  or  Shamo,  which  is 
about  1400  miles  long,  with  only  a  few  habitable  tracts  or 
oases.  The  climate  of  the  northern  districts  is  cold  and 
ungenial ;  but  several  of  the  provinces  of  Little  Bucharia  or 
Chinese  Turkestan,  produce  wine,  silk,  rice,  and  cotton,  and 
show  traces  of  ancient  clyilisation. 

The  western  portion  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  Mon- 
gol Tartars,  who  are  subdivided  into  three  great  tribes,  the 
Kalmucks,  Eluths,  and  Kalkas.  They  are  a  wandering  race, 
subsisting  almost  entirely  by  their  flocks  and  herds.  Each 
tribe  is  governed  by  its  own  khan  or  chief,  who  pays  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  This  territory  was 
once  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  Gengis  Khan  and  his  posterity, 
which  held  sway  over  almost  all  Asia.  Manchooria  is  inhab- 
ited by  a  more  cultivated  people,  who  live  in  fixed  dwellings. 
These  countries  have,  for  about  200  years,  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  China.  The  Boodhist  religion  prevails  among 
the  Mongols  and  the  Manchoos;  the  Boodhist  and  Moham- 
medan religions  among  the  people  of  Chinese  Turkestan ;  and 
the  religions  of  Boodh  and  Confucius  among  the  inhabltasdiSi  ^1 
the  Coreii. 
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EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Chinese  Tartary  ?  What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles  ?  What  is  its  population  ?  What  are  its  divisions  ? 
Name  its  principal  toMms.  What  are  its  mountains  ?  What  lakes 
does  it  contain  r  Trace  its  rivers.  Between  what  degrees  of  lati* 
tnde  and  longitude  is  it  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 
With  what  is  it  chieflj  occupied  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the 
climate  in  the  northern  districts?  What  are  the  productions  of 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Little  Bucharia  ?  Bj  what  people  is  the 
western  portion  occupied  ?  Into  what  tribes  are  they  subdivided  ? 
How  do  thejT  chiefly  subsist?  What  great  conqueror  once  ruled  in 
this  territory?  How  do  the  inhabitants  of  Manchooria  differ  from 
their  neighbours?  Describe  the  varieties  of  religious  worship 
which  prevail  among  the  several  nations  of  Chinese  Tartary.  How 
long  has  the  country  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  China? 


INDEPENDENT  TARTARY  or  TURKESTAN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia ;  W.  by  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
S.  by  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Hindostan ;  E.  by  Chinese 
Tartary.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  600,000  square 
miles ;  and  its  population  at  about  6,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Kokan Kokan,  Koi^nd,  Tashkend. 

Bokhara Bokhasa.  Bamarcand,  Balkh. 

Khiva Khiva. 

Koondooz Koondooz,  Khooloom,  Budukshan. 

MOUNTAINS.—Hindoo-Koosh,  Beloor-tagh. 
Rivers. — Amoo  or  Oxus,  Sihon  or  Jaxartes. 
Lakes  ob  Inland  Seas.— The  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Aral. 

REMARKS. 

Independent  Tartary  or  Torkestan,  part  of  the  ancient  Seythia, 
extends  from  35*  to  46°  N.  lat.,  and  from  51°  to  80°  E.  long. 
Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  1300  miles ;  its  breadth  from 
N.  to  S.  about  900  miles. 

Of  this  large  country,  at  least  one-half  is  occupied  by  im- 
mense steppes,  or  uninhabited  plains.  An  extensive  desert 
stretches  between  Bokhara  and  Persia,  traversed  only  by 
bands  of  wandering  Turcomans.  Here  wero  the  famous  king- 
dom and  city  of  Meru  on  the  Murghab,  but  they  have  long 
been  laid  waste.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  show  a 
gloomy  chain  of  arid  downs  and  rocks.  The  country  to  the 
east  and  aouth  of  the  Aral  Lake,  VnViaLUV.^^  \]i7  «.  \x\\a  of  the 
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Kirghiz,  is  chiefly  a  sterile  expanse  of  sand,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  hills  of  clay.  Daring  winter  the  cold  i^ 
extreme.  Bokhara,  on  the  Oxns,  and  Eokan  on  the  Jaxartes, 
are  fertile  regions,  abounding  hodi  in  com  and  pasture.  The 
former  territory,  possessed  by  the  Usbeck  Tartars,  was,  in  the 
fonrteenth  centnry,  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  Timnr,  one  of  the 
greatest  conquerors  of  Asia.  Among  these  Tartar  tribes,- 
horse-flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  their  favourite 
drink  is  koumiss,  or  fermented  mare's  milk.  Khiva  is  rather  a 
fertile  country,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Aral  Lake,  between 
the  Caspian  and  Bokhara,  and  watered  by  the  Oxus.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  but  it 
is  now  reduced  to  a  province,  whose  extent  is  vaguely  esti- 
mated, by  saying  that  a  man  on  horseback  could  ride  over  it 
in  three  days.  The  deserts  which  encompass  it  seem  to  be 
increasing. 

EXEBCISE8. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Indei>endent  Tartary?  What  is  its 
extent  in  square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  What  are  its 
divisions?  Name  the  principal  towns  of  these  divisions.  Wha^ 
mountains  does  Independent  Tartary  contain?  Trace  its  rivers. 
Name  its  lakes. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Independent 
Tartary  situated  ?  What  are  its  len^h  and  breadth  ?  By  what  is 
at  least  one-half  of  the  country  occupied  ?  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  district  between  Bokhara  and  Persia?  By  what  people  is  it 
traversed  ?  Of  what  kingdom  and  city  was  it  once  the  seat  r  What 
appearance  do  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  present  ?  What  is 
the  general  aspect  of  the  countryinhabited  by  the  Kirghiz  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  climate?  What  provinces  abound  in  com  and 
pasturage  ?  Of  what  great  empire  was  Bokhara  the  seat  ?  What 
IS  esteemed,  a  delicacy  among  the  Tartar  tribes  ?  What  is  theiv 
fkvourite  drink  ?  At  what  time  was  Khiva  the  seat  of  a  powerful 
empire  ?  How  is  its  extent  now  vaguely  estimated  ?  What  ia  re- 
markable about  the  encompassing  deserts  ? 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA 

Is  bounded  N.  bythe  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by  Russia  in  Europe ; 
S.  by  Persia,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Chinese  Tartary ; 
E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains  about  5,700,000 
square  miles.    The  population  in  1858  was  8,203,197. 

Ooveniments.  Chief  Towns. 

Caucasia Tiflis,  Erivan,  Baku,  Deibend. 

Western  Siberia Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Omsk,  Kolyvan. 

Eastern  Siberia Irkutsk,  Ten\ae\&k,  lL\a<c^\»^^ '^«!!K»^^ 

Nertchinak,  OkiiotBk. 
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Islands. — ^Aleutian  Islands,  the  northern  part  of  Sagha-' 
lien  or  Tarakai  Island,  Enrile  Isles,  New  Siberia. 

Seas  and  Gulps.— Sea  of  Kara,  Gulf  of  Obi,  Gulf  of 
Anadir,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Gulf  of  Tartary,  Behring*s  Sea. 

Capes. — Severo,  or  North -East  Cape,  East  Cape,  Lo« 
patka. 

Peninsula. — ^Kamtschatka. 

Mountains. — Caucasus,  Ural,  Altai,  Tablonoi,  Stanovoi. 

BiYERS. — ^Eur,  Ural,  Ob  or  Obi,  Irtish,  Yenisei,  Lena, 
Amour. 

Lakes. — Sea  of  Ajral,  Balkash,  Baikal,  Tchany,  Erivan. 

BEMABES. 

Asiatic  Russia  extends  from  37**  to  78**  N.  lat.,  and  firom  37** 
E.  to  190"  E.,  or  170"  W.  long.  Its  length  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains to  the  southern  extremity  of  Kamtschatka,  is  about  3600 
miles ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  2000  miles. 

In  a  country  of  such  immense  extent  there  is  necessarily  a 
considerable  variety  of  aspect.  The  northern  and  eastern  parts 
present  vast  marshy  plains,  covered  with  almost  perpetual 
snow,  and  intersected  by  large  rivers,  which  pursue  their 
dreary  course  under  surfaces  of  ice  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Even  in  the  central  parts  vegetation  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
checked  by  the  severity  of  the  cold ;  but  in  the  south  there  are 
extensive  forests  and  plains.  The  valley  of  the  Amour  is  very 
fertile.  Steppes  or  great  plains,  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  but 
covered  in  many  places  with  luxuriant  herbage,  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  latitude,  but  is  in  general  very 
severe.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  incapable  of  culture ; 
but  in  seine  of  the  southern  and  western  regions  it  is  fertile, 
and  yields  good  crops.  In  the  northern  wastes  the  rein- 
deer supplies  the  place  of  the  cow  and  the  horse;  and  wild 
horses  and  asses  roam  over  the  deserts  in  the  south.  The 
musk-animal  and  the  wild-boar  haunt  the  environs  of  Lake 
Baikal ;  the  formidable  urus  or  bison,  and  the  ibex,  are  seen 
among  the  mountains  of  Caucasus;  the  beaver  frequents 
the  bulks  of  the  Yenisei ;  the  argali  or  wild-sheep  is  still  an 
oliject  of  the  chase;  but  the  most  valuable  animals  are  the 
■able  and  other  far-bearing  animals  of  the  northern  plains. 
Hie  riven  of  Siberia  abound  with  fish  from  the  neighbouring 
MM^  especially  jalmon  and  ituxg^on.    TVia  m\Qst»^&  «x<&  vQry 
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taltiable;  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountiuns  contain  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  platina,  copper,  and  iron,  which  are  worked  by  the 
goTemment. 

This  vast  tract  of  country  is  inhabited  by  yarioos  tribes. 
Those  who  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean  are  called 
Samoieds,  a  people  resembling  the  Laplanders  in  their  appear- 
ance and  manner  of  living.  The  occupants  of  the  south  are  of 
Tartar  origin. 

EZEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Asiatic  Bussia?  What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles  ?  Into  what  governments  is  it  divided  ?  What  are 
their  principal  towns?  Name  the  islands.  What  are  the  seas  and 
g^l£s  r  Name  the  capes.  What  are  the  nrincipal  chains  of  moun- 
tains? What  are  the  principal  rivers  ?  Name  the  lakes.  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  country  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the  appearance  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  ?  What  is  the  state  of  vegetation  in  the 
central  parts  ?  What  is  the  aspect  of  the  southern  districts  ?  What 
is  the  character  of  the  valley  of  the  Amour  ?  By  what  is  a  laree 
portion  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Asiatic  Kussia  occupied? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  climate  ?  In  what  parts  is  the  soil  fertile 
and  the  crops  good  ?  Mention  some  of  the  animals.  Which  of  these 
are  most  valuable  ?  With  what  kind  of  fish  do  the  rivers  of  Siberia 
abound?  Does  Siberia  possess  much  mineral  wealth?  What 
people  occupy  the  various  districts  of  Asiatic  Bussia? 


JAPAN 

Is  a  rich  and  populous  empire  in  the  east  of  Asia,  consist- 
ing of  four  large  islands  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  ones, 
separated  from  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  the  coast  of 
Chinese  Tartary  by  the  Straits  of  Corea  and  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  260,000  square 
miles.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  40  millions. 
The  principal  islands  are, — 

Chief  Towns. 

Niphon Jeddo,  Miaoo,  Osaka,  Kanagawa,  Simoda» 

Nee-e-gata. 

Kiusiu Nangasaki,  Sanga,  Kokoora. 

Sikokf. Tosa. 

Jesso  or  Yesso Matsmai,  Hakodadi. 

^  BEMABKS. 

The  Japan  Islands  lie  between  31**  and  49**  N.  lat,  and  be- 
tween 129°  and  150**  E.  long.  They  extend  in  length  about 
1500  miles ;  and  in  breadth  ftom  50  to  200  miles. 

Japan,  by  the  strange  policy  of  its  gQY^nmisaVi  ^^ajE^Vsa^^tf^ 
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eompletely  instilated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  marked 
by  snch  Btriking  and  peculiar  featoreSf  as  to  attract  a  large 
share  of  the  curiosity  of  Europe.  Its  islands  are  intersected 
by  chains  of  mountains,  several  of  which  are  volcanic,  and 
some  so  lofty  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Many 
of  the  valleys  are  fertile ;  and  although  the  soil  is  generally 
poor,  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants have  rendered  the  most  barren  spots  productive.  Here, 
as  in  China,  steep  hills  are  cut  into  terraces,  supported  by  re- 
taining walls  of  stone,  and  bearing  crops  even  to  their  summits. 
Bice,  tiie  principal  article  of  food,  is  the  favourite  crop ;  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  grains,  are  cultivated  in  smaller  quantities ; 
and  there  are  plantations  of  tea,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
The  country  abounds  in  mineral  wealth, — gold,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  and  copper  being  found  in  abundance.  Iron  is  rare ;  and 
hence  the  Japanese  nails,  bolts,  etc.,  are  frequently  made  of 
copper.  There  is  plenty  of  coal,  and  porcelain  clay  is  met  with 
in  enormous  masses. 

The  Japanese  are  intelligent  and  enterprising,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  better  educated  than  any  other  people  of  Asia. 
Art,  and  even  science,  have  made  considerable  progress  among 
them.  History,  poetry,  music,  painting,  geography,  and  as- 
tronomy, are  favourite  branches  of  education.  It  is  said  that 
they  can  calculate  eclipses  and  measure  the  altitude  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  In  the  manufacture  of  swordblades,  porce- 
lain, and  lackered  ware,  they  are  unrivalled;  their  silk  and 
cotton  cloths  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  China;  and  they 
excel  particularly  in  the  art  of  varnishing.  For  their  supe- 
riority in  this  respect  they  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  juice  of 
a  tree  called  arusi.  They  have  a  kind  of  printing  executed  by 
fixed  wooden  blocks. 

Their  government  is  a  despotic  oligarchy,  with  two  sove- 
reigpis, — a  spiritual  emperor,  called  the  Dairi,  whose  capital  is 
Miaco,  and  a  temporal  emperor,  called  the  Tycoon,  whose  capi- 
tal is  Jeddo.  The  Tycoon,  although  he  pays  formal  homage  to 
the  Dairi,  is  in  possession  of  all  the  real  power  of  the  empire. 

There  are  two  systems  of  religion  in  Japan.  The  older, 
called  Sinto,  resembling  the  mythology  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  professes  belief  in  one  Supreme  Being,  with  a  number 
of  inferior  deities :  the  other,  Bndsdo,  imported  from  Malabar 
about  the  sixth  century,  and  now  held  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  peophj  is  neariy  the  same  with  that  of  Boodh  or  Buddah, 
metempsychosis,  or  tlie  transmigtatioii  oi  %o>3\<ft^\^v[i%\te  lead- 
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iitg  tenet.  The  Portuguese,  the  first  Europeans  who  risited 
this  country,  converted  many  of  the  natives  to  the  Ghristiao 
faith ;  but  in  no  long  time  their  conduct  excited  so  strong  a 
prejudice  against  their  religion,  that  a  massacre  took  place  in 
1590,  in  which  20,000  Christians  are  said  to  have  perished ; 
and,  in  1638,  they  were  nearly  exterminated.  Until  lately,  all 
foreign  nations,  except  the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  were  excluded 
from  the  Japanese  ports;  and  the  jealous  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  thus  restricting  intercourse  with  foreigners  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  country  from  being  sufficiently  known  to  Euro- 
peans. But  the  barriers  by  which  the  Japanese  sought  to 
seclude  themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind  have  now  been 
thrown  down.  In  1854,  the  United  States  of  America  obtahied 
liberty  to  trade  at  Nangasaki,  Simoda,  Matsmai,  and  other 
ports;  and,  in  1858,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Gh%at 
Britain  and  Japan,  by  which  Great  Britain  is  to  have  a  diplo- 
matic agent  at  Jeddo ;  and  Hakodadi,  Eanagawa,  Nangasaki, 
and  other  ports  and  towns  are  to  be  opened  to  British  trade. 

EXERCISES. 

What  islands  constitute  the  empire  of  Japan?  What  is  its  ex- 
tent in  square  miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  the  population? 
Where  are  Nangasaki,  Elanagawa,  Jeddo,  Tosa,  Miaco,  Matsmai  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  the  Japan 
blands  situated  ?  What  are  their  length  and  breadth?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  Japanese  policv  ?  Describe  the  appearance  of 
the  country.  What  is  the  state  of  cnltivalion  ?  What  are  the  princi- 
pal crops  ?  What  minerals  abound  ?  In  what  manufactures  are  the 
Japanese  unrivalled?  To  what  are  they  indebted  for  their  su^ 
riority  in  the  art  of  varnishing  ?  What  kind  of  printing  prevails 
among  them  ?  What  are  their  &vourite  branches  of  education  ? 
What  are  their  attainments  in  astronomv  ? 

Describe  the  Japanese  government.  What  are  their  two  ^tems 
of  religion?  What  Europeans  first  visited  the  country  and  «ntro- 
duced  Christianity  ?  What  consequences  did  the  conduct  of  these 
settlers  produce  ?  Which  was  long  the  only  European  nation  al- 
lowed to  trade  with  Japan  ?  What  nation  obtained  nbertv  to  trade 
at  certam  Japanese  ports  in  1854?  What  privileges  aid  Great 
Britain  acquire  by  her  commerciid  treaty  with  Japan  in  1858  ? 


THE   ASIATIC  ISLANDS, 

OR  (as  thxt  aub  somxtimbs  oallsd) 
THE  EASTERN  OR  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO, 

Lie  to  the  south  and  east  of  Farther  India,  having  th^  l3^- 
dian  Ocean  on  the  west,  the  China  &ea  on  \k^  \iQ»x^^«xA 
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the  Pacific  on  the  south  and  the  east.  They  are  estimated 
to  contain  about  800,000  square  miles.  Their  population 
is  supposed  to  be  about  20,000,000. 

Principal  Islands.  Chief  Towna. 

Sumatra Bencooleiif  Acheen,  Palembang. 

Jara Batavia,   Samarang,    Sourabaja, 

Souracarta. 

Borneo Borneo  or  Bnmi,  Sarawak,  Pon- 

tiaua. 

Celebes Macassar  or  Mankasser. 

The  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands... Amboyna,  Temate. 
The  Philinpines,  of  which  the) 
principal  are  Luzon  and  Min-  >•  Manilla, 
oanao j 

Straits. — Malacca,  Singapore,  Sunda,  Banca,  Macassar, 
Molucca  Passage,  Gilolo  Passage. 

REHABKS. 

The  Asiatio  Islands  (sometimes  called  Malaysia,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipelago]  lie  be- 
tween ir  S.  and  21'  N.  lat.,  and  between  OS'*  and  131°  E.  long., 
extending  from  west  to  east  nearly  2500  miles. 

The  interior  of  the  greater  Islands  is  traversed  by  picturesque 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  often  of  a  volcanic  character,  covered 
almost  to  their  summits  by  noble  forests,  luxuriant  shrubs,  and 
aromatic  plants.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  rice,  sago,  and 
the  finest  spices.  The  clove  is  indigenous  in  the  Moluccas, 
the  nutmeg  in  the  Banda  Islands ;  and  they  have  never  been 
produced  elsewhere  in  equal  perfection.  The  diamond  is  found 
in  Borneo,  which  also  produces  gold  in  great  abundance ;  and 
Banca,  near  Sumatra,  has  inexhaustible  mines  of  tin. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Malays,  an  in- 
genious and  active,  but  fierce  and  turbulent  race.  On  the 
coasts  they  are  much  addicted  to  piracy,  which  they  practise 
with  great  skUl.  The  interior  is  for  the  most  part  peopled 
by  the  Papuas  or  Oceanic  Negroes,  who  are  almost  complete 
savages. 

The  Dutch  possess  most  of  these  islands,  Batavia,  in  Java, 
bemg  the  capital  of  their  settlements  in  the  East  These  pos- 
sessions were  wzested  from  them  by  Britain  during  the  war  in 
iibe  beginning  of  this  century,  but  were  restored  at  the  peace 
ioflSH.    The  Philippine  Island  \x\qtv%  t(^  ^i^aln.    The  small 
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island  of  Labuan,  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  has  been  a 
British  possession  since  1846. 

Notices,  as  well  of  the  larger  as  of  the  smaller  islands, — 
Aroo,  Bali,  Banca,  Banda,  Billiton,  Booro,  Coram,  Flores, 
Gilolo,  Labuan,  Lombok,  Madura,  Sooloo,  Sumbawa,  Temate, 
Tidor,  Timor,  and  Timor-laat,— will  be  found  in  the  Descbip- 
TiYE  Table  of  Asia. 

EXEBOISES. 

Where  are  the  Asiatic  Islands  situated?  By  what  other  names 
are  thej  sometimes  called?  How  are  they  bounded?  What  is 
their  extent  in  square  miles?  What  is  the  amount  of  tiieir 
population?  Of  what  groups  do  thej  consist?  What  are  the 
prmcipal  towns  ?  What  are  the  straits  ?  Between  what  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  are  the  Asiatic  Islands  situated  ?  What 
is  their  extent  from  west  to  east  ?  What  aspect  do  they  present? 
What  is  the  nature  of  their  soil  and  its  productions  ?  What  spices 
are  indigenous  in  the  Molucca  and  Banda  Islands  ?  Name  the  isuuids 
which  produce  gold  and  tin.  Of  what  race  are  the  great  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants?  What  is  their  character?  To  what  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  addicted  ?  Who  are  the  principal  iidiabi- 
tants  of  the  interior  ?  To  what  European  power  do  most  of  these 
islands  belong  ?  What  town  is  the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  India?  To  whom  do  the  Philippine  Islands  belong? 
When  did  Labuan  become  a  British  possession  ? 


AUSTRALASIA 

Comprehends  Australia  (formerly  called  New  Holland), 
Tasmania  (formerly  criled  Van  Diemen^s  Land),  New  Zea- 
land, Papua  or  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
New  Hanover,  Admiralty  Isles,  Solomon  Islands,  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia. 

AUSTRALIA 

I^ES  between  10*  4X/  and  39*'  12^  S.  lat.,  and  between 
113°  and  153*^  16^  £.  long.  It  is  separated  on  the  north, 
from  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  by  Torres  Strait ;  and  on  the 
south,  from  Tasmania,  by  Bass  Strait.  Its  length  from  E. 
to  W.  is  about  2400  miles ;  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about 
1970  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  3,000,000  square  miles. 
The  British  population  is  about  1,000,000. 

DiTiBions.  Chief  Towns. 

New  South  Wales Sydney,     Pax«m&\^    ^\s\^ant^ 

Liverpoo\,  BatYvnx^X.. 
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Dfrialofifl.  Chief  Tovni. 

Qneensland    (formerly  called)  g^^ 
Moreton  Bay) f     ""•"'^ 

Soath  Australia Adelaide. 

Western  Australia.. Perth,  Freemantle. 

Gulfs  and  Bays. — On  the  JSIcwf— Shelbume  Bay,  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  Bay,  Halifax  Bay,  Broad  Sound,  Hervey 
Bay,  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Macquarie,  Port  Stephens,  Port 
Jackson,  On  the  SoiUh — Western  Port,  Port  Phillip,  Port- 
land Bay,  Encounter  Bay,  St  Vincent  Gulf,  Spencer  Gulf, 
Great  Australian  Bight,  King  George^s  Sound.  On  the 
West — Flinders  Bay,  G^ographe  Bay,  Freycinet's  Harbour, 
Shark  Bay,  Exmouth  Gulf,  King's  Sound,  Collier  Bay, 
Admiralty  Gulf,  Cambridge  Gulf,  Van  Diemen  Gulf,  Port 
Essington.  On  the  North — Castlereagh  Bay,  Amhem  Bay, 
Melville  Bay,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Capes.  —  Cape  York,  Cape  Melville,  Cape  Flattery, 
Sandy  Cape,  Cape  Howe,  Wilson's  Promontory,  Cape 
Otway,  Cape  Spencer,  Cape  Chatham,  Cape  Leenwin, 
North -West  Cape,  Cape  Leveque,  Cape  Londonderry, 
Point  Dale. 

Mountains.  —  Blue  Mountains,  Liverpool  Range, 
Australian  Alps  or  Warragong  Mountains,  Grampians, 
Pyrenees,  Flinders  Bange,  Victoria  Mountains,  Darling 
Range,  Australian  Andes. 

Rivers. — Boyne,  Brisbane,  Richmond,  Clarence,  Hast- 
ings, Hunter,  Hawkesbury,  Macquarie,  Glenelg,  Murray 
(with  its  affluents,  Darling,  Lachlan,  and  Morrumbidgee), 
Swan,  Fitzroy,  Prince  Regent,  Victoria,  Adelaide. 

Straits. — ^Torres,  Bass,  Clarence,  Endeavour. 

Lakes. — Great  Salt,  Victoria  or  Alexandrina,  Torrens^ 
Gairdner,  Island. 

TASMANIA 

(formerly  called  van  diemen's  land) 

Lying  off  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Australia  (from  which  it 

is  separated  by  Bass  Strait),  between  40'*  44'  and  43**  4(K  S. 

lat,  and  IW  38' and  148°  24'  E.  long.    Its  greatest  length 
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from  N.  to  S.  is  200  miles ;  its  breadth  from  W.  to  £.  is 
180  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  27,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  84,000. 

Chief  Towns. — Hobart  Town,  Launceston. 

Peninsulas. — Tasman,  Freycinet. 

Bays. — Great  Swan  Port,  Storm  Bay,  Norfolk  Bay, 
Port  Dalrymple,  Port  Davey,  Macquarie  Harbour. 

Capes. — Cape  Pillar,  South  Cape,  South -West  Cape, 
Cape  Sorell,  West  Point,  Cape  Grim. 

Mountains.  —  Benlomond  (6010  feet  high),  Wyldes 
Crag,  Mount  Wellington,  Western  Mountains,  Campbell's 
Range. 

RiYERS. — ^Derwent,  Tamar,  Jordan. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Consists  of  a  chain  of  three  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  1200  miles  S.  E.  from  Australia,  lying  between 
34**  12'  and  47**  20^  S.  lat.,  and  16&*  and  178'  40^  E.  long. 
Its  length  is  about  1100  miles;  its  average  breadth,  about 
105  miles.  The  two  larger  islands,  called  North  and  Middle 
Islands,  or  New  Ulster  and  New  Munster,  are  separated 
by  Cook*8  Strait.  The  South  Island  or  New  Leinster  is 
also  called  Stewart^s  Island.  The  area  of  New  Zealand  is 
estimated  at  120,000  square  miles.  The  European  popu- 
lation is  83,919;  the  native  population  is  estimated  at 
65,275. 

DirisioiM.  CJhief  Towns. 

Auckland  (N.  of  North  Island). Aackland. 

New  Plymouth  fW.  of  North  Island) New  Plymouth. 

Wellington  (S.  E.  of  North  Island) Wellmgton. 

Hawke^i  Bay  (S.  W.  of  North  Island) Napier. 

Nelson  (N.  of  Middle  Island) Nelson. 

Canterbury  (Centre  of  Middle  Island) Christchurch. 

Otago  (S.  of  Middle  Island) Dunedin. 

Mountains.— North  and  Middle  Islands  are  traversed 
in  their  whole  length  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains  covered 
by  perpetual  snow.  The  highest  peak,  Mount  Cook  in 
Middle  Island,  is  13,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

lliVEBS.— Wai-hou  or  Thames,  aud  P\&\lo,  oiv  >Ofta  ^m^ 
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coast  of  North  Island;    Hokianga,  Eaipara,  Wai-EatO| 
and  Wanganui,  on  the  west  coast. 

Harbours. — In  North  Island — Sandy  Bay,  Bay  of 
Islands,  Houraki  Bay,  Waitemata,  Manukau,  Bay  of 
Plenty,  Hawke's  Bay,  Port  Nicholson.  In  Middle  Island 
— Cloudy  Bay,  Port  Cooper,  Port  Otago,  Chalky  Bay, 
Dusky  Bay,  Blind  or  Tasman  Bay,  Admiralty  Bay,  Port 
Gore,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

Peninsulas. — Tera-kako,  in  North  Island;  Banks,  in 
Middle  Island. 

Capes. — In  Norik  Island — ^North  Cape,  Cape  Brett, 
Cape  Colville,  East  Cape,  Cape  Mata-mawr,  Cape  Pal- 
liser.  Cape  Egmont,  Albatross  Point,  Cape  Maria  Van 
Diemen.  In  Middle  Island  —  Cape  Campbell,  Cape 
Saunders,  Cascade  Point,  Cape  Foul  Wind,  Cape  Fare- 
well, Cape  Jackson. 

REMARKS. 

The  British  possessions  in  Australasia  are,  Australia  (con- 
taining the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia);  Tasmania;  New 
Zealand ;  Norfolk  Island,  the  Auckland  Isles,  and  the  Chatham 
Isles. 

Australia,  formerly  called  New  Holland,  is  the  largest 
island  on  the  globe,  being  four-fifths  of  the  extent  of  Europe. 
The  first  British  colony,  founded  in  1788,  at  Sydney,  on  the 
east  coast,  was  intended  principally  for  a  penal  settlement ;  but 
haying  been  found  to  possess  a  fine  climate  and  a  fertile  soil, 
the  country  was  thrown  open  to  British  enterprise,  and  has 
since  made  a  great  and  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  population. 

Australia  has  comparatiyely  few  gulfs  and  havens.  On  the 
N.  is  the  large  gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  and  opposite,  on  the  S., 
is  the  great  Australian  Bight.  Like  other  great  masses  of 
land,  Australia  has  an  island  of  considerable  size  near  its 
shores,  that  of  Tasmania,  which  lies  at  its  S.  extremity,  and 
has  several  fine  bays  and  harbours.  Of  the  other  islands, 
the  chief  are,  Melville  and  Bathurst  Islands  on  the  N.,  and 
Groote  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  on  the  £. 
Great  Sandy  Island ;  and  in  Bass  Strait,  Flinders  and  King's 
iBlands;  Kangaroo  Island,  near  St  Vincent  Gulf,  and  Dirk 
Hartog^Bf  on  the  W.  coast.    NowYiqiq  c^»&  \&  tVi^tQ  so  great 
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an  extent  of  coast-line  with  so  few  navigable  rivers.  The 
only  streams  navigable  for  ships  are  the  Murray,  in  South 
Australia ;  the  Hunter,  in  New  South  Wales ;  the  Brisbane,  in 
Queensland ;  the  Albert,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ; 
the  Adelaide,  into  Van  Diemen  Gulf;  the  Victoria,  into  Cam- 
bridge Gulf;  the  Prince  Regent  and  Fitzroy,  on  the  N.  W. 
coast;  and  the  Swan  River,  in  Western  Australia.  A  sub- 
marine wall  of  coral  caUed  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  on  the  N.  £., 
skirts  the  shore  for  about  1200  miles,  at  a  distance  of  about  40 
miles  from  the  land.  Its  breadth  towards  the  S.  is  40  or  50 
miles ;  it  becomes  narrower  towards  the  N. :  on  the  outer  side 
there  is  an  unfathomed  depth ;  and  on  the  inner,  soundings  of 
from  10  to  20  fathoms. 

A  range  of  mountains  stretches  along  the  east  coast,  at  no 
great  distance  inland,  from  Bass  Strait  to  Cape  Melville.  It 
is  known  as  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney ;  as 
the  Liverpool  Range,  in  the  north ;  and  as  the.  Australian  Alps 
or  Warragong  Mountains,  in  the  south.  It  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  50  miles,  separating  the 
waters  that  flow  directly  towards  the  sea  from  those  that  take 
an  inland  course.  The  highest  peak  hitherto  known  is  Mount 
Kosciusko  in  the  Warragongs,  6500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  la 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  Australian  Grampians 
and  Pyrenees,  in  Victoria,  reach  a  height  of  about  4500  feet. 
In  Western  Australia,  three  parallel  chains  stretch  along  the 
coast  from  north  to  south,  the  highest  point,  Talbanop,  in  the 
Darling  Range,  being  about  5000  feet  high. 

Australia  abounds  in  minerals.  Iron  is  spread  in  great  pro- 
fusion over  all  the  continent ;  vast  beds  of  coal  exist  in  many 
districts ;  rich  copper  and  lead  ores  have  been  found  in  great 
abundance;  and,  in  1851,  gold-fields  were  discovered  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  surpassing  the  richest  previously 
known.  The  other  great  staple  of  the  country  is  wool,  its 
rich  and  boundless  pastures  being  specially  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  sheep. 

About  a  third  part  of  Australia  lies  in  the  torrid  zone ;  the 
rest  is  in  the  south  temperate  zone.  The  whole  continent 
is  within  the  range  of  the  N.  W.  monsoon,  which  blows 
from  November  to  March,  and  brings  plentiful  rains.  The 
seasons  are  the  opposite  of  those  of  Britain,  January  being 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  July  of  winter.  The  average  tem- 
perature of  spring  is  65**  5',  of  summer  72'',  of  autunm.  Q^**^  «sA 
of  winter  55"*,    The  atmosphere  is  m  gen^xoX  ^^\i\iX>^<^iKt 
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and  healthy.  In  Sydney,  the  thermometer  is  rarely  below 
4(f.  The  fhuts  and  kitchen  vegetables  of  Australia  are  nn- 
meroas,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  progress  of  the  British  colonies  in  Australasia  has  of 
Ute  been  singularly  rapid  in  almost  every  point  of  view.  The 
yearly  nnmber  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
creased from  700,  on  the  average  of  the  three  yean  ending 
with  1827,  to  43,()00,  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
with  1859.  In  the  thirty  years  between  1828  and  1858,  the 
population  increased  fix>m  53,000  to  1,180,000;  the  imports, 
from  £811,000  to  £25,550,000;  the  exports,  frx>m  £181,000  to 
£21,375,000;  the  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  inwards  and 
deared  outwards,  frt>m  100,000  tons  to  2,778,000. 

For  the  other  and  smaller  islands  of  Australasia,  see  the  Ds- 
90Bipiiva  Tablb  of  Asia. 

EXEB0ISE3. 

What  islands  are  comprehended  in  Australasia  ?  What  are  the 
British  possessions  in  Australasia?  What  was  the  island  of 
Australia  formerly  called  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  sgaare  miles  ? 
What  is  the  amount  of  the  British  population?  What  are  its 
length  and  breadth  ?  Between  what  latitude  and  loogitude  is  it 
situated  ?  What  are  its  divisions  ?  Name  their  nrincipal  towns. 
Name  the  chief  mountains,  rivers,  and  straits,  what  is  remark- 
able in  the  coast-line  of  Australia?  Name  the  island  that  lies 
at  its  S.  extremity.  Name  the  principal  islands  around  the  coast  ? 
What  rivers  are  navieable?  What  is  remarkable  on  the  N.  £, 
coast  of  Australia  ?  What  minerals  are  found  in  the  country  ?  In 
what  months  does  the  middle  of  summer  and  of  winter  occur? 
Mention  the  recent  progress  of  the  Australasian  settlements. 

What  is  the  extent  in  square  miles  of  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen^s 
Land?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  po])u]ation?  Between  what 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated  ?  Name  its  chief 
towns,  rivers,  and  bays. 

Of  how  many  islands  does  New  Zealand  consist  ?  What  are  their 
names  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  New 
Zealand  situated?  What  is  its  estimated  extent  in  square  miles  ? 
What  is  the  amount  of  the  native  popidation  ?  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  European  inhabitants  ?  Name  the  divisions  and  chief 
towns.    What  are  the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  capes  ?  etc. 


POLYNESIA 

Consists  of  a  vast  multitude  of  small  islands  scattered 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  chiefly  within  30^  on  the  N.  and 
S(y*OD  the  S.  of  the  equator.    They  are  supposed  to  have  a 
population  altogether  of  about  7bO,QQO. 
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The  principal  groups  are, — 

1.  The  Pelew  Islands. 

2.  The  Ladrone  or  Marian  Islands  (the  principal  being 

Guam),  and  the  Bonin  Isles. 
3.'  The  Carolines  (principal  island,  Hogoleu);  the  Mar- 
shall Isles ;  and  the  Gilbert  Isles. 

4.  The  Navigators*  Islands  (principal,  Sayaii  or  Pola). 

5.  The   Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands  (principal,  Tonga- 

taboo)  ;  the  Feejee  Islands  (principal,  Ambou). 

6.  Herrey  or  Cook^s  Islands  (principal,  Raratonga) ;  the 

Austral  Isles  (principal,  Oheteroa). 

7.  Society  Islands  (principal,  Otaheite  or  Tahiti). 

8.  The  Low  Archipelago ;  Pitcaim  Island,  Easter  Island. 

9.  The  Marquesas  (principal,  Noukahiva). 

10.  Sandwich  Islands  (principal,  Owhyhee  or  Hawui). 

Many  of  the  Polynesian  islands  seem  to  hare  been  raised 
fix>m  the  ocean  by  the  labours  of  the  coral  insect,  and  are  only 
a  few  yards  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  others  show 
evident  traces  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  hilly  or  mountainous. 
Though  situated  within  the  tropics,  the  climate  is  healthy 
and  pleasant,  being  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean ; 
while  the  eye  is  everywhere  refineshed  by  the  hues  of  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Among  the  productions  are  the  sugar-cane  and 
the  bread-fruit,  cocoa,  plantain,  and  orange  trees.  The  shores 
abound  with  the  finest  fish,  and  the  forests  are  peopled  with 
beautiful  birds. 

The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay  variety  of  mankind. 
The  people  of  some  of  the  islands  are  mild  and  gentle,  others 
are  treacherous  and  ferocious.  The  practice  of  tattooing  the 
body  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  the  groups.  The  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  hereditary  chiefs,  and  there  are  occasionally 
a  sort  of  kings  to  whom  the  others  are  subject  The  religion 
is  polytheism,  with  a  belief  in  a  fiiture  state.  At  the  period 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  the  natives  had  no 
conception  of  morality  as  it  is  understood  among  civilized  men. 
Wars  of  extermination,  accompanied  by  horrid  cruelties,  fre- 
quently prevailed ;  and  the  female  sex  were  in  a  very  degraded 
state.  But  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century^ 
by  the  exertions  of  various  devoted  m\BSioiiaxv^V2i^<^  \a.>ccs«j& 
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of  several  of  the  groups  have  received  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilisation,  and  a  very  remarkable  and  salutary 
change  has  been  wrought,  especially  in  the  Society  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

EXEBOISES. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator  are 
the  Pol^esian  islands  situated  ?  What  is  their  supposed  aggregate 
population?  Name  the  principal  groufM.  What  is  the  nature  of 
their  soil  and  climate  ?  What  are  their  chief  productions  ?  To 
what  variety  of  mankind  do  the  inhabitants  belong  ?  What  is  their 
character?  How  do  the  Polynesian  isles  seem  to  have  been 
formed?  What  practice  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  the  groups  ? 
Have  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  been  attended  with  success? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


ATHEEN,  a  seaport  of  Sumatra, 
on  the  N.  W.  coast,  the  capital  of  a 
native,  kingdom.  It  oonsists  of  8000 
bamboo  houses,  raised  on  posts. — 
6*  SS"  N.  lat  95**  85^  E.  lone. 

A'cre  or  St  Jean  d' Acre  the  ancient 
Aeeho.  a  seaport  of  Syria,  on  a  fine 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 
More  recently,  in  1799,  it  resisted  the 
attack  of  Kapoleon  I.,  who,  after  be- 
sieging it  for  two  months,  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  In  1840,  it  yielded, 
after  a  few  hours'  cannonade,  to  the 
British  fleet.  Fop.  lO/XX).— 82, 54  N. 
86, 5  E. 

Ada^la,  or  Sata^iah,  a  seaport  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf,  to 
which  it  gives  name,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  P.  8000.— 86, 52  N.  80,  44  E. 

Ada'na,  a  dty  of  Caramania,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Syhoon,  in  a 
fertile  nlain.  Pop.  10,000.-87,  6  N. 
86, 12  E. 

Ad'elaide,  the  capital  of  South 
Australia,  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of 
St  Vincent  Gulf.  Fop.  16,000.-84, 
66  S.  188,  80  E. 

A'den,  a  strong  seaport  of  Yemen, 
in  Arabia,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Bed  Sea ;  it  now  belongs  to  Britain. 
Pop.  26,000.-12, 46  N.  46, 10  E. 

Ad'miralty  Islands,  a  cluster  of 
one  large  and  several  small  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocesn,  N.  E.  of 
New  Guinea. 

A'gra,  a  province  of  British  India, 
B.  of  Delh(  watered  by  the  Ganges, 
the  Jumna,  and  the  ChumbuL 

A'gra,  the  capital  of  the  province 
ofAgn^  flailed  by  the  Mohammedans 
dedctrabad',  is  situated  on  the  right 


bank  of  the  Jumna.  Its  mausoleum, 
one  of  the  most  superb  in  the  worldj 
is  constructed  of  white  marble  inlaid 
with  precious  stones.  Agra  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mogul  em]^  till  1647. 
Pop.  70,000.-27, 12  N.  77, 66  E. 

AAmedabad'',  a  ci^  of  Hindostao, 
in  the  province  of  Gqjerat,  sltoated 
on  the  river  Sabermatty.  Pon. 
180,000.-22, 68  N.  72, 45  E. 

Aj'mere,  a  large  province  of  Hin- 
dostan,  W.  of  Agra  and  S.  of  Delhi, 
watered  by  the  Chumbul  and  ths 
Bunass. 

AJ'^mere,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills.  It  is  a 
handsome  city,  with  a  strong  fortress. 
Pop.  25,000.-26,  81  N.  74, 84  E. 

Ak'abah,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  forming 
the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  pen- 
insula of  SinaL  Length,  120  mUes; 
average  breadth,  12  miles. 

AkhaKzik,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Caucasia,  in  Aaktic  Russia, 
on  the  Kur.  Pop.  10,000^—41,  88  N. 
43,1  E. 

Ak'su,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  6000. 
exclusive  of  the  Chinese  gai-rison  of 
8000. 

Alak'tou-kul,  a  lake  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  having  an  extinct  volcano 
in  its  centre. 

Ardan  or  Stanovoi  Mountains,  a 
range  of  hills  in  the  E.  of  Siberia ; 
they  are  a  continuation  of  the  Altai, 
and  terminate  at  Behring's  Strait. 
Their  average  height  is  above  4000 
feet. 

Ale^pOf  the  capital  of  Syria,  in 
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Asiatic  Turkey,  ballt  on  several  hills ; 
Its  numerous  minarets  and  domes 
commanding  a  delightful  prospect 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  great  inland  trade. 
In  1822,  it  vas  convulsed  by  an  earth- 
quake, when  about  20,000  persons 
were  kUled.  Pop.  80,000.-36,  11  N. 
87,  10  E. 

Alen'tian  Islands,  a  group  in  the  N. 
Pacific,  between  Kamtschatka  and 
America,  belonging  to  Russia.  Pop. 
8700. 

Algezi'^ra,  the  ancient  Meaopo- 
tamia,  a  district  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

AllaAabad'',  a  province  of  British 
India,  S.  of  Oude  and  Ag^a,  watered 
by  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  some 
inferior  streams. 

AUa^bad'',  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, with  a  strong  fortress.  Situ- 
ated at  the  Junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  it  attracts  crowds  of 
pilgrims  fh)m  all  parts  of  India  to 
bathe  in  the  sacred  stream.  Pop. 
45,000.-26,  27  N.  81, 60  E. 

Almo^'ra,  the  capital  of  Kumaon, 
a  district  in  the  north  of  Hindostan, 
situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  moun- 
tain.—29,  36  N.  79,  37  E. 

Altai'  If  ountains  (the  ancient  7m- 
au9)f  a  vast  chain,  forming  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  Siberia,  and  extend- 
ing under  different  names  more  than 
2600  miles,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Irtish  and  the  Obi  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Bieluka,  the 
highest  peak,  is  about  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Amarapoo'ra,  a  fortified  city,  the 
capital  of  the  Birman  Empire,  situ- 
ated on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Irrawady. 
Pop.  about  90,000. 

Ama^'sia,  a  city  of  Sivas,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  Jekil  Irmak :  here 
Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer,  was 
bom,  about  the  year  60  b.  o.  Pop. 
25,000,  chiefly  Christians.— 40,  83  N. 
86,26E. 

Amboy'na,  one  of  the  Molucca  or 
Spice  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, to  the  S.  W.  of  Coram ;  it 
belongfs  to  the  Dutch,  and  is  famous 
for  cloves.    Pop.  188,728. 

Amboy'na,  the  capital  of  the  above 
island,  situated  on  a  bay.  Pop.  9000. 
—3, 41  S.  128, 15  E. 

Amherst,  a  seaport  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  the  capital  of  the  British 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban ;  it  was  founded  in 
1826.    Pop.  6000.— 16,  5  N.  97,  46  E. 

Am^'ol,  a  city  of  Persia,  on  the 


Heraua  near  the  Caspian.  Pop.  In 
winter,  when  it  is  greatest,  estimated 
at  35,000  or  40,000. 

Amoo'.    See  Ozus. 

Amoor'  or  SagAa^ien,  a  large  river 
of  E.  Ai^,  which  has  its  source  on 
the  borders  of  Siberia,  flows  through 
Chinese  Tartary  and  Asiatic  Rusna, 
and,  after  a  course  of  2300  miles,  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Tartanr. 

A^'moy,  a  seaport  of  China,  situ- 
ated on  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Fo> 
ki-en,  with  an  excellent  harbour.  It 
is  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  with 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  1841,  it 
was  captured  by  a  British  force,  and 
was  opened  to  British  commerce  in 
the  following  year.  Pop.  250,000.— 
24, 10  N.  118, 10  E. 

Amrif  sir,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  86 
miles  E.  firom  Lahore.  It  is  the  holy 
city  of  the  Sikhs,  and  is  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  9J,000. — 
31,  32  N.  74,  48  E. 

An^'adir,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
in  E.  Siberia,  near  Behring's  Strait. 

Anatolia,  a  province  of  Asiatie 
Turkey,  comprehending  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  of 
which  is  often  called  by  its  name. 

An'daman  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
S.  E.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Thev 
are  mountainous,  and  abound  in  wood 
Pop.  supposed  about  3000. 

Ango'ra,  the  ancient  Jnejf'raf  a 
city  of  Anatolia.  The  shawls  manu- 
factured from  the  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat  rival  those  of  Cashmere.  Pop. 
60,000.-39, 66  N.  32, 60  E. 

An'nam,  Empire  of.  See  Cochin 
China. 

Ant^'iocA,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
Orontes,  celebrated  in  ancient  history 
as  the  capital  of  the  Syrian  monarchs, 
and  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
East.  Here  the  followers  of  our 
Saviour  were  first  called  Christiana. 
Pop.  10,000.-36, 11  N.  86, 9  E. 

Arabian  Sea,  a  branch  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Aracan',  a  province  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  ceded  to  the  British  by 
the  Birmese  in  1826.  It  extends  260 
miles  along  the  £.  coast  of  the  Bav 
of  Bengal,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  60  miles.    Pop.  321,000. 

Aracan^  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  40  miles  firom  the  sea.  Pop. 
10,000.-20, 36  N.  93, 15  £. 

Ar'afkt,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  near 
the  city  of  Mecca^. 

A'rai,  an  VDi\«aii  «6«k  ot  veW«vX«& 
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lake  In  Independent  Tartary  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  east  of  the  Caspian. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  800 
miles;  its  breadth  varies  fh>m  100 
to  240.  It  reeeires  two  large  rivers, 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes ;  it  is  118 
fset  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian. 

Ar^arat  (Agri  Dagh)  a  celebrated 
mountain  of  Armenia,  S.  W.  of 
Erivan,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Arazes.  It  rises  m^jesticallj  from 
the  midst  of  a  great  plain,  and  ter- 
minates in  two  conical  peaks,  one  of 
whidi  is  covered  with  perpetual  ice. 
It  is  held  in  great  veneration,  from 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  Mount 
Ararat  of  Scripture,  on  which  the  ark 
rested.  It  is  17,112  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

A'ras  or  Araz^es,  a  large  river 
which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  flowing 
eastward,  loins  the  Kur.  It  forms 
the  boundary  between  Russia  and 
Persia. 

Ar'cot,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  Camatic,  on 
the  S.bank  of  the  Palaur.  Pop.  68,600. 
'12, 64  N.  79, 21  E. 

Arme^'nia,  a  large  province  S.  of 
Caucasus  and  Georgia,  subject  to  the 
Turks,  Persians,  and  Russians.  It  is 
in  general  mountainous,  and  is  wa- 
tered hy  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
and  other  btreams. 

ArnK/,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  80  miles  S.  W. 
of  Papua;  the  largest  is  70  miles 
long  and  20  miles  broad.  They 
yield  pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  birds 
of  paradise. 

A''sia  Mi'nor,  the  western  portion 
of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Black  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the 
Archipelago,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean;  its  eastern  frontier 
extends  to  Armenia  and  the  Euph- 
rates. It  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
countries  in  ancient  history,  and  con- 
tained many  &mous  cities,  which  are 
now  mostlv  in  ruins. 

Asphaln'tes,  Lake  of^  or  the  Dead 
Sea  (Arab.  Bahr  el  Lout,  "  Sea  of 
hot"),  a  lake  of  Palestine,  celebrated 
in  Scripture  as  the  site  of  the  plain  of 
Siddim,  and  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Its  average  length  ftvm  north  to 
■outh  is  about  86  miles;  its  breadth 
from  10  to  12  miles.  It  receives  the 
river  Jordan  on  its  N.  side.  Its  wa- 
ters are  so  impregnated  with  salt  and 
saJpbar  that  no  fish  or  other  creature 
CMn  Jive  in  them;  and  hence  It  is 
mippoBod  to  hikve  reoeived  the  name 


of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  sur&oe  !• 
1812  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Aff'sam,  a  British  province  of  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  between  Bengal, 
Tibet,  and  Bootan,  400  miles  long^ 
with  an  average  breadth  of  60  miles. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Brabmapootnt 
and  other  rivers,  and  is  very  fertile. 
The  tea-plant  grows  wild  in  its  for- 
ests.   Pop.  1,201,161. 

Astrabad^,  a  city  of  Persia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  Caspian.  Pop.  6000. 
-^,66N.64,80E. 

At'tock,  a  town  and  fortress  of  N. 
Hindostan,  on  the  Indus,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
Pop.  2000. 

Auck'land,  a  province  of  New 
Zealand,  at  the  head  of  Waitemata 
Bay,  in  the  North  Island.  Pop. 
18,177.-86, 61  S.  174,  46  E. 

Auck'land  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Pacific,  to  the  S.  of  New  Zealand. 
The  largest  island  is  80  miles  long 
and  16  miles  broad.— 60,  48  S.  166, 
42  E. 

Aurungabad'',  a  province  of  the 
Deccan,  in  Hindostan,  between  Can- 
deish  and  Bejapore. 

Aurungabad'',  the  capital  of  the 
above  province ;  it  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Emperor  Aurung- 
zebe,  fh>m  whom  it  derived  its  name : 
he  died  here  in  1707.  Pop.  60,000.— 
19,  66  N.  76,  29  E. 

Aus'tral  Isles,  a  fertile  group  In 
the  8.  Pacific,  to  the  E.  of  Cook*e 
Islands.  The  principal  islands  are, 
Oheteroa,  Toobouai,  and  Rimatanu 

Australa'^sia  and  Australia.  See 
Remarks,  p.  286. 

A'va.  a  decayed  dty  of  the  BLr- 
roan  Empire,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Irrawady.  It  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1839.-21, 60  N.  96,  60  E. 

Azerbi'jan,  a  province  of  Perria, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Araxes ;  it 
is  the  native  country  of  Zoroaster. 

BAAL'BEC,  anciently  Heliop'O' 
lis,  a  city  of  Syria,  now  a  decayed 
village,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
near  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus.  Here 
are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  a  "  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,"  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Antoninus  Pius. 

Ba^to,  Cape,  the  andent  Ijeetum, 
the  most  westerly    point  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Dar- 
danelles.—89,  29  N.  28,  4  E. 
\    'fia>M\mJKn'd«^  ftVnita  of^  a  chan- 
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nel  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea 
fh>m  the  Indian  Ocean ;  it  is  more 
than  20  miles  broad. 

Baghdad,  the  capital  of  a  pashalic 
of  the  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
situated  on  the  Tigris.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade,  being  an  emporium 
for  the  products  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  India.  Pop.  about  65,000.-33, 
19  N.  44,  24  E. 

Bahar',  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
8.  of  Nepaul,  one  of  the  richest  and 
best  cultivated  in  India.  It  contains 
62,000  square  miles. 

BaAretV,  a  cluster  of  islands  on 
the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Persian  Gul^ 
subject  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  The 
pearl-fishery  here  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world.    Pop.  68,000. 

Bai'^l,  a  lake  or  inland  sea  of  E. 
Siberia;  it  is  about  400  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
40  miles.  The  Russians  regard  it 
with  veneration,  and  call  it  the  Holy 
Sea. 

Bak'^teg^an,  a  large  salt  lake  of  Per- 
sia, in  the  province  of  Fars. 

Ba'ku,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Shir- 
van,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Caspian. 
In  the  vicinity  are  inexhaustible  pits 
of  naphtha,  and  from  the  adjacent 
plains  an  inflammable  gas  continu- 
ally issues.  This  natiu^l  fire  was 
an  object  of  worship  by  the  Guebres 
or  fire-worshippers,  some  of  whom 
stUl  reside  in  the  district.  Pop.  9000. 
—40,  22  N.  49,  40  E. 

Balfrnsh'',  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan,  near  the 
Caspian ;  it  has  a  considerable  trade, 
Pop.  20,000.-38,  82  N.  52,  45  E. 

Bal'1,  an  island  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, to  the  E.  of  Java;  its 
length,  from  £.  to  W.,  is  70  miles, 
its  breadth  85  miles.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable export  trade.   Pop.  800,000. 

Bal'^ash  or  Teng^,  a  large  lake 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Independent  Tartary  and  Mon- 
golia. 

BalkA,  a  province  of  Bokhara,  be- 
tween Cabul  and  the  Oxus,  extending 
about  250  miles  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
120  from  M.  to  S.  It  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Afghans  till  lately,  when  it 
was  seized  by  the  Khan  of  Bokhara. 

BalkA,  the  ancient  JBacftra,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  a  plain.  It  is  re- 
garded by  the  Asiatics  as  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world.  Pop.  4000.— 36, 
40  N.  67, 18  E. 

BaD^ca,  an  island  on  the  N.  E. 


coast  of  Sumatra,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Straits  of  Banca. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  tin-mines.  P. 
49,500.-2,  20  S.  106,  0  E. 

Ban^'da  Islands,  a  group  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  forming  part  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  famous  for  their  nutmegs. 
Pop.  165,765. 

Bangalore',  a  strong  city  of  Mysore, 
in  Hindostan,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Hyder  Ali.  Pop.  60,000.-12, 67  N. 
77,  37  E. 

Ban^'kok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  on 
the  Menam.  The  houses  are  built 
upon  bamboo  rafts  moored  along  the 
banks.  Pop.  400.000,  of  whom  abont 
one-half  are  Chinese.— 13,  68  N. 
100,  34  E. 

Banks'  Peninsula,  a  mountainone 
and  woody  territory  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Middle  island.  New  Zealand. 

Bareilly,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  the 
capital  of  Rohilcund,  with  a  thriving 
trade,  an  English  college,  and  Hindoo 
schools.  Pop.  92,000.-28,  26  N. 
79,  23  E. 

Barnaul'',  the  principal  town  of  the 
Kolyvan  mining  district  in  Siberia. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Baro'da,  a  city  of  Gujerat  in  Hin- 
dostan, the  capital  of  the  Guicowar, 
a  Mahratta  chief.    Pop.  140.000. 

Bass*  Strait  separates  Australia 
from  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen't 
Land.  Where  narrowest,  it  is  about 
106  miles  across. 

Basso'ra/^  or  Bas'ra,  a  city  of  Irak- 
Arabi,  on  the  Shat  el  Arab,  70  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  Pop. 
60^.-80, 29  N.  47,  35  E. 

BataMa,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Java  and  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  E.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  W. 
coast,  and  has  many  advantages  for 
carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce. 
Pop.  118,000.-6,  9  S.  lOCL  60  E. 

Ba'tburst,  a  town  of  Australia, 
New  South  Wales,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Macquarie,  97  miles  from  Syd- 
ney.   Pop.  12,000. 

Bay'azid,  a  fortified  town  of  Tur- 
kish Armenia,  near  the  base  of 
Mount  Ararat  Pop.  6000.— 39,  24  N. 
44,18E. 

BeA'ring's  Strait,  the  narrow  sea 
which  separates  Asia  fr<om  North 
America,  near  the  parallel  of  66"  N. 
It  is  36  miles  broad,  firom  East  Cape 
in  Asia  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on 
the  coast  of  America.  It  \a!KSk%  *^9^ 
name  tromVta  <S^ik»urv«c«t^'&fiSo:^avs&^^ 
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BeAMng's  Sea.  or  Kamtschatka 
Sea,  that  part  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  which  lies  between  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  and  Behring's  Strait,  bv 
which  latter  it  communicates  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Beiapore',  formerly  a  province  )f 
Hindostan,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  to  the  S.  of  Aumng- 
abtA. 

Beiapore',  the  capital  of  the  above 
provmce,  now  little  more  than  a  vast 
space  covered  with  ruins,  mosques, 
and  mausoleums. 

Beloochistan'',  the  ancient  O^drt/- 
tia,  a  country  lying  on  the  S.  of 
Afghanistan,  inhabited  by  a  fierce 
and  predatory  race.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  160,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
40OfiOO. 

Beloor'-tagh,  a  range  of  lofty  moan- 
tains  running  N.  and  S.  in  Indepen- 
dent Tartary,  varying  in  height  firom 
16,000  to  20,000  feet. 

Benares  (BenairzO,  a  celebrated 
city  of  British  India,  the  capital  of  a 
rich  district  in  the  province  of  Alla- 
habad ;  it  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  and  is  the  chief  seat 
of  Brahminical  learning.  P.  200,000. 
—25, 18  N.  82, 65  E. 

Bencoo^en,  a  seaport  of  Sumatra, 
on  the  S.  W.  coast;  it  belongs  to  the 
Dutch,  having  been  given  to  them 
by  the  British  in  1824,  in  exchange 
for  Malacca  on  the  continent.  Pop. 
12^.-8,  47  S.  102, 19  E. 

Bengal',  a  province  of  Hindostan. 
Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
860  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  300.  Its  soil  is  peculiarly  fertile, 
yielding  in  great  abundance  both  the 
necessimies  and  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Area,  about  100,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  28,000,000.  The  Presidency  of 
Bengal  comprehends  678,778  square 
miles,  and  97,768,662  inhabitants. 

Bengal'',  Bay  of,  a  part  of  the  In- 
dian Oceui,  washing  the  Indian  and 
Enstera  Peninsulas,  between  the  par- 
allels of  8*  and  22*  N. 

Be'rar  or  Nagpore',  a  province  of 
the  Deccan,  in  Central  Hindostan, 
N.  of  Aurungabad.  It  is  naturally 
fertile,  but  thinly  peopled.  Area, 
76^  square  miles.    Pop.  4,660,000. 

Bey'rout,  a  forttfied  seaport  of 
Syria,  the  andent  BerYtus,  on  an 
extensive  bay  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  16,000.-88, 60  N.  86,  28  E. 

BAMm^o,  a  town  of  Pegu,  on  the 
Immdy;   its  eblef  trade  la  iritVi 
CbloM,    Pop.  about  10,000. 


BAooJ,  a  strong  city  ot  Hindostan, 
the  capital  of  Cutch,  noted  for  its 
manufactures  of  gold  and  silver.  Pop. 
20,000. 

BAurtpore',  a  city  and  formerly  a 
strong  fortress  of  Agra,  in  Hindostan ; 
it  was  stormed  by  the  British  in 
1806,  1826,  and  1838.— 27,  18  N.  77, 
84  E. 

Biniton,  an  island  of  the  E.  Ar- 
chipelago, between  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  rich  in  iron  and  timber.  Pop. 
12;864. 

Bir  (Beer),  a  walled  town  of  Asiatio 
Turkey,  on  the  Euphrates.  Pop. 
8000. 

Bir'mah,  or  the  Bir'man  Empire 
a  state  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  be- 
tween 19"  29^  and  27"  N.  lat,  and  98 
and  102"  E.  long.  It  is  traversed 
firom  N.  to  S.  by  the  river  Irrawady. 
It  has  valuable  mines  of  gold,  rilver, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  and  iron, 
besides  a  great  variety  oi  precious 
stones.  Teak  is  abundant.  Esti- 
mated area,  260,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  8,000,000. 

Bitlis,  an  ancient  city  of  Kur- 
distan, in  Asiatio  Turkey,  S.  W.  of 
Lake  Van.   Pop.  10,000. 

Bokha^'ra,  Khanate  or  kingdom  of, 
the  Sogdia^na  of  antiquity,  in  Indepen* 
dent  Tartary,  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  between  the  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes.  It  is  inhaMted  by  the  Usbeck 
Tartars.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  but  a  gre 
portion  of  the  country  is  occupied  bi* 
the  Desert.    Pop.  1,600,000. 

Bokha^ra,  the  capital  of  the  above 
state.  It  contains  a  number  of  col- 
leges, and  is  a  great  seat  of  Moham- 
medan learning;  it  is  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce.  Pop.  160,000. 
—89,  48  N.  64,  26  E. 

B</li,  a  town  of  Anatolia,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  with  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  leather.    Pop.  6000. 

Bombay',  a  flourishing  seaport, 
the  western  capital  of  British  IndiiL 
situated  on  a  small  island,  separated 
fh>m  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait, 
and  connected  with  the  island  of  Sal- 
sette  by  a  causeway.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  an  extensive  trade. 
Pop.  600,000,  of  whom  100,000  are 
Parsees.— 18,  86  N.  72,  63  E.  The 
Presidency  of  Bombay  containsl81,644 
square  miles,  and  11,790,042  inhab- 
itants. 

Boo'ro,  an  island  of  the  E.  Arohl- 

Aftigo,  to  \h^  W.  of  the  Moluccas. 
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Ing  rice,  Bsgo,  fruits,  and  dyewoods. 
Pop.  18,000. 

Boo'tan  or  BAo'tan,  a  natiye  state 
in  the  N.  E.  of  Hindostan,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, which  serrate  it  from  Tibet. 
It  is  about  250  miles  in  length  by  100 
in  breadth;  it  is  mountainous  and 
has  extensive  forests. 

Bor'neo  is,  next  to  Australia,  the 
largest  island  on  the  globe.  Its 
greatest  length  is  850  miles,  its 
breadth  680  miles.  It  lies  directly 
beneath  the  equator,  to  the  east  of 
Sumatra  and  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  to  the  north  of  Java.  It  contains 
valuable  mines  of  diamonds,  gold, 
antimony,  tin,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
ooal.  Tne  interior  of  the  countiy  is 
very  little  known,  except  the  district 
of  Sarawak,  of  which  Sir  James 
Brooke  was  rajah  frvm  1841  to  1868. 
Estimated  area,  800,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  2,500,000. 

Bor'neo  or  Bru'^ni,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Borneo,  rituated  on 
the  N.  W.  coast.  Its  chief  trade  is 
with  China,  Singapore,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. P.  22,000.-4, 66  N.  114, 60  E. 

Braftmapoo^tra,  a  laige  river  of 
India,  whose  sources  have  not  yet 
been  reached  by  any  European;  it 
flows  through  the  valley  or  Assam 
and  the  province  of  Bengal,  and, 
uniting  with  the  Ganges,  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Brisimne,  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  which  flows  into  Moreton 
Bay,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Australia.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  British  colony  of 
Queensland. 

Bru'sa,  a  city  of  Anatolia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus;  it  sufiiered 
severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1865. 
Pop.  60,000.-40,  8  N.  29, 10  E. 

BucAa^ria,  Little,  a  district  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Bokhara,  and  on  the  S.  by  Little 
Tibet.  It  is  almost  unknown  to  Eu- 
ropeans, but  is  described  as  one  of  the 
finest  tracts  of  Central  Asia,  being 
watered  by  streams  descending  from 
its  mountain-border. 

Buduk'shan,  a  district  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  now  a  dependency 
of  the  Khan  of  Koondooz,  consisting 
of  a  beautiful  valley,  celebrated  for 
its  mines  of  ruby  and  lapis  lazuli. 

Buduk'shan,  thecapital  of  the  above 
district  on  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus. 

Bundelcund^  a  district  in  the  N. 
W.  Provinces  of  British  India;  it 
is   noted   tor  iU   diaanond   mines. 


Area,  10,926  sqnare  miles.  Pop. 
1,079,800. 

Burdwan^,  a  dty  of  British  India, 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  60  miles 
N.W.  of  Calcutta.   Pop.  50,000. 

BurAampore',  a  city  of  Candeish,  in 
Hindostan,  situated  on  the  Taptee. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. — 
21, 19  N.  76, 18  E. 

Bushire  (Busbeer)  or  AbnsheAr',  a 
port  of  Persia,  on  the  Persian  Gmf, 
an  emporium  of  the  trade  with 
India ;  it  was  captured  by  the  British 
in  1856.    P.  10,000.-29, 0  N.  60, 62  E. 

CABUL',  an  extensive  province  of 
Afghanistan,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  which  separ- 
ates it  from  Balkh. 

Cabul',  a  fortified  town,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  stands  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  6400  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens 
abounding  in  the  choicest  fruits.  It 
was  long  considered  the  gate  of  Hin- 
dostan towards  Tartary.  Pop.  60,000. 
-84,  80  N.  69.  6  E. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  British  In- 
dia, and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment, is  situated  on  the  Hoogly, 
a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  a  hun£:ed 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  extends 
about  6  miles  along  the  river;  and 
its  spires,  temples,  mosques,  the  dta- 
del  of  Fort-William,  its  splendid  edi- 
fices, and  eleg^ant  villas  and  gardens, 
present  an  appearance  of  magnifi- 
cence which  seems  to  warrant  its 
?roud  appellation  of  the  *'City  of 
•alaces.^  Pop.  413,000.-22,  88  N. 
88,17£. 

Caricut  a  seaport  of  Hindostan, 
on  the  Malabar  coast;  it  was  the 
first  Indian  port  visited  by  Vasco  de 
Gama,  in  1498.  P.  26.000.— 11, 15  N. 
76, 60  E. 

Cal'imere.  Point,  a  cape  on  the  S. 
E.  coast  of  Hindostan. — 10,  17  N. 
79, 6  E. 

Cam'iMty,  a  seaport  of  G^jerat,  in 
Hindostan,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  to 
which  it  gives  name.  Pop.  10,000.— 
22,  20  N.  72,  40  E. 

Camlx/Ja  or  CamboMia,  a  country 
of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  to  the  S.  E. 
of  Siam.  to  which  it  now  belongs. 
Among  its  productions  is  the  yellow 
pigment  called  gamboge.  Pop. 
500,000. 

Cambo^'Ja,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  above  country,  situated  on  the 
Menam-kong,  about  150  miles  ficotsk 
its  mouth.— U,S&'5^.\Q5,1 "«». 

Can'ara,  Ih©  mo^t  ^^%\ftxVj  ^c^ 
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Tinee  of  the  Madras  Preridencf,  ex- 
fendlng  along  the  Malabar  coast;  it 
has  extensive  forests  of  teak  and 
other  timber. 

Can'dahar.  a  province  of  Afghan- 
istan, inhabited  by  Afghans  of  the 
I>onrannee  tiibe. 

Can^dahar,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, on  the  great  road  between 
Persia  and  India.  Pop.  80,000.— 
82, 87  N.  66,  20  E. 

GanMdsh,  a  province  of  Hindos- 
tan.  S.  of  Uie  Nerfoudda,  and  E.  of 
Gcjerat.  It  is  watered  by  the  Tai>- 
tee ;  some  portions  of  it  are  very  fer- 
tile, but  a  lai^  extent  is  covered 
witn  Jangle. 

Can^'dy,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  formerly  the 
eapital  of  a  native  kingdom.  It  is 
mirronnded  by  wooded  hills.  Pop. 
8000^7,  20  N.  80, 48  E. 

Can'terbury.  a  province  of  New 
Zealand,  in  Middle  Island.    P.  8067. 

Canton',  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Qaang-tung  in  China,  is  situated 
at  die  confluence  of  the  Pe-kiang 
with  the  Choo-kiang  or  Pearl  River 

Sailed  by  the  British  the  Canton 
iver,  and  the  river  Tigris).  It  is 
distant  about  70  miles  from  the  sea, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  a 
noble  estuary  studded  with  islands. 
The  river  tor  four  or  five  miles  is 
crowded  with  boats  containing  whole 
fiunilies  which  have  no  other  home. 
Until  lately,  it  was  the  only  port  at 
which  Europeans  were  permitted  to 
trade.  In  1867,  it  was  captured  by 
an  Anglo-French  force.  Pop.  about 
1,000,05d.— 28,  7  N.  118, 16  E. 

Carama'nia^  an  extensive  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  E.  of  Anatolia. 

Camatla  a  province  of  8.  Hindos- 
tan,  extending  660  miles  along  the 
Coromandel  Coast  to  Cape  Comorin. 

Car'oline  Islands,  a  numerous  coral 
group  in  the  Pacific,  E.  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  S.  of  the  Ladrones.  They 
are  exposed  to  violent  hurricanes; 
the  natives  are  distinguished  for 
their  skill  hi  navigation. 

Carpenta'^ria,  Gulf  of,  a  large  inlet 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia. 

Canlcar,  a  town  of  S.  Hindostan, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  belonging 
to  the  French. 

Cas'bin,  a  fortified  town  of  Irak- 
AJemi  in  Persia,  with  a  considerable 
trade.    P.  40,00Q.— 86, 16  N.  49, 80  E. 

CMBb'gBT,    See  Kashgar. 
Cmttb^mere,  a  native  state  in  the 
Al  W,  of  Hiodofltan,  formerly  a  pro- 


vince of  the  Punjab.  It  is  sur- 
rounded bv  loftv  mountains,  and 
contains  a  beantiral  valley,  in  which 
reigns  an  almost  i>erpetaal  spring. 
It  is  noted  for  its  shawls,  manufac- 
tured firom  the  wool%f  the  goats  of 
Tibet  Area,  26,123  square  miles. 
Pop.  760,000. 

Cash^'mere  or  Serinagur',  the  capi- 
tal of  the  above  country,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jelum.  P.  40/X)0. 
—34, 6  N.  74, 48  E. 

Cas'pian  Sea,  an  inland  sea  or  lake, 
the  largest  on  the  globe,  about  800 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  83^  feet  below  its  level. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S. is  760  miles; 
its  average  breadth  is  200;  its  area 
is  140,000  square  miles.  It  has  no 
tides,  and  its  water  is  less  salt  thaq 
that  of  the  ocean. 

Catmandoo'  or  Khatmandn'',  the 
capital  of  Mepaul,  in  the  north  of 
Hindostan,  in  a  romantic  valley, 
about  40  miles  S.  of  the  Himalaya. 
Pop.  60,000.-27,  46  N.  85, 16  E. 

Cau'^casia,  a  lieutenantcy  or  pro- 
vince of  the  Russian  empire,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  chiefly 
in  Asia,  but  comprehending  a  portion 
of  European  territory.  It  has  an 
area  of  117,427  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  8,197,997. 

Cau'casus,  a  chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains stretching  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas* 
plan.  Its  length,  from  Anapa  on  the 
Black  Sea  to  Baku  on  the  Caspian, 
is  about  700  miles ;  its  breadth  varies 
from  60  to  120  miles.  Its  loftiest 
summit,  Elburz,  is  18,493  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Cav'ery,  a  river  of  S.  Hindostan, 
which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  flows 
E.  through  Mysore  and  the  Camatlc, 
and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Cawnpore^  a  city  of  Hindostan,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  628 
miles  N.  W.  of  Calcutta.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  massacre  of  the  British  by 
Nana  Sahib  in  1857.    Pop.  60,000. 

Cel'^ebes,  a  large  island  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  to  the  E.  of  Bor- 
neo, fh)m  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Straits  of  Macassar.  It  is  so  in- 
dented by  deep  bays  as  to  form  four 
long  peninsulas.  Its  length  is  about 
600  miles;  its  average  breadth  150. 
Though  rugged  and  mountainous,  the 
soil  is  fertile,  yielding  in  abundance 
rice,  'sugar -cane,  sago,  and  cotton. 
Of  its  native  tribes,  the  Biigis  are 
\  the  mo«t  8A^v«  \x«A<eic%  Ssl  IVve  Indiao 
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Arehipelago.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  73,000  square  miles.    P.  8,000,000. 

Ceram^  See  Molaccas  or  Spice 
Islaiids,  p.  257. 

Ceylon^  an  island  of  British  India, 
separated  from  tlie  continent  by  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Strait 
Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
270  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  145 ; 
and  its  average  breadth  100  miles. 
It  is  the  Taproba^na  of  the  ancients. 
The  interior  is  traversed  by  finely 
wooded  moantains,  and  watered  by 
numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
Hoil  is  rich  and  luxuriant,  producing 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  rice,  pepper,  and 
teak,  and  other  valuable  woods.  Plan- 
tations of  cinnamon,  amid  groves 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  border  the  S.  W. 
coast  for  100  miles.  The  island 
abounds  in  gems,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive pearl-fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
Hanaar.  The  elephants  of  Ceylon 
have  long  been  famed  for  their  size 
and  sagacity.  The  British  govern- 
ment have  done  much  for  the  civil- 
isation of  the  natives.  Area,  24,664 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,759,528. 

Chandemagore%  the  capital  of  the 
French  settlements  in  Bengal,  on  the 
Hoogly,  about  16  miles  above  Cal- 
cutta.   Pop.  81,826. 

Chang-cha'',  a  city  of  China,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Hoo-nan. 

ChatA'am  Islands,  a  small  group 
to  the  E.  of  New  Zealand.    Pop.  85. 

Che-kiang',  a  province  of  China  on 
the  east  coast,  to  the  N.  of  Fo-ki-en. 

Ching-too'',  a  city  of  China,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Sechuen ; 
it  has  an  extensive  trade. 

Chittagong^,  a  British  province  of 
the  Eastern  Peninsula,  on  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
to  the  north  of  Aracan. 

Choo-kiang^  River.    See  Canton. 

Chu^san,  a  group  of  fertile  islets 
off  the  coast  of  China,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Ting- 
hae,  the  capital,  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1840,  and  again  in  1842. 

Cir^cars,  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
extending  along  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  districts  of  British  India, 
being  equal  to  the  Camatic  in  fertil- 
ity, and  superior  in  manufacturing 
industry. 

Cochin  (Kofshin),  a  small  prov- 
ince in  S.  Hindostan,  between  Mal- 
abar and  Travancore.    Pop.  290,000. 

Co^chin,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  waa  the  first  place  at 


which  the  Portuguese,  in  1508,  were 
permitted  to  erect  a  fort;  it  still  en> 
joys  a  condderable  trade.  Pop. 
30,000.-9, 50  N.  76, 18  B. 

Co'chin-Chi''na,  a  country  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  called  also  the 
Empire  of  Annam,  comprehending 
Tonquin  and  Saigon,  besides  Cochin- 
China  Proper.  It  extends  ttom  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  127,000  square 
miles.    Pop.  5,000,000. 

Colomlx),  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
Ceylon,  on  the  W.  coast ;  it  is  a  hand- 
some town,  and  strongly  fortified. 
Pop.  40,000.-«,  66  N.  79, 51  E. 

Com^orin,  Cape,  the  extreme  south- 
em  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Hin 
dostan.— 8,  6  N.  77,  80  E. 

Con^'can,  a  maritime  district  of 
Hindostan,  extending  from  Bombay 
to  Goa,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
40  miles  between  the  Western  Ghauts 
and  the  sea. 

Cook's  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S. 
Pacific,  between  the  Sodety  Islands 
and  the  Friendly  Islands.  Estimated 
pop.  60,000. 

Core's,  a  peninsula,  separated  from 
China  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  from 
the  islands  of  Japan  by  the  Straits  of 
Corea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  is 
about  600  miles  long  and  150  broad ; 
the  interior  is  traversed  from  N.  to 
S.  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  It  is 
tributary  to  China. 

Coroman'del,  the  eastern  coast  of 
Hindostan,  extending  between  10**  and 
16°  N.  lat 

Cowloon',  a  township  in  the  main- 
land of  the  province  of  Quang-Tuug, 
in  China,  opposite  to  Hong-Kong. 
Part  of  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Pekin  in  1860. 

Cutch,  a  peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch.  Area,  6764  sq.  miles.  P.  600,586. 

Cut'tack  or  Kuf  tack,  a  maritime 
district  of  Hindostan,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  province 
of  Orissa.    Pop.  2,127,565. 

Cuf  tack,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Mahanuddy.  Pop.  40,000.-20,  25  N. 
86, 52  E. 

Cy'prus,  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  140  miles  in  length  by  50  in 
breadth.  It  is  traversed  frx>m  E.  to 
W.  by  two  lofty  chains  of  mountains. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  fertiUly  aviA  \«a!aVj.  \\a  ircMsas 
pariicalarVy   s^«66%,  ^^SiilV  ^t«B«sH^ 
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their  pre-eminence.  Although  many 
parts  of  it  are  nninhabited  heaths  and 
vastes,  it  is  elsewhere  very  produc- 
tive.   Pop.  140,000. 

DACCA,  a  district  of  the  province 
of  Bengal,  between  the  Ganges  and 
the  Megna,  or  Lower  Brahmapootra. 

Dac'ca,  the  capital  of  the  mstrlct, 
•itoated  on  the  Booree  Gunga  or  Old 
Ganges ;  it  is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  muslins.  P.  61,000.-23, 43  N. 
90,  28  E. 

DagAestan^  a  district  on  the  W. 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  for  many  years 
a  debatable  land  between  the  Per- 
sians and  Russians,  but  now  possessed 
by  the  latter. 

Damar^,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen.    Pop.  20,000. 

Damas'cus,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Sjrria,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  plain.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
numerous  fountains,  canals,  and  fine 
gardens.  Being  on  the  route  of  the 
great  caravans  to  Mecca,  it  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  trade.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  manufacture 
of  sabres ;  and  it  has  given  the  name 
of  dunask  to  figured  silk  and  other 
textures.  Beyrout  is  the  port  of  Da- 
mascus. P.  160,000.-33. 27  N.  86, 25  E. 

Damann^  a  town  of  W.  Hindostan, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  belonging  to 
the  Portuguese.    Pop.  6000. 

Dead  Sea.    See  Asphaltites,  p.  242. 

Dec'can  ("  The  South  "),  a  region 
of  Hindostan,  stretching  across  the 
peninsula,  and  bounded  by  the  Ner- 
Dudda  on  the  N.  and  the  Kistnah  on 
theS. 

Del'lii,  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
to  the  north  of  Agra,  situated  be- 
tween 28"  and  31*  N.  lat.  It  is  gen- 
erally flat,  with  a  soil  which  is  either 
sandy  or  covered  with  dense  Jungles 
and  forests. 

Delibi,  the  chief  city  of  the  above 
province,  long  the  capital  of  the  Mo- 
gul empire,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna.  It  was  seized  by 
the  Sepoy  mutineers  in  May  1857, 
but  was  retaken  by  the  British  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  Pop. 
16a000.— 28,  40  N.  77, 16  E. 

Dera^'ye^  a  town  of  Arabia,  the 
eairftal  of  the  Wahabees,  In  Nedjed. 
Pod.  16,000. 

JJer^nd,  a  strongly  fortifled  sea- 
port of  Daghestan,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Caspian  Sea;  it  belongs  to 
Bnsaiay  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the 
Penlsas  in  1790.    Pop.  12,000. 
DUwb&ldr,  a  paahalic  of  Asiatic 


Turkey,  comprising  part  of  ancient 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia. 

Diarbe'ldr,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris;  it  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  40,000.-87,  55  N.  89,  68  E. 

Diu,  a  fortified  town  of  W.  Hindo- 
stan, in  a  small  island  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Gi^erat ;  it  belongs  to  the  Portu- 
guese.   Pop.  4000. 

Diz'Ail,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Khuzistan,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  about 
20,000. 

Doo'shak  or  Jelalabad'',  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Seistan,  in  Afghan- 
istan, near  the  Helmnnd.    P.  10,000. 

Dowletabad'',  a  strong  fortress  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Au- 
nmgabad,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
mountain. 

Dune^din,  a  town  of  New  Zealand, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Middle  Island,  on 
Port  Otago, 

EAST  CAPE,  the  extreme  east- 
em  point  of  Asia,  on  the  W.  of 
Behring's  Strait.— 66,  6  N.  190,  6  E. 
or  170,  6  W. 

Easier  Island,  in  the  South  Paci- 
fic, is  about  20  miles  in  circuit,  and 
peopled  by  an  intelligent  race  of  na- 
tives.   P.  1200.— 27,  9  S.  109,  12  W. 

Eastern  Straits  Settlements,  the 
name  given  since  1861  to  the  British 
possessions  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Isl- 
and, Province  Wellesley,  Malacca, 
and  Singapore. 

Ekaterinburg,  a  celebrated  mining 
town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  E.  slope 
of  the  Urals ;  it  has  extensive  foun- 
dries.   P.  11,000,-56, 48  N.  60,  86  E. 

Ellrarz,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Persia,  of  which  the  Demavend  Peak 
is  21,600  feet  high.  Elburz  is  the 
name  also  of  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Caucasus ;  see  p.  246. 

Elephan'ta,  a  small  island  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hindostan,  between 
Bombay  and  the  mainland,  cele- 
brated for  its  singular  cave-temples. 

Ei  Ka^'ttf,  a  seaport  of  Lachsa,  in 
Arabia,  situated  on  a  bay  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.    Pop.  6000 

EUichpore^,  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  province  of  Berar. 

Ello'ra,  a  village  of  Aurnngabad, 
in  Hindostan,  near  the  city  of  Ekiw- 
letabad,  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  the  sculptured 
temples  in  its  vicinity. 

Elwund^  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Persia,  of  which  tlie  highest  summit 
\  la  ti«ar  H«xcl«Avcv. 
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fif^van  or  Se^'vati,  I^ake  of,  in 
Bossian  Armenia,  N.  E.  of  Erivan ; 
It  is  100  miles  in  circumference. 

Er'ivan,  a  town  of  Russian  Arme- 
nia^ with  a  strong  fortress,  situated 
on  a  precipitous  rock,  overhanging 
the  Zengui,  near  its  Junction  with 
the  Arazes.    Pop.  16,000. 

Erzronm'  or  Er'zeroum,  the  capi- 
tal of  Turkish  Armenia,  near  the 
northern  source  of  the  Euphrates; 
it  stands  on  a  beautiful  plain,  6000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade.  Pop.  44,000.-39,  66  N. 
41, 18  E. 

£uphra'te8  or  Frat,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Asia,  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  After  a  course  of  IGOO 
miles,  it  receives  the  Tigris  above 
Bassorah.  The  united  stream,  under 
the  name  of  the  Shat  el  Arab,  falls 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  several 
mouths.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
1700  miles. 

FARS  or  Farsistan',  the  ancient 
Ptreis,  a  province  of  Persia,  E.  of 
Khnzistan,  and  N.  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.    Pop.  1,700,000. 

Feejee'  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Pacific,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Friendly 
Islands.  They  are  of  volcanic  for- 
mation, with  a  rich  soil  and  fine 
scenery.    Estimated  pop.  183,000. 

Ferozepore',  a  town  of  N.  W.  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  SutleJ.    Pop.  6000. 

Flo'res,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  to  the  S.  of  Celebes. 
Length  from  W.  to  E.  about  200  miles ; 
average  breadth,  86  miles. 

Fo^-ki-en,  a  maritime  province  in 
the  S.  £.  of  China.  It  abounds  not 
only  in  grain  but  in  fruit,  particu- 
larly oranges;  the  tea-plant  is  cul- 
tivated on  a  great  scale. 

Foo'-choo,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  situated  on  the  Min-kiang, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stupen- 
dous bridge.  It  is  as  large  as  Can- 
ton, and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  teas,  tobacco,  and  timber. 
It  is  one  of  the  ports  which  were 
opened  to  British  commerce  in  1842. 

Formo'sa,  a  large  and  fertile  island 
in  the  Chinese  Sea,  opposite  the  prov- 
ince of  Fo-ki-en.  It  Ss  260  miles  in 
length  by  80  in  breadth.  Pop.  about 
2,000,000. 

Fre&'mantle,  a  seaport  of  Western 
Australia,  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Swan 
River. 

Friendly  or  Ton'ga  Islands,  a  nu- 
merous group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
to  the  a,  W.  of  The  Society  Islands. 


The  principal  are  Tongataboo,  Anar- 
mooka,  Vavaoo,  Eooa,  and  Tofoa. 
They  are  inhabited  by  an  interesting 
race  of  natives,  who  have  made  some 
progress  in  civilisation.  Pop.  about 
200,000. 

Furruckabad'',  a  commercial  city  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Agra, 
near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ganges.  P. 
66,000.-27, 24  N.  79,  27  E. 

GAN'GES,  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia,  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  the  natives  of  India. 
It  issues  in  a  small  stream  fh)m  a 
mass  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  is 
called  the  Bhagirathi  tUl  Joined  by 
the  Alakanand^  below  Serinagur. 
On  passing  Hurdwar,  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  it  enters  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan, and  at  Allahabad  receives 
the  Jumna.  It  is  swelled  by  the 
accession  of  several  large  rivers  in 
its  prog^ss  to  Patna,  where  it  is 
firom  one  to  three  miles  broad,  and 
thirty  feet  deep.  About  200  miles 
from  the  sea  it  branches  into  a  delta, 
the  numerous  branches  of  which  form 
a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  creeks, 
called  the  Sunderbunds.  The  west- 
em  or  Hoogly  branch,  which  passes 
by  Calcutta,  is  the  only  one  that  is 
navigable.  The  eastern  branch  re- 
ceives the  Brahmapootra  before 
pouring  its  flood  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

Ga'ya,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Bahar,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges.  It  is  one  of  the  holy 
cities  of  the  Hindoos.  Pop.  48,600.— 
24,  44  N.  86,  0  E. 

Ga^'za,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine, 
near  the  coast    Pop.  16,000. 

Geelong,  a  town  of  Australia,  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  at  the  head  of 
the  W.  arm  of  Port  Phillip,  46  miles 
firom  Melbourne.    Pop.  20,000. 

George  Town,  in  Prince  of  Wales* 
Island,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the 
chief  town  of  the  island,  and  tlie  cai>- 
ital  of  the  British  possessions  called 
the  Eastern  Straits  Settlements. 

Geor'gia,  the  ancient  Ibefria  and 
OoMm,  a  mountainous  region  on  the 
S.  declivity  of  the  Caucasus.  Wa- 
tered by  the  Kur  and  numerous  tri« 
butary  streams,  it  combines  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
climes.  Its  valleys  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  the  vine  grows  wild  on 
its  hills.  The  beauty  Qf  tlie  G^ot^gassL 
women,  like  that  o\  \Xi^  <iVK»a^«»a, 
I  is  pTOYeTb\B\  t\vTO\i^^wil  ^^  «»a^ 
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Georgia  now  belongs  to  Russia.    Ex- 
tent, 21,500  square  miles.    P.  986,000. 

QAauts,  two  extensive  chains  of 
mountains  in  the  S.  of  Hindostan. 
The  western  extends  nearly  1000 
ndles,  from  Gape  Comorin  to  Surat ; 
the  eastern  is  almost  of  equal  length, 
on  the  opposite  coast.  See  Meil- 
gherries,  p.  268. 

OM^n,  a  province  of  Persia,  ex- 
tending 120  miles  along  the  S.  W. 
Bhore  of  the  Caspian. 

GAor  or  Paropami^san  Monntains, 
a  range  which  separates  Afghanistan 
from  Balkh. 

QhazTneo  or  GAiz'ni,  a  fortified 
city  of  Afghanistan,  situated  7000 
feet  above  the  sea ;  it  was  once  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  state,  but  is  now 
in  decay.    Pop.  9000. 

Oilo^o,  the  largest  of  the  Moluccas 
or  Spice  Islands ;  like  Celebes,  it  is 
broken  into  four  i>eninsulas,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  deep  bays. 

Go%  New,  or  Pan'^Jim,  a  seaport 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan,  the 
oairftal  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions.   P.  20/)00.— 16, 29  N.  78,  60  E. 

Go^  called  also  Shamo  by  the 
Chinese,  a  great  sandy  desert  of 
Central  Asia,  comprising  a  consider- 
able part  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  1600 
miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  600  to 
700  miles.  It  abounds  in  salt,  and 
shows  traces  of  having  once  been 
covered  by  the  ocean. 

Godar'ery,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  and, 
traversing  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  peninsula,  falls,  by  several 
mouths,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Gog^ra.  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which 
rises  in  tne  Himalaya,  and  flows  into 
the  Ganges  above  Patna. 

Golcon^'da,  a  celebrated  city  and 
fortress  in  the  province  of  Hydrabad, 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom. 

Gom4>roon  or  Bun'der  AVbas,  a 
seaport  of  Herman,  in  Persia,  on  a 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormnz;  U  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  trade. 
Pop.  6000. 

Gu'jerat  or  Gu'zerat,  a  province  of 
Hindostan,  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Cambay  and  Cutch,  to  the  S.  of 
AJmere.  It  is  a  flat  country,  with 
arid  tracts,  but  many  of  its  districts 
are  very  fertile  and  highly  cnltivated. 
Area,   40,116  square  nules.     Pop. 


Scindia,  a  Mahratta  chief.  Pop. 
80,000.-26,  20  N.  78,  4  E. 

HAEKRAMAUT,  a  province  of 
AraUa,  stretching  along  the  south- 
em  coast  from  Yemen  to  Oman. 

Hid''nan.  a  large  island  in  the  Chi- 
nese Sea,  180  miles  in  length  and  80 
in  breath.  It  is  situated  at  the  £. 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin, 
and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  Qnang* 
tung,  to  which  it  belongs. 

Hamadan^,  a  commercial  city  of 
Irak-Ajemi,  in  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbal^ana. 
Pop.  60,000.-84,  60  N.  48,  82  E. 

Ham'aA,  the  Hamaih  of  Scripture, 
a  city  of  Syria,  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  the 
dominion  of  Abulfeda,  a  celebrated 
geographer  and  historian,  who  died 
about  the  year  1881.  Pop.  46,000^— 
86,  ION.  86,  40  E. 

Hamoon'',  the  Aria  Palus  of  the 
ancients,  a  lake  or  large  morass  of 
W.  Afghanistan,  into  which  flows 
the  river  Helmund;  its  leng^  is 
about  70  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
16  to  20. 

Hang-choo'',  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Cbe-kiang  in  China,  and 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  empire ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  navigable  river  at 
its  Junction  with  the  Grand  Canal.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  raw  silks 
and  teas.  Pop.  600,000.-80,  16  N. 
120, 10  E. 

Hawke's  Bay,  a  province  of  New 
Zealand,  in  the  south-west  of  North 
Island.    Pop.  1164. 

Hed^Jaz,  a  province  of  Arabia,  ex- 
tending along  the  Red  Sea  from  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  frontier  of  Yemen. 

Hel'mund,  the  ancient  Etymon^ 
dru8,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which 
rises  near  Cabul,  and  falls  into  Lake 
Ilamoon. 

Herat^  the  ancient  Aria,  a  com* 
mercial  city  of  AfKhanistui,  in  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain.  It  is 
strongly  fortified.  Pop.  100,000^— 
84, 48  N.  62,  80  E. 

HiHah,  a  town  of  Irak-Arabi,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  stands  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Babylon^  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity,  consisting  of  vast  masses  of 
ruins  and  bricks.  Pop.  10,000.—^, 
26  N.  44,  28  E. 

Himalaya,  the  Emx/di  of  the  an- 


Owal'loTf  a  clir  of  Hindostan,  Vn\^etits,«^«lapendous  range  of  moim- 
tbe  prorince  ofAgn,  the  capital  oV  taina  oaVv^eti'B.VadLQ^.Xaxi  «sA'W\m,V 
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extending  in  length  about  1600  miles, 
and  in  breadth  nt>m  100  to  300  miles. 
Its  loftiest  peak,  Monnt  Everest,  in 
lat.  27*  Sr  16"  N.,  and  long.  86°  68^ 
8^'  E.,  is  29,002  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  being  the  highest  knoinrn  point 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

Hindoo'  Koosh  or  Indian  Caucasus, 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains  on  the  N. 
of  Gabul,  forming  a  continuation  of 
the  Himalaya  chain. 

Ho^'ang-Ho  or  Yellow  River,  a 
large  river  of  China.  Issuing  from 
the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  pursu- 
ing a  circuitous  course  of  2600  miles 
through  some  of  the  finest  provinces 
of  China,  it  falls  into  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Hob'art  Town,  the  capital  of  Tas- 
mania, on  the  river  Derwent,  about 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
stands  on  a  cove  or  bay,  affording 
one  of  the  best  and  most  secure  an- 
chorages in  the  world.  Pop.  21J}00. 
—42,  63  S.  147,  21  E. 

Homs,  the  ancient  Emfesa^  a  city 
of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the  De- 
sert.   Pop.  80,000. 

Ho-nan',  a  central  province  of  Chi- 
na, watered  by  the  Hoang-Ho.  It  is 
BO  fertile  as  to  be  called  the  "  Garden 
of  China." 

Hong-Kong,  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river  (Bocca 
Tigris),  ceded  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
British  in  1842.  It  is  about  87  miles 
from  Macao,  and  100  miles  from  Can- 
ton. Victoria,  the  capital,  was  founded 
in  1842.  Pop.  75,603.  Area,  29  square 
miles.— 22, 16  N.  114, 18  E. 

Hong'-tse,  an  extensive  lake  of 
China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-sn. 

Hoogly,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges. 
See  Ganges  and  Calcutta. 

Hoo-nan',  a  province  of  China,  to 
the  W.  of  Kiang-si.  It  is  hilly,  but 
fertile,  and  is  rich  in  minerals. 

Hoo-pe',  a  province  of  China,  to 
the  S.  of  Hoo-nan,  traversed  by  the 
Yang-tse-kiang. 

Ho'reb,  a  mountidn  of  Arabia,  N. 
W.  ttom  Mount  Sinai,  celebrated  in 
sacred  history  as  containing  the  rock 
from  which,  when  struck  by  Moses, 
water  issued  to  relieve  the  thirst  of 
the  Israelites. 

Hou-quang',  an  ancient  province  of 
China,  to  the  S.  of  Ho-nan,  traversed 
by  the  Yang-tse-kiang;  it  is  now 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Hoo-pe 
and  Hoo-nan,  considered  the  granary 
of  the  empire. 

Hu^  the  capital  of  Cochin-China, 
rituated  on  a  navigable  river  ten 


miles fit)m  the  sea;  it  is  strongly  fbr- 
tified.  Pop.  about  60,000.-16, 80  N. 
107, 12  E. 

Hurd'war,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Delhi,  situated  on 
the  Ganges,  where  it  issues  from  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  &mou8 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage;  its  &ir  is 
the  greatest  in  India. 

Hyderabad'',  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sinde,  near  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Indus,  with  a  strong  fortress. 
Pop.  24,000.-25,  22 'N.  68, 42  E. 

Hydnibad'',  a  province  of  the  Deo- 
can,  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Mizam.  Area,  96,387  square 
miles.    Pop.  10,666,060. 

Hydrabad'',  the  c£4>ital  of  the  above 
province,  and  of  the  Nizam's  domin- 
ions. Pop.  200,000.-17, 22  N.  78, 82  E. 

I'D  A,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Dardsr 
nelles,  6292  feet  high. 

Ill,  a  river  in  Chinese  Tartary 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  Calling  into  Lake 
Balkash. 

Ili  or  Gourja,  a  town  of  Mongolia, 
in  Chinese  Tartary,  on  the  Hi.  Pop. 
40,000. 

Imeri'tia,  part  of  the  ancient  Col- 
ekis.  a  country  S.  of  the  Caucasus, 
subject  to  Russia. 

Indian  Archiperago,  called  also 
the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipelago. 
See  Asiatic  Islands,  p.  231. 

Indore',  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Malwa,  the  capital 
of  Holkar's  dominions.  Pop.  16,000. 
—22,  42  N.  76, 60  E. 

In'dos  or  Sind«,  a  large  river  ci 
Asia,  which  rises  in  the  table-land  of 
Tibet,  about  81'  20^  N.  lat.,  and  80°  SO' 
E.  long.  Flowing  N.  W.  it  passes 
Leh  in  Ladak,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  260  miles,  is  joined  by  the 
Shyook  in  Little  Tibet.  After  pene- 
trating the  Himalaya,  it  takes  a 
southerly  course,  and,  near  Attock, 
is  joined  l^  the  Cabul,  when  it  be- 
comes in  many  places  rapid  and  deep. 
About  400  miles  farther  down  it  re- 
ceives, in  one  united  stream,  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  and,  dividing 
into  several  channel^  falls  into  the 
sea  by  seven  mouths.    See  Punjab. 

I'rak  or  I'rak-AJe'mi,  the  most  im- 
portant province  of  Persia,  compre- 
hending the  audent  Media. 

I'rak- Ar'abi,  the  ancient  Ohalde'a, 
a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  com* 
prehended  in  the  modern  pashallc  q( 
Bagdad.    It  la  -wBiXet^  Xyj  ^^  '^£*>4«- 
phratoB  anOi  tYi«  1\^;c\a. 
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Jnaff  flw  luuM  tj  wb3teh  PenU 
Is  knanm  to  Um  iwtiTet. 

Irk'atakf  a  flourishing  commereiml 
cUj,  tii«  capital  of  E.  Siberia,  sitn- 
atod  oa  the  Angi%  in  a  fine  plain. 
Pop.  90,000.-48,  7  N.  lOi,  8  E. 

lirrawa''d  J,  a  large  rirer  which  has 
tta  soiiree  m  Tibet,  flows  through 
the  entire  extent  of  the  Birman  Em- 
pire and  the  province  of  Pegn,  and, 
after  branehhig  into  an  immense 
delta,  fklls  hj  mimeroas  months  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  E.  of  Gape  Me- 
gnds. 

Ir'tish,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Rnssia, 
which,  rising  in  the  Altai  Monntains, 
on  the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
flows  through  Lake  2*aisang,  and, 
after  a  long  and  winding  course  N. 
W^  loins  the  Obi  below  Tobolsk. 

Iskar'do,  the  capital  of  Little 
Tibet,  on  tiie  Upper  Indus. 

Ispahan^,  in  the  prorinoe  of  Irak, 
fennerly  tne  capitu  of  Persia,  and 
floe  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the 
East;  though  much  decayed,  it  is 
•dU  magnificent,  and  has  an  ez- 
tenslve  trade,  with  flonrishing  manu- 
ftetnres  Pop.  180,000.-82,  89  N. 
51,  48  E. 

JAF^A  or  Yafa,  the  ancient 
Joppa^  a  fortified  town  of  Palestine, 
on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  4000.— 82, 
8N.84,44E. 

Japan'  Islands.  See  Remarks, 
p.  229. 

Japan',  Sea  of,  between  the  islands 
of  Japan  and  the  £.  coast  of  Chinese 
Tartary. 

Ja'ya,  a  large  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  separated  from  Suma- 
tra by  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  It  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west  about  600 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
100;  and  is  divided  through  nearly 
its  whole  length  by  a  range  of  vol- 
canic mountains.  The  Dutch  pos- 
sessions are  chiefly  on  the  N.  coast, 
which  has  a  great  number  of  riven 
and  fine  bavs.  Java  surpasses  all 
the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago in  ferUlity  and  population ; 
it  is  fruTtftil  in  rice,  sugar,  and  coffee, 
and  has  extensive  forests  of  teak. 
Area,  60,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
11,900,000. 

Jaxar'tes  or  Sihon,  a  large  river, 

rises  in  the  mountains  which  separate 

Independent  and  Chinese  Tartary, 

Mad,  Mfter  a  Jong  course  chiefiy  N.  w., 

AUg  into  the  Sea  ot  Aral. 


Japan,  sitnated  at  the  head  of  a  deef» 
bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
N^hon.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
and  has  many  spacious  palaces  and 
public  buildings.  Pop.  estimated  at 
700,000.-^  40  N.  138,  60  E. 

Jelalabad",  a  town  of  Afghanistan, 
near  the  Cabul  river,  famous  for  the 
siege  which  it  sustained  when  garri- 
soned by  the  British  force  under  Sir 
Robert  Sale  in  1841-2.    Pop.  8000. 

JerlcAo,  an  ancient  city  of  Pales- 
tine, sitnated  in  a  pastoral  vale  to  the 
W.  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  now  a 
mean  village. 

Jems'alem,  a  city  of  Palestine,  the 
celebrated  capital  of  ancient  Jndea. 
sitnated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at 
the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain. 
The  splendour  of  its  first  and  second 
temples,  the  destruction  of  the  dty 
by  Titus,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  by  Adrian,  are  events  known 
to  every  reader  of  history.  The  re- 
covery of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land  ttam  the  Saracens  was  the 
great  object  of  the  Crusadera.  It 
was  taken,  in  1060,  by  Qcodfnj  of 
Bouillon,  who  was  created  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  retaken  by  Saladin 
in  1187.  Pop.  about  12,000,  of  whom 
one-fourth  are  Christians.— 81,  47  N. 
86, 13  E. 

Jes'so  or  Yes'o,  a  large  island  of 
Japan  to  the  N.  of  Niphon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits 
of  Sangar.  Estimated  area,  62,000 
square  miles. 

Jid'dah,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  port  of  Mecca.  Pop. 
about  22,000.-21,  28  N.  89, 18  E. 

Jor'dan,  a  celebrated  river  of  Pal- 
estine. Issuing  from  Mount  Hermon, 
a  branch  of  Anti-Libanus,  it  forms, 
with  some  other  streams,  the  small 
lake  Merom.  Passing  afterwsrds 
through  the  great  lake  called  the  Sca 
of  Tiberias,  and  then  flowing  through 
an  extensive  plain,  it  falls  into  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Jorliat  or  Joor^iath,  a  town  of 
the  Eastern  Peninsula,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Assam,  near  the  Brahma- 
pootra. 

Joudpore',  a  city  of  Ilindostan, 
the  capital  of  the  Rsjpoot  state  of 
Marwar.    Pop.  60.000. 

Juggernaut',  or  more  properly 
Jag^ganna'tha,  "  the  lord  of  the 
wotVd,"  «^  town  and  celebrated  temple 


Jed^do  or  Yed'o   the  capital  oC\ontYi«Qi(MAlotQtVB»a.,\\i^\xA^\».vu 
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On  certain  festivals,  a  wooden  idol 
representing  one  of  the  incarnations 
of  Vishnu  is  placed,  superbly  dressed, 
on  an  immense  car,  or  moving  tower, 
which  is  dragged  by  a  train  of  priests, 
and  accompanied  by  a  great  con- 
coarse  of  pUgrims.    Pop.  30,000. 

Jnllindar  Doab,  the  tract  of  land  in 
the  Punjab  between  the  rivers  Sutlej 
and  Beas,  ceded  to  the  British  in 
1816. 

Jnm^na,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
whidi  issues  from  the  EUmalaya 
range,  flows  through  Delhi  and  Agra, 
And  Joins  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad. 

Jyepore',  a  handsome  and  strongly 
fortified  ci^  of  Hindostan,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  Rajpoot  principality,  in  the 
province  of  Ajmere.  Pop.  60,000. — 
26»  58  N.  76.  61  E. 

KAI-FONG^  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ho-nan,  in  China,  near 
the  Hoang-ho.— 34,  60  N.  114,  33  E. 

Kaisa'riah,  the  ancient  Vceaartfa 
Mawafea^  a  town  of  Caramania,  in 
AbU  Minor.  Pop.  25,000.-38, 42  N. 
86,22£. 

Kamtschaf'ka,  a  peninsula  in  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
Though  situated  within  the  tem- 
perate 2one,  the  cold  is  severe,  owing 
partly  to  the  elevated  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  traverses  nearly  its 
whole  length,  and  partly  to  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  Polar  Seas.  The 
country  abounds  in  wild  animals, 
many  of  which  yield  valuable  furs. 
The  inhabitants  live  during  winter 
in  huts  under  g^round,  and  travel  in 
sledges  drawn  by  dogs.    Pop.  6000. 

Kangaroo^,  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  S.  Australia,  80  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles. 

Kan-si',  the  most  N.  W.  province 
of  China.  It  is  mountainous  and 
thinly  peopled. 

ELar^SL  Sea  of,  a  portion  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  between  Nova  Zembla 
on  the  N.  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ments of  Archangel  and  Tobolsk  on 
theS. 

Kar'ak,  a  small  island  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  belonging  to  the  British. 

Karako'rum,  a  range  of  mountains 
on  the  north  of  Little  Tibet. 

Kars,  a  city  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
fiuBous  for  its  siege  and  capture  by 
the  Russians  in  1855.    Pop.  12,000. 

Kash'gar  or  Cash^gar,  a  town  of 
Little  Bucharia,  in  Chinese  Tartary. 
It  has  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
fiustures,  and  was  until  lately  the 
capits]  ot  the  province.    Pop,  16,000. 


Kastamou'ni,  a  town  of  Anatolia, 
in  Asia  Minor.  Pop.  12,000.-41, 
20  N.  34,  0  E. 

Kelaf,  the  capital  of  Beloochis- 
tan,  on  a  hill  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Pop.  12,000.-28.  62  N.  66,  30  £. 

Kerbela  or  Mesh'ed  Hos'sein,  a 
town  of  Irak-Arabi  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, near  the  Euphrates,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  canal.  The  pop- 
ulation are  chiefly  Persians,  with 
whom  it  is  a  holy  citv,  contsdning 
the  splendid  tombs  of  the  Imams 
Hossein  and  Abbas.    Pop.  16,000. 

Ker'man,  the  ancient  Carmania, 
a  province  of  Persia,  to  the  £.  of 
Pars ;  it  is  interspersed  with  exten- 
sive tracts  of  desert. 

Ker'man,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province ;  it  was  once  a  place  of  great 
importance,  but,  having  been  taken 
by  Aga  Mohammed  in  1794,  it  has 
never  recovered  its  splendour.  Pop. 
20,000.-29, 48  N.  56,  30  E. 

Ker'manshah,the  ancient  Choaapea, 
a  town  of  Persia,  near  the  Kerkah,  on 
the  great  south  road  tvora.  Persia  into 
Asiatic  Turkey.    Pop.  30,000. 

Ke^'sho  or  Cach'ao,  the  capital  of 
Tonquin,  on  the  river  Sang-koi, 
about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Pop.  150,000. 

KAa'^mil  or  Ha'mi,  a  town  of  Little 
Bucharia,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  N.  £. 
of  the  Lake  of  Lob. 

KAin'gan,  an  extensive  range  of 
mountains  between  Mongolia  and 
Manchooria,  in  Chinese  Tartary. 

KAiVa  or  KAa'rism,  a  province  of 
Independent  Tartary,  to  the  S.  of 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  traversed  by  the 
Oxus. 

KAi'^va,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  near  the  Oxus.    P.  10,000. 

KAooloom'',  a  strong  town  of  In- 
dependent Tartary,  in  the  khanat  of 
Koondooz.    Pop.  10,000. 

KAoras'san,  an  extensive  province 
of  Persia,  now  divided  between  Uie 
Shah  of  Persia  and  the  Afghans. 
The  great  Salt  Desert  extends  over 
the  larger  part  of  it. 

KAo'ten,  a  town  of  Little  Buchap 
ria,  in  Chinese  Tartary. 

KAuzistan^  the  andent  Suaiana,  a 
province  of  Persia,  east  of  the  Shat 
el  Arab. 

KiacA^'ta,  a  fh>ntier  town  of  Asia- 
tic Russia,  at  which  and  the  con- 
tiguous Chinese  town  of  Maimatchin 
an  active  trade  between.  lVk»«i^ 
empires  la  carrV^^  on.  'So^,  t***i«— 
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Kiang-sl^,  a  fine  proylnce  of  GUna, 
to  the  west  of  Che-kiang  and  Fo> 
ki-en,  bordered  by  high  mountains, 
many  of  which  are  cmtiyated  to  the 
Biunmits. 

Kiang-su^,  a  maritime  province  of 
China,  to  the  north  of  Che-kiang. 

King-ki-ta'o,  the  capital  of  Corea, 
and  the  residence  of  the  sovereign. 
—87, 80  N.  127,  20  E. 

Kir^ghiz,  see  Remarks,  p.  226. 

Kirla,  a  town  of  Little  Bacharia, 
in  Chinese  Tartary,  with  an  active 
inhmd  trade;  there  are  gold  mines 
in  the  vicinity. 

Ki^'rin  Oo'la,  a  town  of  Manchoo- 
ria,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  on  the  Son- 
garl. 

Kishm,  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  belonging  to  the 
Imam  of  Muscat.    Fop.  6000. 

KisfnaA  or  Krish'na,  a  river  of 
Hindostan,  which  xjlses  in  the  West- 
em  Ghauts,  separates  the  Deccan 
from  the  peninsula,  and,  after  a 
eonrse  of  700  miles,  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  near  Masulipatam. 

Kiz^il-Ir'mak,  the  ancient  Halya, 
a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  which  issues 
from  Mount  Taurus,  and  flows  into 
the  Black  Sea. 

Kiz^il-Ou'^zen,  the  ancient  Mardus, 
a  river  of  Persia,  which  rises  in  Diar- 
bekir,  and,  after  a  winding  course, 
falls  into  the  Caspian  near  Resht. 

Ko'Jend  or  KAo''Jend,  a  town  of 
Kokan,  in  Independent  Tartary,  on 
the  Jazartes. 

Kokan',  a  city  of  Independent  Tar- 
tary, the  capital  of  akhanat,  situated 
on  the  Jaxartes,  In  a  fertile  plain. 
Fop.  60,000. 

Koko  Nor,  or  the  Blue  Lake,  a 
large  expanse  of  water  in  Chinese 
Tartary,  on  the  borders  of  China. 

Kolyvan'',  a  town  of  W.  Siberia, 
on  the  Obi;  in  the  vicinity  are  rich 
■Over  mines. 

Ko'nieh,  the  ancient  leo^nium,  the 
chief  city  of  Caramania,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, formerly  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom. Fop.  80,000.-87,  62  N.  82, 
40  E. 

Koon'^doos,  a  khanat  of  Indepen- 
dent Tartary,  separated  from  Cabul 
by  the  Ilindoo  Efoosh. 

Koon^'dooz,  the  capital  of  the  above 
khanat    Fop.  1600. 

Kf/ttih,  a  handsome  and  well- 
fortified  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
povince  of  Malwa,  on  the  Chum- 

&nei-choo^(Kwe),  a  province  in  the 


5.  W.  of  China;  it  is  very  mountain* 
ons,  and  contains  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  vermilion,  and  iron.  Kaei- 
yang  is  the  capital. 

Kuen-lun'',  a  range  of  monntalna 
separating  Tibet  from  Chinese  Tar- 
tary. 

Knmaon',  a  mountainous  district 
of  Hindostan,  to  the  W.  of  Nepaul, 
and  N.  of  Delhi. 

Kur,  the  ancient  Cyrus,  a  river  of 
Georgia,  which  rises  on  iixe  bordera 
of  Armenia,  passes  Tiflis,  and,  after 
being  joined  by  tiie  Aras,  falls  into 
the  Caspian. 

Knrachee',  the  principal  seaport 
of  Siude,  W.  Hindostan,  on  an  inlet 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.    Fop.  22,000. 

Kurdistan'',  the  ancient  Assyria, 
the  country  of  the  Kurds,  a  rude 
and  mountainous  district  Ifelonging 
partly  to  Asiatic  Turkey  and  paxtly 
to  Persia. 

Ku^'ril^s,  a  range  of  islands  on  the 
E.  extremity  of  Asia,  extending  700 
miles  from  Kamtschatka  to  the 
island  of  Jesso,  belonging  partly  to 
Russia  and  partly  to  Japan. 

Kurshee',  a  town  of  Bokhara,  in  In- 
dependent Tartary.    Pop.  10,000. 

Kutai'^aA,  the  ancient  Ootyaufn,  a 
handsome  town  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Sakarla ; 
it  has  considerable  trade.  P.  60,000. 
—89,  24  N.  80, 18  E. 

LA^UAN,  an  island  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  off  the  N.  W.  coast 
of  Borneo.  Length  10  miles ;  lireadth 
6  miles.  It  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British  in  1816.    Pop.  1168.— 

6,  22  N.  116, 10  E. 

Lac'cadivtfs,  a  group  of  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  surrounded  hj 
coral  reefs.    Fop.  about  10,000. 

LacA'sa,  a  district  of  Arabia,  lying 
along  the  W.  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gul^ 

LacA^'sa,  the  capital  of  the  above 
district,  situated  on  the  river  Haffan. 

Lad'ak,  an  independent  state, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Himalaya, 
which  separates  it  nrom  Cashmere; 
on  the  E.  by  Tibet ;  on  the  W.  by 
Little  Tibet;  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
Karakorum  Mountains. 

Ladrones'  or  Ma'rian  Islands,  a 
group  in  the  N.  Pacific,  E.  of  the 
Philippines  and  N.  of  the  Carolines, 
belonging  to  Spain.    P.  about  lOfiOO. 

Lahore' or  the  Punjab",  a  province 
of  British  India,  to  the  S.  of  Gash- 
mere,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  In- 
dus.   Pop.  7,000,000. 
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Lahore',  a  city  of  N.  Hindostan^ 
the  capital  of  the  Pni^jab,  situated  on 
the  Ravee,  on  the  great  road  from 
Delhi  to  Cabul.  Pop.  about  100,000. 
—81,  30  N.  74,  20  E. 

Lanchang^,  the  capital  of  Laos,  in 
the  Eastern  Peninsula,  on  the  Me- 
nam-kong;  it  is  described  as  a  large 
and  handsome  city.  Fop.  stated  at 
60,000. 

Lan-choo',  a  city  of  China,  the 
capital  of  Kan-si,  the  N.  W.  province, 
on  the  Hoang-ho. 

La'os,  a  large  native  state  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  surrounded  by 
Birmah,  Siam,  Cochin  -  China,  and 
China,  and  inhabited  by  various 
^bes,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Shans.  The  great  river  Menam-kong 
traverses  it  from  N.  to  S.  Pop. 
IfiOOflOO. 

Lar,  the  capital  of  Laristan,  a  pro- 
vince of  Persia.    Pop.  12,000. 

Laristan",  a  province  of  Persia, 
bordering  on  the  Pendan  Onlf. 

Las^sa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  and 
the-  residence  of  the  Dalai  or  Grand 
Lama,  the  head  of  the  Shaman  reli- 
gion.   Pop.  25,000. 

Latalcia,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  with 
some  interesting  remains  of  anti- 
quity.  Pop.  7000.— 35, 30  N.  85,  46  E. 

Launces^ton,  a  seaport  in  the 
north  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  on 
the  Tamar.  Pop.  10,000.-41,  30  S. 
147, 14  E. 

Leb'anon  or  LiVanus,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Syria,  extending  from 
the  vicinity  of  Tripoli  to  the  borders 
of  Palestine.  The  loftiest  summit  is 
10,000  feet  in  height,  and  is  covered 
with  snow.  The  Druses  and  Maron- 
ites  inhabiting  Lebanon  and  its  val- 
ley are  about  185,000  in  number. 

LeA,  the  capital  of  Ladak,  near  the 
Upper  Indus ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  con- 
siderable trade,  being  the  principal 
depdt  for  the  shawl  wool.  Pop.  4000. 
— «4, 10  N.  77,  46  E. 

Le'na,  a  large  river  of  Siberia, 
-which  rises  in  the  mountains  K.  W. 
of  Lake  Baikal,  and  falls  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  by  several  mouths. 

Levant^ ,  the,  a  name  often  applied 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  its  shores. 

Llv'erpool,  a  town  of  New  South 
Wales  in  Australia,  20  miles  from 
Sydney.    Pop.  4000. 

Lob  Nor,  a  lake  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  on  the  great  caravan-route  from 
Kashgar  to  China. 

Lom^k,  an  island  of  the  Indian 


Archipelago,  between  8"  and  9"  S. 
lat.,  and  116"  and  117*>  E.  long.,  to 
the  E.  of  Bali  and  W.  of  Sumbawa. 
It  is  well  cultivated,  produces  coffee, 
rice,  and  maise.    Pop,  250,000. 

Loo-choo,  a  group  of  islands,  36  in 
number,  tributary  to  China,  lying 
between  the  island  of  Formosa  and 
the  Japan  Islands.  The  principal 
island,  called  the  Great  Loo-Choo, 
about  60  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth,  has  a  fertile  soil  and  a  fine 
climate. 

Loodla'na^  a  fortified  town  and 
British  military  station  in  N.  Hindo* 
Stan,  on  the  SutleJ.    Fop.  20,000. 

Lopat^,  Cape,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Kamtschatka.— 51,  2  N. 
166,  46  E. 

Low  or  Dangerous  Archipelago,  an 
extensive  and  intricate  group  ofcoral 
reefs  and  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific,  to 
the  E.  of  the  Society  Islands. 

Luok'noto,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Oude  in  British  India,  on 
the  Goomty,  a  tributary  of  the  Gan- 
ges. It  is  noted  for  its  heroic  defence 
against  the  Sepoy  rebels  in  1857. 
Pop.  800,000.-26,  60  N.  80,  68  E. 

Luristan',  a  province  of  Persia.  Its 
capital,  Khorramabad,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  6000. 

Lu^zon,  the  principal  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  It  is  intersected 
by  high  mountains,  having  several 
active  volcanoes.  See  Philippine 
Islands. 

Lyftelton,  a  town  of  New  Zealand, 
E.  coast  of  Middle  Island,  on  Port 
Victoria. 

MACACO,  a  seaport  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese,  on  an  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Canton,  in  China.  Fop. 
80,000.-22,  24  N.  113,  30  E. 

Macas'sar  or  Mankas'ser,  a  town 
and  settlement  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  island  of 
Celebes,  with  a  strong  fort.  Pop. 
160,000.-5,  9  S.  119, 36  E. 

Macas'^sar,  Straits  of,  an  arm  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  separating  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Celebes. 

Madras^  the  capital  of  the  British 
possessions  in  S. Hindostan ;  it  stands 
on  a  flat  shore,  along  which  runs  a 
rapid  current,  with  a  violent  surf. 
Fort  St  George  is  a  strong  and  hand- 
some citadel.  Pop.  420,000.-13, 4  N. 
80,  14  E.  The  Madras  Presidency 
contains  132,090  square  miles.  Pop. 
22,437,000. 

Madu'ra,  a  fortified  city  of  Hin- 
dostan, in  the  S.  Camatic,  the  capital 
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of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
90,000.-9,  66  N.  78, 10  ^. 

Madu^ra,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  on  the  N.  £.  coast  of 
Java,  from  which  it  is  separated  bj 
a  narrow  strait.    Pop.  280,000. 

Mahannd^'df,  a  river  of  Central 
Hindostan,  which,  after  an  E.  course 
of  600  miles,  enters  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal by  nnmerous  mouths. 

Maima'tchin,  a  frontier  town  of 
Mongolia,  near  the  Russian  town  of 
Kiachta,  one  of  the  chief  places  of 
trade  between  Russia  and  China. 
Pop.  1600. 

Makallah,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  on 
its  S.  coast,  with  a  good  harbour. 
Pop.  4500.— 14,  31  N.  49,  6  £. 

Malabar',  a  maritime  province  of 
8.  Hindostan,  extending  1)K)  miles 
along  the  W.  coast,  between  Canara 
and  Cochin.    Pop.  1,616,000. 

Malac^ca,  a  town  of  the  Malay 
Peninsnla,  the  capital  of  a  British 
settlement  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
of  the  town,  12,000;  pop.  of  the  set- 
tlement, 64,000.-2, 14  N.  102, 14  E. 

Malac^ca,  Straits  o^  the  narrow 
■ea  separating  the  Malay  Peninsula 
from  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

Malay',  Malacca,  or  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula, a  country  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  connected  with  the  British 
provinces  on  the  north  by  the  isthmus 
of  Kraw.  It  is  about  760  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
120  miles,  and  is  traversed,  from  N. 
to  S.,  by  a  range  of  mountains,  from 
which  descend  numerous  streams. 
Its  shores  are  thickly  studded  with 
■mall  islands.  Malaya  Proper,  ex- 
tending from  r  20^  to  V  N.  Ut.,  is 
divided  among  several  small  native 
states,  besides  the  British  settle- 
ments of  Malacca  and  Province  Wel- 
lesley.  Estimated  area,  46,000  square 
miles.    Pop.  about  876,000. 

Mal'^divss.  a  cluster  of  small  coral 
Islands  in  tne  Indian  Ocean,  8.  W. 
from  Cape  Comorin.  Cocoa-nuts  and 
eowrie-shells  (the  latter  used  by  the 
Hindoos  as  money)  are  their  princi- 
pal produce.  Pop.  between  160,000 
andSOO/XX). 

Mal^wa,  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
to  the  8.  of  AJmere  and  Agra.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  has 
a  rich  soil  and  mild  climate,  Area, 
67,111  square  miles.    Pop.  6,469/)72. 

Manaar^  Oulf  o^  a  strait  separ- 
ating the  island  of  Ceylon  from  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan.  Across  it 
tons  a  narrow  ridge  of  rooks  and 


sandbanks,  termed  Adam's  Bridge, 
which  can  only  be  passed  by  boats. 

Manchoo^ria,  an  extensive  region 
of  Chinese  Tartary,  diversified  by 
mountain-ranges,  and  covered  with 
thick  forests.  1 1  is  the  country  of  the 
Manchoo  Tartars,  who  conquered 
China  in  1644,  and  are  still  masters 
of  that  countiy. 

Mandavee^,  a  seaport  of  Sindetio 
Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Cntch, 
having  a  flourishing  ti-ade  with  Ara- 
bia, Bombay,  and  the  Malabar  ooaat. 
Pop.  60,000.-22, 68  N.  69,  26  E. 

Mangalore'',  a  seaport  of  8.  Hin- 
dostan, the  capital  oi  the  province  of 
Canara ;  it  has  a  great  exi>ort  trade  in 
rice.    Pop.  80,000.-12, 64  N.  74, 66  E. 

Manilda,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  Philippine,  situ- 
ated upon  a  noble  bay  on  the  8.  W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Pop., 
including  the  suburbs,  140,000^-14^ 
86  N.  121,  2  £. 

Mani'sa,  anciently  Magnesia  ad 
Sipylum,  a  city  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  Sarabat ;  it  is  famous 
for  its  saffiron  groves.    Pop.  2000. 

Mansarowa'ra  or  Manasarova^'ra, 
a  lake  in  Tibet,  situated  in  a  high 
table-land,  and  considered  one  of  the 
most  sacred  of  all  the  Hindoo  places 
of  pilgrimage. 

Mar'agha,  a  walled  city  of  Persia, 
province  of  Azerbijan,  60  miles  8.  of 
Tabriz.    Pop.  about  16,000. 

Mar'din,  a  fortified  town  of  Diar- 
bekir,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on 
the  8.  declivity  of  Mount  Masioa. 
Pop.  20,000.-37,  26  N.  40, 16  E. 

Marqne'sas,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  8.  Pacific,  belonging  to  France. 
Their  general  Aspect  is  beautiful,  and 
their  soil  fertile.  The  natives  are 
strong,  tall,  and  well  formed.  Pop., 
including  the  neighbouring  group, 
named  the  Washington  Islands, 
40,000. 

Martaban^,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  having  Pegu  on  the 
N.  W.  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces 
on  the  8.  E. 

Martaban^  a  frontier  town  of  Pegn, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Saluen.  Pop.  6000.^— 
16,  82  N.  97,  86  E. 

Masulipatam",  a  seaport  of  Hindo- 
stan, in  the  province  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  noted  for  the  manufitctnre 
of  fine  chintz.  Pop.  80,000.-16, 9  N. 
81, 14  E. 

Mats'mai,  the  capital  of  the  Japan- 
ese Island  of  Jesso.    Pop.60/)00. 
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Mazanderan^  a  province  of  Persia, 
stretahing  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian. 

Mec'ca,  a  citj  of  Arabia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Hedjaz,  situ- 
ated in  a  narrow  valley.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Moham- 
med in  669,  and  is  venerated  by  the 
Hnssuhnans  as  their  Holy  City.  It 
contains  a  spacious  temple,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  Kaaba  or  shrine 
of  the  Prophet.  Mecca  is  still  the 
annual  resort  of  numerous  pilg^rims. 
Pop.  80,000.-21,  28  N.  40, 15  E. 

Medi^na,  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedjaz,  on  the  border  of 
the  Desert ;  it  is  held  sacred  among 
the  Mussulmans  as  containing  the 
tomb  of  Mohammed,  which  is  en- 
closed within  a  great  mosque.  Pop. 
10,000.-26, 15  N.  89,  80  E. 

Meerut^,  a  town  and  military  sta- 
tion of  British  India,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  85  miles.  N.  E.  of 
Delhi.  Here  the  Sepoy  mutiny  broke 
out  in  May  1867.    Pop.  29,000. 

Mein'der,  the  ancient  Meanfder,  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  which  flows 
westward  into  the  Archipelago. 

Mek'ran,  the  Gedr</sia  of  the  an- 
cients, the  S.  or  maritime  part  of 
Beloochistan ;  it  contains  extensive 
deserts. 

Mel1t>oume,  a  seaport  of  Australia, 
the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
on  the  beautiM  bay  of  Port  Phillip. 
Pop,  92,000.-87,  48  S.  144,  67  E. 

Me'nam  or  Mei'^nam,  a  river  which 
is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  mountains 
of  Yun-nan  in  China,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  800  miles,  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  below  Bankok. 

Me'nam-kong  or  Me-kong,  a  large 
river,  supposed  to  have  its  source 
in  the  mountains  of  Tibet ;  it  passes 
through  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yun-nan,  and,  after  traversing  Laos 
and  Camboja,  ftlls  into  the  Chinese 
Sea. 

Mer^gui,  the  capital  of  the  British 
province  of  Tenasserim,  in  the  East- 
em  Peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.    Pop.  8000. 

Mer'gui  Archipel^ago,  a  chain  of 
islands,  extending  about  160  miles 
along  the  coast  of  Tenasserim ;  the 
principal  are  St  Matthew  and  Domel. 

Mia'co,  a  city  of  Japan,  in  the 
island  or  Niphon,  the  ecclesiastical 
eapital  and  residence  of  the  Dairi. 
The  imperial  palace  and  many  of 
the  temples  are  magnificent  piles; 
the  town  is  the  seat  o?  various  manu- 


factures.    Pop.  476,000.-36.   8   N. 
186,  62  E. 

Mindana'^o,  the  most  S.  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  800  miles  in 
length.    See  Philippines. 

Mirzapore'',  a  cily  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Allahabad,  situated 
on  the  Ganges.  It  is  a  great  mart  for 
cotton,  and  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  80,000. 

Mo^cAa,  a  city  of  Yemen,  in  Ara- 
bia, the  principal  port  on  the  Red 
Sea;  it  is  noted  for  the  coffee  pro- 
duced in  its  vicinity.    Pop.  7000.- 
18,  20  N.  48, 12  E. 

Moluc'ca  Passage,  that  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  separates  the 
island  of  Celebes  from  the  island 
of  Gilolo. 

Moluc'cas  or  Spice  Islands,  a  groap 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  between 
Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  famous  for 
the  production  of  cloves.  The  chief 
islands  are  Gilolo,  Amboyna,  Coram, 
Temate,  and  Tidore.    See  Banda. 

Moncho'bo,  a  walled  tovm  of  Bir- 
mah,  situated  on  a  lake  27  miles  north 
fh)m  Ava. 

Mongolia,  an  extensive  region  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  the  native  country 
of  the  Mongols.  A  considerable  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  the  great  desert 
of  Gobi  or  Shamo. 

Moortan,  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Punjab,  N.  Hindostan,  situated  about. 
4  miles  E.  of  the   Chenab.     Pop. 
80,000.-80, 10  N.  71, 80  E. 

Moorshedabad'',  a  city  of  British 
India,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  of 
which  it  was  long  the  eapital.  Pop. 
147,000.-24,  10  N.  88, 16  E. 

Mo^'sul,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
rituated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tij^s,' 
nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.  On  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river  many  interesting  remains 
of  Nineveh  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered. Pop.  40,000.-86,  20  N. 
43,  OE. 

Mouk^den  or  Chin-yang',  the  cap- 
ital of  Leao-tong,  a  province  of 
Chinese  Tartary. 

Mourmein,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
a  British  province  in  the  Eastern  Pen- 
insula, at  the  mouth  of  the  Saluen. 
Pop.  17,000—16,  80  N.  97,  87  E. 

Mus'cat,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  Oman,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Perrian  Gulf.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  belongs 
to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  a  powerful 
native  chief.  Pop.  60,000.-23, 87  N. 
68,88E. 
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Mosh'ed,  a  fortified  city  of  Perria, 
the  capital  of  Khoraasan,  ritaated  in 
a  fine  plain.  Pop.  60,000.-  86,  18  N. 
fie,26E. 

Massendom'',  Cape,  a  bold  pro- 
montory of  Arabia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gnlf.  — 26,  24  N. 
66,84E. 

Maf  tra,  a  populous  town  of  Arabia, 
in  Oman,  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Muscat 

Mysore',  a  province  of  S.  Hindo- 
stan,  consisting  of  a  high  table-land, 
flrom  which  rise  a  number  of  lofty 
hills.  As  it  is  nearly  8000  feet  above 
the  sea,  its  climate  is  unusually  tem- 
perate and  healthy.  It  is  under  the 
government  of  a  native  njah,  depen- 
ent  upon  the  British.  Area,  80,886 
square  miles.    Pop.  3,000,000. 

Mysore^,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  the 
capital  of  the  Ra^ah  of  Mysore.  P. 
about  66,000.-12, 16  N.  76, 42  £. 

NAB^LOUS,  a  city  of  Palestine, 
in  a  fertile  valley,  near  the  site  of  the 
KuAeui  Shechem,  P.  8000.— 82, 15  N. 
8^18E. 

Nagn[>ore^  a  city  of  Central  Hin- 
dostan, with  considerable  manufS&o- 
tnres.  Pop.  111,000,-21,  8  N. 
79,10E. 

Man-chang^  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-si,  in  China,  on 
the  Kan-kiang ;  it  is  a  great  seat  of 
the  porcelain  manufacture.  Pop. 
300,000.-28,  36  N.  116,  0  E. 

Nangasa'ld,  a  seaport  of  Kinsiu, 
one  of  the  Japanese  Islands;  it  is 
the  principal  commercial  city  of 
the  empire.  Pop.  80,000.-32,  45  N. 
129,  62  E. 

Nankin^,  a  city  of  China,  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
still  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kiang-su ;  it  is  situated  near  the  8. 
bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  about 
100  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  com- 
municates by  the  Grand  Canal  with 
Fekin.  It  was  famous  for  a  pagoda  or 
porcelain  tower,  of  nine  stoiies,  200 
reet  high,  ascended  by  884  steps, 
which  was  destroyed  a  few  years  ago. 
Though  it  has  greatly  declined  since 
the  government  was  transferred  to 
Fekin,  it  is  still  considered  the  chief 
seat  of  learning  in  the  empire,  and 
is  noted  for  its  paper  and  silk  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  for  tlie  cottons 
bearing  its  name.  Pop.  about  400,000. 
-^2,  2  N.  118, 48  E. 

Nav'igators'  Islands,  a  g^up  in  the 
South  Pacific,  to  the  N.  E.  of  The 
friendly  Islands.    They  are  moan- ' 
tMinouB,  with  rich  and  well-wooded 


valleyi.  The  natirea  are  tall  and 
finely  formed,  bat  savage  and  Uvy 
dous. 

Ned'Jed,  the  largest  division  of 
Arabia,  including  nearly  all  its  cen- 
tral parts,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
a  high  table-land,  and  rude  pastoral 
valleys.  It  is  inhabited  by  Bed- 
ouins. 

Ne'grais,  Cape,  the  8.  W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  at  the 
western  mouth  of  the  Irrawady^ — ^16; 
2  N.  94, 12  E. 

NeilgAer'ries,  a  range  of  monni* 
tains  on  the  8.  of  Mysore  in  India. 
between  ll**  and  12"  N.  lat,  and  70* 
and  79"  E.  long.  Their  agreeable 
and  healthy  climate,  and  romantic 
scenery,  make  them  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  invalids. 

Nel^son,  a  province  of  New  2Se*- 
hind,  in  Middle  Island.  Gold  waa 
discovered  here  in  1867.  Pop. 
9272. 

NepauK,  a  native  state  of  N.  Hin- 
dostan, separated  from  Tibet  by  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  bodnded 
on  the  8.  by  the  provinces  of  Onde^ 
Bahar,  and  Bengal.  It  is  under  the 
government  of  a  n^ah.  Its  length 
from  W.  to  E.  is  600  miles;  Us 
breadth  160  miles.  Area,  64^600 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,940,000. 

Nerbud^da,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Onnd- 
wana,  and,  flowing  through  Malwa 
and  Gojerat,  falls  into  the  Gnlf  of 
Carabay,  after  a  course  of  760  miles. 

Ner'tchinsk,  a  town  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  on  the  Chilka,  an  afihient 
of  the  Amoor,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  rich  lead  and  silver  mines.  Pon 
8600. 

New  Brif ain,  an  island  in  the  8. 
Pacific,  between  6**  and  V  S.  lat.,  and 
148"  and  158"  E.  long.  The  inland 
parts  are  rocky  and  mountainous. 

New  Caledo^nia,  an  island  in  the 
8.  Pacific,  between  20"  and  28"  8.  lat, 
and  164"  and  167"  E.  long.  Its  lencth 
is  about  260  miles,  and  its  breadth 
80  miles.    It  belongs  to  France. 

Newcas'tle,  a  seaport  of  Australia, 
in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hunter,  in  the  vicinity  of  rich 
coal-mines.    Pop.  8819. 

New  Gnin^ea  or  Pap'^ua,  a  large 
island  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  extend- 
ing from  the  Moluccas,  in  a  8.  E. 
direction,  about  1200  miles,  its  width 
varying  from  18  to  600  miles.  It  is 
aepaxated  on  the  south  from  Ani»- 
i  iTalVBb  \)!y  *IotKk%  %tn\!c    \iL^«  Is 
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known  of  it  berond  the  coasts.  It 
rises  into  hills  of  considerable  height ; 
and  forests  of  palm  and  other  tall 
trees  give  proofof  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

New  Ket/nikB,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  S.  Pacific,  between  13"  and  20" 
8.  lat,  and  167"  and  170"  E.  long. 
They  are  mountainous,  well-wooded, 
and  fertile.  The  natives  belong  to  the 
race  of  Australian  or  Oceanic  negroes. 

New  Ireland,  an  island  to  the  N.  E. 
of  New  Britain,  from  >viiich  it  is 
separated  by  St  George's  Channel. 
It  has  a  length  of  200  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  14  miles.  New 
Hanover,  on  the  W.,  is  about  30  miles 
long  from  E.  to  W. 

New  Plyrn'outh,  a  province  of  New 
Zealand,  North  Island,  on  its  western 
coast  Near  it  is  Mount  Eg^ont, 
8888  feet  high.    Pop.  2660. 

New  Sonth  Wales.  See  Austra- 
lia, p.  233. 

New  Zea'land,  a  colonial  possession 
of  Great  Britain,  consisting  of  a  chain 
of  three  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  and 
the  soil  fertile,  producing  flax  and  fine 
timber  in  great  abundimce.  Wheat 
and  other  grains  and  vegetables  in- 
troduced by  the  colonists  are  very 
productive,  and  grazing  grounds  af- 
ford pasture  during  all  the  year. 
The  natives  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  civilisation.  In  1840,  New 
Zealand  was  erected  into  a  British 
colony.  The  government  is  vested  in 
a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a 
governor,  a  legislative  coundl  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  The  colony  is  di- 
vided into  seven  provinces,  each 
having  a  superintendent  and  council 
with  legislative  powers.  Auckland, 
on  Nortii  Island,  is  the  capitaL  See 
New  Zealand,  p.  236. 

Ngan-hoei,  a  province  of  China, 
traversed  by  the  Yang-tse-Uang. 
Ngan-king  is  the  capitaL 

Nicobar'  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
8.  E.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They 
are  hilly  and  covered  with,  wood,  but 
are  very  unhealthy.    Pop.  1000. 

Ningoo^'ta,  a  town  of  Manchooria,  in 
Chinese  Tartary.— 44, 20  N.  129, 10  E. 

Ning-po^  a  dty  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Che-kiang,  situated  on  a 
river  about  12  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
was  entered  by  the  British  without 
resistance  in  1841,  and  was  opened 
to  British  commerce  in  the  following 
year.    Pop.  200,000. 


NipAon^    See  Japak,  p.  229. 

Nishapoor',  a  city  of  Perda,  in  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  in  a  fine  val- 
ley, 40  miles  from  Mushed.    P.  8000. 

Nor'fo^k,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific, 
1200  miles  N.  E.  from  Sydney,  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  was  formerly  occupied  as  a 
penal  settiement,  and  is  now  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  tiie  mutineers 
of  the  Bounty,  who  were  brought 
here  from  Pitcaim's  Island,  in  1866. 

OB  or  Ob'i,  a  large  river  of  Asiatio 
Russia,  which  rises  in  the  Altai 
Mountains;  traverring  Siberia,  it  re- 
ceives the  Irtish,  and,  after  a  course 
of  2600  miles,  &lls  into  a  deep  inlet 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  called  the  Gulf 
of  Obi. 

Odeypore',  one  of  the  Rajpoot 
States,  in  W.  Hindostan.  Pop. 
133,000. 

OkAotsk^  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  E.  Siberia,  on  the  Sea  of  Olchotsk. 
Pop.  800.— 60,  20  N.  143, 13  E. 

Olym'pus,  a  mountain  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  S.  of  Bnisa ;  its  simi- 
mit,  9000  feet  high,  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 

O'man,  a  division  of  Arabia,  of 
which  the  Imam  of  Muscat  holds 
the  sovereignty.  It  extends  along 
the  eastern  coast  fh>m  Cape  Ras  al 
Had  to  Cape  Mussendnm,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Omsk,  a  fortified  town  of  W.  Sibe- 
ria, situated  on  the  Irtish.  Pop. 
11,300. 

Or^fa,  a  dty  of  Algezira,  in  Asiatio 
Turkey,  the  Edtafsa  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Urofthe  OhaMeea  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.    P.  80,000.— 37,  8  N.  38,  60  E. 

Oris^sa,  a  province  of  Hindostan. 
extending  along  the  coast  from  the 
Gk)davery  to  Bengal.  The  districts 
W.  of  Bengal  are  inhabited  by  a  wild 
race  of  Hindoos,  called  Oureas. 

Or'muz,  a  small  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gul^  once  a 
place  of  great  commerce. 

Oron'tes,  a  river  of  Syria,  which 
issues  from  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  of 
Damascus,  passes  Antioch,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

OsaOia,  a  seaport  of  Japan,  in  the 
island  of  Niphon ;  it  was  laid  waste 
by  an  earthquake  in  1864.  Pop. 
160,000.-34,  32  N.  136,  25  E. 

Ota'^go,  a  province  of  New  Zea- 
land, comprising  the  south  part  of 
Middle  Island.    \\.  "««&  Iq'qsA^^  >st 
1848.    Pop.ed44. 
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Otahel'te  or  Tahl'^tif  the  largest  of 
thH  Society  Islands,  consists  of  two 
peninsulas,  about  106  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  soil  on  the  low 
grounds  is  exceedingly  fertile;  and 
even  the  hills  are  covered  to  their 
summits  with  the  richest  verdure, 
or  with  forests  of  bread-fruit,  cocoap 
nnt,  and  banana.  In  this  island  the 
influence  of  Christianity  and  civili- 
sation has  been  established  by  the 
labours  of  British  missionaries.  Pop. 
6000. 

Oude  (Ood),  a  province  of  Hindo- 
stan,  to  the  E.  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Goomtv  and  Gogra ; 
and  its  surface  is  flat  and  very  fertile. 
It  was  governed  by  a  native  prince, 
with  the  title  of  king,  until  1856,  when 
It  was  annexed  to  the  British  terri- 
tory. Area,  28,738  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,970,000. 

Oujein',  a  fortified  dty  of  Central 
Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Malwa, 
situated  on  the  Sippra.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Oztfrn.  Pop. 
about  160,000. 

Our^ga,  a  town  of  Mongolia,  in  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  on  the  Tula.    P.  7000. 

Owhyhee^    See  Sandwich  Islands. 

Ox''us  or  Amoo',  a  large  river  which 
issues  from  Lake  Sir-i-kol,  N.  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh,  and,  flowing  through 
Bokhara  and  Khiva,  &lls  into  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  after  a  course  of  1300  miles. 

PADANG^  a  Dutch  settlement 
and  fort  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra. 
Pop.  10,000.-0,  68  S.  100,  20  E. 

Palembang',  a  town  in  the  E.  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  a  navigable 
river.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built 
on  rafts  anchored  near  the  banks,  and 
others  are  elevated  on  posts.  Pop. 
25,000. 

Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,  the 
andent  country  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  theatre  of  the  great  events  of  the 
Mosaic  and  Chrisnan  dispensations. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  and  on  the  north  by 
Sjrria.  Its  greatest  length  is  200 
miles;  its  breadth  100  miles.  Al- 
though a  mountainous  country,  it 
displays  in  general  a  luxuriant  fer- 
tility corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  "the  promised  land."  It 
was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  four 
provinces :  Judea,  in  the  south,  for- 
merly possessed  by  the  tribes  of 
Juda^,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon; 
SamariOf  in  the  middle^  by  the  tribe 
of  EphndiDf  and  part  of  the  tribe  of 


Manasseh ;  Galilee,  in  the  north ,  li^ 
the  tribes  of  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zeitm' 
lun,  and  Issachar;  and  Feraa,  on  th« 
east  of  Jordan,  by  the  tribes  of  fien- 
ben,  Gad,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Turkish  or  Ottoman  empire. 

Palk's  Strait  or  Channel,  sep*- 
rates  the  island  of  Ceylon  from  Hin- 
dostan. 

Palmy'ra,  the  Tadmor  of  Scrip* 
ture,  an  ancient  city  in  the  deaert  of 
Syiia,  the  splendour  of  which  is  ^JII 
attested  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
ruins.— 34, 18  N.  88, 18  E. 

Palmy'ras,  Point,  a  headland  of 
Hindostan,  on  the  Bay  of  BengaL — 
20,  41  N.  87.  9  E. 

Palate,  a  lake  in  Tibet,  to  the  8.  of 
Lassa,  presenting  the  sing^ilar  ap- 
pearance of  a  canal  five  miles  bcoad, 
surrounding  an  island  about  lOOmUes 
in  circumference. 

Pa'mir,  a  very  lofty  plateau  or 
mountain  ridge  in  Central  Asia, 
whence  flow  the  Oxus  and  other  great 
river*. 

Pap'ua.    See  New  Guinea. 

Paramafta,  a  town  of  Australia, 
in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  headof 
Port  Jackson,  16  miles  from  Sydney. 
Pop.  4600. 

Paropam^isan  Mountains.  Bee 
Ghor  Mountains. 

Pafna,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Babar, 
situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
It  has  a  great  trade.  Pop.  284j000.— 
26,  87  N.  86, 16  E. 

Pegu",  a  British  province  of  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  water^  by  the 
rivers  Irrawady  and  Sittang.  It  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  abounding  in  rice, 
and  containing  large  teak  forests. 

Pegu',  a  city  in  uie  province  of  the 
same  name,  now  much  decayed,  but 
still  adorned  by  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple.   Pop.  about  6000. 

Pei^o  or  White  River,  rises  In 
Mongolia,  passes  near  Pekin,  and, 
after  forming  a  junction  with  the 
Euho,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-tche- 
11.  In  June  1869,  a  British  and 
French  squadron  was  repulsed  by 
the  Chinese  forts  at  its  month,  but 
they  were  taken  by  an  allied  British 
and  French  force  in  August  1860. 

Pekin''  or  Peking",  the  capital  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  is  situated  in 
the  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  about  60 
miles  to  the  S.  of  the  Great  Wall. 
It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,— 
^  t\v«  *Ia,t\AX  va^  VN^A  QXvVosiXA  cities. 
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The  former  contains  the  imperial 
palace  and  gardens.  Pekin  is  about 
18  miles  in  c&cnmference,  surrounded 
by  lofty  walls,  and  divided  into  regu- 
lar streets.  In  October  1860,  it  sup- 
rendered  to  an  Anglo-French  force, 
when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  Britain  and  France  on  one 
ride,  and  the  Emperor  of  China  on 
the  other.  Pop.  estimated  variously 
at  from  700,000  to  2,000,000.-88, 64 
N.  116,28  £. 

Pelew'  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Pacific,  between  the  Philippine  and 
the  Caroline  Islands.  They  are  well 
wooded,  and  the  valleys  are  extremely 
fertile.  They  are  interesting  for  the 
visit  of  their  prince,  Lee  Boo,  in  1784, 
to  England,  where  he  died. 

Penang^  or  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  situated  off  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait.  It 
is  rich  in  tropical  productions,  is  very 
healthy,  and  has  lately  acquired  con- 
siderable commercial  importance. 
Pop.  60/)00.  George  Town,  the  capi- 
tal, has  a  pop.  of  20,000.--6y  25  N. 
100. 28  E. 

Per'gamos  or  Ber'gamo,  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  OaVeus,  once  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Bevela- 
tlon.    Pop.  15,000. 

Per'sian  Oulf,  an  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  separating  Persia  fcom  Aralna. 

Perth,  a  town  on  the  Swan  River, 
the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Western 
Australia.    Pop.  2600. 

Pesha^wur,  a  city  of  Afghanistan, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  watered 
by  the  Cabul,  and  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  Pop.  66,000.-84,  6  N. 
71, 10  E. 

Pe-tche-li'',  the  metropolitan  pro- 
vince of  China,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Great  Wall,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
gulf  of  Pe-tche-li,  an  inlet  of  the  Yel- 
low Sea. 

Phirippine  Islands,  an  extensive 
noup  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  lying  between 
V*  and  20"  N.  fat.,  and  117^  and  127° 
E.  long.  They  are  extremely  fertile 
in  rice,  sugan  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions, and  are  clothed  with  per- 
I>etaal  verdure.  A  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  runs  through  them,  and 
they  are  subject  to  violent  hurricanes 
and  earthquakes.  The  Philippines 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Bfaniarda  in  1565,  and  Btlll  belong  to 


them,  though  various  native  tribes 
remain  independent.  The  principal 
islands  are  Luson,  Mindanao,  Min- 
doro,  Samar,  Zebu,  Panay,  Negros, 
and  Palawan.  Area  estimated  at 
120,000  square  miles.   Pop.  4,000,000. 

Pitcaim'^s  Island,  a  small  island 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  inhabited 
until  1866  by  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty.— 26,  8  S. 
18, 8  E. 

Pondicher'ry,  a  town  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  the  capital  of  the 
French  settlements  in  Hindostan. 
Pop.  80,000.-11,  66  N.  79.  49  E. 

Fontia''na,  the  principal  Dutch 
settlement  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  Pop.  of  town  and 
district,  19,116.-0,  3  S.  109,  20  E. 

Poo'naA,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  Empire 
until  1818,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  British  India.  Pop.  100,000.-- 
18, 80  N.  78,  66  E. 

Port  Phillip,  an  extensive  bay  and 
harbour  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  in 
Australia. 

Po'^yang,  a  lake  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-si,  surrounded  by 
finely  wooded  hills.  Its  length  is  80 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  40  miles. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  See 
Penang. 

Prome,  a  town  of  the  Eastern  Pen< 
insula,  on  the  Irrawady.  Pop.  80,000. 
— 18,60  N.  95,18  E. 

Province  Wellesley.  See  Welles- 
ley,  Province. 

Pul'^icat,  a  maritime  town  of  Hin- 
dostan, at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  20  miles  N.  of 
Madras. 

Punjal/,  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Hindostan,  so  named 
from  the  five  rivers  by  which  it  is 
watered— the  Jelum,  the  Chenab,  the 
Ravee,  the  Beas,  and  the  SutleJ. 
They  rise  in  the  Himalaya,  and,  flow- 
ing through  the  Punjab,  unite  in  one 
stream,  which  falls  into  the  Indus. 
The  Pui^ab  was  annexed  to  British 
India  in  1849.    Pop.  11,000,000. 

QUANG-SF,  a  province  in  the  S. 
of  China,  to  the  W.  of  Quang-tung, 
bordering  on  Tonquin.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, and  contains  gold  mines. 
Qnei-ling  is  the  capital. 

Quang-tung^,  a  maritime  province 
in  the  S.  of  China,  traversed  by  con* 
siderable    rivers,   which,   wsrr^    \n 
transport  meT^\Aiid&»A  \a  ^«aiX»Qk^ 
its  capital. 
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Qoedah  (Ked'ah),  a  state  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  between  6"  4(Kand 
l**  N.  Ut,  and  99°  4(r  and  101<'  E. 
long.  Area,  about  4600  square  miles. 
Pop.  66,000. 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  a  group 
of  the  S.  Pacific,  between  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides;  most 
of  thera  are  of  volcanic  orig^. 

Queensland,  a  British  colony,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Australia^  to  the  N. 
of  New  South  Wales,  it  compre- 
hends the  districts  of  Moreton,  Bur- 
nett and  Wide  Bav,  Darling  Downs, 
Maranoa,  Leichard^  and  Port  Curtis. 
Its  capital  is  Brisbane. 

RANGOON'',  the  principal  seaport 
of  Pegu,  situated  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Irrawady,  about  26 
miles  firom  the  sea.  It  was  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  British  in  1862. 
Pop.  86,000.-16,  47  N.  96, 10  E. 

&as  al  Had,  a  cape  forming  the 
extreme  eastern  point  of  Arabia.— 22, 
88  N.  69,  66  E. 

Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf,  a  branch 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  dividing  Arabia 
ttom  Africa.  It  extends  above  1400 
miles  from  the  Straits  of  Babelman- 
deb  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  at  the 
W.  head  of  the  Gulf,  where  it  reaches 
to  within  60  miles  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
aOO  miles.  The  navigation  is  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  by  reason  of 
numerous  sand -banks  and  coral 
reefs. 

Resht,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  of  Persia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ghilan,  on  the  Caspian. 
Pop.  60,000.-87, 16  N.  49,  40  E. 

Rohilcnnd',  a  region  of  Hindostan. 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  so  named 
from  the  Rohillas,  an  Afghan  tribe, 
who  emigrated  thither  in  the  18th 
century. 

Romani'^a  Point,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
of  the  continent  of  Asia.— 1,  80  N. 
104.  20  E. 

Ros^'tak,  a  dLty  of  Oman,  in  Arabia, 
the  residence  of  the  Imam  of  Muscat. 
—28,  40  N.  66, 46  E. 

Rungpore^,  a  town  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  the  capital  of  Upper  As- 
sam, near  the  Brahmapootra. 

SAGJ7Aa.IEN  or  Tarakai'',  a  long 
and  narrow  island  off  the  E.  coast  of 
Asia,  separated  fit>m  the  mainland 
by  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  and  from  the 
Island  of  Jesso,  on  the  8.  by  the  strait 
of  La  Peronse.  The  southern  part 
of  the  island  belongs  to  Japan;  the 


northern  to  Rassia,  to  whidh  it  wai 
ceded  by  the  Chinese  in  1864. 

SagftaOien  Oo^a,  a  town  of  Aaiatio 
Russia,  on  the  Amoor.  Pop.  20,000. 
-60,  2  N.  126,  66  B. 

Sagftalien  River.    See  Amoor. 

Sai^gon,  a  fortified  city  of  th« 
Eastern  Peninsula,  in  the  province  <tf 
Cochin-China,  in  the  Em^re  of  An- 
nam.  Along  with  the  district  near 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Menam- 
Kong,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  it  haa 
lately  been  occupied  by  the  fWnch. 
Pop.  180,000. 

Saka'^ria,  the  ancient  SangafrUu,  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  S.  of  Angora,  and  ftdls 
into  the  Black  Sea. 

Salsetttf',  an  island  on  -the  W.  eoast 
of  Hindostan,  N.  of  Bombay  Island, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  eaose- 
way.  It  is  18  miles  long  by  18  broad, 
and  is  rich  in  Hindoo  antiquitiea. 
Pop.  60,000. 

Saluen''  or  Thaleain',  a  large  riyer 
of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  which  riaea 
in  Tibet,  flows  E.  through  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yun-nan  and  Birmah,  and 
dividingthe  British  province  ofP^n 
on  the  W.  from  Slam  and  the  British 
Tennasserim  Provinces  on  the  £., 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Martabuu 

Samarang^,  a  fortifled  seaport  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Java,  with  exten- 
sive commerce.  Pop.  22,000.— 6,67  &• 
lia  27  E. 

Samarcand^,  a  city  of  Bokhara,  in 
Independent  Tartary,  situated  hi  a 
fertile  plidn.  It  was  the  capital  and 
favourite  residence  of  Timur  toward! 
the  close  of  the  14th  century.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Sa'na,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  In 
Arabia,  with  a  great  trade  in  coffee. 
Pop.  40,000.-16,  22  N.  44,  80  E. 

Sand^wich  Islands,  a  group,  13  in 
nnmber,  in  the  N.  Pacific,  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  extending 
from  18"  eO'  to  22°  20^  N.  lat,  and 
from  164*  to  160'*  W.  long.  They  are 
fertile,  and  abound  with  the  trees 
and  other  productions  of  tropical 
climes.  In  Owhyhee  or  Hawaii,  Uie 
largest  of  the  islands,  are  Uiree  sto- 
pendons  volcanic  mountains,  Mowna 
Koa,  Mowna  Roa,  and  Kiraueah,  the 
first  rising  to  the  height  of  18,764 
feet.  Through  an  unhappy  misunder* 
standing  with  the  natives  of  Owhy- 
hee, Captain  Cook  here  lost  his  lift 
in  1779 ;  but  they  are  in  general  of 
a  mild  and  friendly  disposition,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  converted 
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to  Christianity.  Honolulu,  in  Wo»- 
hoo  Island,  is  the  capite^  of  the 
group.  Area,  estimated  at  6090 
square  miles.    Pop.  about  71,000. 

Sang-koi'',  a  river  of  the  E.  Penin- 
sula, rises  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yun-nan,  and  flowing  S.  W.,  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  by  several 
mouths. 

San-poo^,  a  river  of  Tibet,  which 
rises  near  the  source  of  the  SutleJ, 
and,  flowing  eastward.  Joins  the 
BraJimapootra. 

Sar'abat,  the  ancient  ffermus,  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna. 

Sar'awak,  a  country  on  the  W. 
eoftst  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  of 
which  Sir  James  Brooke  was  n^ah 
firom  1841  to  1868.  Pop.  of  Sarawak, 
the  capital,  12,000. 

Sari'',  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Mazanderan,  in  Persia.  Pop.  about 
16,000.-36, 82  N.  63, 16  E. 

Satta^ra,  a  city  of  W.  Hindostan, 
capital  of  the  British  province  of  Sat- 
tara,  68  miles  S.  of  Poonah,  with  a 
fortress  of  great  strength.  Area, 
10,222  square  miles.    Pop.  1,006,000. 

Scanderoon'  or  Alexandrefta,  a 
town  of  Syria,  the  port  of  Aleppo, 
on  a  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean^ — 
86, 86  N.  86,  8  E. 

Scn'tari  or  Skn'tari,  a  city  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  on  the  Bosporus,  oppo- 
site Constantinople.    Pop.  60,000. 

Senchn-en^,  a  fertile  province  of 
China,  bounded  by  mountains,  and 
traversed  by  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

Seistan^  a  province  of  Afghanistan ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  the 
Uelmund,  it  consists  of  arid  plains. 

Serampore^,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
on  the  Hoogly,  14  miles  above  Cal- 
cutta, long  the  chief  station  of  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  who  distin- 
golshed  themselves  as  translators  of 
the  Scurlptures  into  oriental  lan- 
guages.   Pop.  18,000. 

Serltel,  Mount,  a  mountain  of 
Arabia,  N.  W.  of  Mount  Sinai,  6760 
feet  high. 

Serinagnr'.    See  Cashmere. 

Serin^'gapatam',  a  strong  town  of 
Hindostan,  the  capital  of  Mysore 
under  Hyder  All  and  Tippoo  Sidb. 
It  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Cavery.  It  was  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  British  in  1799.  Fop. 
lO/XX).— 12,  26  N.  76, 44  E. 

Serf,  a  walled  town  of  Turkish 
Armenia.    Pop.  6000. 

SeVero,  Cape,  or  North  East  Cape, 


the  most  northerly  point  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
—78, 0  N.  104, 0  E. 

Sha'mo.    See  Gobi. 

Shang-hae^,  a  seaport  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-sn,  about  10 
miles  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Woo- 
sung  river;  it  is  one  of  the  ports 
which  were  opened  to  British  com- 
merce in  1842.  Pop.  about  120/)00.— 
81, 12  N.  121, 10  E. 

Shan-8i^  a  province  of  China,  to 
the  W.  of  Pe-tche-li;  it  is  moun- 
tainous, but  fertile. 

Shaurtung^,  a  province  of  China, 
S.  E.  of  Pe-tche-li,  terminating  in 
a  peninsula  stretching  into  the  Yel- 
low Sea. 

Shat  el  Ar'ab.    See  Euphrates. 

Shen-si',  an  extensive  and  moun- 
tainous province  of  China,  in  the 
N.  W.,  separated  from  Shan-si  on 
the  E.  by  tiie  Hoang-ho. 

Shikarpore',  a  commercial  town  of 
Sinde  in  Hindostan,  on  ttie  W.  of  the 
Indus,  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
trade.    P.d0,000.— 27,68 N. 68, SOB. 

Shiraz^,  a  city  of  Persia,  the  cap- 
ital of  Pars,  beautifully  situated 
amid  fine  gardens.  Here  Hafiz,  the 
Persian  ])oet,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1320.— Pop.  variously  estimated  from 
20,000  to  60,000—29,  87  N.  62,  44  E. 

Shns'ter,  the  capital  of  Khusistan, 
in  Persia,  on  the  Karoon.  Pop. 
10,000.-82,  0  N.  49, 0  E. 

Siam',  a  kingdom  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a 
fertile  valley  (between  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  watered  by  the  Menam) 
and  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  It  abounds  in  rice,  sugar, 
and  cotton,  and  its  fruits  are  aeUr 
cions.  Area,  190,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  6,000,000. 

Siam'  or  Yu'thia,  a  city  formerly 
the  capital  of  Siam,  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Menam. 

Siam',  Gulf  o^  a  great  bay  of  the 
Chinese  Sea,  to  the  £.  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Sibe'ria.  See  Asiatic  Russia,  p.227. 

Si'don  or  Sai'da,  an  ancient  city  of 
Phoenicia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, celebrated  in  sacred  and 
profane  history.  P.  6000.—^  84  N. 
86, 21  E. 

Si'lion.    See  Jaxartes. 

Sik'kim,  a  province  of  N.  E.  Hin> 
dostan,  betw^n  Nepaul  and  Bootan ; 
the  British  have  introduced  here  the 
culture  of  the  tea-plant.  Pop.  61,76& 
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Sikokf .    See  Japan,  p.  229. 

Simla,  a  mountainous  district  of 
N.  W.  Hindostan,  between  the  Sut- 
lej  and  the  Jumna,  with  a  station 
resorted  to  by  invalids  of  the  British 
army.    Pop.  of  district,  870,000. 

Si'nai,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  9300 
feet  in  height,  near  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea.  in  the  peninsula  between 
the  Gulf  of  Sues  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  Here  the  Law  was  de- 
livered to  Moses. 

Sind«,  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Indus, 
annexed  to  the  British  possessions 
in  1848.  It  extends  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  northward  to  the  Junction  of 
the  Chenab  and  Indus,  in  28"  60" 
N.  lat,  and  between  66*  87^  and  71**  W 
E.  long.  Length  from  N.  to  S.  about 
860  miles;  average  breadth,  200  miles. 
Area,  62,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,087,000. 

Si-ngan^  a  strongly  fortified  city 
of  China,  tne  capital  of  the  province 
of  Shen-si.    Pop.  about  800,000. 

Singapore',  an  island  belonging  to 
BritahL  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula :  it  is  about  27  miles 
in  length,  by  16,  its  greatest  breadth, 
and,  although  so  near  the  equator,  is 
exceedingly  healthy.    Pop.  67,600. 

Singapore',  a  seaport  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  above  island ;  it  is  now 
the  centre  of  extensive  commerce. 
Pop.  16,000.-1, 17  N.  108.  61  E. 

Sino'pe,  a  seaport  of  Anatolia,  on 
the  Black  Sea;  it  was  bombarded 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Russians 
in  1863.    Fop.  10,000. 

Sivas^  the  ancient  Sebayte,  a  city 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  capital  of  the 

Jashalic  of  the  same  name,  in  Asia 
iinor.  Pop.  27,000. 
Smyr'na,  an  ancient  dty  and  sea- 
port of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  claims 
the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Homer.  P.  160,000.-88,  26  N.27, 9  E 
Soci^etv  Iskmds,  a  group  in  the  S. 
Pacific,  of  which  the  chief  are  Otaheite 
or  Tahiti,  Raiatea,  and  Eimeo.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  produdng  cocoa-nuts, 
the  bread-fruit,  plantains,  etc.  The 
labours  of  the  British  missionaries 
have  brought  most  of  the  natives  to 
the  Christian  faith.    Fop.  20,000. 

Sol^iman  Mountains,  a  ridge  of  high 
mountains  in  the  E.  of  A^fnanistan, 
running  N.  and  8. 

SoKomon  Islands,  an  extensive 
gnmp  in  the  8.  Pacific,  between  6* 


and  12*  S.  Ut.,  and  164*  and  168* 
£.  long.  They  are  fertile  and  well 
wooded.  They  were  first  visited  by 
Mendana  in  1667. 

Soo-choo',  one  of  the  finest  dtiea  of 
China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-sn, 
situated  on  the  great  canal,  near  the 
lake  Tai.    Pop.  600,000. 

Sooloo''  Islands,  a  chain  of  islands 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  extend- 
ing from  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Bor- 
neo to  Mindanao.  The  natives  oarry 
on  an  active  commerce,  bat  are  in- 
veterate pirates.    Pop.  800,000. 

Sour,  the  ancient  Tyre,  a  seaport 
of  Syria,  once  a  great  commercial 
dty.  Sacred  and  profiuie  writers  vied 
with  each  other  in  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  magnificence  of  tlui 
'*  Queen  of  the  Sea.**  Pop.  6000.— 
88, 17  N.  86»  12  E. 

Sonrabay^a,  a  fiourlshing  seaport 
on  the  N.  £.  coast  of  Java,  witii  a 
strong  fort  and  a  fine  naval  arsenaL 
Fop.  130,000. 

Souracar'ta,  an  inland  town  of 
Java,  the  capital  of  a  native  king- 
dom.   Pop.  10,000.-7, 30  S.  110. 66  E. 

Sultani'ah,  a  dty  of  Irak-is)*°i^ 
in  Persia,  now  in  ndns. 

Suma'tra,  a  large  island  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  separated  firom 
the  Malay  Peninsula  by  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  and  frx>m  Java  by  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  It  extends  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  upwards  of  1000 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  166 ;  and  is  divided  by  the 
equator  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
Ranges*  of  mountains  run  thnmgh 
the  interior — Mount  Ophir,  in  xa» 
central  chain,  rising  to  the  hdgbt  of 
18,842  feet.  Between  these  ranges 
are  extensive  and  fertile  plams^ 
cleared  of  wood.  The  island  prodnees 
pepper,  rice,  camphor,  and  several 
valuable  woods,  and  contains  mines 
of  gold,  copper,  and  iron.  The  Duteh 
are  now  masters  of  all  the  territory 
south  of  the  equator.  The  chief  na- 
tive states  are  Acheen,  Siak,  the 
Batta  country,  and  Menankabow. 
Fop.  2,600,000. 

Sun'da,  Straits  of,  an  arm  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  90  miles  long,  separat- 
ing Sumatra  tram  J&ytL 

Sunderbunds.    See  Ganges. 

Suraf  ,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  on  the 
Taptee,  20  miles  ftt)m  its  month, 
with  a  large  export  trade.  Pop. 
150,000.-21, 1»N.  72, 48  E 

Sut^eJ,  a  large  river  of  Hindostan, 
the  most  eastern  of  the  five  rivers  of 
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the  Pui^ab.  It  issaes  from  the  Lake 
Rhawan,  in  Tibet,  17,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Descending  from  the  Him- 
alaya it  receives,  600  miles  from  its 
source,  the  Beas,  and  400  miles  be- 
low forms  a  junction  with  the  Indus. 

Syd'^nev,  the  capital  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  in  Australia, 
finely  situated  on  tlie  south  shore  of 
Fort  Jackson.  It  is  a  handsome 
town  and  has  an  extensive  trade 
which  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
harbour  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
safest  in  the  world.  Pop.  93,300.— 
^62  8.161, 17  E. 

Syr'ia,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
filmed  in  andent  history,  lying  along 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

TABARrA,  the  ancient  Tibe'rias, 
a  city  of  Palestine,  situated  on  the 
W.  uiore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
or  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1837. 
Pop.  4000. 

Tabriz'  or  Tabreez',  a  city  of  Per^ 
sia,  the  capital  of  Azerb^an,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  great  plahi,  on  the 
river  Aigi,  which  runs  into  Lake 
Urumiah.  Pop.  160,000.-38,  4  M. 
46,24E. 

Tad'mor.    See  Palmyra. 

Tai',  a  fine  lake  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kiang-su. 

Taiwan',  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Formosa,  on  the  W.  coast — ^23, 
8  N.  120, 32  E. 

Tai-yu'en,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Shan-si,  in  China,  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  particularly  in 
a  kind  of  carpets  resembling  those  of 
Turkev.— 88, 0  N.  112,  60  E. 

Tanjore',  a  fortified  city  of  the 
Camatic,  in  S.  Hindostan ;  it  has  a 
magnificent  pagoda,  and  is  a  seat  of 
Hindoo  learning.  Pop.  80,000.-10, 
50  N.  79, 16  E. 

Tap'tee,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Gund- 
wana,  and  falis  into  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
t>ay,  20  miles  below  Surat. 

Tar'sus  or  Tersoos',  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Oydnua,  the  ancient 
capital  of  OUictOf  and  the  birthplace 
ofStPauL    Pop.  80,000. 

Tartary,  Gulf  of^  a  part  of  the  sea 
of  Japan,  separating  the  island  of 
Saghidien  from  the  mainland  of 
Anitic  Russia. 

TashOiend,  a  town  of  Kokan,  in 
Independent  Tartary,  on  the  Jax- 
artes.    Pop.  about  40,000. 

Tas'mania.    See  pp.  234, 238. 

Tassisu'don,  the  capital  of  Bootan 


in  N.  E.  Hindostan,  in  a  fertile  val- 
ley.—27,  66  N.  89,  40  E. 

Tat'ta,  the  ancient  PatfaJa,  a  city 
of  W.  Hindostan,  in  the  province 
of  Sinde,  situated  near  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Indus,  about  66  miles  from  the 
sea.    Pop.  20,000.— 24, 44  N.  68,  0  E. 

Tau'ruB,  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains 
in  Asia  Minor;  the  most  elevated 
peak  is  18,100  feet  in  height. 

Tchan'y,  a  lake  of  W.  Siberia,  in 
the  province  of  Kolyvan.  Length 
66  miles ;  breadth  40  miles. 

TeAeran'  or  TeAraun',  the  capital 
of  Persia.  It  is  situated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Elburz,  near  tiie  ruins  of  the  andent 
BhagtB.  Pop.  120/)00.— 86.  42  N. 
61,  20  E. 

Tellicher'ry,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Hindostan,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
Pop.  20,000. 

Tenass'erim  Provinces,  the  name 
given  to  the  British  settlements  of 
Martaban,  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Tenaa- 
serim,  in  the  E.  Peninsula.  They 
consist  of  a  long  and  narrow  slip  of 
territory,  to  tiie  S.  of  Birmah,  between 
11"  and  ir  40"  N.  lat.,  measuring 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.  600  miles, 
and  in  breadth  from  40  to  80  miles. 

Ten'gri,  a  lake  in  Tibet,  80  miles 
long  and  40  broad. 

Ter'nate  Isle,  one  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  xuune.  It  is  fiunous 
for  its  nutmegs.    Pop.  170,000. 

Te'shoo  Lom'boo,  in  Tibet,  the 
seat  of  a  lama,  near  the  Bootan 
frontier.    Pop.  8000. 

TAian-shan',  or  the  Celestial  Moun- 
tains, a  range  of  lofty  mountains  in 
the  west  of  Mongolia. 

Tidor',  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  to  the  W.  of  Gilolo  and 
S.  of  Temate,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch.  It  is  densely  wooded;  its 
chief  product  is  spices. 

Tien-tBin",  a  dty  and  port  of  China, 
on  the  Peiho  river,  where,  in  June 
18S8,  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  France 
on  one  side,  and  the  Emperor  ot 
China  on  the  other.  These  treaties 
having  been  violated  by  the  Chinese, 
Tien-tsin  was  seized  by  the  Anglo- 
Frendi  army  in  August  1860;  and 
two  months  afterwards,  by  the  treaty 
of  Pekin,  it  was  opened  to  European 
trade,  along  with  other  five  poru 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
Yang^tse-kiang. 

Tiflis  or  Teflis,  the  capital  of 
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Oeorgla,  in  Aslatle  Russia,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Knr :  it  is  cele- 
brated for  ittt  hot  baths.  Pop.  60,000. 
—41, 41  N.  44,  60  E. 

Tl^gris,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  which  issties  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 
N.  of  Diarlwkir,  and,  after  pursuing 
a  coarse  of  800  miles  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Euphrates,  nnites  with  that 
river  above  Bassorah.  See  Eu- 
phrates. 

Ti^mor,  a  fine  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  about  800  miles  in 
length,  and  ftom  40  to  70  miles  in 
brradth.  Here  both  the  Dutch  and 
the  Portuguese  have  settlements^. 

Tfrnorlaut,  a  mountainous  island 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  £.  of 
Timor.    Its  length  is  90  miles. 

Tobolsk'',  the  capital  of  W.  Sibe- 
ria, situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tobol  and  the  Irtish.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  18,000.— 
68, 12  N.  68, 16  E. 

To'kat,  a  city  of  Sivas,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jekil- 
Irmak,  the  ancient  Iris.  It  has  an 
extensive  inland  trade.  Pop.  30,000. 
-40, 8  N.  86,  48  E. 

Tomsk,  a  town  of  W.  Siberia, 
situated  on  the  Tom,  above  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  Obi.  Pop.  18,000.— 
66,  29  N.  86, 10  E. 

Ton'ga.    See  Friendly  Islands. 

Tong-ttng^,  a  large  lake  of  China, 
in  the  province  of  Uoo-pe,  800  miles 
in  circumference. 

Tonquin  (Tonkeen^,  a  kingdom 
of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  compre- 
hended in  Cochin-China,  or  the  Em- 
pire of  Annam.  The  hilly  countrv 
bordering  on  China  is  said  to  be  rich 
in  the  predouB  metals. 

Tor'res  Strait,  on  the  N.  extremity 
of  Australia,  which  it  separates  from 
Papna  or  New  Guinea. 

Tos'a,  a  populous  city  of  JajMUi, 
in  the  island  of  Sikokf. 

Tranquebar',  a  fortified  seaport  of  S. 
Hindostan,  ou  the  Coromandel  coast, 
situated  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Cavery.    P.  12,000.-11, 1  N.  79, 60  E. 

Trar'anoore,  a  province  of  Hin- 
dosten,  forming  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  from  Co- 
ehln  to  Cape  Comorin.  Area,  4722 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,011,824. 

TreVisond,  the  ancient  Trape^ntu, 

a  dty  of  Turkish  Armenia,  on  the 

cout  of  the  Black  Sea.    It  is  a  place 

of  considerable  trade.   Pop.  80,CMO 


I 


Tricbinop'oly,  a  city  and  fortress 
of  S.  Hindostan,  in  the  Camatic, 
situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Cavery ;  in  its  vicinity  are  two  mag- 
nificent pagodas.  Pop.,  excluding  the 
garrison,  80/)00.— 10^  60  N.  78,  46  E. 

Trincomalee^  a  seaport  of  Ceylon, 
with  a  strong  fortress  and  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  situated  on  the  N.  £. 
coast.— 6, 33  N.  81, 14  E. 

Trip'oli,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
with  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
1^00.— ai,  26  N.  86, 60  E. 

Trivan'drum,  a  city  of  S.  Hindos- 
tan, the  capital  of  Travancore,  and 
the  residence  of  the  rajah.— 8^  29  N. 
76,  66  E. 

Tsi-nan^,  a  city  of  China,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  with 
manufactures  of  cheap  and  durable 
silk. 

Turfan',  a  town  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  to  the  north  of  Lob  Nor. — 42, 
40  N.  89, 46  E. 

Turkestan^,  a  name  of  Independent 
Tartary,  as  the  original  seat  of  the 
Turkish  nation. 

Turon",  a  seaport  of  Cochin-Chlna, 
on  a  fine  bay. 

URAL  Mountains  and  River.  Bee 
Russia  in  Europe,  p.  174. 

UrgAeni',  a  town  of  Independent 
Tartary,  in  the  province  of  Khiva, 
about  6  miles  fr(Hn  the  Oxus.  Pop. 
8000. 

Uru'^miaA,  a  lake  of  PersiiL  in  the 
province  of  Azerbijan,  86  miles  long 
and  26  broad,  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
treme  saltness. 

VAN,  a  salt  lake  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia. Its  greatest  length  is  70 
miles,  its  breadth  about  28  miles. 

Van,  a  strongly  fortified  dity  of 
Turkish   Armenia,  on  the  lake  to 
which  it  gives  name. 
—88,  83  N.  43,  42  E. 

Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Vellore",  a  town  and 
ress  of  the  Camatic,  in  S.  Hindostan^ 
situated  on  the  Palar. 

Victo'ria  (formerly  called  Aus- 
tralia Felix,  Port  Phillip  District  or 
Phillipsland),  a  British  colony,  eom- 

E rising  all  the  part  of  Australia 
.  of  the  river  Murray,  and  E.  of 
South  Australia.  Estimated  area 
80,000  square  miles.  Pop.  606,000k 
See  Australasia,  p.  288. 

Yicto^ria,  South,  a  large  tract  In 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  discovered  by 
ftVt  3ttxn«%  Rosa  in  1841.  It  extends 
ttomW  Xo W  %.\a\..,«sA Na Va.  uaf 


Pop.  20,000. 

Seep.  284. 
strong  fort- 
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It  is  extremely  rocky  and 
ind  covered  with  deep  snow. 
ns  an  active  volcano,  Mount 
12,400  feet  high. 
ya,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
in,  about  3000  feet  high,  be- 
«  and  24"  N.  lat.  and  74°  and 

Qg. 

ftpatam',  a  seaport  of  Hin- 
on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
tal  of  a  district  of  the  same 

the  Northern  Circars.— 17, 

16  E. 

lang',  a  city  of  China,  the 
)f  the  province  of  Hoo-pe, 
6n  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  F. 
-SO,  40  N.  114,  20  E. 
LESLEY,  Province,  a  BriUsh 
at  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Peninsula,  opposite  Penang 
se  of  Wales'  Island.  Area, 
re  miles.  Pop.  91,000. 
ngton,  a  province  of  New 

in  the  S.  of  North  Island. 
(00. 

sor,  a  town  of  Australia,  in 
nth  Wales,  on  the  Hawkes- 
miles  from  Sydney.  P.  8400. 
THUS,  an  ancient  city  of 
inor,  containing  interesting 
es,  some  of  which  have  been 
to  this  country  and  placed  in 
ish  Museum. 

UTSK,  a  town  of  E.  Sibe- 
:he  W.  bank  of  the  Lena,  a 
lart  for  furs.  Pop.  4600. — 
129,  40  E. 

•tse-kiang^,  the  largest  river 
has  its  source  in  the  moun- 
Pibet,  traverses  all  the  great 
>rovinces  of  China,  and,  after 

of  3200  miles,  falls  into  the 

)cean,  about  100  miles  below 

By  the  treaty  of  Tieu-tsin, 

its  waters,  as  far  as  Hankow, 

sned  to  European  trade. 


YarTcand,  a  city  of  Chinebe  Tap- 
tary,  the  capital  of  Little  Bucbaria. 
It  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
in  a  fertile  plain ;  and  is  the  centre 
of  the  inland  trade  of  China  with  W. 
Tartary.  Pop.  160,000.-38,  20  N. 
76, 8  E. 

YarHcand,  a  river  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary, which  rises  in  the  Mouz  Tagh, 
and,  running  eastward,  falls  into  Uie 
Lake  of  Lob. 

Yellow  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  China  and  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Corea,  terminating  in  the 
Gulfs  of  Pe-tche-li  and  Leao-tong. 

Yemlx),  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  on 
the  Red  Sea ;  it  is  the  port  of  Me* 
dina.  Pop.  6000.  — 24,  15  N.  88^ 
22  E. 

Ye^'men,  the  Arabia  Felix  of  an- 
tiquity, the  S.  W.  province  of  Arabia, 
bordering  apon  the  Red  Sea;  its 
hills  are  covered  with  coffee  and  other 
aromatic  plants. 

Yenisei,  a  large  river  of  Siberia, 
which  issues  from  the  mountains  to 
the  S.  W.  of  Lake  Baikal,  unites  with 
the  Angara  above  Yeniseisk,  and 
flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Yeniseisk,  a  town  in  Eastern  Si- 
beria, on  the  Yenisei,  below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Angara.    Pop.  6000. 

Yezd,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  S.  W. 
of  Khorassan,  with  a  flourishing  trade 
and  silk  manufactures.  Pop.  50,000. 
—52, 10  N.  66,  0  E. 

Yun-nan',  a  mountainous  province 
of  China,  in  the  S.  W.  frontier. 

Yun-nan',  the  capital  of  the  Chin- 
ese province  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated on  a  large  lake. 

ZAISANa^  a  lake  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  near  the  frontiers  of  Sibe- 
ria, traversed  by  thei  Irtish. 

Zur^rah,  Lake  of,  in  Afghanistan, 
on  the  borders  of  Khorassan. 
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uded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic  i 
the  Southern  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
ea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  area  is  estimated 
ut  12,000,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  con- 
id  to  be  about  200  millions. 
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Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Northern  Africa,  or  Barbary  States,  com- 
prehending 

Morocco Morocco,  Fez. 

Algeria Algiers. 

Timis Timls. 

Tripoli  and  Barca Tripoli. 

Western  Africa,  including  Upper  and  f  Fort  St  Loais,  Bathurst, 

Lower  Guinea \  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Loanda. 

Southern  Africa Cape  Town. 

Eastern  Africa Mozambique,  Zanzibar. 

North-Eastem  Africa,  including 

Egypt Cairo,  Alexandria. 

Nubia Khartoum. 

Abyssinia Grondar. 

Central  Africa ^^^*  Timbnctoo,  Fundah, 

Sackatoo,  Kano,  Kouka. 

Islands.  —  Madeiras,  Canaries,  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
Fernando  Fo,  Princess  Island,  St  Thomas,  Ascension,  St 
Helena,  Madagascar,  Comoro  Isles,  Reunion  (formerly 
Bourbon),  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Socotra. 

Gulfs  and  Bats.  —  Sidra,  Cabes,  Tunis,  Guinea  (in 
which  are  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the  Bight  of  Biafr^), 
Saldanha,  Table,  False,  Algoa,  Delagoa,  and  Sofala  Bays ; 
the  Red  Sea. 

Stbaits.  —  Gibraltar,  Babelmandeb,  Channel  of  Mo- 
zambique. 

Isthmus. — Suez. 

Capes. — Bon,  Spartel,  Cantin,  Bojador,  Blanco,  Verde, 
Falmas,  Formosa,  Lopez,  Negro,  Good  Hope,  Agulhas, 
Corrientes^  Delgado,  Guardafui. 

Mountains. — ^Atlas,  Kong,  Jebel  Eumri  or  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  Cameroons,  Nieuwveld  Mountains  (Cape 
Colony),  Mountains  of  Lupata,  Kilimandjaro  and  Kenia 
(near  the  equator),  the  Abyssinian  Mountains,  Peak  of 
Teneri£fe  (Canaries). 

Rivers. — The  Nile,  Niger  or  Quorra,  Senegal,  Gambia, 
Rio  Grande,  Agobay,  Zaire  or  Congo,  Coanza,  Orange  or 
Gariep,  Zambezi. 

Lakes. — Chad,  Dembea,  Victoria-Nyanza,  Tanganyika 
(or  Uniaraesi,  or  Ujijii),  Nyanyizi-Nyassa,  Shirwa,  NgamI, 
DUolo,  Maravi  or  l^yra. 
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SEMARK8. 

Africa  extends  from  37**  20'  N.  to  34"  50'  S.  lat.,  and  from 
17**  32'  W.  to  51**  22'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  Cape  of 
Gk)od  Hope  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Tmiis,  is 
abont  5000  miles;  its  breadth,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  abont  4700.  It  forms  a  vast  peninsnla,  separated 
from  Europe  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  Asia  by  the  Isthmns  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea. 

In  extent  and  population,  Africa  holds  the  third  rank  among 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  globe ;  but  is  the  lowest  in  politi- 
cal and  moral  importance.  The  knowledge  of  this  continent 
possessed  by  the  ancients  was  extremely  limited,  scarcely  ex- 
tending beyond  the  northern  states ;  its  interior  is  still  imper- 
fectly known,  and  was  till  lately  a  blank  in  the  map  of  the  world. 
The  enterprise  of  modem  trayellers  has  overcome,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  obstacles  presented  by  a  burning  climate,  extensive 
deserts,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  natives.  A  considerable 
extent  of  Central  Africa  has  been  found  to  be  more  fertile, 
better  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by  milder  races,  than  some  of 
the  countries  previously  known.  Great  part  of  the  interior  ia 
still  unexplored.  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  the  northern  states, 
attained  in  ancient  times  a  high  degree  of  civilisation ;  but  they 
now  present  few  traces  of  their  former  refinement. 

Various  distinct  races  people  this  continent.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  appear  to  have  come 
from  Syria  and  Arabia.  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  Phoeniciaa 
colony,  and  other  regions  of  the  north  were  peopled  by  Modes, 
Persians,  and  Armenians.  In  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  subdued  the  north  of  Africa ;  and 
their  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Moors,  constitute  a  great 
part  of  the  existing  population.  Central  and  Western  Africa, 
from  Senegal  to  the  Equator,  are  occupied  by  the  Negroes, 
apparently  a  distinct  and  indigenous  race.  The  east  coast, 
northwards  to  the  Equator ;  the  west  coast,  from  the  Equator 
to  Cape  Negro ;  and  part  of  the  interior,  are  inhabited  by  the 
Caffi-es,  a  tribe  resembling  the  Negroes,  but  with  features  less 
flat.  The  south-west  coast,  from  Cape  Negro  to  Cape  Agulhas, 
and  part  of  the  interior,  are  peopled  by  the  Hottentots  or  Bush- 
men, a  distinct  race,  inferior  to  both  Negroes  and  Caffres. 
Nearly  all  the  races  of  Africa  are  in  a  state  of  barbai\sav\  '^xVSx. 
a  few  exceptions,  they  are  either  MokiamtnfidL&xi.'&  ot  \^>s^\fo^s^ 
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EXERCISES. 


How  is  Africa  bounded?  Wbat  is  its  extent  in  scjiiare  miles? 
What  is  its  population  ?  What  are  its  countries,  its  islands,  gulfs 
and  bays,  straits^  isthmus,  capes,  etc  Between  what  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude  is  Africa  situated?  What  are  its  length  and 
breadth  ?  What  is  its  form  ?  What  rank  does  it  hold  among  the 
great  divisions  of  the  globe  ?  To  what  extent  did  the  ancients  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  this  continent  ?  What  obstacles  have  moaem 
travellers  overcome  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  territories  thej 
have  explored  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  Ethiopia,  E^ypt,  and 
the  nortnem  states,  in  ancient  times  ?  From  what  countries  do  the 
Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Carthaginians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
north  appear  to  have  sprung?  By  what  people  are  the  central  and 
western  regions  of  Africa  occupied  ?  What  part  of  the  continent  is 
inhabited  by  the  Caffires  ?  In  what  features  do  they  resemble  and 
differ  from  the  Negroes?  By  what  race  is  the  south-west  coast  of 
Africa  peopled  ?    What  is  the  general  character  of  the  natives  ? 


BARBARY. 

states.  Chief  Towns. 

Morocco  or  Marocco : 

Morocco  Proper Morocco,  Mogadore. 

Fez Fez  or  Fas,  Mequinez,  Tetnan, 

Ceuta,  Tangier,  Sallee. 

Bus Taroudant,  Tedsi. 

Draha Tatta. 

Begelmessa. Segelmessa. 

Tifilet Tafilet. 

Algeria Algiers,  Oran,  Tremezen,  Bona, 

Constantine. 

Tunis Tunis,  Eairwan,  Cabes. 

Tripoli , Tripoli,  Mesurata. 

Barca • Dema,  Bengazi. 

Fezzan Mourzouk,  Sokna. 

Gulps  and  Bays.— Sidra,  Cabes,  Tunis. 
Capes. — ^Bon,  Spartel,  Cantin,  Nun. 
Mountain.— Atlas. 

Rivers. — Mahala  or  Mulwiah,  Mejerdah. 
Lakes.— Faroon  or  Lowdeah  {Tritonia  Palus),  Shott 
Molrir. 

Barbary  extends  from  23°  30'  to  ST*  N.  lat.,  and  from  12*  SC 
W.  to  26**  E.  long.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  2600 
miles ;  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  varies  from  about  150  to  550 
mileB. 

Of  Barbary,  or,  as  some  gQOg;T«^\\eT«  \vks^  \&rKv^  \t^  the 
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region  of  Mount  Atlas,  that  eztensiye  chain  of  mountains  is 
the  most  remarkable  feature.  The  low  land,  between  this 
range  and  the  sea,  varying  from  30  to  150  miles  in  breadth, 
is  watered  by  many  streams  from  the  hills,  and  is  in  general 
extremely  fertile.  Its  agricultural  products  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  Europe;  its  fruits  are  superior. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  dromedary,  the  mule,  and  the 
ass  are  chiefly  employed  in  labour.  The  Barbary  horse  is 
famed  for  its  lightness  and  beauty  of  form.  The  fleeces  of  the 
sheep  are  in  general  coarse  and  hairy,  except  those  of  Morocco, 
some  breeds  of  which  produce  very  fine  wool. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  Uie  lion  (here  remarkable  for 
strength  and  ferocity),  the  panther,  the  hyena,  the  jackal,  and 
the  antelope  or  gazelle.  Serpents,  scorpions,  and  locusts,  are 
scourges  with  which  Barbary  is  peculiarly  infested. 

The  ridges  of  Mount  Atlas  yield  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
antimony.  Iron,  lead,  and  copper  abound  in  Algeria.  The 
plains  are  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  saline  substances, 
while  the  lakes  are  nearly  as  salt  as  the  sea.  Salt  springs  are 
more  numerous  than  fresh,  and  there  are  hills  composed 
entirely  of  salt.  Nitre  is  found  in  many  places.  Hot  springs 
and  streams  occur  in  various  districts. 

This  part  of  Africa  was  distinguished  in  ancient  history. 
Carthage,  the  first  commercial  state  of  antiquity,  long  dis- 
puted with  Home  the  empire  of  the  world.  After  its  fall,  th^ 
northern  provinces  of  Africa  became  the  granary  of  Italy. 
Under  the  Saracen  princes,  Barbary,  especially  Fez,  acquired 
unusual  lustre.  Its  different  states,  long  sunk  in  tyranny  and 
oppression,  have  greatly  declined  in  importance ;  their  mari- 
time strength,  for  ages  exerted  only  in  piratical  excursions, 
has  now  been  destroyed.  The  French  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Algiers  in  1830,  and  have  since  gradually  extended  their 
authority  over  the  whole  state,  which  they  have  divided  into 
three  provinces — Algiers,  Constantino,  and  Gran.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  other  Barbary  States  is  despotic,  and  the  re- 
ligion Mohanmiedan. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  states  and  towns  of  Barbary?  Name  the  chief 
rivers  and  lakes.  Name  the  gulfs  and  bays.  What  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  Barbary?  What  is  the  general  extent  of 
the  low  land  lying  between  Mount  Atlas  and  the  sea  ?  What  is 
the  quality  of  the  soil  ?  What  are  its  produeta?  "WYyaX.  ^wackSsJcka 
BiiimaJB  are  cbieBy  employed  in  Uboui?     ¥ot  'sv'VaX  S&  VXi^^^a^ 
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baxT  horse  filmed?  Is  there  anjrthing  remarkable  abont  the  sheep 
of  Barbary  ?  What  are  the  principal  wild  animals  ?  With  what 
Is  BarhuT-  pecaliarly  infested  r  What  metals  does  the  Atlas  range 
of  mountains  yield?  What  metals  are  found  in  Algeria?  For 
what  are  the  plains  remarkable?  Was  Barbarj  distinguished  in 
ancient  history?  What  state  disputed  with  Rome  the  empire  of 
the  world?  What  advantage  dia  Italj  afterwards  derive  from 
these  African  provinces  ?  (J nder  what  princes  did  Barbaiy  accmire 
unusual  lustre  ?  In  what  was  the  maritime  strength  of  the  Bar- 
bary States  for  ages  exerted  ?  What  nation  has  colonized  Algeria  ? 
What  are  the  government  and  the  religion  of  the  other  Bturbary 
SUtes? 
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Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 
Benegambia,  comprismg  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Senegal,  the  Gam- 
bia, and  the  Bio  Grande Bathurst,  Fort  St  Louis. 

Upper  Guinea,  containing 

Sierra  Leone Freetown. 

Liberia  and  Grain  Coast Monrovia. 

Ivory  Coast Lahou. 

Gk>ld  Coast Cape  Coast  Castle,  El  MfauL 

Slave  Coast Whydah,  Badagry. 

Ashantee Coomassie. 

Dahomey Abomey,  Ardrah. 

Benin Benin,  Wari. 

Old  Calabar Bongo  or  Old  Calabar. 

Lower  Guinea,  containing 

Biafra. Biafra. 

Loango...... Loango. 

Congo St  Siuvador. 

Angola St  Paul  or  Loanda. 

Benguela. St  Felipe  de  Benguela. 

Gulfs. — Guinea,  Benin,  Biafra. 
Rivers.  —  Senegal,  Gambia,   Rio    Grande,    Niger    or 
Qaorra,  Agobay,  Zaire  or  Congo,  Coanza. 

BEXARK8. 

Senegambia  is  the  name  given  by  geographers  to  the  line  of 
coast  between  the  parallels  of  10*^  and  17**  N.,  watered  by  the 
great  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande.  Its  boundaries 
are  ill  defined,  but  it  may  be  held  as  extending  about  700  miles 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  500  miles  from  W.  to  E.  From  the 
southern  border  of  the  Sahara  to  the  frontier  of  Guinea,  the 
country  is  in  general  fertile,  and  traversed  by  large  rivers,  on 
the  bulks  of  which  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant;  forests  of 
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oocoa- trees,  mangoes,  palms,  bananas,  tamarinds,  citrons, 
oranges,  and  pomegranates,  affording  evidence  of  the  depth  of 
the  soiL  The  monkey  bread-fhiit  tree,  or  heubab,  is  of  snch  a 
size  that  its  trunk  is  hollowed  into  chambers,  within  which  are 
sospended  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  shea  or  batter-tree,  the 
mimosa,  and  the  caoutchouc  trees  grow  here.  Maize,  rice, 
yams,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  cultiyated. 

The  Mountains  of  Kong  extend  from  the  source  of  the  Niger 
almost  due  east,  until  they  approach  that  great  riyer  near  its 
junction  with  the  Ghadda.  The  Gameroons  Mountains  rise 
from  the  Bay  of  Biafra  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet. 

The  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  elephant,  hippopotamus,  alligator, 
rhinoceros,  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  hyena,  jackal,  giraffe,  zebra^ 
antelope,  deer,  and  monkeys,  are  found  in  these  regions.  The 
boa-constrictor  and  other  serpents  lurk  amid  the  lank  Tegeta- 
tion ;  yenomous  insects  and  clouds  of  locusts  sometimes  infest 
the  air,  and  spread  devastation  far  and  wide.  Birds  of  splen- 
did plumage,  such  as  the  aigprette,  and  various'  species  of  paro- 
quets, swarm  in  the  woods. 

The  British  have  settlements  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  Ghimbia, 
and  on  the  Qold  Coast,  maintained  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Liberia,  founded  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  became  an  independent  republic  in  1848. 
The  French  have  settlements  at  St  Louis  on  the  Senegal,  at 
Fort  Goree  near  Cape  Verde,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
Dutch  have  settlements  on  the  Guinea  coast ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese have  settlements  as  well  in  Senegfunbia  aa  along  the 
coasts  of  Lower  Guinea.  Of  the  native  kingdoms,  the  best 
known  are  Ashantee  and  Dahomey.  The  chief  exports  from 
Western  Africa  are  gold,  ivory,  and  palm-oil ;  the  transport  of 
slaves,  though  prohibited  and  severely  punished,  is  still  carried 
on  to  too  great  an  extent. 

EXEB0I8ES. 

What  countries  and  towns  does  Western  Africa  comprehend? 
What  are  the  principal  rivers  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  cotrntiy 
between  the  Sahara  and  Guinea?  What  species  of  trees  abouna 
here  ?  What  great  tree  grows  here  ?  What  plants  are  cultivated  ? 
Name  the  principal  mountains.  What  wild  animals  are  found  in 
this  country?  By  what  reptiles  and  insects  is  it  infested?  What 
is  remarkable  about  the  burds?  Mention  the  British  settlements 
in  Western  Africa.  Name  those  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Portu- 
guese. What  settlement,  founded  by  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
has  become  an  independent  republic  ?  What  are  the  best  known 
native  kingdoms?  What  are  the  chief  exports  from  Western 
Africa  ?    £  the  slave-trade  still  carried  on  to  any  extent  ? 
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Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

British  Poflsessions: 

Cape  Coioaj, Cape  Town,  Graham's  Town. 

Natal Pietermaritzborg,  D'Urban. 

British  Kaffi-aria King  William's  Town. 

Kafi&aria  or  Kafferland Butterworth,  Bunting. 

Goimtr7  of  the  Hottentots.... Ondonga,  Bethany,  Jemaalem. 
Coimtr7  of  the  Bo8huanas....Lattakoo,  Kurreechanee. 

RiTERS.  —  Orange  or  Gariep,  Bufialo,  Olifant,  Great 
Fiah,  Great  Kei,  Tugela. 

Bays. — Walvisch,  Santa  Cruz,  St  Helena,  Saldanba, 
Table,  False,  St  Sebastian,  Plettenberg,  St  Francis,  Algoa, 
Fort  Natal,  Delagoa. 

Capes. — ^Paternoster,  Good  Hope,  Agulhas,  Delgado  or 
Seal. 

Mountains. — Nieuwveld  Mountains,  Table  Mountain. 

BEMARKS. 

The  British  possessions  of  Cape  Cobny,  Natal,  and  British 
Kaffiraria,  with  their  dependencies,  occupy  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  African  continent,  stretching  about  900  miles 
in  length  fh>m  £.  to  W.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  about 
100  to  400  miles.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  240,000  square 
miles.  The  population  is  conjectured  to  be  about  750,000,  of 
whom  less  than  a  half  are  Europeans,  the  rest  being  Hotten- 
tots, Kaffers,  and  a  mixed  race,  partly  native,  partly  European. 
The  territory  round  the  Cape  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch  in 
1650.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Britain  since  1806. 
Natal  was  erected  into  a  colony  in  1845,  British  Kaffiraria 
in  1860. 

Ela£fraria  or  Kafferland  stretches  along  the  south-eastern 
ooast,  between  British  Kaffraria  and  the  Cape  Colony  on  the 
west,  and  Natal  upon  the  east.  It  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  is  covered  with  wood,  and  intersected  by  savannas. 
It  is  inhabited  by  the  Kaflbrs,  a  fierce  pastoral  race,  but  brave, 
frank,  and  independent. 

The  Country  of  the  Hottentots  lies  along  the  western  ooast, 
between  the  Orange  River  on  the  south,  and  Benguela  on  the 
north.  The  inhabitants  are  probably  the  most  degraded  of  all 
the  African  tribes.  They  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  living 
ehiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  or  on  the  spoils  of  the 
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chase.  They  have  no  towns,  unless  that  name  be  given  to  the 
clusters  of  hovels  or  kraals^  of  which  the  chief  are  Jerusalem, 
Bethany,  Wesley  vale,  Damara,  and  Ondonga. 

To  the  north  of  the  British  settlements  lies  the  Country  of 
the  Boshuanas,  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  race,  less  vigorous 
and  intrepid  than  the  Kaffers,  but  more  industrious,  having 
towns  of  considerable  extent. 

In  the  native  countries,  cattle-rearing  is  the  chief  branch  of 
rural  industry.  Some  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  are  very  productive.  The  com  and  fruits  are  excellent, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  great  brilliancy  and  fragrance.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale ;  one  vineyard  at  the  foot  of 
Table  Mountain  has  long  been  celebrated  for  yielding  the  wine 
called  Constantia.  Gold  and  copper  have  been  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orange  River.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the 
lion,  the  hyena,  the  zebra,  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the 
giraffe,  the  porcupine,  and  various  kinds  of  serpents. 

EXERCISiS. 

Into  what  territories  may  Southern  Africa  be  divided  ?  Name 
the  chief  towns  and  rivers.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions ?  What  is  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  ?  By  whom 
was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  first  colonized?  When  did  it  finally 
nass  into  British  hands  ?  In  what  ^ears  were  Natal  and  British 
Kaffiraria  erected  into  British  colonies?  Where  is  KafEraria  or 
Kafferland  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  Kaffers  ?  Describe  the 
situation  of  the  Country  of  the  Hottentots.  What  is  their  char- 
acter ?  Where  is  the  Country  of  the  Boshuaoas  ?  In  what  respect 
do  they  differ  from  the  Kaffers  ?  What  is  the  chief  branch  of  na- 
tive industry?  Is  the  Cane  Colony  productive?  Which  of  its 
productions  are  most  noted  r  Mention  some  of  the  wild  animals  of 
South  Africa. 
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Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Sonmali  or  Adel Zeyla,  Berbera. 

Ajan Bad. 

Zanguebar Zanzibar  or  Shanganny,  Mombaz, 

Magadoxo,  Qniloa. 

Mozambique Mozambique,  Quillimane. 

So&la Sofiila,  Manica,  Zimbao,  Sena. 

Rivers. — Zambezi  or  Leeaxnbye,  Mafuma,  Sofala. 

BEMABKS. 

Recent  enterprise  has  enlarged  our  acquaintance  with  East- 
ern Africa,  but  it  is  still  very  imperfectly  known.    Adel,  the 
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ooontrj  of  the  Somaulis,  between  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb 
and  Cape  Guardafui,  abounds  in  myrrh  and  frankincense.  The 
coast  of  Ajan,  yiewed  from  the  sea,  appears  a  desolate  mass  of 
rocks  and  sand ;  but  the  interior  is  more  fertile,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  gold,  irory,  and  ambergris.  Zangue- 
bar  is  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy ;  its  extensive  forests  are 
said  to  abound  in  elephants.  The  soil  of  Mozambique  is  par- 
ticularly luxuriant;  and  gold  is  brought  down  the  river  Zam- 
bezi in  considerable  quantities  On  its  banks  the  Portuguese 
have  forts  at  Sena  and  Tete.  The  interior  is  divided  among 
a  number  of  native  chiefs ;  Zimbao  being  the  most  powerfol 
state,  while  Manica  is  the  richest  district  in  metallic  wealth. 
Sofala,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  gold,  and  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture,  is  now  greatly  decayed,  but 
still  exports  considerable  quantities  of  gold-dust.  The  Portu- 
guese were  formerly  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Eastern. 
Africa ;  but  they  have  been  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  it 
by  the  natives  and  the  Arabs,  so  that  their  dominion  is  now 
limited  to  the  coast  of  Sofala  and  Mozambique.  Most  of  the 
coast,  from  Cape  Guardafui  southward  to  Cape  Delgado,  in- 
cluding the  isUuids  of  Pemba  and  Zanzibar,  acknowledges  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 

EXESCISES. 

What  are  the  divisions  of  Eastern  Africa  ?  What  are  the  chief 
towns  and  rivers?  For  what  is  Soumali  or  Adel  famed?  What 
is  the  appearance  of  the  coast  of  Ajan  when  viewed  from  the  sea? 
In  what  does  it  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  ?  What  are  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Zanguebar  ?  Of  what  quality  is  the  soil  of  Mozambique  ? 
What  constitutes  a  chief  part  of  its  commerce?  What  forts  have 
the  Portuguese  on  the  Zambezi?  What  does  Sofala  export?  What 
people  were  formerly  masters  of  Eastern  Africa?  By  whom  have 
they  been  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  it?  To  whom  does  the 
sovereignty  of  most  part  of  the  coast  belong? 
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Conntries.  Chief  Towns. 

Egypt Cairo,  Alexandria,  Kosetta,  Damietta,  Suez,  Siout, 

Girgeh,  Assouan,  Cosseir. 
Nubia. 

Dongola. Marakah  or  New  Dongola,  Derr,  Suakin. 

Sennaar Khabtoum,  Sennaar,  Shendv. 

Abyssinia Gk>NDAB,  Ankobar,  Axum,  Adowa,  Massouah. 

Rivers.—- The  Nile,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bahr 
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el  Abiad  or  White  River,  and  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue 
River ;  Atbara  or  Tacazze,  an  affluent  of  the  Nile. 
Lakes. — Dembea  or  Tzana,  Mareotis. 

BEHABKS. 

Egypt  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean;  W.  by  Barca 
and  the  Libyan  Desert ;  S.  by  Nubia;  £.  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  500 
miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  is  about 
150  miles ;  but  the  average  breadth  of  the  valley,  above  the 
Delta,  is  less  than  10  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  150,000 
square  miles.    The  population  is  5,125,000. 

This  celebrated  country  consists  of  the  long  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  mountains  and  barren  deserts, 
and  gradually  widening  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  The  mouths 
of  the  Nile  give  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  A,  whence  it  is  called  the  Delta.  The  country  is 
divided  into  Lower  Egypt,  Bahari  or  the  Delta,  Middle  Egypt  or 
Yostani,  and  Upper  Egypt  or  Said,  the  Thebaid  of  the  ancients. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  simple. 
Wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  millet,  durrah,  and  beans,  are  the 
principal  grains;  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  opium,  lint, 
and  hemp,  are  reared  in  large  quantities.  The  lotus,  a  species 
of  water-lily,  and  the  papyrus  or  paper-tree,  are  indigenous ; 
and  the  sycamore -fig,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  orange,  the 
date-palm,  the  pistachio,  the  oriental  plane,  and  the  cypress, 
are  coounon. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  distinguished  by  great  heat  and 
dryness,  rain  being  of  rare  occurrence.  The  country  would  be  a 
bfuren  desert,  were  it  not  annually  watered  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  which  di£fuses  fertility  over  its  entire  extent.  These 
inundations,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  periodical  rains  in 
the  tropical  regions  in  which  the  river  has  its  source,  begin 
about  the  middle  of  June ;  they  attain  their  greatest  height  in 
September,  and  gradually  subside  tUl  the  end  of  November. 

Of  the  animals  for  which  the  coimtry  was  noted  in  ancient 
times,  the  hippopotamus  is  now  seen  only  in  the  Upper  Nile ; 
but  the  crocodile,  the  ichneumon-rat,  and  the  stork-ibis,  are  still 
common.  Asses,  mules,  dromedaries,  and  camels,  are  found  in 
perfection,  and  there  are  some  fine  breeds  of  horses. 

Egypt,  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  country  in  which 
tbe  Israelites  were  held  in  bondage,  had  attained  a  high  degree 
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of  civilisation  and  importance  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  Its  pyramids^  of  which  the  largest  is  763  feet 
square  at  its  base  and  460  feet  in  height,  have  for  more  than 
8000  years  withstood  the  influence  of  time.  They  are  be- 
liered  to  hare  been  raised  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  The  country  can  show  also  the  remains  of  temples, 
larger  and  more  costly,  but  less  elegant,  than  those  of  Greece 
or  Rome. 

Egypt  is  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  empire;  but  the  famous 
pasha,  Moluunmed  All,  who  died  in  1849,  rendered  his  dignity 
hereditary,  and,  though  obliged  to  cede  his  conquests  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Arabia,  retained  his  sway  oyer  Nubia.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  services  of  Europeans,  he  introduced  great 
improvements,  both  in  military  discipline  and  in  the  various 
branches  of  industry.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  has  in  con- 
sequence become  once  more  a  highway  of  intercourse  between 
India  and  Europe.  The  government  is  a  military  despotism ; 
the  religion  is  Mohammedan,  but  one-twelfth  of  the  people  are 
Copts,  who  profess  Chrisdauity. 

Nubia,  the  ancient  Ethiopia^  lies  between  Egypt  and  Abys- 
sinia. Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  250,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  conjectured  to  be  about  400,000.  It  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  deserts,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
The  most  fertile  territories  are  Dongola  on  the  Nile,  and  Ben- 
naar  on  the  Blue  River  or  Abyssinian  Nile.  In  Semnaar  there 
are  large  forests  of  the  acacia-tree.  Nubia  contains  many 
excavated  temples  of  great  magnificence,  particularly  at  Eb- 
samboul.  The  country  is  subject  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  Th* 
religion  is  partly  Mohammedanism  and  partly  idolatry. 

Abtssinia  or  Habesh  lies  to  the  south  of  Nubia,  and  extends 
fSrom  N.  to  B.  about  750  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  500 
miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  245,000  square  miles.  Its  popula- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  about  4,500,000.  The  general  appearance 
of  tlie  country  is  that  of  an  elevated  table-land,  intersected  by 
ranges  of  rocky  precipitous  hills.  Owing  to  its  mountainous 
nature,  the  climate  is  more  temperate  than  might  be  expected 
in  such  a  latitude ;  but  the  heat  in  the  lower  valleys  is  intense. 
Many  of  these  are  fertile,  producing  various  kinds  of  g^rain,  the 
sycamore  -  fig,  the  tamarind,  the  date,  and  the  coffee -tree. 
Abyssinia  is  particularly  rich  in  flowers,  the  air  being  every- 
where scented  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  jessamines,  lilies, 
and  primroses,  with  which  the  fields  are  covered.  Besides  the 
nsnal  domestic  animals,  there  are  the  elephant,  ThinooeroB| 
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lion,  panther,  leopard,  giraffe,  hyena,  gazelle,  and  monkey. 
The  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile  abound  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  Among  the  feathered  tribes  are  the  golden  eagle,  and 
some  yarieties  of  the  bird  of  paradise.  The  country  is  much 
infested  with  the  zebub  and  tiie  locust  Abyssinia  was  long 
under  the  rule  of  one  sovereign,  but  it  is  now  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  states,  the  chief  of  which  are  Tigrd  in  the 
north,  and  Shoa  in  the  south ;  while  a  large  portion  has  been 
conquered  by  a  barbarous  race  called  the  Ghdlas,  or  Oroma. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  chief  countries  or  divisions  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and 
Abyssinia?  What  towns  do  they  contain?  Name  the  principal 
rivers  and  lakes.  What  is  the  extent  of  Egypt  in  square  miles  ? 
What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  What  is  its  general  appear- 
ance? Into  what  districts  is  it  divided?  What  is  the  quality  of 
the  soil  ?  What  are  the  chief  articles  of  cultivation  ?  What  plants 
are  indigenous?  What  trees  are  common?  What  is  remakable 
about  the  climate  ?  What  prevents  the  country  from  being  a  bar- 
ren waste  ?  By  what  are  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  occasioned  ? 
When  does  the  river  begin  to  swell,  attain  its  ^eatest  height,  and 
subside?  What  animal,  formerly  common  in  Egypt,  has  now  be- 
come rare?  What  animals  are  still  common?  For  what  is  ^gjvt 
celebrated  in  sacred  history?  How  long  have  its  pyramids  stood? 
For  what  purpose  were  they  built  ?  To  what  empire  is  Egypt  tribu- 
tary? Over  what  country  did  the  pasha  Mohammed  Ali  establidi 
his  sway?  How  did  he  improve  Egypt?  What  is  the  established 
religion  ? 

Where  is  Nubia  situated?  What  are  its  estimated  area  and 
population?  What  is  its  general  appearance?  In  what  respect 
do  the  kingdoms  of  Dongola  and  Sennaar  differ  from  the  rest  o£ 
Nubia  ?  Of  what  species  of  tree  are  there  large  forests  in  Sen- 
naar ?  What  remarkable  temples  are  found  in  N  ubia  ?  To  whom 
is  the  countnr  subject?    What  is  the  religion? 

Where  is  Abvssinia  situated  ?  What  are  its  area  and  population  ? 
I^ame  the  chief  states  into  which  Abjrssinia  is  now  divided.  ^  By 
what  people  has  a  large  portion  of  it  been  conquered?  What  is  its 
general  aspect?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  climate?  ^  What  are 
the  principal  plants  and  trees  ?  Does  the  country  abound  in  flowers  ? 
What  are  the  wild  animals  ?  With  what  animals  do  the  lakes  and 
rivers  swarm  ?  Af  e  there  many  varieties  of  birds  ?  What  are  the 
most  remarkable?  Is  the  country  much  infested  with  insects? 
What  are  the  most  formidable  of  these? 


CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

The  interior  of  the  African  continent  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly known.    To  the  south  of  the  Barbary  States  lies 
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Sahara  or  the  Great  Desert,  and  to  the  south  of  Sahara 
lies  Nigritia  or  Soudan.  The  principal  districts  or  king- 
doms of  Nigritia  hitherto  explored  are, — 


Conntriea.        Chief  Towub. 
OotuUriea  bordering  on  the  Deeert. 

Lndamar Benowm. 

Beroo Walet. 

Oountriee  on  the  8eneg<A, 

Bondoa Fatteconda. 

Elasson Kooniakarj. 

Kaarta. Kemmoo. 

OowUriee  on  Om  Niger, 

Bambarra Sego. 

Jenneh Jenneh. 

Timbnctoo Timbuctoo. 

faonri Yaoari. 

Boi^oo Bonssa,  Kiama. 

Nyff^ Rabba,  Fandah. 

Tarriba £700. 


Conntriea.       Chief  Towns. 
Oowtriu  S.  and  W,  o/Ldke  Chad, 

(  Sackatoo,  Kano, 

Honssa. k     Zaria  or  Zog- 

l    Zeg. 

Kanem Maoo,  Beri. 

Bomoa Kooka,  BomoiL 

Mandara Mora. 

Adamawa Yola. 

Begharmi Meana. 

Dar-Zaleh,    ) 

Wadi,  or       S-Wanu 

Bergoo ) 

Darfar Cobb%. 

Chmtriee  on  the  WhiU  JSUe, 

Ferbit Ferbit, 

Kordofan Obeid. 


Sahara  or  the  Gkeat  Desert,  the  largest  waste  on  the  fisuie  of 
the  earth,  is  a  vast  expanse  of  sand  and  grayel  or  barren  rocks, 
interspersed  with  green  spots  or  islands,  called  Oases^  con- 
taining wells,  and  many  of  them  thickly  peopled.  It  stretches 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  nearly 
8000  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth  from  1000  to  1200 
miles,  and  having  an  area  of  about  2,500,000  square  miles. 
On  the  west,  the  oases  are  few  and  small ;  in  the  centre  and  the 
east,  they  are  more  numerous  and  of  greater  extent.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Ghadames,  Fezzan,  Toat,  Agades,  Agably.  The  only 
vegetable  productions  of  the  Sahara  are  acacias,  brambles,  and 
other  thorny  shrubs.  Ostriches  and  gazelles  roam  over  these 
desolate  regions,  the  borders  of  which  are  infested  by  lions, 
panthers,  and  serpents.  The  usual  mode  of  traversing  the 
Great  Desert  is  by  caravans  or  large  bodies  of  camels  and 
horses.  These  are  often  subjected  to  great  distress,  and  some- 
times perish  from  fatigue,  want  of  water,  and  the  simoom  or 
blast  of  the  desert 

Many  parts  of  Central  Africa  are  fertile  and  extremely  popu- 
lous, especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  or  Quorra,  the  White 
Nile,  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  the  Zambesi,  and  Lakes  Chad,  Yic- 
toria-Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  Nyanyizi-Nyassa,  and  Shirwa.  The 
Niger,  which  long  baffled  every  attempt  to  explore  its  course, 
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has  been  ascertained  to  flow  into  the  Gnlf  of  Benin  hj  nnmer- 
ous  estuaries,  after  a  winding  coarse  of  ahont  2300  miles. 
The  sonrce  of  the  Nile  has  not  jet  been  discovered,  but  there 
seems  reason  to  suppose  that  it  rises  in  the  gpreat  lake  Victoria- 
Nyanza,  near  the  equator. 

The  countries  on  the  Senegal  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Niger  are  luxuriant,  and  densely  peopled,  chiefly  by  Negroes, 
who  seem  here  to  hare  attained  a  higher  civilisation  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Timbuctoo  is  the  most  celebrated 
seat  of  the  caravan-trade  between  Guinea,  Senegambia,  and 
Barbary.  The  countries  on  the  Lower  Niger,  Yaouri,  Boussa, 
Yarriba,  and  Nyffd,  are  perhaps  the  most  fruitful,  industrious, 
and  populous  in  Africa.  Below  Nyffd,  in  approaching  the  sea, 
the  country  becomes  marshy  and  unhealthy,  and  is  often 
inundated.  The  natives  carry  on  an  active  commerce.  About 
800  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  Niger  receives  the  Chadda,  a 
large  river,  on  whose  banks  are  several  kingdoms.  Here 
attempts,  hitherto  unsuccessful,  have  been  made  to  form  British 
settlements. 

Houssa,  an  extensive  re^on  W.  of  Bomou,  is  extremely 
fertile,  yielding  abundance  of  grain,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Bor- 
nou,  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  lies 
immediately  west  and  south  of  the  lake  Chad:  Bimie,  its 
former  capital,  which  is  said  once  to  have  contained  200,000 
Inhabitants,  is  now  in  ruins.  The  land  is  very  fruitful,  except 
where  it  is  occupied  by  deserts  of  sand.  Wadi,  Bergoo,  or 
Dar-Zaleh,  is  an  extensive  coxmtry  between  Begharmi  and 
Darfur ;  it  contains  the  lake  of  Fittrd.  Darfur  lies  to  the  west  of 
Sennaar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Eordofan.  It  is  parched 
and  sterile  in  appearance,  except  during  the  rainy  season,  from 
June  till  September,  when  the  fields  are  covered  with  luxuriant 
verdure.  All  the  governments  in  Central  Africa  are  despotic 
The  monarchs  in  general  maintain  little  state,  living  on  a  very 
familiar  footing  with  their  subjects. 

The  vast  expanse  of  Central  Africa,  lying  to  the  south  of 
Soudan  or  Nigritia  and  Abyssinia,  was  long  wholly  unknown 
to  Europeans.  It  is  still  only  partially  and  imperfectly  ex- 
plored; but,  since  1852,  our  acquahittince  with  it  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  Dr  Livingstone,  Captain  Burton,  Captain 
Speke,  Mr  Petherick,  M.  Du  Chaillu,  and  other  enterprising 
travellers.  It  seems  now  to  be  ascertained  that  near  the 
equator  there  is  a  high  table-land  or  mountain-range,  contain- 
ii^^  a  lake  more  than  300  miles  long,  about  90  miles  broad^ 
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and  studded  with  islands.  To  this  great  sheet  of  water,  oon- 
jectnred  to  be  the  source  of  the  Nile,  the  name  of  Yictoiia- 
Nyanza  has  been  given ;  its  southern  extremity  is  in  2**  24'  S. 
lat.  About  250  miles  to  the  south  of  it,  is  another  of  nearly 
equal  size,  called  Lake  Tanganyika,  about  330  miles  in  length, 
and  from  80  to  40  in  breadth.  Btill  fSeirther  south  is  L^ke 
Nyanyizi-Nyassa,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained ; 
its  southern  extremity  is  in  14°  25'  S.  lat.  To  the  east  of  it, 
separated  only  by  an  isthmus  of  a  few  miles  wide,  is  Lake 
Bhirwa,  90  miles  long,  and  40  broad.  From  Lake  Nyanyizi- 
Nyassa  flows  the  river  Bhire,  a  tributary  of  the  great  river 
Zambezi,  which,  rising  in  Lake  Dilolo,  falls  into  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  after  a  course  of  more  than  1400  miles,  through 
a  fertile  and  well  peopled  country,  inhabited  by  the  Bakalahari, 
Makololo,  Matebele,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Boshuanas. 

EXERCISES. 

What  is  the  state  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  Central  Africa? 
Where  is  Soudan  or  Nigritia  situated?  Into  what  countries  may 
it  be  divided  ?  What  are  their  chief  towns  ?  What  is  tile 
Sahara?  What  is  its  extent  in  length  and  breadth?  What  are 
its  principal  oases?  How  is  this  vast  desert  traversed?  What 
calamities  sometimes  befall  the  caravans  ?  What  plants  grow  in  the 
Sahara?    What  animals  are  found  in  it  ? 

What  is  the  general  as]iect  of  Central  Africa?  What  are  its  four 
ffreat  rivers  ?  What  are  its  chief  lakes  ?  Into  what  gulf  does  the 
rifiger  flow?  What  is  the  length  of  its  coarse?  Describe  the 
countries  on  the  Senegal  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Niger.  What 
is  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  the  caravan-trade?  Describe  the 
countries  on  the  Lower  Niger.  What  large  river  does  the  Niger 
receive  ?  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  form  British  settlements 
on  its  banks?  What  is  the  character  of  the  people  below  Nyff^? 
Where  is  Houssa  situated  ?  What  are  the  products  of  the  country  ? 
Where  is  the  kingdom  of  Bomou  ?  Where  are  Bergoo  and  Darnir 
situated  ? 

By  whom  have  great  additions  been  lately  made  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  regions  of  Central  Africa  lying  to  the  south  of  So^ 
dan  and  Ahvssinia?  What  great  lake  has  been  discovered  near 
the  equator  r  What  river  is  believed  to  flow  from  it  ?  Where  is 
Lt^e  Tanganyika  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  Where  are 
Lake  Nvanyizi  and  Lake  Shirwa?  What  river  issues  from  Lake 
Bhirwa  r  From  what  lake  does  the  Zambezi  flow  ?  What  is  the 
length  of  its  course  ?  By  what  tribes  is  the  country  which  it 
waters  peopled  ? 

AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

1.  Madeira  Islands,  principal  island,  Madeira.   Chief  town,  FunchaL 

2.  Canary  Islands,  principal  island^  Teneriffe.    Chief  town,  Santa 

Cnu. 
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8.  Cape  Verde  Islands,  principal  island,  St  Jago;  chief  town, 
Forto  Praja. 

4.  St  Helena,  chief  town,  James  Town ;  Ascension,  Tristan  d'A 

conha. 

5.  Fernando  Po,  St  Thomas,  Princes,  Annohon. 

6.  Madagascar,  chief  town,  Tananarive. 

7.  Maaritius,  chief  town.  Port  Louis ;  Beunion  (formerly  Bourbon), 

chief  town,  St  Denis. 

8.  Comoro,  Amirante,  Seychelles,  Socotra,  Zanzibar. 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE  OP  AFRICA. 


ABCVlfEY,  the  capital  of  Daho- 
mey, situated  about  80  miles  from 
the  Slave  Coast.  The  houses  are 
built  of  clay.    The  roof  of  the  king's 

Sahuse  Is  studded  with  skulls.  Pop. 
),000.— 7"  35'  N.  lat.  2"  52^  E.  long. 

Abouk'lr,  Bay  of,  on  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  Lord  Nelson  here  obtained 
over  the  French  fleet  in  1798. 

Abysain'la.     See  Remarks,  p.  278. 

Ac'cra,  a  town  and  British  settle- 
ment on  the  Gold  Coast,  W.  Africa. 
Pop.  3000. 

Adow'a,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  the 
largest  in  the  state  of  Tigr6.  Pop. 
8000.— 14, 12  N.  38,  4  E. 

Aga'des,  the  capital  of  Air  Asben, 
an  oasis  in  the  Saliara:  it  has  manu- 
factures of  leather,  and  is  one  of  the 
great  marts  of  the  caravan-trade. 
Pop.  8000. 

Agul^as,  Cape,  the  most  southerly 
point  of  the  continent,  giving  name 
to  the  great  bank  which  lies  off  the 
coast  of  Southern  Africa.— 34,  61  S. 
20,  2  E. 

Alexan'^dria,  an  ancient  and  cele- 
brated city  and  seaport  of  Egypt, 
■ituated  on  a  narrow  peninsula  be- 
tween Lake  Martt/tia  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  takes  its  name  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  whom  it 
was  founded  about  the  year  332  b.  o. 
Near  it  are  Pompey's  Pillar,  the  ob- 
elisk called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and 
other  interesting  antiquities.  Here 
Euclid,  the  mathematician,  taught 
about  320  b.  o.  ;  and  here  the  British, 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  de- 
feated the  French,  in  1801.  Fop. 
60,000.-81, 12  N.  29,  63  E. 

Alge'ria,  the  ancient  NumVdia. 
one  of  the  Barbary  States,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  W. 
by  Morocco,  S.  by  the  Great  Desert 
of  Sahara,  and  E.  by  Tunis.  The 
Atlas    chain    of    mountains    runs 


through  its  whole  length,  which  is 
about  650  miles.  The  valleys,  wa- 
tered by  streams,  are  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  the  hills  are  covered  witii 
fruit-trees.  The  country  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  since 
1830.    Pop.  2,808,000. 

Algiers^  the  capital  of  Algeria,  a 
strongly  fortified  city,  rising  ftom 
the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  was  long  a  nest  of  pi- 
rates. A  British  squadron,  under 
Lord  Exmouth,  in  1816,  destroyed 
its  fleet  and  dismantled  its  batteries. 
In  1830,  the  French  captured  the 
city,  which  they  have  since  strongly 
fortified.  Fop.  68,500.-36,  47  N.  3, 
4E. 

Algo%  a  bay  about  425  miles  E. 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  its  shores 
are  among  the  most  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful districts  in  South  Africa. 

Amha^ra,  a  state  of  Abyssinia,  to 
the  W.  of  Uie  Tacazze.  It  includes 
Gondar,  and  Lake  Dembea,  and  is 
crossed  by  ranges  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. 

Angola,  a  country  of  Lower 
Guinea,  having  Congo  on  the  north, 
and  Benguela  on  the  south.  Its  chief 
traffic  is  in  ivory. 

Angor^nou,  a  town  of  Bomou, 
about  16  mUes  from  Kouka.  Fop. 
30/)00.— 12,  40  N.  14,  37  E. 

Anko^bar,  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  Shoa,  in  Abyssinia,  finely  situated 
on  two  wooded  hills.    Fop.  12,000. 

Annobon^,  a  pretty  little  island  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  belonging  to 
Spain.    Pop.  3000. 

Ar'draA,  a  town  of  Dahomey,  in 
Western  Africa,  about  25  miles  in- 
land.   Fop.  20,000. 

Ascen^sion,  a  small  island  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  820  miles  N.W.  ot 
St  Helena,  frequented  by  ships  as  a 
place  of  refreshment,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  abundance  of  turtle  and 
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finh.  It  belonjn  to  Great  Britain. 
Its  capital  is  Georgetown.— 7,  66  S. 
14,26W. 

Ashantee',  a  kingdom  of  Western 
Africa,  extending  about  800  miles 
hiland  from  the  Gold  Coast;  it  is 
inhabited  by  a  warHke  people,  whose 
king  has  conquered  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding states.  It  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounds  in  gold.  Pop. 
probably  1,000,000. 

Assou''an,  the  ancient  Sye^ne,  the 
frontier-town  of  Egypt  towards  Nu- 
bia, situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains of  granite.  Opposite  is  the 
island  of  Elephantine,  famous  for  its 
rock-hewn  temples.  About  three 
miles  above  it,  the  cataracts  of  the 
Mile  begin. 

Atlas,  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains, 
traversing  the  greater  part  of  Bar- 
bary  from  N.  E.  to  8.W.  Mount 
Hentet  is  15,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ax''um,  a  town  of  Abyssinia  (of 
which  it  was  once  the  capital^,  with 
a  Christian  church.  In  the  principal 
square  is  a  remarkable  ancient  obc- 
tisk,  a  single  block  of  granite  60  feet 
high,  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics. 
Pop.  4000. 

BABELMAN'DEB.    See  p.  242. 

Bad'agry,  a  town  of  Western  Af- 
rica, on  the  Gulf  of  Benin.  Pop. 
about  10,000. 

BaAr  el  Abiad.    See  Nile. 

Bambar'ra,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
It  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
contains  several  larg^  towns. 

Bambouk  (Bambook''),  a  moun- 
tainous country  of  Central  Africa, 
between  the  Senegal  and  the  Falem6 ; 
its  rich  gold-mines  have  sometimes 
obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Peru 
of  Africa.  Its  clmiate  is  hot  and 
unhealthy. 

Bar^ca,  an  extensive  but  sterile  ter- 
ritory, forming  the  eastern  division 
of  Tripoli.  The  ancients  had  flour- 
ishing settlements  here;  and  con- 
siderable remains  of  Oyrene,  Ptole- 
mai9,  etc.,  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered. 

Bassa'',  a  seaport  of  Upper  Guinea, 
on  the  Grain  Coast. 

Ba'thurst,  a  seaport  on  the  island 
of  St  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia,  the  cnpital  of  the  British 
colony  of  Senegambia.    Pop.  8000. 

Beghar'mi,  a  country  of  Central 
Africa,  to  the  S.  E.  of'^Lake  Chad, 
and  to  the  E.  of  Bomon. 


Benga'zL  the  andent  Sermifee,  tf 
seaport  of  Barca,  on  the  Gnlf  ot  Si- 
dra.    Pop.  11,000.-82,  6  N.  80,  2  E. 

Benguda,  an  extensive  territory 
of  Western  Africa,  having  Angola 
on  the  north,  and  the  Country  oftiie 
Hottentots  on  the  sontli. 

Benguela,  San  Felipe'  de,  a  sea- 
port, the  capital  of  Bengnela.  Pop. 
8000.— 12,  88  S.  18,  25  E. 

Benin',  a  kingdom  of  Upper  Guin- 
ea, extending  along  the  coast  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin.  It  is  intersected  by 
a  number  of  estuaries,  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  branches  of  the  Niger, 
by  which  that  great  river  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Atlantia 

Benin",  the  capital  of  the  above 
kingdom,  situated  inland,  on  an  open 
plain.  Here  Belzoni,  the  traveller, 
died  in  1823.    Pop.  15,000. 

Be'nowm,  a  town  of  Central  Afri- 
ca, the  capital  of  Ludamar;  here 
Mungo  Park  was  detained  some  time 
in  captivity. 

Berbe'ra,  a  seaport  between  Cape 
Guard  afui  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  it  is  a  place  of  considenMe 
trade. 

Ber'goo  Wadi  or  Dar  Zal'eh.  See 
Remarks,  p.  281. 

Beroo',  a  country  E.  of  Lndamar, 
and  N.  of  Bambarra,  on  the  bordors 
of  the  Great  Desert. 

Biafra,  a  country  of  Upper  Gninea, 
bordering  on  the  Cameroons  River. 

Bir'nie  or  Bor'uou,  Old.  See  Re- 
marks, p.  281. 

Bissa'o,  a  seaport  and  island  at 
the  moutn  of  the  Jeba,  in  Senegam- 
bia ;  it  belongs  to  the  Portuguese. 

Bizer'ta,  a  seaport  of  Tunis,  at  tiie 
head  of  a  deep  bay.  Pop.  8000.— 
87,  16  N.  9,  49  E. 

Blan'oo,  Cape,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desezi 
—20,  46  N.  16,  58  W. 

Bojador  (Boyador")  Cape,  a  prom- 
ontory of  Western  Africa,  S.  of  Mo- 
rocco, stretching  into  the  Atlantic—^ 
26,  7  N.  14,  29  W. 

Bon,  a  celebrated  cape  N.  E.  of 
Tunis,  opposite  Sicily.— 87,  4  N.  10^ 
58  E. 

Bo'na,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  near 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hij/po  Bt^" 
gius.    P.  11,675.-86,  64  N.  7,  46  E. 

Bon'dou,  a  kingdom  of  Centrsl 
Africa,  between  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia.  Its  population  is  said  to  be 
1,600,000.  The  king's  residence  is  at 
Fatteconda. 

Bon'ny,  a  town  of  Upper  Goineai 
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At  the  month  of  one  of  the  brauches 
of  the  Niger ;  it  has  a  great  traffic 
In  slaves  and  palm-oil.    Pop.  20,000. 

Bor^goo,  a  mountainous  country 
of  Central  Africa,  W.  of  the  Niger, 
divided  into  several  small  states,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Niki,  Bous- 
sa,  and  Kiama. 

Bor'nou.    See  Remarks,  p.  281. 

Bor'nou  or  Bir'nie,  Nevr,  a  city  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bomou,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  the  sultan.    Pop.  10,000. 

Bourbon'.    See  Reunion,  p.  290. 

Bous'sa,  a  town  of  Central  Afirica, 
the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Niger;  here  Mungo 
Park  was  killed  by  the  natives  in 
1806.    Pop.  16,000. 

Brass  River,  called  by  the  Por- 
tuguese Nun,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Niger ;  it  separates 
into  two  channels  before  reaching 
the  sea.  The  navigation  is  imi)eded 
by  a  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth. 

CA'BES,  a  gulf  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Syr^tis  MVnor  of  antiq- 
uity, indenting  the  coast  of  Tunis. 

Ca1>es,  a  seaport  of  Tunis,  on  the 
above  gulf.  Pop.  20,000.-33,  60  N. 
10, 10  £. 

Caffra'ria.    See  Kafi^ria. 

Cai'ro,  the  modem  capital  of 
^STP^  And  the  largest  city  in  Af- 
rica, is  situated  near  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  in  general 
ill  built,  but  contains  many  elegant 
mosques.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Arabs  about  a.  d.  970.  Pop.,  includ- 
ing suburbs,  250,000.-80,  2  N.  31, 
16  E. 

Carabar,  Old,  a  river  of  Upper 
Guinea,  which  foils  into  the  Bight 
of  Biafra ;  it  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels. 

Cameroons',  a  river  of  Upper  Q  uin- 
ea,  which  fiiUs  into  the  Gulf  of  Bia- 
fra, opposite  the  island  of  Fernando 
Po.  The  Cameroons  Mountain,  close 
to  the  shore,  rises  to  the  height  of 
13,000  feet. 

CanaMes,  formerly  called  the  For- 
tunate Islands,  a  beautiful  group  in 
the  Atlantic,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of 
Africa.  They  belong  to  Spain.  They 
are  seven  in  number,  Teneriffe, 
Grand  Canary,  and  Palma,  being  the 
principal.  In  the  interior  there  are 
picturesque  and  lofty  mountains  of 
volcanic  origin :  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe rises  12,198  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  seen  by  mariners  at  the  dis- 
tance of  140  miles.  The  islands  are 
in  general  fertile,  and  have  a  fine 


climate  J  their  chief  production  is 
wine.    Pop.  234,046. 

Can'^tin,  Cape,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco.— 32,  32  N.  9, 
14  W. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  capital  ot 
the  British  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  between  the  Assine  on  the 
west,  and  the  Volta  on  the  east  It 
is  built  on  a  rock,  and  strongly  for- 
tified. It  was  first  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1664."  Pop.  10,000.-6,  6 
N.  1, 13  W. 

Cape  Colony.  See  Remarks,  page 
274. 

Cai)e  Town,  the  capital  of  Cape 
Colon;^,  and  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  Southern  Africa.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  Table  Bay,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Dutch  in  1660.  Pop.  23,749.-^  66  S. 
18,28E. 

Ceu'ta,  a  strong  seaport  in  Moroc- 
co, on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  it 
has  belonged  to  Spain  since  1640. 
Pop.  9200.— 36,  64  N.  6, 16  W. 

Chad  or  Tchad,  a  large  lake  or 
inland  sea  of  Central  Africa,  about 
160  miles  long  and  126  broad ;  it  has 
numerous  islands,  covered  with  ridi 
pastures  and  well  peopled. 

Chad'da  or  Benue,  a  large  river 
of  Central  Africa,  which  &lls  into 
the  Niger. 

Che'licut,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in 
the  state  of  Tigrfe.    Pop.  8000. 

Coan'^za,  a  river  of  Ixiwer  Guinea, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  between 
Angola  and  Benguela. 

Cob'b^,  a  city  of  Central  Africa, 
the  capital  of  Darfur.    Pop.  6000. 

Com'oro  Islands,  a  group  of  vol- 
canic isles,  lying  between  Madagas- 
car and  the  continent.  They  are 
mountainous,  and  abound  in  cattie 
and  tropical  fruits.  One  of  the  group, 
called  Mayotta,  was  ceded  to  France 
in  1841.    Pop.  80,000. 

Con'go,  a  country  of  Lower  Guin- 
ea, separated  from  Loahgo  on  the  N. 
by  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  Angola.  The  soil  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  is  fertile ;  the 
climate  is  intensely  hot. 

Con^'go  or  Zaire.    See  Zaire. 

Constantino',  the  ancient  Ctr'ta, 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  province 
of  Algeria,  situated  on  a  steep  rock, 
and  strongly  fortified.  It  has  many 
fine  remains  of  Roman  architecture. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1847, 
and  has  continued  in  their  possession 
ever  since.     In  its  neighbourhood 
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are  the  ruins  of  Hippo,  of  which  St 
Augostln  was  hishop  from  a.  d.  895 
till  his  death  in  ▲.  d.  430.  Pop. 
23,308.-66,  22  N.  6,  36  E 

Coomas'sie,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ashantee,  sitnated  on  a  roclcy 
hill.    P.  18,000.-6,  84  N.  2, 12  W. 

Corrien'tes,  Cape,  on  the  eastern 
coast.— 24,  16  S.  35,  31  E. 

Coss'eir,  a  seaport  of  Egypt,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  Pop.  2000.— 26,  8  N. 
84, 15  E. 

Chris^tiansborg,  and  Crevecoeur, 
two  forts  on  the  Oold  Coast,  which 
were  ceded  by  Denmark  to  Great 
Britain  in  1860. 

DAHO'MEY,  a  kingdom  of  West- 
em  Africa,  N.  of  the  Slave  Coast 
The  country,  so  far  as  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans, is  very  fertile.  The  gov- 
ernment is  a  sanguinary  despotism, 
and  the  people  are  fierce  and  bar- 
barous. 

Damiefta,  a  seaport  of  Egypt, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  NUe.  Pop.  28,000.-81,  25  N. 
81,  49  E. 

Dar'fUr.  See  Cbntbal  Africa, 
p.  281. 

De^o,  a  lake  of  Central  Africa, 
S.  W.  of  Timbuctoo,  on  the  Joliba. 

DelagCa  Bay,  on  the  S.  E.  coast, 
about  midway  between  Mozambique 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  the  South  Sea 
whalers. 

Delga^do,  Cape,  the  ancient  Ptvf- 
tum,  a  promontory  on  the  Mozam- 
bique coast.— 10,  41  S.  40,  40  E. 

Derta,  or  Lower  Egypt.  See  Re- 
marks, p.  277. 

Dem^a  or  Tza'na,  Lake  of,  in 
Abyssinia,  drained  by  the  Bahr  el 
Azrek  or  Blue  River.  It  is  about 
60  miles  long,  and  40  broad. 

Der'na,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
Barca,  surrounded  l:^  gardens,  and 
watered  by  refreshing  rivulets.  Pop. 
4600.— 82,  42  N.  22,  86  E. 

Derr,  a  town,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Mubia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mile.  Its  houses,  or  huts,  are  built 
of  mud.    Pop.  8000. 

Dilolo,  a  lake  in  Central  Africa, 
from  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  and 
the  Zambezi,  take  their  rise.— 11,  80 
8.  28,  80  E. 

DonVa,  a  mountainous  country  8. 
of  Darfur,  In  which,  it  would  seem, 
numerous  streams  unite  in  forming 
the  Bahrel  Abiad,  or  principal  branch 
of  the  Nile. 


Dongo^a.    See  Remafks,  p.  878. 

DongoHa,  Mew,  or  Mara^ah,  the 
capital  of  Dongola,  a  central  province 
of  Mubia,  situated  on  the  Nile.  Pop. 
6000. 

Draha,  or  Da'raA,  a  countiy  8.  of 
Mount  Atlas,  which  separates  it  from 
Morocco,  to  which  it  is  subject.  Its 
chief  product  is  dates. 

E^BOE,  a  town  on  the  Miger, 
about  80  miles  from  the  ocean,  idta 
a  great  trade  in  slaves  and  palm-oiL 
Pop.  6000. 

Eb'samboul,  in  Mubia,  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  temples  and  moo- 
uments  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

Eg'ga,  a  large  trading  town  on 
the  Miger,  the  most  southerly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Myfl^. 

E^gypt.    See  Remarks,  p.  277. 

£1  Arlsh,  a  frontier  town  of 
Egy^t,  towards  Sjrria,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

El  Mi''nl^  a  seiurart  of  Upper  Guin- 
ea, the  capital  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions  on  the  Gold  Coast;  it  is  strongly 
fortified.    Pop.  10,000. 

Bjefo  or  Katun'ga^  a  large  dty  of 
Central  Africa,  the  capital  of  xtr* 
riba :  it  is  said  to  be  15  miles  in  df^ 
cnmference,  but  with  many  fields  and 
open  spaces  inteijected.    P.  20,000. 

FALSE  BAY,  a  large  inlet  on  the 
south  coast,  immediately  to  the  S. 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Feman'^do  Po,  a  mountainous  isl- 
and off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Cameroons  River. 
Clarence  Peak,  its  highest  point,  Is 
about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-levd. 
It  is  fertile  and  beautiful,  but  veiy 
unhealthy.  It  belongs  to  Spain.  P. 
26,000. 

Fer^ro,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Canary  Islands ;  it  was  formerly  used 
by  gpeographers  as  the  first  meridim. 
Pop.  6000.— 27,  46  M.  18,  7  W. 

Fez.  a  city  of  Morthem  AflrieS| 
once  famous  as  a  seat  of  leamiof 
and  the  capital  of  a  Moorish  king^ 
dom,  to  which  it  gave  name, — nov 
united  to  Morocco.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  1^ 
hills  covered  with  orchards  and 
orange-groves;  It  has  comddenfato 
manufactures  of  woollens,  carpetl^ 
and  morocco-leather.  Pop.  80,000^— 
846  N.  6, 1  W. 

Fez'zan,  a  country  to  the  8.  of 
Tripoli,  forming  an  oasis  or  Island 
in  the  Great  Desert.  The  heat  It 
intense,  and  the  soil  is  a  light  sund. 
It  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  car> 
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av&n- trade  between  Tripoli  and  the 
Interior  of  Africa.    Pop.  26,000. 

Fit'trfe,  a  lake  of  Central  Africa, 
Bald  to  be  four  days'  journey  in  cir- 
camference,  and  to  be  double  that 
extent  in  the  rainy  season. 

Forrao'sa,  Cape,  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  Gulf  of  Benin.— 4,  15  N.  6,  0  E. 

Fou'laAs,  an  amiable  neg^  race, 
widely  diffused  through  W.  Africa. 

Free'^town,  the  capital  of  the  British 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  situjited  on  a 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rokelle. 
It  was  founded  in  1787.  Pop.  13,000. 
8,  27  N.  18, 14  W. 

Fun'chal,  the  capital  of  Madeira, 
on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island.  Pop. 
20,000.-^82,  61  N.  16,  64  W. 

FunMaA,  a  large  town  of  Central 
Africa,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Chadda. 
Pop.  60,000. 

GAM'BIA,  a  large  river  of  West- 
em  Africa;  it  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Kong,  and,  after  a  course 
of  abont  1000  miles,  falls  into  the 
Atlantic,  south  of  Cape  Verde.  Ba- 
Churst,  the  capital  of  the  British 
colony  of  Senegambia,  is  situated  on 
an  island  at  Its  mouth.    Pop.  5693. 

Gibral^tar,  Straits  of,  between  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  uniting  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean.  The  breadth 
of  the  channel,  where  it  is  narrow- 
est, is  12  miles. 

Gold  Coast,  a  country  of  Upper 
Guinea,  having  the  Ivory  Coast  on 
the  west,  and  the  Slave  Coast  on  the 
east.  Here  the  British  have  several 
settlements,  with  a  population  of 
161,846  (exclusive  of  the  Assine 
country). 

Gon'dar,  the  capital  of  Amhara, 
the  central  state  of  Abyssinia.  Pop. 
6600.— 12,86  N.  87,82  £. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  a  celebrated 
promontory  of  Southern  Africa,  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  navigator 
Diaz  in  1487,  and  doubled  by  Yasco 
de  Gama  in  1497.— 34,  22  S.  18, 29  E. 
The  British  settlements  of  the  Cape 
Colony  and  British  Kaffiraria  occupy 
tiie  S.  extremity  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Orange  River  on  the  west, 
to  the  Great  Kei  River  on  the  east. 
Area,  104,921  square  miles.  Pop. 
967,096. 

Goree^,  a  small  rocky  island  on 
the  west  coast,  to  the  S.  of  Cape 
Verde,  belonging  to  the  French; 
it  has  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
strongly  fortified.  Pop.  4860.— 14^ 
89  N.  17, 24  W. 

Graham  Town,  a  town  of  Cape 


Colony,  to  the  W.  of  the  Great  Fish 
River.    Pop.  6000. 

Guardafui  TGardafweeO^  Cape,  a 
bold  headlana,  the  most  easterly 
point  of  Africa,  about  600  miles  E. 
of  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb.— 
11, 49  N.  51,  20  E. 

Guin'ea,  the  name  given  to  the 
countries  on  the  western  coast, 
along  the  shores  of  the  great  gulf  ox 
the  same  name,  from  Cape  verga, 
10,  20  N.  to  Cape  Negro,  16,  41  8. 
See  Remarks,  p.  273. 

HELE'NA,  St,  an  island  of  vol- 
canic origin,  in  the  Sonth  Atlantic, 
nearly  1200  miles  from  Cape  Negro, 
the  nearest  point  of  the  African 
coast.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
Diana's  Peak,  in  its  centre,  is  2693 
feet  high.  The  circumference  of  the 
island  is  about  28  miles,  presenting 
an  immense  wall  of  perpendicular 
rock,  from  600  to  1200  feet  high.  St 
Helena  was  the  abode  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  from  1816  till  his  death 
in  1821.  Its  capital  is  James  Town. 
Area,  47  square  miles.  Pop.  6490.-~ 
16,  66  S.  6,  44  W. 

Honff'sa.    See  Remarks,  p.  281. 

JACO'BA,  a  flourishing  city  of 
Central  Africa,  on  the  Chadda. 

Je^l  Kum'ri,  or  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  the  name  g^ven  by  some  geog^ 
raphere  to  a  range  in  Central  Africa, 
near  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Nile  has  its  source. 

Jen'neA,  the  capital  of  a  state  of 
the  same  name  in  Central  Africa,  on 
an  island  formed  by  the  Joliba  or 
Niger.    Pop.  lO/XX). 

K  AAR^TA,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa.  W.  of  Bambarra. 

KaffraMa,  British,  a  district  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  which  was  erected  into 
a  colony  in  1860.  It  is  separated  by 
the  Great  Kei  River  fr>om  native 
KaiTraria  or  Kafferland. 

Kair'wan,  a  city  of  Tunis,  once  • 
Saracen  capital ;  it  has  a  grand 
mosque,  supported  by  600  granite 
columns.  Pop.  60^000.-86,  40  N. 
10, 16  E. 

Ka'no,  a  city  of  Honssa,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  caravan- trade. 
Pop.  40,000.-12, 6  N.  9,  20  E. 

Kash'^na,  a  city  of  Central  Africa, 
totheN.  W.  ofKano. 

Kem'moo,  the  capital  of  Kaarta, 
in  Central  Africa. 

Ke^nia,  the  name  given  by  some 
geographers  to  a  lofty  mountain 
near  the  Eqnator. — 8&  0  E. 

KJbartoom'',  the  modem  capital  of 
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Kubia,  sitaated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Blue  and  the  White  Nile.  Pop. 
16,000.-16,  80  N.  82.  38  E. 

Kia^ma,  a  town  of  Borgoo,  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  W.  of  the  Niger.  The 
people  are  rude  but  hospitable. 
Fop.  80,000. 

Kilimand'jaro,  the  name  given  by 
some  geographers  to  a  lofty  moun- 
tain S.  of  Kenla. 

Kir^ree,  a  large  trading  town  on 
the  Niger,  near  which  the  Delta  of 
that  river  begins. 

Kong,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Af- 
rica, between  Bambarra  and  Ashan- 
tee,  traversed  by  lofty  mountains. 

Kordofan',  a  country  between 
Darftir  and  Sennaar,  subject  to  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt. 

Kou'ka,  a  city  of  Central  Africa, 
the  capital  of  Bomou,  near  Lake 
Chad. 

Kurree'^chanee^,  a  town  of  the  Bo- 
shuanas,  in  S.  Africa.    Pop.  16,000. 

LA'GOS,  a  settlement  and  town  on 
an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Benin;  it  was 
ceded  to  Britain  in  1861.    Fop.  6000. 

Lat'takoo,  a  town  of  S.  Africa,  the 
capital  of  the  Boshuanas.  Pop.  6000. 
—27, 10  8.  24, 80  E. 

Libe^ria,  an  independent  negro  re- 
public, on  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea, 
founded,  in  1848,  for  free  negroes 
from  the  United  States  of  America. 
Its  capital  is  Monrovia.    Fop.  2000. 

Linyan'ti,  a  town  of  Central  Africa, 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  tribe  called 
the  Makololo,  in  lat  18,  17  S.,  and 
iong.  23,  60  E.    Pop.  7000. 

Loan'da,  or  St  Paul  de  Loanda,  a 
fortified  seaport  of  Lower  Guinea, 
the  capital  of  Angola  and  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  Western 
Africa.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
considerable  trade  in  slaves,  ivory, 
and  cotton.  P.  12,000.-8, 0  S.  18, 18  E. 

Loan^go,  a  large  town  of  Lower 
Oninea,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  to 
which  it  gives  name.  Pop.  IbfiOO^— 
4, 88  8. 12, 17  E. 

Log^gun,  a  populous  district  of 
Bomou,  S.  of  Lake  Chad. 

Lo'pez,  Cape,  a  peninsula  on  the 
coast  of  Lower  Guinea.— 0,  86  S. 
8,86E. 

Lou^is,  Fort  St,  a  town  of  W.  Af- 
rica, the  capital  of  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Senegambia:  It  is  situated 
on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal.    Pop.  12,000. 

Lud^amar,  a  country  of  Central  Af- 
rica, N.  of  Bambarra.  The  natives 
are  intolerant  Mohammedans. 


Lnpa'ta,  a  chain  of  moontainfl  is 
E.  Africa,  on  the  west  of  If  oxam- 
biqne  and  Zangnebar. 

M  ADAGAS'CAE,  the  largest  Id- 
and  of  Africa,  is  situated  in  tte 
Indian  Ocean,  being  separated  from 
the  continent  by  the  Mozambtqiw 
Channel.  Its  length  is  800  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  350  miles.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  a  chain  oi 
lofty  mountains,  covered  with  vals- 
able  trees;  the  fertile  plidns  along 
the  coast  are  watered  by  numerous 
streams.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
200,000  square  miles;  its  populatin 
at  ifiOOfiOO.  The  capital  is  Tanana- 
rivo,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  with 
a  pop.  of  25,000.-18,  66  S.  46,  67  E. 

Madei^'ra,  a  beautiful  island  off  the 
N.  W.  coast,  36  miles  in  length  by 
12  in  breadth.  It  conidats  of  a 
mass  of  basalt,  Pico  Ruivo  riabig  to 
the  height  of  6883  feet.  It  is  fiunoos 
for  its  wine,  and  for  its  salubrioaa 
climate.  It  belongs  to  PortngaL 
Pop.  107,000.-82, 87  N.  16,  64  W. 

Magadox^o,  the  capital  of  a  state 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  eastern 
coast  It  is  subject  to  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat,  and  has  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  4000.— 2,  2  N.  46,  26  E. 

Mampoor^  or  ^gam*!,  a  lake  in  tlw 
interior  of  Africa.  800  miles  nortb 
from  Cape  Town ;  it  is  about  60  milet 
long,  and  1 2  or  14  broad.  Lat.  21, 0  S.; 
long.  22, 30  E.  From  its  eastern  side 
issues  the  river  Zouga,  200  yardf 
broad. 

Manda'ra.  a  kingdom  of  Centrd 
Africa,  to  the  S.  of  Bomou,  border- 
ing on  a  chain  of  loftv  mountains. 

Mandin^goes,  amild  and  hospitahia 
race  of  negroes,  widely  diflbsed  over 
Senegambia  and  the  interior  of  W. 
Africa. 

Manlca,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
E.  Africa,  on  the  Sofisda.  the  princi- 
pal mart,  on  that  coast,  tor  gold  and 
ivory. 

Mara'vi,  Nyas'sl,or  KH'w^  a  laks 
in  the  Interior  uf  E.  Africa,  said  to  bt 
800  miles  long  and  SO  broad. 

Mareo'tis,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  to  ths 
south  of  Alexandria ;  it  Is  60  miles 
long  and  20  broad. 

Mas'souah,  a  seaport  of  Abys8inb^ 
on  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  a 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  4000. 

Manri'^tius,  an  island  in  the  Indiaa 
Ocean,  480  miles  E.  of  MadagaseaSi 
It  is  86  miles  in  length,  20  in  breadth, 
and  120  in  circumference.  It  pro* 
duces  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo 
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encloses,  snd  fklU  into  the  Mediter- 
nmean  hv  the  western  month  at  Ro- 
setta,  and  by  the  eastern  at  Damietta. 
The  length  of  itsconrse  is  supposed  to 
be  abontaoOO  miles.  SeeEoTPT,p.277. 

Na^hia.    See  Remarks,  p.  27& 

Myanyizi-Nyassa,  or  the  "  Lake  of 
the  Stars,"  a  lake  of  Central  Africa, 
of  which  the  size  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  Its  sonth  end  is  in  14, 
25  S.  The  Shire,  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Zambezi,  issues  from  it. 

Nyanza.    See  Yictoria-Nyanza. 

Nyff6,  a  fine  country  of  Central 
Africa,  east  of  the  Niger,  with  con- 
■identble  trade  and  some  manufac- 
tures. 

OBEIiy,  the  capital  of  Kordo&n, 
in  Central  Africa.    Pop.  dO/XX). 

Oriphant  or  Ollfant  River,  rises 
In  the  mountains  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

O'ran,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  with 
strong  fortifications.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Spaniards.  Pop.  d0,26&--35, 
40  N.  0, 86  W. 

Or'ange  or  Gariep'  a  river  of  South 
AfHca,  dividing  the  Cape  Colony  from 
the  Country  of  the  Hottentots;  it 
rises  in  the  Kashan  Mountains,  and, 
after  a  drcuitous  course  of  about  1000 
miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

PAL'M  AS,  Cape,  a  promontory  of 
W.  Africa,  forming  the  western  ter- 
mination of  the  Ivory  Coast.— 4,22  N. 
7,44W. 

Port  Louis,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  on  the  N.  W. 
coast;  it  is  strongly  fortified, and  has 
a  good  harbour.  Pop.  86,000.-20, 
9  S.  57,  28  E. 

Por^to  Fari^na,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  UUiea,  a  seaport  of  Tunis,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mejerdah. 

Prince's  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  belongs  to 
Portugal.    Pop.  4000. 

QUILIM'ANE'',  a  seaport  of  E. 
AiHca,  near  the  month  of  the  great 
river  Zambezi.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  Portuguese  government,  and  has 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  8000.— 17, 
68  S.  86,  40  E. 

Quiloa  (KeerwaX  a  seaport  of  Zan- 
guebar,  situated  on  an  island ;  it  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  stiMect  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat. 

RABATT',  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Morocco,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bu- 
Regreb,  immediately  opposite  Sal- 
lee.  It  has  considerable  manufac- 
tures and  trade.  Pop.  40l000.p-64, 
8  N.  64»  88  E. 


RablM,  a  large  town  of  Centnl 
Africa,  on  the  Niger.  It  exet^  ia 
the  mannfiustnre  of  mats.    P.  4<VD00l 

Red  Sea.  See  Descriptive  TaUs 
of  Asia,  p.  262. 

Reunion,  formerly  celled  BooiImb, 
a  fertile  island  in  the  Indian  Ooea% 
about  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  88  miles  long  and  28  broad.  It 
is  almost  altogether  of  volcmie  ftp- 
mation.  and  a  mountain  in  the  B.  still 
emits  fire,  smoke,  and  aahes.  It  has 
belonged  to  the  French  ahiee  16101 
Pop.  106,000.  St  Denis,  the  eapiti^ 
on  the  N.  coast,  has  a  pop.  of  8000L— 
20,  50  S.  56,  31  E. 

Ri'o  Grande,  a  river  of  W.  Aftka, 
which,  after  a  course  of  about  4Q0 
miles,  enters  the  Atlantic  near  Capo 
Kozo,  by  several  estuaries,  oroodie 
a  group  of  islands  called  the  Ardil* 
pelago  of  Bissagos. 

Roset^ta,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
N  ile.  Here,  in  1799,  an  engraved  slab 
was  found,  since  called  the  Roeetta 
Stone,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Pop.400dr~ 
81,  24  N.  80,  26  £. 

Ror'o,  a  cape  on  the  W.  eoait^ 
12,  22  N.  16, 51  £. 

SACK'ATOO,  the  largest  dty  of 
Central  Africa,  the  capital  nflTnnnsi, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Niger.  Hers 
Clapperton,  the  traveller,  died  in 
1827.    Pop.  20,000.— 18, 10  N.  6^  6  & 

Saf  fi,  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  with  a 
fine  harbour.  Pop.  12,000.— aSL  17  H. 
9,0W. 

Saha'ra  or  the  Great  Desert.  Set 
p.  280. 

Saldanlia,abayonthe  S.W.  coast 
of  the  CtLipe  Colony. 

Sallee',  a  decaying  seaport  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Morocco,  at  the  month  of 
the  Bu-Regreb.  It  was  formerly  a 
great  stronghold  of  the  Moorish 
pirates.    Pop.  10,000. 

Sal'vador,  St,  or  Benza  Congo^  a 
city  of  W.  AMca,  the  capital  of  Con- 
go; it  stands  on  a  steep  and  rodcy 
hill.    Pop.  about.24,000. 

Se'go,  a  flourishing  city  of  Centnl 
Africa,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  oa 
the  Niger.    Pop.  80,000. 

Sen'egal,  a  large  river  of  Western 
AfHca,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Mountains  of  Kong,  not  far  ftvm  the 
sources  of  the  Gambia  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  its  progress  through  the 
country  of  the  Foulahs  it  is  swelled 
by  numerous  streams,  and,  after  a 
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course  of  about  1000  miles,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic. 

Senegam'bia,  the  name  given  to 
the  conntiies  of  W.  Africa  watered 
by  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio 
Grande,  having  the  Sahara  on  the 
north,  and  Upper  Guinea  on  the 
south.  This  extensive  region  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  states  or 
kingdoms,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  and  Yaloffs. 

Senna^ar,  a  city  of  Nubia,  on  the 
Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  River.  Fop. 
9000.— 13,  as  N.  83,  80  £. 

SeycheHes,  a  group  of  80  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which  Mahd 
is  the  chief.  They  belong  to  Great 
Britain.    Pop.  7000. 

Sharpy,  a  large  river  of  Central 
AfHca,  falling  into  Lake  Chad,  after 
a  course  of  about  360  miles. 

Shen'dy,  a  town  of  Nubia,  near  the 
Nile,  the  emporium  of  the  trade  of 
Central  Afnca  with  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia.   Pop.  ID,000. 

Shir'wa,  a  lake  in  Central  Africa, 
about  14  S.  from  the  equator,  separ- 
ated by  a  narrow  isthmus  from  Lake 
Nyanyizi-Nyassa.  It  is  about  90 
miles  long  and  40  broad. 

Sho'a,  an  extensive  and  fertile 
province  in  the  8.  of  Abyssinia,  gov- 
erned by  a  Christian  prince,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  state  in 
Abyssinia.  Pop.  1^00,000.  Ankobar 
is  the  capitaL 

Si^dra,  a  large  gulf  on  the  coasts  of 
Tripoli  and  Barca ;  the  Syr^tis  Ma'jor 
of  uie  ancients,  by  whom  the  naviga- 
tion was  considered  very  dangerous 
from  its  quicksands. 

Sier^ra  Leo'nd^  a  British  colony  in 
Western  Africa,  watered  by  the 
Rokelle  or  river  of  Sierra  Leone.  It 
was  founded  in  1787.  The  climate  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  especially  to 
Europeans.  Pop.  88^818,  chiefly  lib- 
erate negroes. 

Sionf  or  Esdont',  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  25,000.— 
27, 10  N.  81,  14  E. 

Slave  Coast,  a  country  of  Upper 
GuineajCxtending  from  the  Rio  Yolta 
to  the  Bay  of  Lagos. 

Soco^tra,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  about  120  miles  east  from 
Cape  Guardafui.  It  is  mountainous, 
and  produces  the  finest  aloes.  It 
belongs  to  Keshin,  one  of  the  lesser 
states  of  Arabia. 

Sof  ala,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Ophir  of  Scripture,  a  country, 


with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa,  to  the 
south  of  the  great  river  Zambezi. 

Soudan"  or  Nigri^'tia,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  Central  Africa 
which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Sahara 
or  Great  Desert  to  the  £.  of  Sene- 
gambia,  and  to  the  west  of  Abyssinia. 
It  comprehends  the  basin  of  Lake 
Chad  and  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Niger  and  its  tributaries. 

Spar'tel,  Cvp^,  a  promontory  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.— 85,  47  N.  6,  66  W. 

SuaHcin,  a  seaport  of  Nubia,  on  an 
island  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  good 
harbour.  It  is  a  station  on  the  route 
of  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Fop.  8000. 
—19, 6  N.  87,  20  E. 

Su'^ez,  a  celebrated  isthmns  which 
connects  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  separates  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  about 
70  miles  broad. 

Su^'ez,  a  maritime  town,  at  the 
head  of  the  W.  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  now  an  iraportaut  station  on  the 
overland  route  to  India.  Here  the 
Indian  steamers  land  and  embark 
their  passengers.  Fop.  8000.— 29, 
69  N.  82,  84  E. 

Sye'n^.    See  Assouan. 

TA'BLE  BAY,  in  the  Cape  Co- 
lony, S.  Africa,  encircled  by  three 
lofty  mountains. 

Taf  ilet,  a  district  south  of  Mount 
Atlas,  tributary  to  Morocco.  It  is  a 
vast  level  plain,  of  which  dates  are 
the  chief  produce. 

Taganyi^ca,  or  Tanganyi'lca  (called 
also  Uniamesi  and  Ujijii),  a  lake  in 
Central  Africa,  about  260  miles  to 
the  S.'6f  the  Equator,  discovered  by 
Captains  Burton  and  Speke  in  1858. 
It  is  about  830  miles  long,  and  from 
80  to  40  broad.  It  lies  between  8, 10 
and  7, 80  S.  and  29,  80  and  80, 80  E. 

Tan'grier,  a  strong  seaport  of  Mo- 
rocco, on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It 
belonged  to  Britain  from  1662  to  1684. 
Pop.  10,000.-86,  47  N.  6.  48  W. 

Tan'ta,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
containing  a  shrine,  which  is  visited 
yearly  by  160.000  pilgrims.  P.  10,000. 

Taroudanf^  a  city  of  Morocco, 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  leather. 
Pop.  21,000.-30,  10  N.  8,  60  W. 

Tat'ta,  and  Ak'lca,  two  towns  on 
the  S.  frontier  of  Morocco,  from  which 
the  caravans  for  Timbuctoo  take  their 
departure. 

Tchad.    See  Chad. 

Tet'uan,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Mo- 
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rooco,  within  the  Straits  of  Qibraltar. 
Pop.  20,000.-36,  68  N.  6, 18  W. 

Thom'tLB,  St,  an  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  situated  nearly  on  the 
Equator.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  but  is  very  unhealthy.  It 
belongs  to  Portugal.    Pop.  12,000. 

Tig'rt,  a  state  in  the  N.W.  portion 
of  Abyssinia. 

Timbu</too,  a  commercial  city  of 
Centra]  Africa,  situated  about  8  miles 
from  the  bank  of  the  Niger,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Great  Desert.  Euro- 
peans for  tliree  centuries  made  fruit* 
less  efforts  to  penetrate  to  Timbuc- 
too;  at  last  Mi^or  Laing  succeeded 
in  reaching  it  in  1826,  but  was  mur- 
dered on  his  return  homewards.  Pop. 
about  20,000.-18, 4  N.  1,  46  W. 

Trem'^ezen  or  Tlem'sen.  a  town  of 
Algeria,  once  the  capital  of  a  Moorish 
kingdom.  Pop.  14,166.— 8&  6  N. 
1,  6  W. 

Trip^'oli  and  Barca,  the  most  east- 
erly of  the  Barbanr  States,  consist- 
ing of  a  long  line  of  coast.  For  a  few 
miles  inland  it  is  extremely  fertile, 
but  beyond  that  is  occupied  with 
deserts  of  sand,  or  with  mountainous 
tracts.    Pop.  1,600,000. 

Trip'oli,  the  capital  of  the  above 
state,  stands  on  a  rock  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  is  defended  by  numerous 
batteries.  It  has  conHiderable  trade 
with  Bomou  and  Iloussa,  in  Central 
Africa.  It  takes  its  name,  which 
signifies  "  Three  Cities,"  from  occu- 
pying the  site  of  three  ancient  Car- 
thaginian towns.  Pop.  16,600. — 
82,  63  N.  13, 11  E. 

Tris'tan  d'Acunlia,  three  small 
islands  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  about  1700 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  nearly  midway  Iwtween 
Africa  and  America.— 37, 2  S,  13, 0  W. 

Tu^nis,  one  of  the  Barbary  States, 
situated  between  Algeria  and  Trip- 
oli, and  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility.  Stretching  into  the 
Mediterranean,  its  northern  extre- 
mity is  only  about  80  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Sicily.    Pop.  2,000,000. 

Tu'nis,  the  capital  of  the  above 
■tate,  stands  on  a  spacious  bay,  and 
is  strongly  fortified.  Its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  extensive.  Ancient 
Carthage  the  rival  of  Rome,  stood 
10  miles  N.  E.,  and  owed  its  great- 
ness to  the  commercial  advantages  of 
its  situation.  Pop.  200.000,  of  whom 
80,000  are  Jews.— 36, 48  N.  10, 16  E. 


forming  the  extreme  western  point 
of  Africa.— 14, 44  N.  17,  80  W. 

Verde,  Cape,  Islands,  a  groap  in 
the  Atlantic,  belonging  to  Fortugi^ 
about  320  miles  W.  from  Cape  Verde; 
The  largest  are  St  Jago,  St  Antonio, 
and  St  Nicholas.  Fogo,  one  of  the 
smallest,  has  a  volcano  91^6  feet 
high.  Cotton,  ooffee,  and  sea  salt 
are  the  chief  products.    Pop.  86^000. 

Victoria-Nyanza,  a  lake  in  Centnl 
Africa,  near  the  EquatOT.  It  is 
studded  with  islands,  ia  abont  800 
miles  long,  and  90  miles  broad,  and 
is  more  than  3600  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  IthasbeensuppgaedtobeUM 
source  of  the  Nile.  Its  sontb  end  is 
in  2,  60  S. 

Volute,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  tha 
Gold  Coast  and  the  Slave  Coast. 

WAXET,  a  town  of  Central  Af- 
rica, the  capital  of  Beroo ;  it  hat  a 
large  trade  in  salt. 

Wara",  a  town  of  CexRral  Africa, 
the  capital  of  Benroo  or  Dar-Zaldi. 

Wari',  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  Benin.  Pop. 
6000. 

Wt/wt/,  a  town  of  Central  Africa, 
subject  to  Borgoo.  Pop.  l&OOO.— 
10,  0  N.  4, 62  E. 

Wby^da^  a  seaport  on  the  Slave 
Coast,  subject  to  the  King  of  Daho- 
mey.   Pop.  7000. 

Y  AOU^I,  a  populous  state  of  Cen> 
tral  Africa,  producing  rice  and  other 
grains. 

Yaon^ri,  a  large  town,  the  capital 
of  the  above  state,  near  the  Miger^— 
11, 10  N.  6, 12  E. 

Yar'riba,  a  kingdom  of  Centnl 
Africa,  W.  of  the  Niger.  It  is  very 
fruitful,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  mUd 
and  indnstrioQS  people. 

ZAGO^SHI,  an  island  in  the  Niger, 
opposite  RablMi,  about  16  miles  long 
and  3  broad.  The  people  mann&ctaie 
the  finest  cloths  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

Zaire  or  Con'go.  a  large  and  rapid 
river  of  Western  Africa,  which,  after 
a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  cUs- 
charges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  It 
is  supposed  to  spring  from  Lake 
Dilolo,  the  same  sheet  of  water  in 
which  the  Zamlx'zi  takes  its  rise. 

Zambe'xi,  Cua'ma,  or  Secheke,  a 
large  river  of  Eastern  AfHoa,  which 
rises  in  Lake  Dilolo  (11,  80  S.  23, 80 
£.)  and,  after  a  course  of  more  than 
1400  miles  through  a  fruitful  and 


VERDBf  CAPE,  a  bold  headlaneL.X'^pxi^ova  tovrntr?,  faUa  into  the  Mo- 
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About  800  miles  from  fhe  sea,  Dr 
Li'^gstone  discovered  the  Falls,  of 
Victoria,  vhere  the  river,  about  1860 
yards  broad.  Is  precipitated  over  a 
rock  810  feet  high.  It  then  runs  for 
about  30  miles  in  a  channel  not  more 
than  20  yards  wide.  Lllce  the  other 
ereat  African  rivers— the  Nile,  the 
Niger,  and  the  Zaire— the  Zambezi 
periodically  overflows  its  banks. 

Zangiiebar',  a  country  of  Eastern 
Africa,  stretching  along  the  coast,  to 
the  north  of  Mozambique. 

Zanzibar',  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Zanguebar, 


subject  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  It 
is  fertile,  but  very  unhealthy.  Pop. 
200,000.  The  chief  town,  called 
Shanganny,  has  a  good  trade.  Pop. 
4000.— 6,  29  S.  39, 38  E. 

Zari%  a  town  of  Central  Africa, 
the  capital  of  Zeg-Zeg.  Pop.  80,000. 
—11,  4  N.  8, 34  E. 

Zeg-Zeg,  a  flourishing  country  of 
Central  Africa,  S.  of  Kano,  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Fellatahs. 

Zeyla,  a  seaport  of  Adel,  on  an 
isletnearthe  Straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
a  place  of  considerable  teade.— 11, 
16  N.  42, 66  E. 


AMERICA 


Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Southern  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  14,130,208  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  69  millions. 

BElfABKS. 

America  extends  from  about  82*^  N.  to  56^  S.  lat.,  and  firom 
35°  to  168°  W.  long.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  10,000 
miles ;  its  average  breadth  about  2000  miles. 

Till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  yast  continent 
was  unknown  to  ^^iropeans.  Christopher  Columbus,  a  natire 
of  Genoa,  engaged  in  the  service  of  Spain,  sailed  on  the  3d  of 
August  1492  in  search  of  a  western  passage  to  India,  and  on 
the  12  th  of  October  arrived  at  St  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  In  a  second  voyage,  he  touched  at  several  large  isl- 
ands, supposed  by  him  to  belong  to  India,  and  which  were 
therefore  called  the  West  Indies,  In  his  third  voyage,  in  1498, 
he  reached  the  American  mainland,  which  had  been  discovered 
in  the  preceding  year  by  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  in  the  service 
of  England.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  native  of  Florence,  sailed  to 
the  newly  discovered  continent  as  pilot  to  Hojeda,  a  Spanish 
commander,  in  1499 ;  and  having  published  an  account  of  the 
country,  it  came  to  be  called  after  his  name,  America. 

The  discovery  of  this  vast  region  excited  the  most  eager  cu- 
riosity in  Europe.  In  magnitude  it  seemed  to  exceed  any  of 
the  great  continents  hitherto  known ;  while  the  unusual  aspects 
of  Nature  led  the  beholders  to  regard  it  as  a  New  World,  which 
had  risen  but  recently  under  the  Creator's  hand.  Fore«.ta  0.1 
unknown  treea,  surpasBing  in  extent  and  ma^\&c&Tv<^  i2^  'Ccv^ 
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had  been  seen  before;  yast  motintain-raiiges,  with  a  stngla 
exception  the  loftiest  on  the  globe ;  rivers  which  rolled  to%he 
ocean  with  the  majesty  of  seas, — these  were  the  sublime/eat- 
ures  of  this  Western  World.  Its  animals  differed  no  less  from 
those  with  which  Europeans  were  familiar,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  human  beings.  Its  soil 
teemed  with  the  choicest  productions ;  and  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  offered  the  tempting  prospect  of  immediate  and  incal- 
culable wealth. 

The  unhappy  natives  soon  had  reason  to  deplore  the  arriyal 
of  strangers  on  their  shores.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese — 
having  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  grant  of  these  newly  found 
regions,  as  if  they  had  been  at  his  absolute  disposal — ^fitted  out 
one  expedition  aiter  another,  waged  a  relentless  and  almost 
exterminating  war  with  the  inhabitants,  iemd  spread  themselves 
rapidly  over  both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Continent. 
The  natives,  supposed  to  have  originally  migrated  from  Asia 
by  Behring's  Straits,  were  of  a  copper  colour,  tall,  and  well 
formed, — ^in  South  America,  generally  slender,— in  North  Ame- 
rica, more  vigorous  and  robust.  When  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards,  Peru  and  Mexico  were  populous  and  comparatively 
civilized  kingdoms ;  and  native  tribes  occupied,  at  least  par- 
tially, both  continents  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Southern  Ocean. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  whole  Indian  population  in  the  New 
World  does  not  now  exceed  one  or  two  millions. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  America  bounded  ?  What  is  its  area  in  square  miles  ? 
What  is  supposed  to  be  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  Betweeii 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  lons^itude  is  it  situated  ?  What  are  its 
length  and  breadth  ?  When  did  America  become  known  to  Euro- 
peans ?  What  island  of  America  was  first  discovered  ?  By  whom, 
and  in  what  attempt?  What  islands  did  Columbus  discover  in  his 
second  voyage?  In  what  year  did  he  reach  the  American  conti- 
nent?  By  whom  had  it  been  discovered  in  the  year  preceding?  From 
whom  did  America  receive  its  name?  What  effect  did  the  discov- 
ery of  this  continent  produce  in  Europe  ?  In  what  light  were  the 
new  visitants  of  this  continent  led  to  regard  it?  What  were  the 
sublime  features  of  the  New  World  ?  Did  its  animals  and  natives 
differ  from  those  of  other  continents  ?  By  what  circumstances  was 
the  cupidity  of  its  discoverers  inflamed  ?  Had  the  natives  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  arrival  of  these  strangers  on  their  shores  ?  What 
European  nations  fitted  out  expeditions  to  America?  How  did 
they  treat  the  natives?  Whence  are  the  natives  of  America  sup- 
posed to  have  come  ?  What  was  their  personal  appearance  ?  In 
what  state  were  Mexico  and  Peru  when  first  visiteu  by  the  Span- 
iards? Were  there  many  tribes  scattered  over  the  continent? 
Wbat  is  now  the  estimated  amount  of  the  Indian  population  ? 
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The  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien  divides  the  American 
continent  into  two  'gi^t  parts — North  America  and 
South  America. 


NORTH  AMERICA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  £.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  extends  from  about  8**  to  about  82** 
N.  lat.,  and  from  about  20*  to  168**  W.  long.  Its  length, 
from  N.  to  S.,  is  about  5600  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  the 
E.  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
is  about  3000  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  8,600,000 
square  miles.  Its  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  48 
millions. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

British  America Ottawa,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec 

Danish  America  (Green- 
land)  Jolianshaab,  Uppemavik,  Christianshaab. 

Russian  America New  Archangel. 

United  States Washington,  New  York,  Philadelphia. 

Mexico Mexico,  Vera  Cruz. 

Central  America New  Guatemala,  Cojutepec^ue,  Comajagua, 

Managua,  !San  Jos^,  Belize. 
West  India  Islands Havannah,  Cape  Haytien,  San  Domingo, 

Spanish  Town,  Kingston. 

Its  Islands,  besides  Greenland  and  the  West  Indies,  are 
Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
Bermudas;  Vancouver's  Island,  Queen  Charlotte's  Island, 
the  Aleutian  Islands ;  Parry  Islands,  Banks  Land,  Cock** 
bum  Island,  Southampton  Island. 

Peninsulas. — Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  Yucatan,  California, 
Aliaska. 

Lakes.  —  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario; 
Great  Bear  Lake,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Athabasca,  Winni- 
peg, Mistassin ;  Champlaiu ;  Nicaragua. 

Rivers.  —  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  St  Lawrence, 
Hudson,  Arkansas,  Red  River,  Rio  Colorado,  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  Columbia  or  Oregon,  Frazer  River,  Mackenzie 
River,  Coppermine  River,  Back  or  Great  Fish  River. 
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Gulfs  and  Bats. — ^Baffin's  Bay,  Gulf  of  Boothm,  Coro- 
nation Gulf,  HndsoD^B  Bay,  James*  Bay,  Gnlf  of  St  Law- 
rence, Bay  of  Fondy ;  Chesapeake  Bay,  Florida  Channel, 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Bay  of  Campeachy,  Bay  of  Honduras; 
Gulf  of  California,  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  Nootka  Sound. 

St&aits.  —  Davis'  Straits,  Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow's 
Straits,  Melville  Sound,  Banks  Strait,  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  Hudson's  Straits ;  Straits  of  Belleisle ;  Strait  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca ;  Behring's  Straits. 

Capes.— Farewell,  Chudleigh,  Charles,  Sable,  Cod,  Hat- 
teras,  Tancha  or  Sable  Point,  Catoche ;  St  Lucas,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Icy  Cape. 

Mountains.  —  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  Monntiuns, 
Rocky  Mountains,  Mount  St  Elias,  Mount  Fairweather, 
the  Mountains  of  Mexico. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  North  America?  Between  what 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend?  What  are  its 
length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  area  in  souare  miles?  What  is 
the  estimated  amount  of  its  population  ?  What  are  iti  dirisions? 
Name  its  islands.  Name  its  laKes.  Name  its  rivers.  Mention  its 
bajs,  gul&,  and  straits.  Name  its  capes  and  mountains.  Point  oat 
on  the  map  its  islands,  lakes,  etc. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W. 
by  Russian  America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the 
United  States ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Davis'  Straits. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  3,600,000  square  miles.  Its 
population  is  supposed  to  be  about  3,332,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Hudson^s    Bay    Territories, 

and  Labrador. York  Fort,  Nain. 

CuiAdA  /  Upper  Canada Ottaw A,  Toronto,  Kingston. 

^^^^  (Lower  Canada. .Queheo,  Montreal. 

New  BrunswidE Fredericton,  St  John.  ^ 

Nova  Scotia Halifax,  Annapolis,  Fictou. 

Newfoundland.... St  John. 

Cape  Breton Sydney. 

Pnnoe  Edward  Island Charlotte  Town. 

Vancouver  Island. Victoria. 

British  Columhfa Queenborough,  or  New  Westminster. 
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Capes. — Gasp^,  Sable,   Canso,   Breton,    Bay,  Bace, 

Charles,  Chudleigh. 

Bays,  Gulps,  Straits,  etc. — Baffin^s  Bay,  Davis* 
Straits,  Lancaster  Soand,  Barrow^s  Straits,  Prince  Regent^s 
Inlet,  Melville  Soand,  Banks  Strait,  Prince  Albert*8  Sound, 
Coronation  Gulf,  Dease  Strait,  Ross  Strait,  Hudson^s  Straits, 
Hudson's  Bay,  James'  Bay ;  Straits  of  Belleisle,  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  Bay  of  Fundy ;  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  Gulf 
of  Georgia. 

Lakes.  —  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  Wionip^, 
Athabasca,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Great  Bear  Lake,  Mistassin. 

Rivers. — St  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Ottawa,  St  John,  Cop- 
permine, Mackensie,  Back  or  Great  Fish  River,  Frazer  River. 

BEMABKS. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America  extend  from  42**  to 
about  72**  N.  lat.,  and  from  52**  43'  to  141**  W.  long.  Their 
extreme  length  &om  east  to  west,  firom  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  is  about  3000  miles ;  their  breadtib,  from  north  to  south, 
about  2000  miles. 

The  g^reat  river  St  Lawrence,  with  its  chain  of  immense 
fresh-water  lakes,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
British  America.  The  St  Lawrence  issues  from  Lake  Superior, 
and,  passing  through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  faUs  into 
the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  nearly  2000  miles.  It  is  90  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  by  ships  of  the  line  for  400 
miles  from  the  ocean.  The  shores  both  of  the  St  Lawronce 
and  of  the  lakes  are  occupied  by  vast  forests ;  and  even  the 
inland  mountain-ranges,  which  are  of  great  extent,  are  in 
general  covered  with  wood. 

Canada  was  colonized  by  the  French  in  1608,  and  continued 
in  their  possession  till  1759,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
British.  It  was  long  divided  into  two  provinces  or  governments, 
called  Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  but  these  were  united  in 
1836.  Cold  and  heat  are  here  felt  in  their  extremes,  and  the 
transition  from  winter  to  summer  is  very  sudden.  Although 
lying  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  France,  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  sinks  in  winter  36°  below  zero;  while  in 
summer  it  occasionally  rises  as  high  as  102^  The  year  is 
divided  between  these  seasons, — spring  and  autumn  being 
almost  unknown.    The  frost  begins  in  October;  and  the  snow 

disappears  about  the  end  of  April,  when  vegetation  proceeds 

m2 
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with  great  actiyity.    The  climate,  howerer,  is  fiur  from  un- 
healthy. 

The  soil  of  Lower  Canada,  though  unequal,  is  in  many  places 
fertile,  producing  good  grain  and  pasturage.  Upper  Canada 
has  extensiye  and  fruitful  plains,  scarcely  excelled  hy  any 
portion  of  North  America,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  rich 
land,  stretching  far  to  the  north,  as  yet  coyered  with  extensiye 
forests.  The  most  populous  and  cultiyated  districts  are  along 
the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Apples  and  pears  arriye  at  great  perfection  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Montreal ;  and  fruits  of  yarious  kinds,  particularly  the 
melon,  appear  to  be  indigenous.  Oak,  pine,  maple,  birch,  elm, 
and  lime,  are  the  most  common  trees.  The  lakes  and  riyers 
abound  with  excellent  fish.  The  moose-deer  and  the  beayer 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  wild  animals.  The  Canadian 
humming-bird  is  the  smallest  known.  The  rattlesnake  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  reptiles.  The  exports  are  chiefly  furs, 
oak,  pine,  and  elm  timber,  pot-ash,  fish,  wheat,  and  flour. 
Like  Canada,  both  New  Brunswick  and  Noya  Scotia  abound  in 
timber,  and,  like  Canada,  are  making  great  progress  in  wealth 
and  population.  Newfoundland  is  the  seat  of  the  most  exten- 
siye cod-fishery  in  the  world. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada  is  1,220,000,  the  greater 
number,  being  still  of  French  descent,  generally  retaining  the 
French  language  and  manners.  Upper  Canada  has  been 
colonized  chiefly  from  Britain,  but  partly  from  the  United 
States.  The  population  is  1,850,000.  Botii  Canadas  are  now 
under  one  goyemor;  the  legislature  consists  of  a  house  of 
assembly  chosen  by  the  people,  and  of  a  legislatiye  council, 
whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  soyereign  for  life. 

All  the  territory  Nobth  of  Canada  is  claimed  by  Britain, 
and  admitted  by  other  powers  to  belong  to  her,  though  as  yet 
occupied  only  by  trading  forts  or  factories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  This  immense  region  is  separated  from  the  United 
States  of  America  by  the  49th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  and  from  Rus- 
sian America  by  the  141st  degree  of  W.  long. 

The  countries  around  Hudson's  Bay  and  Labrador  are  dreary 
in  the  extreme,  being  buried  under  snow  for  half  the  year. 
The  chief  natiye  tribes  are  the  Esquimaux,  who  are  scattered 
oyer  the  N.  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Arotic  Ocean;  the  Chippewya  and  Cree  Indians;  the  Stone 
Indians  or  Assiniboines ;  the  Copper  Indians;  the  Hare  In« 
dians;  the  Dog-rib,  the  Strong-bow,  and  the  Blackfeet  Indiana 
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■*  It  is  difficult,"  sajs  Mr  M.  Martin,  **  to  describe  the  character 
of  the  yarious  tribes ;  they  have  each  some  recognised  differ- 
ence, and  are  most  of  them  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare  with 
each  other.  The  Sarcees  are  said  to  be  the  boldest.  >  All  hare 
horses  and  firearms ;  and  horse-stealing  is  a  fayonrite  occupa- 
tion. The  Crees  and  Blackfeet  have  deadly  feuds,  and  each 
combats  with  the  Assiniboines.  The  small  tribes  are  drawn 
into  the  contests  of  the  larger,  and  are  rarely  at  peace.  Am- 
buscades, surprises  by  day  or  night,  and  treacherous  massacres 
of  the  old  and  young,  of  women  and  the  sick,  constitute  the 
moving  interests  of  their  Uvea  No  hardships  or  inducements 
will  make  them  settle  and  cultivate  their  land ;  and  until  they 
do  so,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  any  Christian  results  from 
the  humane  efforts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
missionaries.  The  most  degrading  superstitions  prevail ;  cun- 
ning is  employed  where  force  cannot  be  used  to  plunder;  lying 
is  systematic ;  woman  is  treated  as  a  slave ;  and  the  wild  In- 
dian is,  in  many  respects,  more  savage  than  the  animals  around 
him." 

The  enterprise  of  British  voyagers  has  explored  large  tracts 
and  islands  within  the  Arctic  zone, — North  Devon,  North 
Lincoln,  EUesmere  Island,  the  Parry  Islands,  Cockburn  Island, 
Boothia,  King  William's  Land,  Prince  Albert's  Land,  Banks 
Land,  etc.  Nearly  all  the  northern  coast  of  America  has  also 
been  explored.  These  barren  and  dreary  regions  are  interest- 
ing only  to  science  and  curiosity.  For  an  account  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.,  see  the  DESORipnyB  Table. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  British  America  bounded  ?  What  is  its  area  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  the  amouiit  of  its  population  ?  Name  the  divi- 
sions and  chief  towns.  What  are  its  capes,  bays,  etc.,  lakes  and 
rivers?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon^tude  is  it 
situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in  its  aspect?  Name  its  great  lakes.  By  what 
river  are  they  connected  ?  What  is  the  length  of  its  course  ?  How 
wide  is  it  at  its  mouth  ?  How  far  is  it  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
line  ?  With  what  are  these  lakes  bordered  ?  When  and  hy  whom 
was  Canada  colonized  ?  When  was  it  conquered  by  the  British  ? 
What  is  remarkable  in  the  climate?  what  are  the  extremo 
degrees  of  the  thermometer  in  winter  and  summer?  Into  what 
seasons  is  the  year  divided?  At  what  periods  does  winter  begin 
and  disappear  r  Is  the  climate  healthy  r  What  is  the  quality  of 
the  soil  of  Lower  Canada?  What  are  the  principal  features  of 
Upper  Canada  ?  What  are  the  most  populous  and  improved  dis- 
tricts ?  Name  the  principal  fruits.  What  are  the  most  common 
forest-trees  ?    With  what  do  the  lakes  and  rivers  abound  ?    Men- 
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tion  tome  of  the  more  remarkable  animals.    What  are  the  chief 
exports? 

What  is  the  population  of  Lower  Canada,  and  of  what  descent  are 
Ihe  maioritj  or  the  people?  What  langoage  and  manners  do  thej 
genutulv  retain  ?  From  what  conntries  has  Upper  Canada  been 
colonized?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  What  is  the  form 
of  sroyemment  of  the  Canadas?  Bj  whom  are  the  regions  north 
of  Uanada  claimed  ?  How  are  thej  occupied  ?  By  what  parallel 
of  latitude  are  thej  separated  from  the  United  States  ?  And  bj  what 
meridian  of  longitude  are  thej  divided  from  Russian  America  ? 

What  aspect  do  the  countries  around  Hudson's  Bay  present? 
What  are  the  chief  native  tribes  ?  What  is  their  present  condition  ? 
What  has  the  enterprise  of  British  yojagers  dLscovered  within  the 
Arctic  circle? 


DANISH  AMERICA  or  GREENLAND 

Is  bounded  E.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  Davis'  Straits, 
Baffin's  Bay,  Smith  Sound,  and  Kennedy  Channel;  S.  by  the 
Atlantic.  Its  northern  boundary  has  not  been  explored, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  about  380,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
9409. 

BEMABKS. 

Greenland  stretches  from  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat.  59**  49^,  north- 
wards towards  the  Pole ;  the  highest  latitude  yet  reached  being 
81*  20'.    It  extends  from  20'  to  76**  W.  longitude. 

It  was  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  continent  of  America^ 
but  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  an  island  or  cluster  of  ialftTt^iy. 
It  has  been  described  as  "  a  mass  of  rocks,  intermingled  with 
immense  blocks  of  ice."  Yet  there  is  some  land  that  admits  of 
cultivation.  During  the  short  summer,  the  air  is  pure  on  the 
mainlimd,  but  obscured  in  the  islands  by  fogs.  The  long  night 
of  winter  is  relieved  by  the  shifting  splendours  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  The  thermometer,  which  in  July  reaches  84**,  often 
sinks  in  January  to  40**  below  zero.  The  animal  productions 
of  the  country  constitute  the  subsistence  and  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  Of  the  land-animals  the  principal  are  bares, 
Taluable  for  their  flesh  and  fur,  rein-deer,  foxes,  and  large  dogs 
employed  in  drawing  sledges,  and  distinguished  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  howling  instead  of  barking.  The  seas  swarm  with 
turbot,  herrings,  and  whales.  But  the  marine  animal  most 
prized  by  the  natives  is  the  seal.  Its  flesh  is  their  principal 
food;  its  skin  supplies  them  with  dress,  and  with  a  covering 
fbr  tiieir  canoes ;  its  tendons  are  made  into  thread ;  and  so 
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essential  an  article  of  subsistence  does  the  Greenlander  account 
it,  that  he  cannot  comprehend  how  man  could  live  without  it. 
Large  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  frequent  the  seas,  riyers,  and  lakes. 

Providence,  which  adapts  the  endless  diyersity  of  produc- 
tions to  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil — supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  one  region  by  the  abundance  of  another — furnishes 
the  sterile  shores  of  Greenland  and  other  Arctic  regions  with 
timber,  which  is  borne  hither  by  the  tides  and  currents  of  the 
ocean  from  the  coasts  of  America  and  Asia,  in  such  quantities, 
that  a  year's  fuel  may  sometimes  be  collected  during  the  short 
season  of  sununer,  and  in  such  preservation  as  to  afford  excel- 
lent materials  for  building  houses  and  canoes. 

The  Greenlanders  are  a  branch  of  the  Esquimaux :  they  are 
of  short  stature,  with  long  black  hair,  small  eyes,  and  flat 
faces.  The  country  is  subject  to  Denmark,  which  maintains 
a  few  small  settlements  on  the  W.  coast;  and  the  laudable 
exertions  of  the  Danish  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  to  Christianity  have  been  crowned  with  considerable 
success.  The  chief  villages  are  Julianshaab,  Christianshaab, 
Uppemavik,  Frederickshaab,  and  Gk)od  Hope.  The  European 
population  does  not  exceed  350. 

EXERCISES. 

What  is  Greenland,  and  where  is  it  situated?  What  description 
has  been  given  of  it?  What  are  its  area  and  popalation?  How 
does  the  weather  of  the  short  summer  differ  on  the  mainland  and  in 
the  islands  ?  How  is  the  long  night  of  winter  relieved  ?  In  what 
does  ^e  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consist  ?  What  are  the  nrincipal 
land  animals?  What  kmds  of  fish  abound  in  the  seasr  What 
marine  animal  is  most  prized  by  the  natives  ?  To  what  useful  pur- 
poses do  they  convert  it  ?  How  are  the  shores  of  Greenland  and 
other  Arctic  regions  supplied  with  timber  ?  In  what  quantities  and 
in  what  state  of  reservation  does  it  arrive  ?  Of  what  people  are  the 
Greenlanders  a  branch  ?  What  is  their  personal  appearance  ?  To 
what  European  power  is  Greenland  sabfect  ?  What  are  the  chief 
Tillages  ?    What  is  the  number  of  the  European  population  ? 


RUSSIAN  AMERICA 

Comprehends  the  extreme  north-western  region,  and  a 
narrow  tract  of  coast  extending  southward  to  Simpson 
River.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by 
Behring's  Straits,  and  the  Sea  of  Kamtschatka ;  S.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  E.  by  British  America.  Its  area  is  510,879 
square  miles.    Its  population  in  1858  was  54,000. 
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BBICABKB. 

Rnsflian  America  extends  from  55**  to  71'  23^  N.  lat.,  and  from 
141**  to  172*  3(y  W.  long.  It  is  in  general  dreary  and  nnpio- 
dnctive,  and  is  thinly  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Esqniniaax  and 
Indians.  The  Russian  population  is  about  10,000.  The  only 
place  which  can  be  called  a  town  is  the  capital,  New  Aichangd, 
on  Sitka  island.  The  region  yields  yaluable  furs;  and  the 
fisheries  of  the  whale,  sea-otter,  and  other  animals,  are  yery 
productiye.  The  long  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  stretdies 
westward  from  Russian  America  towards  Asia. 

EXERCISES. 

What  portion  of  North  America  belongs  to  Russia?  What  are 
its  boundaries  ?  What  is  its  general  aspect  ?  By  what  tribes  Is 
it  peopled?  What  are  its  chief  productions?  What  chain  of 
islands  stretches  westward  from  Russian  America  towards  Asia? 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Are  bounded  N.  by  British  America ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Their  area  is  3,306,834  square  miles.  Their 
population  is  31,676,217,  of  whom  4,002,996  are  slaves. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Northern  or  New  England  States : 

Maine Augusta,  Portland,  Bangor,  Bath. 

New  Hampshire Concord^  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  Dover. 

Vermont...... Montpeher,  Burlington,  Middlebury. 

Massachusetts Boston,  Salem,  Cambridge,  LowelL 

Bhode  Island Providence,  Newport. 

Connecticut Hartford,  Newliaven,  New  London. 

Middle  States : 

New  York Albany,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Buffiilo. 

Pennsylyania Harrisbure,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg. 

New  Jersey Trenton,  Newark,  Paterson. 

^Delaware Dover,  Wilmin^n. 

'  'Maryland Annapolis,  Baltimore. 

jDistrict  of  Columbia :  W  asuimoton,  Georgetown. 
Southern  States; 

*f  Virginia Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg. 

*' North  Carolina Raleigh^  Wilmington,  Newborn. 

*"South  Carolina Columbia,  Charleston. 

*"Georgia • Milledgeville,  Savannah,  Augusta. 

*"AIabama Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa,  Mobile. 

*7Florida Tallahassee,  St  Augustine,  Pensacola. 

*  In  1800-61,  the  states  marked  thus*  declared  themselves  no  longer 
members  of  the  United  States,  and  resolved  to  form  a  new  anion  onder 
the  name  of  "  The  Confederated  States  of  America/' 

t  There  are  slaves  in  the  fifteen  states  and  one  district  marked  thus  f* 
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DivlsionB.  Chief  Towns. 

Western  States  : 

Ohio Colnmbus,  Cinciimati,  Cleveland. 

Indiana Indianapolis,  New  Albany,  Vincennes. 

Illinois Springfield,  Chicago- 

fMissonri Jefferson  City,  St  Loois,  Franklin. 

"Kentucky. Frankfort,  Louisville,  Lexington. 

*  -Tennessee Nashville,  Memphis,  Knoxville. 

*-  Mississippi Jackson,  Natdhez,  Columbus. 

*•  'Louisiana Baton  Bouge,  New  Orleans. 

*'  -Texas Austin,  Houston,  Galveston. 

^Arkansas Little  Bock. 

Michigan Lansing,  Detroit. 

Wisconsin Madison,  Milwaukie. 

Iowa Des  Moines,  Iowa  City,  Burlington. 

California  \  Sacramento,    Benida,    San    Jos^,     San 

J      Francisco. 

Kansas Lecompton. 

Minnesota St  Paul. 

Oregon Salem. 

(^Dakotah. 

Islands. — Rhode  Island,  Long  Island,  Staten,  Nan- 
tucket. 

Bays. — Penobscot,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Chesa- 
peake, Long  Island  Sound,  Florida  Channel;  Monterey, 
San  Francisco,  Humboldt,  Columbia,  Shoalwater,  Gray^s 
Harbour,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Hood^s  Canal. 

Capes. — Ann,  Cod,  May,  Charles,  Henry,  Hatteras, 
Lookout,  Fear,  Point  Tancha  or  Cape  Sable ;  Mendocino, 
Blanco. 

Mountains. — Alleghany  or  Appalachian  Mountains, 
Bocky  Mountains,  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade  Bange. 

Lakes. — Michigan,  Champlain,  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Lakes  of  Canada,  Ponchartrain,  Great  Salt  Lake. 

BiYERS. — Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Bed  River,  Ohio,  Wabash,  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
St  Peters;  St  Croix,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware, 
Susquehannah,  Potomac,  Savannah ;  Bio  Grande  del  Norte; 
Bio  Colorado,  Sacramento,  Columbia  or  Oregon. 

BEMARKS. 

The  United  States  extend  from  25*"  to  49**  N.  lat,  and  from 
67'  to  125'  W.  long.  Their  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  2700 
miles;  their  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  1600  miles. 


IK)4  ITNTTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

This  Tast  region  is  trarerped  hj  two  great  chains  of  moon? 
tains,  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  and  8.,  yiz.,  the  Alleghaoies  on 
the  E.  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  W.  These  diTide  the 
country  into  the  eastenif  western,  and  middle  regions;  the 
latter  comprising  the  great  and  fertile  basin  of  the  BftissisrippL 
The  range  of  the  Alleghanies  is  ahont  800  miles  in  length, 
and  stretches,  in  sereral  ridges,  nearly  parallel  to  the  AtlantiOi 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast  of  from  50  to  200  miles.  Moinit 
Washington,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  highest  peak,  is  6653 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  eleyation  of  the  range  soath  of 
the  Hudson  rarely  exceeds  8000  feet.  The  Rocky  Honn- 
tains,  which  are  upon  a  grander  scale,  ran  parallel  to  the 
Pacific,  and  bound  on  the  W.  the  yalleys  of  the  MiMoari 
and  the  Mississippi  Mount  St  Helen's  is  15,750  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Of  the  magnificent  rivers  which  flow  through  the  United 
States,  the  largest  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  MisaouiL 
Although  the  latter  has  been  classed  as  a  tributary  of  the 
former,  it  has  the  longer  course  of  the  two  before  tibeir  jonctioiL 
The  distance  between  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi  is  about  8000  miles ;  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1265  miles. 
The  Missouri  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  receives  numerous  riven 
in  its  course,  many  of  them  of  considerable  size.  The  Missis- 
sippi has  its  source  in  Lake  Itasca,  in  lat.  47^  W  N.  About 
160  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  it  receives  the 
Ohio,  swelled  by  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee ;  and  lower  down  it  receives  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
River.  The  Mississippi  flows  through  a  vast  plain,  which  is 
80  gradual  in  its  descent,  that  the  river  is  navigable  to  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony,  about  2000  miles  from  its  mouth;  while 
most  of  its  great  tributaries  are  navigable  nearly  to  their 
source.  Crowds  of  steam-vessels  now  constantly  ply  on  these 
western  streams. 

The  United  States  are  distinguished  for  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication afforded  by  canals,  railroads,  and  teleg^raphs.  In 
1854,  there  were  4798  miles  of  canal  in  operation;  in  1860^ 
29,401  miles  of  railway;  and,  in  1858,  35,000  miles  of  electrie 
telegraph. 

The  climate  is  remarkable  for  its  inconstancy;  pasnng 
suddenly  from  extreme  cold  to  scorching  heat.  To  the  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  weather  is  more  equable  and 
temperate.    The  general  aa^^t  of  the  country  is  that  of  a 
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forest,  becoming  denser  as  the  trayeller  passes  westward.  On 
the  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moontauis  it  expands  into  immense 
level  meadows  or  savannas,  called  prairies.  The  soil  is  in 
general  fertile.  Among  the  trees  are  the  larch  and  pine, 
several  species  of  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  maple,  the  white  cedar, 
the  occidental  plane,  the  ttdip-tree,  and  the  magnolia.  The 
last  of  these,  for  its  gigantic  size,  its  splendid  flowers  and  fruit) 
is  unsurpassed  even  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  northern  and  middle  states,  the  common  species  of 
grain  are  produced.  Wheat  and  maize  are  raised  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.  The  potato  is  here  in  its  native  soil.  Cotton, 
rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  sugar,  are  the  chief 
productions  of  the  southern  states.  Apples  and  pears,  of  the 
finest  flavour,  abound  in  the  northern  and  middle  regions; 
and  there  are  large  orchards  of  peaches,  from  which  brandy  is 
distilled. 

The  bison  or  buffalo,  the  moose-deer,  the  elk,  and  the  cari- 
bou or  rein-deer,  are  found  in  the  plains  and  forests.  The 
more  ferocious  animals  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  spotted  tiger, 
and  the  couguar  or  American  panther.  The  feathered  creation 
are  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  their  plumage;  but 
in  general  their  notes  have  little  beauty  or  variety,  though 
the  power  of  imitation  in  the  mocking-bird  is  very  surprising. 
The  humming-bird  is  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
winged  tribes^  Serpents  are  numerous  and  formidable,  and 
various  species  are  met  with  in  the  forests.  The  rattlesnake, 
armed  with  a  deadly  poison,  is  peculiarly  terrible.  The  coasts 
abound  with  fish,  generally  of  the  same  species  as  in  Europe ; 
there  are  also  numerous  amphibia,  the  most  important  being 
the  otter,  inhabiting  the  western  coast ;  its  skin  is  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce. 

The  United  States  have  abundance  of  the  more  useful  metals. 
The  gold-mines  of  North  Carolina  were  of  considerable  import- 
ance until  they  were  eclipsed  by  the  discovery,  in  1847,  of 
the  gold-fields  of  California,  which  rank  next  in  richness  to 
those  of  Australia.  Coal  is  found  in  many  places  and  in  large 
quantities,  the  whole  area  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  United  States 
being  estimated  at  nearly  200,000  square  miles.  There  are 
immense  beds  of  iron-ore.  California,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin 
have  rich  lead-mines.  Copper  is  found  in  California  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  mercury  in  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  Salt-springs  are  numerous  in  Utah  and  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
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The  goremment  of  the  United  States  is  republican.  The 
administration  of  affairs  is  confided  to  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  and  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  two  membera  firom 
each  state,  chosen  by  its  legislature,  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
one-third  of  them  being  elected  eyery  two  years.  The  Vice» 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the  president  of  the  Senate. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  from 
the  several  states,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two 
years ;  the  number  of  representatives  heing  240,  besides  cm 
delegate  from  each  territory.  The  President,  chosen  by  dele- 
gates from  each  state,  holds  his  office  four  years.  About  four 
millions  of  the  people  in  the  southern  states  are  slaves. 

Each  state  regulates  its  own  internal  afiairs,  and  makes  or 
alters  laws  relating  to  property  and  private  rights,  police, 
judges  and  civil  officers,  the  levying  of  taxes,  and  all  other 
matters  not  vested  in  the  federal  government. 

There  is  no  religious  establishment  supported  by  the  state} 
but  Christianity  in  some  form  is  generally  professed.  The 
most  numerous  denominations  are  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian, Congregational,  Episcopal,  and  Roman-catholic.  The 
Americans  partake  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  qualities 
which  spring  from  democracy.  They  are  restless,  aggressive, 
turbulent,  enterprising,  acute,  high-spirited,  and  brave.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  education,  particularly  in  th^  northern  and 
middle  states.  The  literary  institutions  are  numerous,  and  the 
republic  can  boast  of  not  a  few  distinguished  names  in  science 
and  letters. 

Great  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  Britain  till  the  year 
1775,  when  the  colonists  rebelled  against  the  attempts  of  the 
British  g^emment  to  tax  them  against  their  will,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  British  yoke.  Their  independ- 
ence was  acknowledged  in  1783. 

EXERCISES. 

How  are  the  United  States  bounded  ?  What  is  their  extent  in 
square  miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  their  population  ?  How  many 
slaves  are  there?  What  are  the  Northern  States?  Name  their 
chief  towns.  What  are  the  Middle  States?  Name  their  chief 
towns.  What  are  the  Southern  States  ?  Name  the  chief  towns. 
What  are  the  Western  States  ?  Name  the  chief  towns.  What  are 
the  territories  not  yet  erected  into  states?  What  are  the  states 
which  contain  slaves  ?  Name  the  islands,  bays,  capes,  mountains, 
lakes,  and  rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  territory 
extend  ?    What  are  its  lengtYi  sxvi  \>Teaid.th?    By  what  chains  of 
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motmtaiiis,  and  in  what  directions^  is  it  trayersed?  Into  what 
regions  do  those  monntains  divide  the  counhy?  At  what  distance 
are  the  AUe^hanies  from  the  Atlantic?  What  is  the  height  of 
Mount  Washington?  Descrihe  the  Bockj  Mountains.  What  is 
the  height  of  Mount  St  Helen's  ? 

What  are  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  United  States  ?  What 
is  the  length  of  the  Mississippi?  What  is  the  ohuacter  of  the 
Missouri  ?  What  rivers  does  the  Mississippi  receive  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Missouri  ?  How  far  can  vessels  ascend  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  ? 

For  what  facilities  of  internal  communication  are  the  United 
States  distinguished  ?  What  number  of  miles  of  canals,  railways, 
and  electric  telegraphs  is  in  operation  ?. 

For  what  is  the  climate  of  the  United  States  remarkable  ?  What 
is  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  ?  What  is  the  general  quality 
of  the  soil  ?  Mention  some  of  the  forest-trees.  Which  of  these  i8 
the  most  remarkable  ?  What  are  the  chief  agricultural  products  ? 
Mention  some  of  the  fimits.  What  wild  animals  are  there?  By 
what  quality  ftre  the  feathered  creation  distinguished  ?  Which  of 
these  IS  the  most  beautiful  ?  What  power  does  the  mocking-bird 
possess  ?  What  dangerous  reptiles  swarm  in  the  forests  ?  Do  the 
coasts  abound  with  fish  ?  What  valuable  animal  is  to  be  found  on 
the  western  coast?  Does  the  country  p^ess  much  mineral  wealth ? 
What  is  the  area  of  its  coal-fields  ?  Where  is  gold  found  in  most 
abundance  ?    Is  iron-ore  plentiful  ? 

What  is  the  form  of  government  in  the  United  States?  To 
whom  is  the  administration  of  afiEairs  confided?  Of  how  many 
members  is  the  Senate  composed?  How  many  members  has  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  ?  How  and  for  what  period  is  the  Presi- 
dent elected?  How  are  the  internal  affairs  of  each  state  regu- 
lated? What  power  have  these  local  administrations?  Is  there 
any  establishea  religion  ?  What  are  the  most  numerous  denomina- 
tions ?  Describe  the  characteristics  of  the  Americans.  Is  much 
attention  paid  to  education  and  literature  ?  Till  what  period  did 
great  part  of  the  country  belongto  Britain?  B^  what  were  the 
colonists  roused  to  rebduion?  When  was  their  independence  ac- 
knowledged ? 
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Are  bounded  N.  by  the  United  States ;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Central  America ;  E. 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Their  area 
is  1,038,865  square  miles.    Their  population  is  7,485,205. 

Mexico  contains  twenty-three  states,  one  territory,  and  a 
federal  district.    The  capital  is  Mexico. 

Capes. — St  Lucas,  Corrientes ;  Catoche. 
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Gulfs  and  Bat.— Golf  of  Mexico,  Gulf  of  Galifonu% 
Bay  of  Campeachy. 

Mountains. — Popocatepetl  or  the  Smoking  Moantni, 
Peak  of  Orizaba,  Jorullo. 

Rivers. — ^Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago^ 
Culiacan. 

Lakes.— Chapala,  Pascnaro,  Tezcuco. 

BBMARKS. 

Mexico  extends  from  16*"  45'  to  32**  45  N.  lat.,  and  from  87* 
to  117**  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  1800  mikf| 
its  breadth  varies  from  180  to  1300  miles. 

Mexico  is  for  the  most  part  a  plateau  or  table-land,  TBiyiDg 
in  height  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  from  this,  as 
from  a  base,  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl 
tower  to  the  height  of  17,847  and  17,720  feet.  The  climate  in 
the  more  elevated  parts  is  mild  and  genial ;  in  the  maritimd 
districts  and  the  low  plains  it  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  Indeed, 
the  temperature  of  all  the  three  zones,  torrid,  temperate,  and 
frigid,  is  here  experienced  according  to  the  varying  elevatioii; 
and  the  traveller,  in  ascending  from  the  parched  shores  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  the  capital,  situated  7471  feet  above  the 
ocean,  passes  through  several  distinct  zones  of  vegetation. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  chief  objects  of  culture 
are  maize,  most  European  grains  and  fruits,  cocoa,  ooflee, 
sngar,  cotton,  indigo,  the  potato,  the  cacao,  and  the  magney. 
Immense  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  both  tame  and  wild,  an 
fed  in  the  northern  prairies ;  the  stag,  the  jaguar,  the  cougnar, 
and  the  tapir,  are  the  more  remarkable  of  the  wild  animal'^ 
The  cochineal  insect  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  export. 

Until  lately  no  region  in  the  world  was  considered  richer  in 
minerals  than  this  portion  of  the  American  continent.  Previous 
to  the  revolution  of  1821,  its  mines  produced  gold  and  silver  to 
the  amount  of  £5,000,000  annually.  Their  produce  was  much 
diminished  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and,  although  several 
millions  of  British  capital  have  since  been  invested  in  them, 
they  have  never  recovered  their  former  productiveness.  There 
are  mines  of  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin. 

This  fine  country  was  wrested  from  the  natives  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Cortez,  in  1521.  From  that  time  it  continued 
in  the  possession  of  Spain  till  her  misgovemment  roused  the 
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colonists  to  rebellion,  and,  in  1821,  Mexico  became  an  inde- 
pendent federal  republic.  Its  constitution  is  modelled  after 
that  of  the  United  States ;  the  goyemment  being  Tested  in  a 
President,  and  a  Congress,  consisting  of  two  houses.  The 
Roman-catholic  religion  is  established,  the  public  exeicise  of 
eveiy  other  being  prohibited. 

KXEROISBS. 

How  is  Mexico  bounded?  What  is  its  area  in  square  miles? 
What  is  its  population?  How  man^  states  does  it  contain? 
Name  its  capes,  mountains,  bay,  gulfs,  riyers,  and  lakes.  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated?  What 
are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  does  it  for  the  most  part 
consist  of?  What  is  the  eleyation  of  its  table-land?  To  what 
height  do  some  of  the  mountains  rise  ?  What  effect  has  the  yarying 
elevation  upon  the  climate  ?  To  what  changes  of  temperature  la 
the  trayeller  sometimes  exposed  ?  What  are  the  chief  articles  of 
cultiyation?  What  species  of  cattle  are  fed  in  tiie  northern 
prairies  ?    What  are  the  more  remarkable  wild  animals  ? 

Does  the  country  abound  in  minerals  ?  What  was  the  annual 
produce  of  its  gold  and  silyer  mines  ?  Has  it  diminished  ?  What 
other  metals  does  the  country  possess?  By  whom  and  at  what 
time  was  it  wrested  from  tiie  natives?  When  did  it  become  an  in- 
dependent republic?  On  what  model  is  its  constitution  formed? 
Wliat  is  the  established  reUgion  ? 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Is  the  name  generally  giyen  to  the  region  boanded  N,  by 
Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras ;  W.  by  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  E.  by  New  Gra- 
nada and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  occupied  by  fiye  inde- 
pendent states  and  one  British  colony.  Their  aggregate 
area  is  about  175,000  sqaare  miles.  Their  population  is 
about  2,203,450. 

states.  Chief  Towns. 

Guatemala New  Guatemala,  Cohan. 

San  Salvador Cojutepeque,  Saa  Salvador. 

Honduras Comayagua. 

Kicaragua Managua,  Leon,  Granada,  Nicaragua* 

Costa  Bica San  Jos^. 

British  Honduras Belixe. 

Gulps. — Honduras,  Mosquito,  Dulce,  Nicoya,  Fonseca. 
Capes. — Honduras,  Camaran,  Gracias  k  Dios,  Blanco, 
Lakes.— Nicaragua,  Leon  or  Managua. 
RiYBRS. — ^Honda,  Belize,  Motagua,  Segovia,  Escondides 
or  Blewfields,  San  Juan. 


M 
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The  territory  known  by  the  name  of  Central  America  extendi 
from  8'  to  18**  SC  N.  kt,  and  from  81**  30'  to  93**  20^  W.  long. 
Its  greatest  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  about  1000  miles; 
its  breadth  yaries  from  70  to  350  miles. 

Central  America  has  considerable  diversity  of  surface.  The 
centre  is  a  table-land  eleyated  on  an  average  about  6000 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  temperate  and  agreeable  climate; 
while  the  low  plains  near  the  Pacific,  almost  covered  with 
forests,  are  so  hot  that  most  of  the  European  settlements  have 
been  placed  on  the  heights.  Few  countries  are  more  subject 
to  earthquakes  or  contain  more  active  volcanoes.  The  soil  is 
extremely  rich,  yielding  abundantly  all  the  productions  both 
of  tropical  and  of  temperate  climates ;  the  staples  of  the  country 
are  indigo,  cochineal,  dyewoods,  mahogany,  sarsaparilla,  sugar, 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  Peruvian  balsam.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
zinc,  and  antimony,  are  found  in  several  places. 

A  water-communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  has  long  been  projected  through  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
which  is  140  miles  long  by  40  miles  broad,  and  could  float 
vessels  of  large  burden,  being  15  fathoms  in  depth. 

The  Centnd  American  Republics  were  formerly  a  province 
of  Mexico,  but  became  independent  in  1823.  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  confederation  called  "  The  United  States  of 
Central  America;"  but  this  union  was  dissolved  in  1839,  and 
each  state  is  now  independent.  The  Koman-catholio  relig^ 
prevails  in  them  all. 

British  Honduras  has  belonged  to  England  since  1670.  It 
has  an  area  of  63,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  28,500. 
Its  chief  exports  are  mahogany  and  logwood. 

EXEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  country  called  Central  America? 
What  is  its  area  in  square  miles  ?  What  is  its  population  ?  Name 
the  states  by  which  it  is  occupied,  and  their  chief  towns.  Name  its 
rivers,  capes,  gulfs,  and  lakes.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  is  it  situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadUi? 
Describe  its  general  features.  Where  are  the  European  settle- 
ments placed?  To  what  is  the  country  subject?  What  are  its 
staple  productions  ?  Through  what  lake  has  a  water-oommunioa- 
tion  between  the  Atiantic  and  Pacific  been  long  projected  ?  Of 
what  country  were  the  Central  American  Bepublics  formerly  a  pro- 
vince? How  long  has  British  Honduras  oelonged  to  England? 
WhMt  are  its  area  and  population  ?    What  are  its  chief  exports  ? 
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Are  eitnated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  extend  in 

a  curved  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of  South 

America.    They  are  nearly  a  thousand  in  number.    Their 

area  is  about  95,000  square  miles.    Their  population  is 

about  3,870,000. 

This  great  archipelago  maybe  divided  into  three  clusters 

or  groups : 

1.  The  Bahakas. 

Iilands.  Belonging  to  Chief  Towng. 

Great  Bahama Britain. 

New  Providence do. Kassao. 

St  Salvador. .do, 

2.  Thb  Gbbateb  Abtilleb. 

Cuba. &p(iin Havannah. 

Jamaica. Britain Spanish    Town, 

Kingston. 

Hayti  or  St  Domingo Independent Cape  Haytien,  Port> 

Bepublicain,     St 
Domingo. 

Porto  Bico Spain San  Juan. 

8.  The  Lessee  Aetilles. 
Leeward  Islanda. 


Santa  Cmz.... 
St  Thomas.... 

St  John 

Tortola 

Yirgin  Gorda. 
Anegada 


DenmarJc Christianstad. 

do* St  Thomas. 

Virgin^      do. 
Isles.  1  Britain:., Tortola. 

do. 
L    do. 

An^illa Britain AngniUa. 

8t  Christopher. do Basse-terre. 

Barbuda do. 

Antigua do St  John. 

Montserrat. do. Plymouth. 

Nevis do Charlestown. 

Dominica. do Boseau. 

St  Martin JFVanced&J5ro22afu2i..Philipsburg. 

Saba Holland. 

St  Eustatins do St  Eustatius. 

St  Bartholomew Svoeden .••••••••••Gnstavia. 

Guadeloupe France. •^••^•*  Basse-terre. 

Desirade ...Mo. 

Mariegalante do. 

Saintes do. 
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Windward  Idandt, 
Islands.  Belongfaig  to  Clifef  Towns. 

St  Lncia Britain Castries. 

St  Vincent do Kingston. 

Grenada do, St  George. 

Barbadoes do, Bridgetown. 

Tobago ,do. Scarboron^^ 

Trinidad ,do. Port  of  Spain. 

Martinicine France Fort  RoyiiL 

Margarita Venezuela. AasomptioD. 

Buen  Ajre SoUand. 

Carafoa do ....WilliamstecU. 

Bermndaa Britain St  George. 

Mountains. — Blue  Monntains,  Jamaica ;  Montanos  dd 
Cobre,  or  Copper  Mountains,  Cuba;  Volcano  of  Mone 
Garou,  St  Vincent ;  Volcano  of  Souffri^re,  "Guadeloiq^ 

REMARKS. 

The  West  India  Islands  lie  between  KT  and  27''  N.  lat,  and 
between  59^  and  SS**  W.  long.  They  received  the  name  of 
West  Indies  from  the  belief  at  first  entertained  that  thaj  mn 
the  western  shores  of  India.  In  honour  of  their  disooTetor 
they  bare  sometimes  been  called  the  Columbian  Archipelago. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  islands  is  hilly,  many  of  the  moun* 
tains  exhibiting  proofs  of  yolcanio  origin,  and  all  the  islands 
being  subject  to  earthquakes.  Here,  as  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, the  year  is  divided  between  the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons. 
Spring  may  be  said  to  commence  about  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  first  periodical  rains  set  in ;  these  continue  to  611 
every  day  at  noon  for  about  a  fortnight,  creating  a  bright  ver- 
dure and  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  weather  tlm 
becomes  dry,  clear,  and  settled.  The  sun  glows  with  a  best 
that  is  almost  insupportable,  till,  the  sea-breeze  springing  up 
about  two  hours  before  noon,  all  nature  revives,  and  ^e  tem- 
perature in  the  shade  becomes  pleasant.  At  this  season  tM 
nights  are  extremely  beautiful ;  the  moon  is  so  bright  that  the 
smallest  print  may  be  read  by  her  light ;  and  the  planet  Venus 
shines  with  such  lustre  that  a  shade  is  cast  from  trees,  build- 
ings, and  other  objects  that  intercept  her  rays.  This  state  of 
the  weather  ceases  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  8tead|y 
diurnal  wind  from  the  sea  is  succeeded  by  faint  breezes  and 
alternate  calms,  the  preludes  to  the  second  or  autumnal  raii^ 
season.  In  October,  the  rains  become  general,  pouring  down 
in  torrents.  Between  the  beginning  of  August  and  the  end  of 
October,  the  islanda  axe  occauIotaILy  'viaUed  by  terrible  hnxri- 
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canes.  In  November  or  December,  the  weather  becomes  serene 
and  pleasant,  and  continues  cool  and  refreshing  till  the  end  of 
April.  In  general,  the  low  parts  of  the  islands  may  be  described 
as  hot  and  unhealthy ;  while  the  climate  of  the  moontainoiiB 
regions  is  equable  and  salubrious. 

The  islands  are  rich  in  almost  every  tropical  production. 
There  is  abundance  of  delicious  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  shaddocks,  cocoa-nuts,  citrons,  pomegranates,  pine-apples, 
and  melons.  Many  valuable  trees  grow  on  the  mountains,  such 
as  cedar,  lignumvitse,  mahogany,  and  others,  which  take  the 
finest  polish,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  cabinet-work. 
The  great  staples,  however,  are.  the  sugar-cane  and  coffee* 
plant, — the  former  yielding  the  threefold  produce  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  Tobacco,  ginger,  indigo,  pimento,  and 
various  spices  and  medicinal  drugs  are  cultivated.  The  ex- 
ports from  the  British  West  Indies  to  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  about  six  millions  sterling. 

The  indigenous  animals  are  in  general  small,  the  principal 
being  the  agouti  (a  creature  resembling  the  rat),  the  armadillo, 
opossum,  raccoon,  and  monkeys.  One  animal  peculiar  to  these 
islands  is  the  land-crab,  which  is  esteemed  excellent  food. 
The  feathered  creation  are  distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  plu- 
mage and  elegance  of  form ;  among  them  are  the  parrot  in  all 
its  varieties,  the  flamingo,  and  the  humming-bird.  In  the 
woods  and  marshes  wild  fowl  abound  in  great  variety,  and  of 
fine  flavour.  Lizards  and  different  kinds  of  serpents  are  not 
unfrequent;  but  few  of  them  are  noxious. 

A  momentous  change  in  the  social  condition  of  the  British 
West  Indies  was  effected  in  1834,  when  slavery  ceased 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  and  the  sum  of  20  millions 
sterling  was  given  as  compensation  to  the  planters.  The  area 
of  the  British  West  India  Islands  is  about  13,414  square  miles; 
their  population  is  about  840,000,  of  whom  about  75,000  are 
"whites.  In  1848,  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  islands  belong- 
ing to  France,  having  an  area  of  about  1700  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  256,000 ;  as  well  as  in  the  islands  be- 
longing to  Denmark,  having  an  area  of  about  110  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  37,000.  It  is  still  maintained  in  the 
Spanish  islands,  which  have  an  area  of  about  47,000  sq[uare 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  1,800,000. 

EXEBCISES. 

How  are  the  West  India  Islands  situated?    ^WloA^SaVyv^vT  vra. 
in  square  miles  ?    What  ia  their  population?    Honv  mvEv^  ^T\n&\v^ 
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flrroups  are  there  ?  Kmne  fhe  first  group  and  the  islands  of  wLkl 
It  consists.  What  is  the  chief  town  of  New  Provideiice?  NuM 
the  second  group  and  its  islands.  What  are  the  principal  towuii 
the  Greater  Antilles?  Name  the  third  group  with  ita  islaodi. 
Distinfruish  the  Windward  from  the  Leeward  Islands  ?  Fame  die 
monntainM. 

Between  what  degrees  of  Utitnde  and  longitnde  do  the  West 
India  Islands  lie  ?  By  what  name  have  they  heen  sometimes  called? 
How  is  the  year  divided  in  these  islands?  When  do  the  &tt 
periodical  rains  set  in?  How  long  and  at  what  time  of  tiie  dajdo 
thoj  continue  to  fall  ?  What  kind  of  weather  succeeds  ?  At  whit 
hour  does  the  sca-hreeze  usually  spring  up?  What  effect  does  it 
uroduce  ?  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  nights  during  this  setsoa. 
When  does  thb  state  of  the  weather  cease?  Bj-  what  is  the  stesdlT 
sea-breeze  then  succeeded  ?  When  do  the  rains  heoome  genenl  r 
At  what  season  are  these  islands  occasionally  visited  by  hurricaoeif 
When  does  the  weather  become  serene  and  pleasant?  How  long 
does  it  continue  so?  In  what  respects  does  the  climate  ingeueni 
differ  in  tlie  low  grounds  and  the  mountains? 

Enumerate  some  of  the  line  fruits  of  the  West  India  IsIaodB. 
Mention  some  of  their  valuable  trees.  What  are  the  staple  articlei 
of  cu^ure  ?  What  other  articles  are  to  be  numbered  among  thdr 
productions?  What  is  the  yearly  value  of  the  exports  to  die 
mother  country  alone  from  the  islands  belonging  to  Biitiiii? 
Mention  the  principal  indigenous  animals,  lor  what  are  die 
feathered  creation  distinguished?  Mention  some  of  the  moie 
remarkable  birds.  What  important  change  was  effected  in  the 
British  West  Indies  in  1834?  What  sum  was  given  as  compen- 
sation to  the  planters?  What  are  the  area  and  population  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands?  When  did  slavery  cease  in  tbe 
French  and  Danish  West  India  islands?  What  are  their  area  and 
copulation?  What  are  the  area  and  population  of  the  fipanidi 
West  India  islands? 
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AC  APUL'CO.  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
on  the  Pacific,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour. Pop.  4000.— 10*  W  N.  lat. 
99*  4!y  W.  long. 

Alaba^'ma,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Georgia;  on 
the  S.  by  Florida  and  the  Golf  of 
Mexico ;  on  the  W.  by  Mississippi ; 
and  on  the  N.  by  Tennessee.  It 
was  formed  into  a  state  in  1819. 
The  soil  Is  fertile,  producing  cotton, 
sugar,  wheat,  oata,  and  barley.  Area, 
60,722  square  miles.  Pop.  955,017, 
of  whom  485,478  are  slaves.  Mont- 
gomery, on  the  Alabama,  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  8728. 

AI^Miny,  the  state-capital  of  Mew 
York,  United  States,  situated  on  the 
Hudson,  at  its  Junction  with  the  Erie 
Canal.  It  la  a  place  of  great  trade. 
rop.  0O,7d8.— 48, 89  M.  78, 44  W. 


Aleu'tlan  Islands,  a  volcaide  gno 
in  the  N.  Pacific,  between  Cape  iU> 
aska  and  Kamtschatka,  belonging  l» 
Russia.  The  seas  swarm  withliii 
and  the  sea-otter.  The  Fox  Isltndi 
are  the  most  important  of  the  groop, 
and  of  these  Oonimao  and  Ooo^a^ 
are  the  prlnclpaL 

Alcxan'drla,  a  town  of  the  Unttad 
States,  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  P»> 
tomac    Pop.  8795. 

Allas'lca,  a  peninsula  of  Roirfni 
America,  860  miles  in  length,  on  tbe 
N.  W.  coast,  between  Bristol  Baj 
and  Cook's  Inlet. 

AHegAany  or  Appala'iohlan  Moai- 
tains.    See  Remarks,  p.  804. 

Am^erstburg,  a  town  and  fort  of 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  Detroit,  Mtr 
its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie.  P.  S600. 

An'^do  ver,  a  town  of  Maaaaobaaetti^ 
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United  States,  with  several  manafae- 
tures.    Pop.  6946. 

Anega'^da.    See  Virgrin  Isles. 

Anguiria  or  Snake  Island,  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands  belonging 
to  Britain.  Area,  80  square  miles. 
Pop.  2179. 

Ann,  Cape,  the  north  point  of 
Boston  Bay,  in  MassachusettSjUnited 
States.— 42,  88  N.  70,  84  W. 

Annap'olis,  a  seaport  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  P.  4198.-- 
44, 42  N.  65, 44  W.  See  also  Maryland. 

Anticos'ti,  an  island  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  126  miles 
in  length  by  80  in  breadth.  It  is 
covered  with  wood ;  dangerous  rocky 
reefs  extend  to  a  considerable  di»- 
tance  from  its  shore. 

Antig^ua,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  about  20  miles  long, 
and  nearly  ofthe  same  breadth.  The 
staple  articles  of  export  are  sugar, 
molasses,  and  mm.  Area,  108  square 
miles.  Pop.  86,406.  St  John  is  the 
capital.    Pop.  6000. 

Antilles,  a  name  given  to  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  French  apply  the 
term  to  the  West  Indies  generally, 
exclusive  ofthe  Bahamas.  See  p.  811. 

Aris'p^  a  city  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Sonora.    Pop.  7600. 

Arkan^sas,  alarg^  river  which  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  flow- 
ing S.  E.,  falls  into  the  Mississippi 
after  a  course  of  about  2000  miles. 

Arkan^sas,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Mississippi,  which  divides  it  fVom 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee;  S.  by 
Texas  and  Louisiana;  W.  by  the 
Indian  Territory;  and  N.  by  Mis- 
sourL  It  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1886.  The  region  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Arkansas  is 
fertile  but  swampy;  it  is  covered 
with  dense  fbresta.  Area,  62,198 
square  miles.  Pop.  440,776,  of  whom 
100,065  are  slaves.  Little  Rock,  on 
the  Arkansas,  is  the  state-capital. 
Pop.  2167. 

Athabas'ca,  called  also  the  Lake  of 
the  Hills,  in  British  America,  is  situ- 
ated about  170  miles  S.  E.  ofthe  Great 
Slave  Lake.  It  is  nearly  200  miles 
long;  at  ita  N.  W.  extremity  is  Fort 
Chip^pewyan,  a  trading  station. 

Au'l)um,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  containing  a  large 
and  celebrated  reformatory  prison. 
Pop.  9648. 

Angus'ta,  a  town  of  Oeoif;Ia,  Unit- 
ed States,  on  the  Savannah,  the  great 


depdt  for  the  cotton  of  Upper  Geor- 
gia.   Pop.  11,753.    See  also  Maine. 

BACK  RIVER  (called  also  Great 
Fish  River),  rises  to  the  N.  of  Lake 
Aylmer,  near  the  source  of  the  Cop- 
permine River,  and,  flowing  N.  E., 
falls  into  a  bay  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

Baffin's  Bay,  a  large  gnlf,  more 
properly  an  inland  sea,  between  the 
N.  E.  shores  of  the  continent  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Greenland,  opening  into 
the  Atlantic  by  Davis'  Straita,  and 
into  the  Polar  Sea  by  Lancaster 
Sound  and  Barrow's  Strait. 

Baha'mas,  a  numerous  group  of  Isl- 
ands belonging  to  Britain,  stretehing 
from  Florida  to  St  Domingo,  on  the 
remarkable  sandbanks  and  coral  reefii 
called  the  Bahama  Banks.  They  ex- 
port cotton,  fine  timber,  dyewoods, 
and  salt.  The  principal  islands  are 
New  Providence,  St  Salvador,  Lone 
Island,  and  Crooked  Island.  Totu 
pop.  27,619.  Nassau^  the  capital  of 
New  Providence,  is  also  the  seat  of 
government.    Pop.  7000. 

Bal'timore,  an  important  city  and 
seaport  of  Maryland,  United  States, 
situated  near  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Ithas  one  ofthe  finest  harbours 
in  America,  and  carries  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive trade.  Pop.  214,087.-89, 17 
N.  76, 87  W. 

Ban'^gor,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  ofMaine,  United  States,  on  the 
Penobscot.    Pop.  14,432. 

Barba'does,  themost  eastern  ofthe 
British  West  India  Islands,  21  miles 
in  length  and  14  in  breadth .  Besides 
sugar,  the  great  staple,  it  exporta  mo- 
Iassei^  ginger,  cotton,  and  arrow- 
root. Area,  150  square  miles.  Pop. 
135,939,  of  whom  16,000  are  whites. 
Bridge'town,  the  capital,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  the  West 
Indies.   P.20,000.— 13,6  N.  69,41  W. 

Barim'da,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  belonging  to  Britain ;  it  lies 
to  the  N.  of  Antigua.    Pop.  1600. 

Bam'stable,  a  seaport  of  Massa- 
chusetta,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  4901.-41,  42  N.  70, 18  W. 

Barrow,  Point,  the  extreme  N.  W. 
point  ofthe  continent.— 71, 23  N.  166. 
21  W 

Barrow's  Strait,  a  continuation  of 
Lancaster  Sound,  a  broad  inlet  from 
Baflin's  Bay  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

Bath,  a  considerable  seaport  of 
Maine,  United  States,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kenneheck.   Yo^.^Kfli^ 
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Beltutf,  a  SMport  of  Maine,  United 
Rttft^a,  situated  on  BelfaMt  Bay.  Pop. 
6061.— 44,  27  N.  68,  68  W. 

Belize  (BeIeezO>  the  chief  tovn  of 
the  British  settlement  of  Honduras, 
on  the  coast  of  Yncatan.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  rirer  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
of  town  and  settlement,  23,500;  of 
town  alone,  4600.— 17, 29  N.  88, 8  W. 

Belltfixle',  a  small  rocky  Island  at 
the  N.  EL  end  of  the  channel  between 
Labrador  and  Newfooodland,  called 
the  Straits  of  Belleisle. 

Belltf'ville,  a  thriving  town  of 
Upper  Canada,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Moira,  which  falls  into  the 
Bay  of -Quint*.    Pop.  7000. 

Ben'^nin^n,  a  town  of  Vermont, 
United  States,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Green  Mountains.    Pop.  88*23. 

Berma'das  or  Somers'  Islands,  a 

rup  in  the  Atlantic,  about  600  miles 
of  S.  Carolina,  surrounded  by 
ooral  reefs.  They  produce  arrow-root, 
cedar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Area,  20 
square  miles.  Pop.  11,092.  StGeorge, 
the  largest,  has  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  pop.  of  3000. 

Boothia,  a  peninsula  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  America.  It  is 
naked  and  barren,  but  contains  valu- 
able fur-bearing  animals. 

Bos'ton,  the  principal  city  and  sea- 
port of  Massachusetts,  United  States, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  It  has  a  secure 
harbour,  with  an  extensive  trade. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Franklin,  and  the  cradle  of  Amer- 
ican Independence ;  and  may  be 
considered  the  literary  capital  of  the 
Union.  Pop.  177,902.-42,  21  N. 
71, 4  W. 

Brant'ford,  a  town  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, 26  miles  west  firom  Hamilton. 
Pop.  8000. 

Bri  tish  Colnmllita,  a  district  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Russian  America 
and  the  Simpson  River;  on  the  E. 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains :  on  the  8. 
by  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Queen  Char- 
lotte Sound,  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 
It  was  erected  into  a  British  colony 
in  1858,  and  extends  from  49**  to 
65**  N.  lat. ;  it  is  about  600  miles  long, 
And  400  miles  broad;  and  has  an 
area  of  about  220,000  square  miles. 
The  climate  is  very  like  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  soil  is  rich  and  well 
■nited  for  agriculture.  There  is 
plenty  of  ooaif  and  gold  has  been 
ibimd  la  great  abandanoa.    'K«w 


Westminster  or  Qneeiiborong^,  ai 
the  Frazer  River,  ia  the  capitaL 

Bris'^tol,  a  seaport  of  Rhode  Island, 
United  States,  situated  on  a  bay.  P. 
4616.— A  beautiful  town  of  PennOTl- 
vania,  on  the  Delaware,  20  miMS 
above  Philadelphia.    Pop.  S670. 

Brock^vllle,  a  thriving  town  of 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  St  Lavreoee, 
48  miles  east  of  Kingston.   Pop.60ni 

Brooklyn,  a  town  of  New  Yoric, 
United  States,  situated  on  Loof 
Island,  opposite  New  York.  Fof. 
278,426. 

Bnen  Ayre,  a  amall  island,  of  ths 
Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to  HoUaad. 

Buffalo,  a  floiuishing  commerdal 
town  of  New  York,  United  States, 
situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  Erie 
Canal  with  Lake  Erie,  20  miles  from 
Niagara,  and  623  from  New  Yort. 
Pop.  81,000.-42, 63  N.  78,  06  W. 

Burlington,  a  town  of  YerraL 
United  Statea,  on  the  east  Aoit  of 
Lake  Champlain ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.  Pop.  6110.  Alaoatovn 
of  Iowa.    Pop.  4062. 

CAH  A W'BA,  a  town  of  AlabtsM, 
United  States,  at  the  jnnetioB  of  tta 
Cahawba  with  the  Alabama. 

Califor'nia,  Lower  or  Old,  a  narrow 
peninsula  in  the  PacificL  aeparatsd 
from  Mexico  by  the  Gulf  of  Cidifn^ 
nia,  700  miles  long,  and  tcom  60  to 
80  broad.    Pop.  10,000. 

Califor^nia,Upper  or  New,aQOOBtry 
on  the  Pacific, extendingfWim  Oregon 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Califiymla. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Mexico; 
but  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  1848.  Part  of  It 
was,  in  1860,  formed  into  a  stats, 
having  an  area  of  160,000  aqnaie 
miles,  and  a  population  of  364,770. 
Sacramento  is  the  state-ci^dtaL  CaH- 
fomia  is  traversed  flrom  N.  to  S.  by 
two  mountain-ridgei,  the  Snowy 
Mountains  and  the  Rocky  Mom^ 
tains;  fl*om  the  latter  the  Rio  Co- 
lorado takes  its  rise,  and,  flowing 
S.  W.,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Califomia. 
The  Sacramento,  with  its  tribntary 
the  San  Joachim,  from  the  N.  W., 
falls  into  the  noble  Baw  of  San 
Francisco.  Valuable  gold  mines, 
along  the  course  of  the  Sacramento^ 
were  accidentally  disoovered  ia 
September  1847.  The  gold-region 
extends  nearly  600  miles  along  the 
branches  of  the  Saoranwnto  aad 
San  Joachim  rivers. 

Caml)ridge,  a  town  of  Maaaa^n- 
«A\.\A,  \3xJl\Ad.  autea^  8  mUaa  tnm 
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Boston;  it  is  the  seat  of  ft  university. 
Pop.  26,074. 

Gam  peachy,  a  seaport  of  Yucatan, 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Fop. 
16,000.-19,  50  N.  90,  33«W. 

Can'ada.     See  Remarks,  p.  297. 

Can'so,  ft  small  island  at  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a 
cape  of  tiie  same  name.— 45,  17  N. 
61,  OW. 

Cape  Bret'on,  an  island  separated 
firom  Nova  Scotia  by  the  narrow 
strait  called  the  Gat  of  Canso.  It  is 
about  100  miles  in  length  and  72  in 
breadth,  and  is  penetrated  by  a  navi- 
gable arm  of  the  sea,  which  divides 
it  nearly  into  two  parts.  The  climate, 
like  that  of  Newfoundland,  is  cold 
and  foggy.  The  island  has  valuable 
coal-mines  and  fisheries.  Pop.  54^878. 
The  once  strong  town  of  Louisburg 
is  now  deserted ;  Sydney,  the  capi- 
tal, has  ft  population  of  500. 

Cape  Bref  on,  the  eastern  point  of 
the  island  of  the  same  name.— 45, 66 
N.  69, 60  W. 

Cape  Cod,  the  eastern  projection  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States,  form- 
ing the  S.  E.  point  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.— 42,  2  N.  70,  4  W. 

Cape  Hay^tien,  formerly  Cape 
Fran''^i«,  a  seaport  of  Hayti,  on  its 
N.  coast.  Pop.  12,000.-19,  46  N. 
72, 12  W. 

Carlbbee  Islands,  that  portion  of 
the  West  India  Islands  extending 
in  a  semicircle  from  Porto  Rico  to 
Trinidad,  and  divided  into  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands. 

Caribbe'^an  Sea,  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  lying  between  Central  and 
8.  America,  and  the  islands  of  Cuba, 
Hayti,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Caroli'^na,  North,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Vir^ 

gnia ;  W.  by  Tennessee ;  S.  by 
eorgia  and  South  Carolina;  and  E. 
by  the  Atlantic.  Its  gold-mines  are 
productive,  but  its  manufactures  and 
commerce  are  limited.  Area,  45,500 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,008,342,  of  whom 
828,377  are  slaves.  Raleigh  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  4518. 

Caroli'^na,  South,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  North 
Carolina;  on  the  W.  and  S.  by 
Geoi^ ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic. For  100  miles  inland  from 
the  coast  the  country  is  low,  swampy, 
and  mihealthy;  beyond  this  it  is 
finely  diversified  wiUi  hill  and  dale, 
and  is  fertile  and  richly  wooded. 
The  chief  products  are  cotton  and 


rice,  both  of  which  are  extensively 
cultivated.  Area,34,000 square  miles. 
Pop.  715,371,  of  whom  407,185  are 
slaves.  Colum1t>ia  is  the  state-capi- 
tal.   Pop.  6060. 

Catoche^,  a  cape  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Yucatan.— 21, 31  N.  87,  0  W. 

Central  America.  See  Remarics, 
p.  310. 

Cham'^plain,  Lake,  in  Vermont, 
United  States,  105  miles  in  length 
and  10  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

Chapala,  a  lake  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Guadalaxara. 

Charles,  Cape,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Labrador.— 62,  20  N.  56» 
45  W.— Cape  Charles  in  Vh-ginia, 
United  States,onthe  N  point  of  Ches- 
apeake Bay.— 37, 10  N.  76, 46  W. 

Charles'^ton,  the  principal  city  and 
seaport  of  South  Carolina,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  a  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers.  It  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  40,194.-32,  46  N.  79,  57  W. 

Charles'town,  a  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, near  the  celebrated  Bunker's 
Hill;  it  is  connected  with  Boston  by 
a  bridge.    Pop.  25,120. 

ChafAam,  a  town  of  Upper  Cana- 
da, on  the  river  Thames.  Pop.  6000i 

Ches'apeakfl,  the  largest  and  safest 
bay  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  extending  N.  about  200  miles, 
from  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape 
Henry,  in  Virginia. 

Chica'^go,  the  largest  town  and 
chief  seat  of  trade  of  Illinois,  United 
States,  on  Lake  Michigan.  P.  109,420. 

Chihuahua,  a  cit|r  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  vicinity  of  rich  silver  mines. 
Pop.  12,000.-28,  40  N.  105, 33  W. 

Chillico'tb^,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Ohio,  United  States.    Pop.  7100. 

Cholu^a,  a  city  of  Mexico,  state  of 
Puebla.  Here  is  an  ancient  pyramid 
177  feet  high ;  each  side  of  its  base 
measures  1423  feot.  Pop.  10,000.— 
19, 0  N.  98, 15  W. 

Chud^eigh,  Cape,  the  northern 
point  of  Labrador,  at  the  entrance 
of  Hudson's  Straits.— 60,  25  N.  65, 
20  W. 

Cinalo^  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Sonora.    Pop.  9500. 

Cincinna'ti,  the  chief  town  of  Ohio, 
United  Stated  finely  situated  on  the 
Ohio.  It  has  a  college,  flourishing 
manufactures,  and  is  a  great  empo- 
rium of  trade.  Pop.  160,060.-39, 6.  N 
84,  27  W. 

Ciu'daA  do  \aLa  C«l«>«j&^  «^  \nwvw  ol 
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Mexico,  fhe  capital  of  the  state  of 
Chiapa.    Pop.  4000. 

Cleveland,  a  town  of  Ohio,  United 
States,  on  Lake  Erie.    Pop.  43,650. 

Cobban,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  on 
a  river  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Dulce.    Pop.  14,000. 

Co'Twurg,  a  thriving  town  of  Upper 
Canada,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  P.  7000. 

GoKima,  a  town  of  Mexico,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  state  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  81,774. 

Colum^bia,  a  district  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Potomac,  surrounded 
by  Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is 
under  the  immediate  Jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  and  contains  Washington, 
the  seat  of  government  and  capital 
of  the  Union.  Area,  60  square  miles. 
Pop.  75,321,  of  whom  3231  are  slaves. 
Columbia  is  also  the  name  of  the 
state-capital  of  South  Carolina,  and 
of  a  colony  in  British  America.  See 
British  Columbia. 

Colum'l)ia  or  Ore'gon,  a  large  river 
of  North  America,  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  1000 
miles,  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Colum^bus,  a  thriving  town  of 
Mississippi,  United  States,  situated 
on  the  Tombigbce  river.  Pop.  2611. 
Also  the  state-capital  of  Ohio. 

Comayag'ua,  a  city  of  Central 
America,  capital  of  the  state  of  Hon- 
duras.   Pop.  12,000. 

Connec'ticut,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  MaRsa- 
chusetts;  on  the  W.  by  New  York ; 
on  the  E.  by  Rhode  Island ;  and  on 
the  S.  by  Long  Island  Sound.  It  has 
a  fertile  soil,  with  considerable  trade 
and  manufactures.  Area,  4750  square 
miles.  Pop.  460,670.  Hart'ford,  pop. 
18,556,  and  Newhav'en,  pop.  20^345. 
are  the  state-capitals. 

Connec'ticut,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  has  its  source  on  the  N .  borders 
of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
flows  S.  into  Long  Island  Sound. 

Cook's  In^et,  an  arm  of  the  sea  on 
the  N.  W.  coast. 

Cop'permine  River,  discovered  by 
Heame  in  1771;  it  flows  northward 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Corona'tion  Gulf,  a  large  inlet  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  discovered  by 
Captain  Franklin.  At  its  eastern 
entrance  is  Point  Tumagain. 

Corrien'tes,  a  cape  of  Mexico,  state 
of  Guadalaxara^20, 25  N .  106, 43  W. 
Cos^ta  Ri'ca,  a  atate  of  CeTvtTa\ 
America,  extending  from  tYv*  atalft\lTv«L.V«L  IAmi**,  «X»\3\  *»  xciikKK^ 


of  Nicaragoa  to  New  GnaadSy  aal 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Area,  18,870  square  milea.  Pop. 
216,000.  San  Jo^s^  ia  the  capital 
Pop.  81,000.  • 

Cu^ba,  the  largest  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  is  764  miles  in 
length  by  60  of  average  breadth, 
and  is  traversed  from  £.  to  W.  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with 
noble  forests.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile 
producing  excellent  sugar,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  rich  copper-minea 
The  island  enjoys  a  delightful  di- 
mate,  and  hurricanes  are  rare.  Area, 
43,000  square  miles.  Pop.  1,449,46^ 
of  whom  626,687  are  slaves. 

Culia'can,  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  state  of  Cinaloa.    Pop.  12,000. 

Cura^a,  an  island  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Vene* 
zuela,  about  40  miles  long  and  10 
broad.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  Pop. 
19,696.  WiHiamstadt,  its  exgitSl, 
has  a  fine  hnrbonr.    Pop.  7000. 

DANISH  AMERICA,  or  Gieen- 
land.    See  p.  800. 

DaMs*  Straits,  a  narrow  sea,  dis- 
covered by  Captain  John  Davis  in 
1585,  when  in  search  of  a  north-west 
passage.  It  extends  about  10  degrees 
N.  W.,  and  connects  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  Baffin's  Bay. 

Del'^aware,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  United  States,  lying  along  the 
western  coast  of  a  bay  of  the  same 
name ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by 
Maryland.  It  produces  fine  wheat, 
and  has  considerable  manufactures. 
Area,  2120  square  miles.  P.  112,S^ 
of  whom  1805  are  slaves.  Do'ver  it 
the  state-capital.    Pop.  8932. 

Del'aware,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  fr)rmed  by  two 
streams  in  the  state  of  New  YoiiE. 
Separating  Pennsylvania  from  New 
Jersey,  it  flows  past  Philadelphia, 
and  enters  Delaware  Bay,  an  arm  ot 
the  sea  about  66  miles  long,  between 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey, 

Desiradc',  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands  belonging  to  the  French ;  It 
lies  to  the  east  of  Guadeloupe.  Pop. 
2568. 

Detroit  (Detroaw^,  a  city  of  the 
United  States,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Michigan ;  it  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  state  of  Detroit,  between 
the  lakes  of  St  Clair  and  Erie.  Poa 
46,834. 

"DrimVsAf  c»i,  woa  «Jk^  1^<r  British  West 
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length  ftnd  9  in  arerage  breadth. 
It  produces  coffee,  sugar,  and  tim- 
ber. Area,  275  square  miles.  Pop. 
22,230.  Roseau'',  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  4000. 

Do'ver,  a  town  of  New  Hampshire, 
United  States.  Pop.  8196.  Also  the 
state-capital  of  Delaware. 

Dulce,  Gulf  of,an  inletof  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  on 
the  S.  of  British  Honduras. 

Duran'go  or  Victo'rfa,  a  city  of 
Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Durango.    Pop.  22,000. 

E'RIE,  LAKE,  one  of  the  great 
chain  of  Lakes  which  divides  Canada 
A-om  the  United  States.  It  is  250 
miles  in  length  and  80  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  covering  an  area  of  11000 
square  miles.  It  discharges  its  wa- 
ters by  the  Niagara  into  Lake  Onta- 
rio. It  is  subject  to  violent  storms, 
which,  with  rocks  projecting  many 
miles  from  the  shore,  render  the 
navigation  dangerous. 

FAIR'WEATHER,  MOUNT,  a 
mountain  in  the  Russian  territory, 
14,750  feet  above  the  sea. 

Fare'well,  Cape,  the  8.  extremity 
of  Greenland.— 5.9, 49  N.  43,  54  W. 

Fayettd'ville,  a  commercial  town 
of  North  Carolina,  United  States. 
Pop.  4646. 

Fear,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  at  the  entrance  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  where  there  is  a  danger- 
ous shoal.— 33,  54  N.  78,  0  W. 

Flat'tery,  Cape,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  United  States.-48,20  N.  124, 15W. 

Flor^ida,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Alabama  and 
Georgia;  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic; 
and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Strait  of  Florida.  It 
is  a  peninsula  380  miles  In  length, 
stretching  southward  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic.  The 
■eacoast  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  swampy,  but  grow  rice  and  com ; 
the  interior  is  hilly,  and  yields 
valuable  timber.  Florida  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1845. 
Area,  59,268  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 145,694,  of  whom  63,809  are 
slaves.  Tallahas^see  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  1391. 

Florida  Strait  or  Channel,  between 
Florida,  Cuba,  and  the  Bahamas, 
through  which  a  remarkable  current, 
called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  rushes  with  such 
force  to  the  N.  E.  as  to  be  percepti- 
l>le  upon  the  N.  co&ata  of  Europe. 


Fox  Islands.  See  Aleutian  Isl- 
ands, p.  814. 

Franklin,  a  town  of  Missouri, 
United  States,  on  the  Missouii ; 
also  the  name  of  other  towns  in  the 
Union.     Pop.  2015. 

Frazer  River,  in  British  Colum- 
bia, rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and,  after  a  S.  W.  course  of  about 
450  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Geor- 
gia. A  rich  gold-field  was  discovered 
in  1859  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thom- 
son with  the  Frazer  River. 

Fred'erick,  a  town  in  Maryland, 
United  States.    Pop.  6028. 

Fred'ericksbnrg,  a  town  of  Vir- 
ginia, United  States.    Pop.  4061. 

Fred'erickton,  the  capital  of  New 
Brunswick,  situated  on  the  River  St 
John,  65  miles  from  its  month.  Pop. 
6000.— 45,  56  N.  66,  45  W. 

Fun'^dy,  a  bay  which  extends  150 
miles  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  At  the  upper  part,  where 
it  divides  into  two  arms,  the  rise  of 
the  tides  sometimes  exceeds  60  feet ; 
while  in  Verte  Bay,  on  the  opposite 
or  St  Lawrence  side  of  the  isthmus, 
the  rise  is  not  more  than  10  feet. 

Fu'ry  and  Heda  Strait,  between 
Cockbum  Island  and  Melville  Pen- 
insula, expanding  into  the  Gulf  of 
Boothia. 

GALT,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Grand 
River,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  HamUton. 
Pop.  3000. 

Garveston,  a  seaport  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  Texas,  on  an 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop. 
4177. 

Gas^p^,  a  cape  of  Lower  Canada, 
Gasp6  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Lawrence.— 48,  45  N.  64, 12  W. 

George^town,  a  town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  United  States,  on 
the  Potomac,  near  Washington.  P. 
8366.— A  seaport  of  South  Carolina, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Podee. 
Pop.  1628. 

Geor^^a,  one  of  the  United  States,  . 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina ;  E.  by  Soutli  Caro- 
lina and  the  Atlantic;  S.  by  Florida; 
and  W.  by  Alabama.  Its  chief  pro- 
ducts are  cotton,  rice,  and  Indian 
com.  Area,  58,000  square  miles.  Pop 
1,082,797,  of  whom  467,461  are  slaves. 
Mil'iedgeville  is  the  state-capital. 
Pop.  2216. 

Gloucester  (Gloa'tfttV,  «b  ^ft^v^"^  'A 
Massachu^Us,  MxiNXfe^.  ^\a.Vft»»  <ara. 
|BoBtoub&Y.    ¥o^.^i^. 
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Orft'eiM  ft  Di'ofl,  Gape,  in  the  N. 
of  Cantral  AmericA,  in  the  state  of 
Honduras.— 14, 60  N.  83, 11  W. 

Oran'^ada,  a  city  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  on 
the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  lake,  with  a 
flourishing  trade.    Pop.  10,000. 

Great  Bear  Lake,  in  the  N.  W.  of 
British  America.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  8000  square  miles,  and  com- 
municates with  Mackenzie  River. 
Fort  Franklin  is  on  its  S.  W.  shore. 
Great  Slave  Lake,  in  the  N.  W.  of 
British  America,  extends  about  250 
miles  from  E.  to  W.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  60  miles.  It  receives  from 
the  south  the  Mackenzie,  under  the 
name  of  the  Slave  River,  which  again 
issues  from  its  western  extremity. 
Greenland.  See  p.  SOO. 
Grena'^da,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands;  its  greatest  length  is 
S6  miles,  ita  breadth  12  miles.  It  is 
finely  wooded,  and  produces  sugar, 
rum,  cocoa,  and  cotton.  Area,  125 
sq.  miles.  Pop.  82,671.  St  George, 
the  capital,  has  an  excellent  harbour. 
Pop.  4000. 

Guadalaxa'ra,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Xalisco.  situ- 
ated on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago. 
Poo.  68,000.-21.  9  N.  103.  4  W. 

Guadeloupe  (Gadeloop'),  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands  belonging 
to  France ;  it  is  about  60  miles  long 
and  25  broad,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  has 
a  volcano  called  La  Souffri6re,  or  the 
Sulphur  Hill,  6600  feet  high.  Pop. 
188,002.  BtLBaeterre',  the  capital,  has 
a  population  of  6500 ;  but  Pointe-it- 
Pitre  is  the  chief  commercial  town ; 
it  has  a  population  of  12,100. 

Guanaxua'to,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name. 
In  the  yidnity  are  numerous  silver- 
mines,  some  or  them  supposed  to  be 
the  richest  In  the  world.  Pop.  48,954. 
—21, 0  N.  100,  66  W. 

Guatemala,  the  largest  state  in 
Centra]  America;  it  extends  from 
Yucatan  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  bounded 
W.  by  Mexico,  and  £.  by  the  states 
of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador.  Area, 
46,747  square  miles.    Pop.  970,460. 

Guatema'la,  New,  a  city  in  Central 
America,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Guatemala,  situated  on  a  large  plidn 
aarrounded  by  hills.  Pop.  60.000.— 
14, 87  N.  90, 30  W.  Old  Guatemala, 
about  S6  milev  to  the  S.  W.,  was  do- 
Mtrored  by  an  earthauakeinl774,b\it 
hu  Men  fince  reboilt.   Pop.l2,QQ0. 


Gnay'mas,  a  Maport  of  If  ndeo,  ot 
the  Gulf  of  California.  Pop.  8000^ 
27,  66  N.  110, 16  W. 

Guelph,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada, 
80  miles  N.  of  Hamilton.  Pop.  4600. 
HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  Nova 
Scotia,  situated  on  the  aoufli-east 
coast.  Its  noble  harbour  is  ttie  chief 
naval  station  of  British  America.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  fishery, 
and  has  an  extensive  trade.  Pop. 
26,000.-44, 80  N.  68.  87  W. 

Hamilton,  a  thriving  town  of  Up- 
per Canada,  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  29,000. 
Har'risburg.  See  PennsylvaiUa. 
Harfford,  a  raanu&etaring  town 
of  Connecticut,  United  States,  on  th« 
river  Connecticnt,  60  miles  from  its 
mouth.    Pop.  18,56s. 

Hafteras,  a  dangeroos  oape  of  H. 
Carolina,  United  States.— 86^  14  N. 
76,  30  W. 

Havan'naft,  or  Havan'^a,  the  capi- 
tal of  Cuba,  situated  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  its  port  is  the  finest  in  tiie  West 
Indies.  As  a  commercial  city,  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  New  World.  Pop.  laOiOOO. 
—23,  9  N.  82,  22  W. 

Hayti  or  St  Domin^go,  one  of  the 
Great  Antilles,  and,  next  to  Cuba, 
the  largest  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands, being  about  400  miles  in  length 
and  150  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It 
has  valuable  mines.  The  soil  of  the 
plains  is  exceedingly  fertile^  and 
produces  excellent  timber.  The 
western  part  of  the  island  formeily 
belonged  to  France,  but  Is  now  a  ne- 
gro republic,  with  Cape  Haytien  for 
its  capital;  the  eastern  part  formerty 
belonged  to  Spain,  but  is  now  a  re- 
public, with  St  Domingo  for  its  capi> 
tal.    Pop.  948,000. 

Hendry,  Cape,  in  Virginia,  at  the 
south  point  of  the  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.— 86,  66  N.  76,  68  W. 

Hondu'ras,  a  state  in  Central  Amer* 
ica,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Guate* 
mala;  S.  by  San  Salvador  and  Nicar* 
agua ;  and  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
duras.    Area,  88,088  square  miles. 
Pop.  868,000.     Comayag'aa  is  the 
capital.    Pop.  18,000. 
Hondu'ras,  BritiHh.    See  Beliae. 
Hous^ton,  a  town  of  Texas,  United 
States,  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Galveston. 
Pop.  2396. 
Hud'don,  a  city  of  New    York, 
t  United  States,  on  the  river  Hadson, 
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Hiid'son,  a  fin©  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  between  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Champlain,  and,  flowing  south- 
ward, falls  into  the  sea  at  New  York, 
after  a  coarse  of  325  miles. 

Hud'^son's  Ba7,  a  great  inland  sea. 
Including  its  S.  extremity,  called 
James'  Bay,  its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  1000  miles,  and  its 
g^atest  breadth  660  miles.  It  com- 
municates with  the  Atlantic  by  Hud- 
son's Strait,  and  on  the  north  with 
BafBn's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Its  navigation  is  open  only  during 
four  months  in  the  summer,  and  £ 
dangerous  from  the  number  of  shoals, 
rocks,  and  islands.  The  British  sta- 
tions of  Churchill  Fort,  York  Fort, 
Albany  Fort,  and  Moose  Fort,  are 
all  on  the  western  coast. 

Hud'^son's  Bay  Territories.  See 
Remarks,  p.  298. 

Hu'ron,  Lake,  one  of  the  great 
lakes  which  separate  Canada  from 
the  United  States.  Its  length  is  200 
miles,  its  breadth  160,  and  its  mean 
depth  SCO  feet.  It  communicates 
by  straits  with  Lake  Superior  and 
with  Lake  Michigan  on  the  W.,  and 
by  the  Lake  of  St  Glair  and  the 
river  Detroit  with  Lake  Erie  on  the 
S.  E.  Along  its  northern  shore  is  a 
chain  of  richly  wooded  islands  called 
the  Manitoulin  or  Sacred  Isles. 

I'CY  CAPE,  on  the  N.  W.  coast, 
the  farthest  point  reached  by  Cap- 
tain Cook.— 70,  20  N.  161,  46  W. 

Illinois(ininay),oneof  the  United 
States,  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1818,  is  bounded  E.  by.  Indiana ;  N. 
by  Wisconsin ;  S.  by  the  Ohio ;  and 
W.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Missouri  and  Iowa.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  a  range  of  fertile 
prairies.  It  has  rich  lead-mines, 
abounds  in  coal  and  in  salt-springs, 
and  has  extensive  water- communi- 
cation. Area,  66,409  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,687,404.  Spring'field  is  the 
■tate-capltal.    Pop.  4533. 

IKlinoifl,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  flows400miles  through 
Illinois,  and  falls  Into  the  Missis- 
sippi 18  miles  above  the  Missouri. 

India'na,  one  of  the  United  States, 
between  Illinois  and  Ohio,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Michigan,  and  on  the 
8.  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it 
from  Kentucky ;  it  was  erected  into 
A  state  in  1816.  The  soil  is  rich, 
resembling  that  of  Illinois.  Area, 
88^809  aquare  miles.    Fop,  1,370,802. 


Indianap'olis  is   the  state -capital. 
Pop.  8091. 

lywa,  one  of  the  United  States, 
formed  in  1846,  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  state  of 
Missouri.  It  is  very  fertile.  Ares, 
60,914  square  miles.  Pop.  682,002. 
Des  3Ioine8  is  the  state-capital. 

Ith'aca,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  on  the  S.  shore  of 
Cayuga  Lake.    Pop.  6909. 

JACK'SONVILLE,  a  town  of  Il- 
linois, United  States.    Pop.  2745. 

Jamai'ca,  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands.  It  lies  nearly  100  miles  W. 
of  St  Domingo,  and  the  same  di»> 
tance  S.  of  Cuba.  It  is  160  miles  in 
length  by  40  in  average  breadth.  It 
is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the 
lofty  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
covered  with  majestic  forests.  The 
principal  exports  are  sugar,  rum, 
coffee,  spices,  and  fruits.  Area,  6400 
square  miles.  Pop.  377,433,  of  whom 
15,776  are  Europeans.  Span'ishTown 
is  the  seat  of  government.    P.  6000. 

James'  Bay.    See  Hudson's  Bay. 

James'  River,  in  Virginia,  United 
States,  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and,  flowing  eastward,  falls  into 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Joruno,  a  remarkable  volcano  in 
the  province  of  Mechoacan,  in  Mex- 
ico; it  rose  from  the  plain  to  the 
height  of  1640  feet,  in  1759  *,  since 
then  many  of  the  small  cones  have 
disappeared,  while  others  have 
changed  their  form. 

KAN'SAS,  one  of  the  United 
States,  admitted  in  1860.  It  has  the 
Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico  to 
the  S.;  Mi8S(mri  to  the  E.;  Nebraska 
to  the  N.;  and  Utah  to  the  W.  Area, 
114,798  square  miles.    Pop.  143,642. 

Kentuck'^y,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  the  Ohio, 
separating  it  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois;  W.  bv  the  Missis- 
sippi, separating  it  from  Missouri ; 
S.  by  Tennessee;  and  E.  by  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1792.  The  soil  is  fertile ; 
wheat,  maize,  hemp,  and  tobacco 
being  the  chief  objects  of  culture. 
Area,  37,680  square  miles'.  Popula- 
tion, 1,159,609,  of  whom  225,902  are 
slaves.  Frank'fort,  on  the  Kentucky, 
is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  4372. 

Kings'ton,  the  principal  commer- 
cial city  and  seaport  of  J«xca.\c».^ 
situated  on  l\ift"Sk.ft\dL«vot^w\.^sq^i^ 
Bay.    It  la  fttwrn^V^  toxlV^^,  vcAM 
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the  seat  of  a  great  trade.  Pop.85/)00« 
—17, 68  N.  76,  48  W. 

Kings'ton,  a  stronRly  fortified  town 
of  Upper  Canada,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Kideau  Canal.on  the  N.E. 
point  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  its  outlet 
by  the  St  Lawrence.  It  is  a  naval 
depAt,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.    P.  16,000.-44, 13  N.  76, 33  W. 

Knosfville,  a  town  of  Tennessee, 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  Uolston. 
Pop.  2076. 

Kotz«^u«  Sound,  a  large  bay  in 
Behring's  Straits,  discovered  by  the 
Russian  navigator  Kotzebue  in  1816. 

LABRADOR',  a  wild  and  sterile 
region,  consisting  of  a  vatit  penin- 
ffuTa  bMBtween  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic,  extending  from  50°  to  61** 
N.  lat.  and  from  50"  to  78"  W.  long. 
Its  prevailing  features  are  rocks, 
swamps,  and  mountains  covered  with 
forests.  The  Moravian  missionaries 
have  several  settlements,  which  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Esquimaux. 

Lan'^caster,  a  thriving  town  of 
Pennsvlvania,  United  States, 60  miles 
fh>m  Philadelphia.    Pop.  12,369. 

La  Paz,  a  town  of  Mexico,  and  the 
capital  of  the  territory  of  Califoraia. 
Pop.  500. 

Law'rence,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  MassachusettH,  United  States,  situ- 
ated on  the  Men-imac  river.  P.  16,081 . 

Le'on,  a  city  in  Central  America, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Nicaragua.  Pop.  86,000.-12,  26  N. 
86,50W. 

Le'on,  Lake  of,  a  lake  in  Central 
America,  in  the  state  of  N  icaragua ;  it 
is  32  miles  long  and  14  miles  broad. 

Lex'ington,  a  town  of  Kentucky, 
United  States,  with  a  college  and 
several  manufactures.    Pop.  9180. 

Litch'^field,  a  town  of  Connecticut, 
United  States.    Pop.  3953. 

Lon'don,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  Thames.    Pop.  16,000. 

Long  I^rand,  an  island  of  New 
York,  United  States,  separated  from 
Connecticut  bv  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  is  about  116  miles  In  length  by  13 
of  average  breadth.    Pop.  212,637. 

Lookout',  Cape,  on  the  coast  ot  N. 
Carolina,  United  States,  S.  of  Cape 
Hatteras.— 84, 30  N.  76, 86  W. 

Loret'to,  a  town  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  gulf  of  that  name. — 
«8, 0  N.  110, 60  W. 

Louisia'na,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico ;  W.  by  Texas  •,  N .  by  Avkan-  _ 

jm;  and  £•  hj  MiMlsslppl.   U  vcaa\fet\,VY«  'v«\\<ii%.  \\a  ^;c«».\ft^\K^!^j^ 


erected  into  a  state  in  1819.  It  com- 
prehends the  Delta  of  the  Missis* 
sippi,  which  annaally  crerflows  i 
large  extent  of  country.  The  soil 
generally  is  rery  rich,  prododng 
cotton,  sugar,  and  rice.  Area.46,4fli 
square  miles.  Pop.  666,481,  of  whom 
312,186  are  slaves.  Baton  Rooge^ 
situated  on  the  M  ississippi,  140  miles 
above  New  Orleans,  ia  the  state* 
capiul.    Pop.  8906. 

Lou'isvllle,  the  principal  commer* 
clal  town  of  Kentucky,  United 
States,  on  the  Ohio,  Just  above  the 
rapids.  Pop.  76,196.--88.  18  N.  86b 
40  W.  -^  ^ 

Low'ell,  a  flourishing  town  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, United  States,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Conconl,  20  miles  from  Boston.  It 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  mann* 
facturo  in  the  United  States.  Pop. 
37,069. 

MACKENZIE  RITER,  named 
from  its  discoverer  in  1789,  is  formed 
by  the  union  yt  the  Athabasca  and 
the  Peace  rivers,  which  hare  their 
sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
flowing  northward,  it  passes  tlirongh 
the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  fiEtlls  into 
tlie  Arctic  Ocean,  after  a  coarse 
of  about  1600  miles. 

Maine,  one  of  the  United  States^ 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Canada;  on 
the  E.  by  New  Brunswick;  on  the 
8.  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  New  Hampshire  and  Canada. 
It  was  erected  into  a  state  in  1820. 
The  soil  along  the  seaooast  is  fertile, 
but  there  are  large  swamps,  and 
ranges  of  mountains  covered  with 
timber.  A  great  tiiide  is  carried 
on  in  shipbuilding  and  the  fisheries. 
Area,  35,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
619,958.  Augiis'ta,  on  the  Kennebec, 
is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  8225. 

Man'cheHter,  a  town  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, United  States.    Pop.  13,932. 

MarHlilehead,  a  seaport  of  Masse* 
chusetts,  United  States,  16  miles  M. 
E.  of  Boston.    Pop.  6933. 

Margari^'ta,  an  island  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  belonging  to  Veneznela. 
Length,  40  miles ;  breadth,  from  6  to 
15  miles.  Pop.  16,000.  Assump^tion 
is  the  capital. 

Maricpalant*',  one  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands,  to  the  8.  of  Gua- 
deloupe.   Pop.  13,889. 

Martiniq'««,  or  Martinl'co,  one  of 
the  French  West  India  Islands.  It 
\\a«  t\vt««\Qf  t7  mountains  and  sereral 
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Is  60  miles,  and  Its  mean  breadth 
about  16  miles.  Pop.  136,460.  Fort 
Royal  is  the  capltaL  Pop.  7000.— 14, 
85  N.  61,  4  W. 

Ma'ryland,  one  of  the  United 
States,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  and  separated  from 
Virginia  by  the  Potomac.  It  has 
large  exports  as  well  of  iron  as  of 
tobacco,  flour,  and  other  agricultural 

Products.  Area,  11,000  square  miles, 
op.  731,665,  of  whom  85,382  are 
slaves.  Annap'olis  is  the  state- 
capital.    P.  4198. 

Massachu'^setts,  one  of  the  United 
States;  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Atlantic;  on  the  N.  by  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont;  on  the  W.  by 
New  York;  and  on  the  S.  by  Con- 
necticut and  Long  Island.  It  has 
flourishing  manufactures,  commerce, 
shipping,  and  fisheries.  Area,  7800 
square  miles.  Pop.  231,494.  Bos'ton 
is  the  state-capital. 

Massachu'setts,  a  bay  of  the  United 
States,  extending  from  Cape  Ann  on 
tiie  N.  to  Cape  Cod  on  the  S. 

Matan'zas,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Cuba,  with  a  considerable  trade.  P. 
17/)00.— 23,  0  N.  81,  40  W. 

May,  Cape,  the  S.  point  of  New 
Jersey,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware 
Bay^-38,  56  N.  74,  46  W. 

Mazatlan,  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cal  i- 
fomia.  P.8000.— 23,12  N.  106, 22  W. 

Mem'^phis,  a  town  of  Tennessee, 
on  the  Mississippi.    Pop.  8841. 

Mendoci'no,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of 
Upper  California.— 40,  29  N.  124, 
82  W. 

Mer^da,  the  capital  of  Yucatan, 
situated  on  an  aridfplain.  P.  23,000. 
—20,  60  N.  89.  40  W. 

M  ex^ico,  the  capital  city  of  Mexico, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  an  elevated 
plain,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, with  the  beaatiful  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco  in  the  vicinity.  Its  streets  and 
squares  are  spacious,  and  many  of 
its  public  edifices  are  large  and  hand- 
some.   P.  170,000.-19, 25  N.  99, 6  W. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  a  large  inland 
sea,  communicating  by  the  Florida 
Channel  with  the  Atlantic,  and  by 
the  Channel  of  Yucatan  with  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  on  the  other 
sides  enclosed  by  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Yucatan.  It  is  nearly 
1200  miles  in  length  from  £.  to  W. 
with  an  average  breadth  of  650  miles. 

Mi'^ehigan,  a  large  lake  of  the 
United  Statea^  360  miles  In  length, 


with  an  ayerage  breadth  of  60  miles, 
and  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  bur- 
den. It  communicates  with  the  N. 
W.  extremity  of  Lake  Huron,  by  the 
Straits  of  Michiliinakinac. 

Mi'ehigan,one  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  larger  portion  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  Lakes  Erie, 
St  Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan.  The 
other  portion  lies  to  the  N.  W., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake 
Superior ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Lake  Mi- 
chigan and  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 
The  state  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1836.  The  soil  is  rich,  and 
finely  wooded.  Area,  66,243  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  754,291.  Lan'^sing  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  1229. 

Mid'dlebury,  a  town  of  Vermont, 
with  a  college.  In  its  vicinity  are 
fine  marble  quarries.    Pop.  3517. 

Mid'dleto.wn,  a  town  of  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  Connecticut ;  it  has  conr 
siderable  trade.    Pop.  4230. 

Milwau'^e,  a  flourishing  commer- 
cial town  of  Wisconsin,  United  States; 
it  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Mi- 
chigan.   Pop.  46,323. 

Minneso''ta,  one  of  the  United  States, 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1858.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  British 
America ;  E.  by  Lake  Superior  and 
Wisconsin;  S.  by  Iowa;  and  W.  by 
Nebraska.  Area,  81,259  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  172,798.  St  Paul,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  the  state-capitaL 

Miramichi'',  a  port  and  river  of 
New  Brunswick ;  the  river  falls  into 
a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  is  noted 
for  the  extensdve  forests  on  its  banks, 
whence  large  shipments  of  timber 
are  made. 

Missis^sippi,  River.  See  Remarks, 
p.  304. 

Missis'^sippi,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 

S'eat  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
vides  it  fh)m  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas ;  on  the  E.  by  Alabama ;  on  the 
N.  by  Tennessee;  and  on  the  S.  by 
Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1817.  Though  liable  to  inundation, 
the  soil  in  geneial  is  rich,  producing 
corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Area,  47,151 
square  miles.  Pop.  887,158,  of  whom 
479,607  are  slaves.  Jack'son,  on  Pearl 
River,  is  the  state-capital.  Pop.  1881. 
Missou'ri,  River.  See  Remarks, 
p.  804. 

lying  on  loolYi  A^'a?^  ol  \.\kft  "y^vwiwxev. 
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and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missis- 
sippit  which  separates  it  from  Illinois 
and  Kentucky ;  on  the  N.  by  Iowa ; 
on  the  W.  by  Kansas  and  the  Indian 
Territory ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Arkansas. 
It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1821.  It  poKscsseaJi  fertile  soil^  and 
abounds  in  lead.  Area,  67,087  square 
miles.  P.  1,201,209,  of  whom  116,619 
are  slares.  Jefferson  city,  on  the 
Missouri,  is  the  state-capital.  P.  1602. 

Mistas'^sin,  a  lake  of  British  Amer- 
ica, to  the  N.  of  Lower  Canada.  It 
is  aboTe  260  miles  in  circuit,  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  dis- 
eharges  its  water  by  the  Rupert  into 
James'  Bay. 

Mo^le,  the  principal  seaport  of 
Alabama,  United  States,  situated  on 
the  Mobile  River,  with  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  20,516.-80, 46  N.  88,  26  W. 

Monte'^go  Bay,  a  seaport  of  Ja- 
maica, on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island. 
Pop.  8000.— 18,  29  N.  77,  66  W. 

Mon'^terey,  a  city  of  Mexico,  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  New  Leon,  on 
the  Fernando.  Pop.  18,634.- Also 
a  seaport  of  Upper  Cnlifomia,  on 
Monterey  Bay.    Pop.  1092. 

Montreal',  a  city  of  Lower  Canada, 
situated  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island 
of  Montreal,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
8t  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa.  It  has 
a  thriving  trade.  Vessels  of  600  tons 
come  up  to  Montreal,  which  is  160 
miles  above  Quebec  Pop.  76,000. — 
46,  81  N.  78,  86  W. 

Montscrrat",  a  British  West  India 
Island,  12  miles  long  and  7  broad. 
Area,  47  square  miles.  Pop.  7048. 
Plvm'outh  is  the  capital.    Pop.  600. 

MoreKia,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  Michoacan.    Pop.  26,000. 

Mosqui'tia  or  Mosquito  Territory, 
a  maritime  district  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, extending  along  the  coast,  from 
Cape  Honduras  to  the  river  San  Juan. 
Grey  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan,  is  the  chief  town. 

Mountpleas'ant,  a  town  of  New 
York,  situated  on  the  Hudson,  with 
a  state-prison  for  the  reformation  of 
eriminals.    Pop.  8828. 

NAIN,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, with  a  Moravian  settlement. 

Mantuck'et,  a  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, United  States,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  18  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  of  4  in  breadth.  It 
Is  a  great  seat  of  the  southern  whale- 
£»bery.  Pop. 8064.-41, 17  N.70,6 W. 
Nssaan^    Bee  Bahamas. 


Nmtch^ea^  an  important  town  ofVYoi^A^&^Sft. 


Mississippi,  United  States, 

on  the  river  MississippL    Pop.  4484. 

Nebras'lca,  a  territory  of  the  united 
States,  W.  of  the  Missouri,  haviag 
Kansas  on  the  8.;  Utah,  Oregtm, 
and  Washington,  on  the  W. ;  Britiik 
America  on  the  N. ;  and  Minneeoti, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri,  on  the  E.  Ana, 
386,866  square  miles.    Pop.  28,808. 

Nerson,  a  river  of  British  AmeA- 
ca,  which  issues  firom  L^e  Wirnd- 
peg,  and  falls  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

Ne'vis,  a  British  West  India  Island. 
7  miles  lon^  and  6  lnt>ad,  separated 
from  St  Christopher  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Area,  20  square  miles.  Pop^ 
9671.  Charlertown  is  the  state- 
capital. 

New  A11[)any,  a  town  of  Indisa% 
United  Stotes,  on  the  Ohio;  it  his 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  88K&. 

New  Archan'gel,  the  capital  of 
Russian  America,  in  Sitkf  Iriand, 
on  the  N.  W.  coast.    Pop.  1000. 

New'ark,  the  principal  town  of 
New  Jersey,  Umted  States,  besutt* 
fully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay, 
9  miles  from  New  York.  It  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures.  Pop.  72fi66. 
—40,  46  N.  74, 10  W. 

New  Bed'^ford,  a  seaport  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, United  States,  with  a 
number  of  ships  eng^aged  in  the 
whale-fishery.    Pop.  22,^. 

Newbem'',  a  town  of  North  Caro- 
lina, United  States,  witii  consideiable 
trade.    Pop.  4681. 

New  Bruns''wick,  a  large  province 
of  British  American  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  £.  of  the  United 
States.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  forests,  intersected  by 
numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  Axes, 
27,087  square  miles.    Pop.  211,478. 

New  Bruns'wick,  a  town  of  New 
Jersey,  United  States,  on  the  Bsii- 
tan.    Pop.  10,019. 

Newl)uryport,  a  flourishing  sea- 
port of  Massachusetts,  United  States, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac^ 
over  which  there  is  here  an  iron 
suspension  bridge  244  feet  long. 
Pop.  13,364. 

Newfoundland,  a  large  island  sit- 
uated near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  and  separated  from 
the  coast  of  Labrador  by  the  Straits 
"of  Belleisle.  It  is  chiefly  Taluable 
for  the  great  cod-fishery  on  its  hanks 
and  along  its  shores.  Dense  fogs 
render  the  climate  particularly  un- 
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New  Hamp'Bhire,one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  £.  by  Maine,  and 
W.  by  the  riyer  Connecticut,  which 
separates  it  fix>m  Vermont.  Although 

{trincipally  devoted  to  agriculture, 
ts  trade,  manufactures,  and  fishery 
are  considerable.  Area,  9280  square 
miles.  Pop.  326,072.  Gon^'cord,  on 
the  Merrimac,  is  the  state-capital. 
Pop.  8576. 

Newhar'en,  a  seaport,  and  with 
Hartford  the  joint  state-capital  of 
Connecticut,  United  States,  situated 
on  an  inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  contains  Yale  College,  a  fiourish- 
ing  seminary,  and  has  a  good  trade. 
Pop.  89,277.-41, 18  N.  72, 57  W. 

New  Jer^sey,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware. The  soil  is  various;  it  has 
thriving  manufactures.  Area,  6851 
square  miles.  Pop.  676,064.  Tren''- 
ton,  on  the  Delaware,  is  the  state- 
capital.  Pop.  6461.  Jersey  City  has 
a  population  of  29,256. 

New  Lon'duu,  a  town  of  Connecti- 
cut, United  States,  on  the  Thames, 
with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  8991. 
—41,  22  N.  72,  6  W. 

New  Mex'ico,  formerly,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  part  ol  Mexico,  but  erected 
into  a  territory  of  the  United  States 
in  1860.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  California ;  on  the  E.  by  Tezaa^ 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  Kansas; 
on  tibe  S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico; 
and  on  the  M.  by  Kansas  and  Utah. 
Area,  210.774  square  miles.  Pop. 
82,060.  San'ta  F6  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  7713. 

New  Or'leans,  a  city  of  Louisiana, 
United  States,  situated  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, about  105  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  has  an  extensive  foreign  trade. 
It  is  built  on  low  marshy  ground, 
and  is  very  unhealthy.  Pop.  170,766. 
—29, 67  N.  90,  6  W. 

New'port,  a  seaport  in  Rhode 
Island,  United  States,  with  a  fine 
harbour  and  considerable  trade.  It 
is  one  of  the  two  state-capitals  of 
Rhode  Island.  Pop.  9563.— 41, 30  N. 
71,  low. 

New  Providence.    See  Bahamas. 

New  York,  the  most  populous  and 
most  important  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  St  Law- 
rence and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ; 
S.  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey ; 
and  E.  hy  Vermont,  MassachnsettfS 
MBd  CoDneeticut.   Its  aspect  and  Koil 


are  equally  yarious.  It  has  a  great 
extent  of  inland  navii^tion,  and  its 
trade  and  manufactures  are  flounc- 
ing. Area,  46,065  square  miles.  Pop. 
3^51,563.  Al'^any  is  the  state-cap- 
ital.   Pop.  60,763. 

New  York,  the'  commercial  capital 
of  the  United  States,  situated  on  the 
S.  extremity  of  Manhattan  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Many 
of  its  public  buildings  are  elegan^ 
and  it  is  distinguished  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  benevolent  and  literary  in- 
stitutions. Its  situation  and  excellent 
harbour  have  renderedit  the  greatest 
emporium  of  the  New  World.  Pop. 
814,277.-40, 42  N.  74, 1  W. 

New  Wesfminster  or  Queen'^- 
borough,  on  the  Frazer  River,  the 
capital  of  British  Columbia. 

Niag'ara,  River,  issues  from  Lake 
Erie,  and  foils  into  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  35  miles  long;  its  breadth 
varies  firom  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Its  cataracts  are  stu* 
pendous :  the  volume  of  water  pre- 
cipitated, being,  it  is  computed,  100 
millions  of  tons  per  hour.  The  ftill 
on  the  Canadian  side  is  the  Great,  or, 
as  it  is  called  from  its  forming  a 
crescent,  the  Horse-shoe  Fall ;  here 
the  stream,  2100  feet  broad,  is  pre- 
cipitated over  a  height  of  150  feet. 
The  other,  on  the  United  States  side^ 
is  1140  feet  wide  and  162  feet  high. 
A  cable  suspension  bridge  of  800  feet 
span,  has  been  erected  on  the  river  a 
little  above  the  cataract. 

Niag'ara,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  defended  by  a  fort 
It  is  15  miles  N.  f^om  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.    Pop.  1951. 

Nicarag^ua,  a  state  in  Central 
America,  between  the  states  of  Saa 
Salvador  and  Honduras  on  the  W., 
and  that  of  Costa  Rica  on  the  £. 
Area,  31,060  square  miles.  P.  260,000. 
Managua  is  the  capital.    P.  25,000. 

Nicarag'ua,  a  town  in  Central 
America,  on  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  15,000. 
— 11,28  N.  85,47  W. 

Nicarag'ua,  Lake.  See  Remarks, 
p.  310. 

Nootka  Sound,  a  bay  of  the  Paci- 
fic, on  Vancouver  Island. 

Nor'folk,  a  seaport  of  Virginia, 
United  States,  on  Elizabeth  River. 
Its  trade  is  considerable.  P  14,326. 
—86, 55  N.  76, 18  W. 

Not'iolcYv,  «k  lo'wiv  c!l  C.«tcckW!!C«xvV 
United  ^tate«,  ^\.\\v    wR.A^«w!aa 
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No'ya  8e(/tim,ftproTlnoeof  British 
America,  connected  with  NewBruna- 
wick  bj  a  narrow  iBthmus,  16  miles 
across,  and  separated  from  Gape  Bre- 
ton Island  by  the  Gut  of  Canso.  Al- 
though the  soil  is  in  general  sterile, 
there  are  manj  fertile  districts.  It 
has  lich  mines  of  coal  and  iron. 
Fish,  coaL  and  timber  are  the  chief 
articles  of  export  Area,  16,617  sq. 
miles.    Pop.  221,280. 

OAX'ACA,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Rio  Verde.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  25,000.— 
17,  8  N.  97, 16  W. 

Ohi'o,  one  of  the  United  StatM, 
bounded  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie 
on  the  N. ;  by  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ffinia  on  Uie  E.;  by  Kentuckyon  the 
B. :  and  by  Indiana  on  the  W.  In 
point  of  beauty,  fertility,  and  climate, 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  states  of  the 
Union,  into  which  it  was  admitted 
In  1802.  Area,  89,964  square  miles. 
P.  2,377,917.  Goluml>us  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  17.882. 

Ohi'o,  a  large  river  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Mononga- 
taela  at  Pittsburg,  and,  after  a  S.  W. 
course  of  1088  miles.  Joins  the  Mis- 
•isKlppi  160  miles  below  the  influx  of 
the  Missouri. 

Onta'rio,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
great  American  lakes,  is  180  miles 
ia  length  by  66  in  breadth,  and  is  of 
great  depth.  It  receires  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  by  the  Niiu^ra,  and 
discharges  them  by  the  St  Lawrence. 
Steam-vessels  constantly  ply  be- 
tween the  British  and  American 
■ides.  The  country  along  its  shores 
Is  rich  and  well  wooded. 

Oonalas'ka.  See  Aleutian  Islands. 


lea ;  it  forms  the  ]nrfiidp«l  boundarf 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
and  enters  the  St  Lawrence  abovt 
the  island  of  Montreal,  afteraeooni 
of  460  miles. 

PAR'RY  or  North  GeorwIaB  Id- 
ands,  a  group  in  the  Arctie  Oceaa,to 
the  N.  of  Melville  Sound. 

Pascna^ro,  a  town  of  Mextoo.  prov- 
ince of  Mechoacan,  beaatiftilly  tt^ 
nated  near  the  E.  shore  of  the  laka 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  6000. 

Paferson,  a  town  of  New  Jenvy, 
United  States,  14  miles  from  New 
York ;  It  has  great  cotUm  majiifte* 
tures.    Pop.  1L834. 

Pennsylva'nia,  one  of  fhe  United 
States,  and,  next  to  New  York,  tb» 
most  important  in  the  Union,  il 
bounded  N.  by  New  York ;  E.  by  the 
Delaware,  which  divides  it  from  Kev 
Jersey ;  8.  by  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  VirginU :  and  W.  by  Ohio.  With 
a  soil  generally  rich,  it  abounds  ia 
coal  and  iron;  while  its  trade  sod 
manufactures  are  extensive  and 
flourishing.  Area,  47.000  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  2,924,601.  Har'risbarg,  on  the 
Susquehannah,  la  the  atate-capitsL 
Pop.  7834. 

Penol/scot,  a  river  of  Maine,  United 
States,  which  flows  into  Penobs^ 
Bay. 

Pensaco^a,  a  seaport  of  Florida, 
United  States,  on  a  bay  of  the  Gnli 
of  Mexico.  Pop.  2164^-M,  94  N. 
87, 12  W. 

Pe'tersburg,  a  thriving  town  of 
Virginia,  United  States,  on  the  Ap> 
pomatox.  Pop.  14,010.-87,  18  N. 
77,  20  W. 

Philadelphia,  the  principal  dty  of 
Pennsylvanla,United  States,  situated 
on  the  Delaware,  near  its  Junctioa 
with  the  Schuylkill,  120  miles  from 


Or^egon,  one  of  the  United  States,  |  the  Atlantic.    It  has  a  flourishinf 


fbrmed  in  1868»  is  situated  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Paciflc 
Ocean,  having  California  and  Utah 
on  the  S.,  Washington  on  the  N., 
and  Nebraska  on  the  E.  Area, 
186,030  square  miles.  Pop.  62,666. 
Salem  is  the  8tate<apital. 

Orixa^ba,  a  town  of  Mexico,  pro- 
vince of  Vera  Crua,  near  the  volcanic 
Peak  of  Orisaba.  Pop.  16,600.— 
18;  26  N.  96, 86  W. 

Oftawa,  formerly  BjKtown,  the 
■eat  of  government  of  Canada,  situ- 
ated at  the  Junction  of  thu  liideau 
Canal  with  the  Ottawa.  Population, 
10,000, 
Ot^Uwt,  ft  rlrer  of  BtiUsh  A.mw-\4B^v<-4Ks'»'^.^»^N^. 


university,  and  several  literary  and 
scientific  institutions.  In  extent  oi 
shipping,  Philadelphia  ranks  next  to 
New  York  and  Boston.  Pop.  6fl&084. 
—80.  67  N.  76, 10  W. 

Pictou'',  a  seaport  of  Nora  Scotia, 
on  its  north  coast,  with  a  aafe  and 
capaciou  s  harbour.  1 1  has  a  thriving 
trade  in  timber,  coal,  and  fish.  Fop, 
4600. 

Pittsl^urg,  a  flourishing  town  of 
Pennsylvania,  United  States,  situ- 
ated at  the  point  where  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela  unite  in 
forming  the  Ohio.  It  has  large  iron 
woTV«aiTid  other  manufkctima.   Fopk 
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Platt0,  or  Nebraska,  a  rirer  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  its  source 
near  that  of  the  Arkansas,  and,  flow- 
ing eastward,  joins  the  M issouri,  after 
a  course  of  about  600  miles. 

Platts'barg,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  on  Lake  Ghamplain; 
it  is  a  place  of  some  trade.    Pop.  6618. 

Plym'outh,  the  earliest  settled  sea- 
port of  Massachusetts,  United  States, 
with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  6486. 
—41, 63  N.  70,  40  W. 

Ponchar'train,  Lake,  in  Louisiana, 
United  States;  it  is  46  miles  long, 
and  20  broad,  and  communicates  both 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  with 
the  Mississippi. 

Port  Hope,  a  town  of  Upper  Gan- 
ada,  beautifully  situated  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.    Pop.  6000. 

Port'land,  the  principal  city  and 
seaport  of  Maine,  United  States,  on 
Gasco  Bay.  Its  foreign  trade  is  con- 
siderable. Pop.  26,^12.— 43,  38  N. 
70,  15  W. 

Port  of  Spain.  See  Trinidad,  Isl- 
and of. 

Port  Republicaln,  or  Port-au- 
Prince,  the  former  capital  of  the 
western  division  of  Hayti,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Gonaives.  Pop. 
80,000.-18, 35  N.  72, 18  W. 
.  Por'to  Ri'co  (Span.  Puerto  Rico), 
one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  Spain,  lies  to  the 
E.  of  HaytL  Its  length  is  100  miles; 
its  breadth,  40  miles.  It  is  very  fer- 
tile, has  fine  woods  and  pastures,  and 
is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Pop.  380,000.  San  Ju^an,  on 
the  N.  coast,  is  the  capitaL  Pop. 
20,000.-18,  29  N.  66, 6  W. 

Port  Royal,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
the  Island  of  Jamaica.  It  is  a  sta- 
tion for  ships  of  war,  and  contains  an 
arsenal  and  a  dockyard. — 17,  66  N. 
76, 61  W. 

Ports'mouth,  a  city  and  seaport 
of  New  Hampshire,  United  States, 
strongly  fortified,  with  an  excellent 
harbour.    P.  9738.-43, 4  N.  70, 46  W. 

Poto^mac,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and,  after  forming  the 
boundary  between  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Poy'ai«,a  district  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, on  the  Honduras  or  Mosquito 
coast 

Prince  Ed'^ward  Island,  a  British 
colony,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
separated  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova   Scotia   by    Northumberland 


Strait.  It  is  abont  186  miles  in  length 
by  18  in  mean  breadth.  It  is  deeply 
indented  by  bays,  and  is  favourably 
situated  both  for  agriculture  and  for 
fisheries.  Area,  2173  square  miles. 
Pop.  71,496.  Gharlottetown  is  the 
capital.    Pop.  6000. 

Prince  of  Wales,  Gape,  the  western 
extremity  ot  North  America,  sepa- 
rated by  Behring's  Straits  from  East 
Gape  in  Asia.— 66, 0  N.  167, 59  W. 

Prince  Reagent's  Inlet,  British 
America,  connecting  Barrow's  Strait 
with  Boothia  Gulf;  it  was  discovered 
in  1819. 

Prince  William's  Sonnd,  a  gnlf  of 
the  Pacific,  on  the  N.  W.  ooasty  so 
named  by  Cook  in  1778. 

Prov'idence,  a  flourishing  seaport, 
one  of  the  two  state-capitals  of  Rhode 
Island,  United  States,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.60,669.— 41,60N.71,22W. 

PuebHa,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  state  of  the  same  name. 
Its  churches  are  fine  buildings,  and 
it  has  flourishing  manufactures.  Pop. 
71,631.-19,  3  N.  98,  4  W. 

Puer'to  Prin'cip6,  a  town  of  Cuba, 
the  capital  of  the  central  province  of 
the  island.  Pop.  24,000.-21,  14  N. 
77  30  W. 

QUEBEC',  a  city  of  Lower  Canada, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, abont  400  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  has 
an  extensive  trade.  In  1759,  it  was 
taken  from  the  French  by  the  British 
under  General  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  Pop.  60,000.— 
46,  49  N.  71,  13  W. 

Queen^rough  or  New  Westmin- 
ster, on  the  Eraser  River,  the  capital 
of  British  Columbia. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  a  British 
island  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  about  160 
miles  in  length  and  60  miles  broad. 
It  is  hilly  and  well  wooded. 

Quereta<ro,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  tlie  state  of  the  same  name, 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  edifices 
and  its  msnnfactures  of  woollen  cloth. 
Pop.  80,000.-20,  36  N.  100,  10  W. 

RACE,  CAPE,  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  Newfoundland.— 46, 30  N.  64, 6  W. 

Ray,  Gape,  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
Newfoundland.— 47,  30  N.  69,  30  W. 

Readying,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  States,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
with  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  23,171. 

Red  River  ox  I^Vo  ^ox'^i,  ^%ft,% 
near  the  EocWy  ^ouu\a}Lw>s^^  ^^^ 
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Mexico,  and,  after  a  8.  E.  eonne  of 
1600  milesyjoinsthe  Missiiwippi  abont 
840  miles  al>ove  Neir  Orleans. — Also 
a  river,  which  rises  in  Minnesota, 
in  the  United  States,  and,  flowing 
northwards,  falls  into  Lake  Winni- 
peg, in  British  America.  The  Hud- 
son s  Bay  Companj  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  its  banks  in  1818. 

RAode  Island,  one  of  the  United 
States,  the  smallest  in  the  Union, 
between  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  celebrated  for  its 
orchards  and  dairy  produce.  Area, 
1200  square  miles.  Pop.  174,621. 
Providence  and  Newport  are  the 
■tate-capitals.  Pop.  of  Providence 
60,669;  of  Newport,  9663. 

Rich^mond,     the     picturesquely 

S laced  capital  of  Virginia,  United 
itates,  on  James'  River,  about  160 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  87,968. 
—87,  82  N.  77,  23  W. 

Rideau  (RidoO  Canal,  in  Upper 
Canada,  extending  from  Kingston, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  Ottawa,  a 
distance  of  132  miles;  it  cost  more 
than  £1,000,000  sterling. 

Ri'o  Colora'do,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  after 
a  S.  W.  course  of  700  miles,  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  California.— A  river  of 
Texas,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Rl'o  Grande  del  Nor'te,  a  river 
which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and,  flowing  S.  E.,  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and 
falls  into  the  Golf  of  Mexico. 

Roch^ester,  a  flourishing  city  of 
New  York,  United  States,  on  the 
ErieCanal,at  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee, 
with  a  great  trade  in  wheat  and  flour. 
Pop.  48,096.-43,  8  N.  77,  61  W. 

Rock^'y  Mountains.  See  Remarks, 
p.  804. 

Russian  America.    See  p.  801. 

8  A'B  A,  a  Dutch  West  India  island, 
N.  W.  of  St  EuBtatius.    Pop.  1617. 

Salble,  Cape,  the  S.  W.  point  of 
Nova  Scotia.— 43, 24  N.  66, 8  W.  See 
Tancha  Point  or  Capo  Sable. 

San}le,  a  small  and  barren  island 
in  the  Atlantic,  about  85  miles  S.  E. 
of  Cape  Canso,  in  Nova  Scotia,  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  mariners. — 
48,  69  N.  69,  48  W. 

Sacramen'to,  a  city  of  the  state  of 
California,  on  the  river  Sacramento. 
Pop.  18,000. 

Baek^etVB  Harbour,  a  town  of  t^«w 
York,  United  Statea,  on  lYie  a^oT« 


of  Lake  Ontario,  strongly  Ibfttted. 
—43, 66  N.  76,  80  W. 

St  Au^gustine,  a  seaport  d  FkN^ 
ida.    Pop.  1984.— 39,  61  N.  81, 80  W. 

St  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  belonging  to  Swedea, 
24  miles  in  cireait.  Ptqp.  10^ 
OustaMa  is  the  capital. 

St  Cath'arine'a,  a  town  of  Upper 
Canada,  situated  on  the  WeUuid 
Canal,  celebrated  for  its  medbofQil 
waters.    Pop.  6600. 

St  CAris'topher  or  St  Kitts,  one  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  71 
miles  in  cirenit.  Its  prindpal  ex- 
ports are  sugar,  molasses,  aixl  ran. 
Area,  68  square  miles.  Pop.  22,2001 
Basse-terra^  is  the  capitaL  P.  8000. 
—17, 17  N.  62,  48  W. 

St  Croi^B',  a  river  separating  New 
Brunswick  from  the  United  States. 
Also,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands 
belonging  to  Denmark.    Pop.  22.80. 

St  Domin'go,  I  si  and  of.  See  HaytL 

St  Domin'go,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
the  above  island,  the  capital  of  tlie 
eastern  division,  on  its  8.  E.  coast 
Pop.  15,000.-18,  29  N.  69,  69  W. 

St  Eli'^as,  a  lofty  moontain  on  the 
N.  W.  coast,  rising  to  the  height  of 
17,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

St  Eusta^tius,  one  of  the  Dntrb 
West  India  Islands,  N.  W.  of  St 
Christopher.  Pop.  10,000.  St  Eos- 
tatins  is  the  capital.    Pop.  6(XM). 

St  John,  one  of  the  Danish  West 
India  Islands,  12  miles  in  ciiculL 
Pop.  1715. 

St  John,  the  principal  seaport  of 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  Bayof  Fnndy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  John, 
which  has  a  course  of  nearly  000 
miles.    P.  21,000.-46, 16  N.  60, 8  W. 

St  John,  the  chief  town  of  New* 
foundland,  on  the  8.  E.  coast  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  great 
trade  in  the  cod-fishery.  Pop.  about 
27,000.-47,  83  N.  52,  44  W. 

St  Kitts.    See  St  Christopher. 

St  Law'rence,  River.  SeeBemarka 
p.  297. 

StLaw^rence,  Gulf  of.  a  large  bay 
of  the  Atlantic ;  its  principal  entrance^ 
fW>m  the  ocean,  is  between  Cape 
Breton  and  Newfoundland.  It  re- 
oeivus  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

St  Lou^s,  the  principal  town  of 
Missouri,  United  States,  sitoated  on 
the  Mississippi,  18  miles  below  the 
influx  of  the  Missouri,  and  1180  miles 
fi:t>m  New  Orleans.    It  has  consider* 
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St  Ln'cas,  a  cape  of  Mexico,  the 
■outhem  extremity  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia.—22,  52  N.  109, 60  W. 

St  Lu'^cia,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  between  Martinique 
and  St  Vincent;  it  is  32  miles  long 
and  12  broad.  Area,  68  square  miles. 
Pop.  26,050.  Gas^'tries  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  8300. 

St  Mar^tin,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  the  N.  part  belonging  to  the 
French,  and  the  S.  part  to  the  Dutch. 
It  is  44  miles  in  circuit.    Pop.  6560. 

St  Peter's,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  flows  into  the  Missis- 
Bippi  a  few  miles  below  the  Falls  of 
8t  Anthony. 

St  Pierr«^,  the  principal  commer- 
cial town  and  seaport  of  Martinique, 
West  Indies.  Pop.30,000.— 14,  46N. 
61,  24  W. 

St  Sarrador  or  Guanaha^ni  Island. 
See  Bahamas. 

St  Sal^'vador,  the  capital  of  the 
stateof  the  same  name,Central  Amer- 
ica; it  has  a  great  trade  in  indigo. 
Pop.  20,000.-13, 47  N.  88,  47  W. 

St  TAom'as,  one  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  belonging  to  Denmark;  it 
is  26  miles  in  circuit.  Pop.  12,560. 
St  Thomas  is  the  capital.   Pop.  4000. 

St  Vin'cent,  one  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  18  miles  long 
and  11  broad.  It  is  mountainous, 
with  fertile  valleys.  Its  chief  ex- 
ports are  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses. 
Area,  ISO  square  miles.  Pop.  30,128. 
Kings'ton  is  the  capital.  Pop.  7000. 
^13, 12  N.  61, 16  W. 

Saintes,  three  small  French  West 
India  Islands,  between  Guadeloupe 
and  Dominica.    Pop.  1160. 

Salem,  a  flourishing  seaport  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States.  Pop. 
22,486.-42, 31  N.  70, 64  W.— Also  a 
town  of  Oregon. 

Saltiiao,  a  citv  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  state  of  Cohahuila.  Pop. 
19898. 

Salt  Lake  City,  in  Uteh  Territory, 
United  States ;  it  is  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Mormons  or  Latter-Day 
Saints.    Pop.  60,000. 

Salvador,  San,  a  state  in  Central 
America,  between  the  states  of  Gua- 
temala and  Nicaragua.  Area,  6620 
square  miles.  Pop.  400,000.  Cojute- 
peque  is  the  capital.    Pop.  30,000. 

San  Bias,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  state 
of  Xalisco,  on  the  Padfic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Santiago  Pop.  8000. 
—21, 82  N.  105,  16  W. 

San  Frands^ocy  a  seaport  of  the  state 


of  California,  on  an  extensive  bay. 
Pop.  66,000.-87,  47  N.  122,  24  W. 

San  Jo's^  a  dty  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  capital  of  the  state  of  Costa 
Rica,  with  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
31,000.  Also  a  town  of  the  state  of 
California. 

San  Ju'^an  Bautis^ta,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Tab- 
asco.   Pop.  4000. 

San  Ju'an.    See  Porto  Rico. 

San  J  u'an,  a  river  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, forming  the  outlet  of  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  at  Port  San  Juan. 

San  Lu^'is  Poto'si,  a  dty  of  Mexico, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name.   P.  40,000.-22, 2  N.  100, 40  W. 

San^'dy-Hook,  a  sandy  beach  or 
peninsula  of  New  Jersey, '  United 
States,  7  miles  S.W.  of  Long  Island. 

San'te  Cruz  or  St  Croix  (CroawO, 
one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  Denmark ;  it  is 
20  miles  long  and  6  broad.  P.  42,000. 
Chris'tianstad  is  the  capital.  P.  6000. 

San'ta  F^,  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  United  States,  with  a  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  7713. 

Santia'go,  a  seaport  of  Cuba,  on 
the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island,  with  a 
fine  harbour.  Pop.  24,000.-19, 68  N. 
75,  60  W. 

Savan'^naA,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Georgia  and  S.  Carolina,  and 
falling  into  the  Atlantic. 

Savan'naA,  the  prindpal  seaport 
of  Georgia,  United  States,  on  the 
Savannah,  12  miles  from  its  mouth, 
with  a  flourishing  trade.  Pop.  15,312. 
—32,  4  N.  81, 8  W. 

Sci'^tuate,  a  town  of  Rhode  Island, 
United  States,  13  miles  from  Provi- 
dence.   Pop.  4582. 

Shaw'neetown,  a  town  of  Illinois, 
on  the  Ohio,  10  miles  below  the  in- 
flux of  the  Wabash.    Pop.  1764. 

Sono^'ra,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  the  same  name.    Pop.  8000. 

Span'^ish  Town.    See  Jamaica. 

Spring'field,  a  thriving  town  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States,  on  the 
Connecticut    Pop.  13,788. 

Sta'ten  Island,  belonging  to  New 
York,  United  States,  14  miles  long 
and  6  broad,  and  divided  from  Long 
Island  by  the  Narrows  Strait. 

Supe'iior,  Lake,  the  largest  of  the 
great  American  lakes,  and  the  great- 
est body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 
I  Its  length  \%  8S5  tftV\e.%,W&\st^«A'Cw 
1 160  milea.   Ita  m««a  ^^^MXx  N&  ^fi^ 
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feet:  its  surface  Is  627  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  has  numerous 
islands;  it  receives  220  rivers  and 
streams,  and  discharges  its  waters  by 
8t  Mary's  Strait  into  Lake  Huron. 

Susquehan'na^  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  its  source 
in  Lake  Otsego,  flows  through  Penn- 
sylvania, and  enters  the  head  of 
Cfhesapeake  Bay. 

Syr'acuse,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt.    Pop.  22,271. 

TAMPI'CO,  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop.  7000.— 22, 16  N. 
87,  52  W. 

Tan'cha,  Point,  or  Gape  Sa1)le, 
the  southern  extremity  of  Florida, 
United  States.— 25, 6  N.  81,  8  W. 

Taun'ton,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Massachusetts,  United  States,  on 
the  Taunton.    Pop.  13,750. 

Ten'nessee,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  Kentucky  and 
Virginia;  W.  by  Arkansas;  S.  by 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia; 
and  E.  by  North  Carolina.  It  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796.  It 
ranks  among  the  most  fertile  states, 
and  is  distinguished  for  its  pictur- 
esque scenery.  Area,  44,000  square 
miles.  Pop.  1,146,640,  of  whom  287,112 
are  slaves.  Nash'ville,  on  the  Cum- 
berland River,  is  the  state-capitaL 
Pop.  23,716. 

Ten^'nessee,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Holston  and  the  Clinch,  near  Knox- 
ville;  after  a  circuitous  course,  it  joins 
theOhio50miles  above  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi. 

Tep'ic,  a  town  of  Mexico,  state  of 
Xaliwo,  on  the  summit  or  a  moun- 
tain.   Pop.  7000. 

Tex^as,  formerly  a  province  of 
Mexico,  and  an  independent  state 
firom  1836  to  1845,  when  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  which  separates  it  from  Mexi- 
co. Itconsistschieflyofvastprairics; 
its  fertile  soil  yields  in  abundance 
cotton,  tobacco,  sug^r,  rice,  whea^ 
and  timber.  Area,  274,356  square 
miles.  Pop.  600,955,  of  whom  184,956 
are  slaves.  Aus^'ttn,  on  the  Rio 
Colorado,  is  the  state  -capital. 
Pop.  629. 

Teccu^oo,  a  dty  of  Mexico,  on  a 
plain  E.  of  the  lake  of  the  a&me  name. 
Pop.  6000. 


Three  Riviera,  a  town  of  Lover 
Canada,  situated  at  the  oonflsenoeof 
the  St  Maurice  and  tlie  St  Lawrenoa 
Pop.  7000. 

TlascaKa,  a  town  of  Mezleo^  intbt 
state  of  Puebla,  once  a  populous  tad 
important  city.    Pop.  8463. 

Toba'^go,  a  British  West  India 
Island,  N.  E.  of  Trinidad,  28  mites 
long  and  7  broad.  It  is  finely  dive^ 
sified  by  hills  and  vaUeys,  bnt  Is 
unliealthy.  Area,  97  aqnare  milea 
Population,  15,679.  ScariMronfl^  is 
the  capitaL    Pop.  8000. 

Toron^to^  a  city  of  Upper  Canadl^ 
situated  near  the  head  of  Lake  Onta* 
rio,  184  miles  above  Kingston,  widi 
an  excellent  harbour.  Pop.  6O,O00l 
—43, 39  N.  79,  86  W. 

Torto^a,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islei, 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain;  it  is  12  miles  long  and  4 
broad.  Pop.  6063.  TortoOa  is  the 
capital. 

Trinidad',  with  the  exception  of 
Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  Britiib 
West  India  Islands,  being  60  miles 
long  bv  84  miles  broad.  It  is  sepa* 
rated  from  the  continent  of  8.  Amer 
ica  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  is  dis> 
tinguished  for  its  fertility,  scenery, 
and  magnificent  forests.  Its  esqiortl 
are  sugar,mola6ses,  and  cocoa.  Aret. 
2400  square  miles.  Pop.  68,600.  Port 
of  Spain,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the 
capital.  P.12,000.— 10,88 N.61,82W. 

Trinidad',  a  seaport  of  Cub«,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  island.  Pop.  l&OOOir- 
21,  40  N.  80,  21  W. 

Troy,  a  flourishing  town  of  New 
York,  United  States,  on  the  Hudftn, 
6  miles  above  Albany.  Pop.  89,6£0. 
—42,  44  N.  73,  40  W. 

TruxUlo,  a  seaport  in  Central 
America,  in  the  state  of  Honduras. 
Pop.  4000.— 15,  62  N.  86,  60  W. 

Tuscaluo'sa,  a  town  of  tiie  United 
States,  once  the  capital  of  Alabama. 

UTAH,  erected  into  a  territory  of 
the  United  States  in  1860,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Oregon;  on  the  W.  by 
California;  on  the  S.  by  New  Mexico; 
and  on  the  E.  by  New  Mexico,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska.  Area,  187,9SS3  square 
miles.    Pop.  about  60,000. 

U'tica,  a  flourishing  town  of  New 
York,  United  States,  on  tiie  Mohawl^ 
where  the  Erie  Canal  Joins  that  river. 
Pop.  17,565.— 43,  6  N.  75,  21  W. 

VAL'LADOLID,  a  town  of  Yuc- 
atan.   Pop.  with  suburbs,  16,000. 
.     Yancouv'er  Island,  a  British  set- 
\  l\«cck«ii\.  on  \2iDA  '^.'^ .  «&«A>1«    It  is 
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abont  80O  miles  long  nnd  75  broad, 
corered  with  immense  woods.  Esti- 
mated area,  16,000  square  miles.  Vic- 
toria is  the  capital.    Pop.  11,468. 

Ve^ra  Cruz,  the  principal  seaport 
of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  de- 
fended by  the  strong  castle  of  San 
JoandeUlloa.  Pop.  8228.— 19, 12  N. 
96,  8  W. 

Ver'mont^one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  New  York; 
on  the  E.  by  New  Hampshire;  on 
the  S.  by  Massachusetts ;  and  on  the 
M.  by  Canada.  It  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1791.  The  centre  is 
trarersed  by  parallel  ranges  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  which  enclose 
many  fertile  valleys.  The  state  car- 
ries on  a  very  active  commerce  by 
Lake  Champlain.  Area,  8000  square 
miles.  Pop.  316,827.  MontpeHer  is 
the  state-capital.    Pop.  2310. 

Victo'ria,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas.    Pop. 
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incenn««^,  a  town  of  Indiana,  on 
the  Wabash.    Pop.  2070. 

Virgin'ia,  one  of  the  United  States, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  all 
the  southern  states,  is  bounded  on 
tiie  N.  by  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land; on  the  E.  by  Maryland,  the 
Bay  of  Chesapeake,  and  the  Atlantic; 
on  the  S.  by  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Kentucky 
and  Ohio.  It  is  traversed  by  ranges 
of  the  Alleghanies.  The  soil  is 
various,  but  excellently  adapted  for 
Agriculture.  Tobacco,  wheat,  and 
maise,  are  its  g^reat  staples.  Area, 
61,362  sq.  miles.  Pop.  1,693,199,  of 
whom  4S^,826  are  slaves.  Ricb'mond 
is  the  capital.    Pop.  37,968. 

Yir'gin  Isles,  a  numerous  group  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  the  E.  of  Porto 
Rico,  belonging  to  the  British  and 
Danes.  P.  52,000.  Those  in  the  pos- 
session of  Britain  are  Tortola,  Virgin 
Oorda,  Anegada,  etc.  Area,  92  sq. 
miles.    Pop.  6063. 

WA'BASH,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  on  the  W.  border 
of  Ohio,  separates  Indiana  from  lUi- 
nois,and  Joins  the  Ohio lOOniilesabove 
its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi. 

War'toick,  a  town  of  Rhode  Island, 
at  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  with 
cotton  manufactures.    Pop.  7740. 

Wash'ington,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  situated  in  the  district 
of  Columbia,  on  the  Potomac,  about 


120  miles  from  its  Junction  with  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  Pop.  61,403.-38,  63  N. 
77,  1  W.— Also  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
British  America  J  on  the  E.  by  Ne- 
braska ;  on  the  S.  by  Utah  and  Cali- 
fonxia;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific. 
Area,  128,022  sq.  miles.  Pop.  11,624. 
Olym^pia  is  the  capital  of  the  terri- 
tory.   Pop.  600. 

Welland  Canal,  in  Upper  Canada, 
42  miles  long,  connects  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario. 

Wheeling,  a  town  of  Virginia, 
United  States,  on  the  Ohio.  P.  11,436. 

Winiamsburg,  a  town  of  New  York, 
situated  on  Long  Island.    P.  80,780. 

Wil'mington,  the  principal  town  of 
Delaware,  United  States;  it  has 
flourishing  trade  and  manu&ctures. 
Pop.  18,979.— A  thriving  seaport  of  N. 
Carolina,  on  Cape  Fear  River.  P.  7264. 

Win'^nipeg,  a  large  lake  of  British 
America,  N.  W.  of  Lake  Superior. 
Length, 240 miles;  breadth, 65 miles. 
It  receives  several  large  rivers. 

Wiscon''sin,oneofthe  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Superior 
and  Michigan ;  on  the  E.  by  Michi- 
gan; on  the  S.  by  Illinois;  and  on 
the  W.  by  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  It 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1847. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
valuable  minerals.  Area,  63,924  sq. 
miles.  Pop.  76,486.  Mad^ison  is  the 
sute-capital.    Pop.  8664. 

XALAPA  (Jal^apa),acity  of  Mex- 
ico, in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  Pop. 
13,000.-19,  40  N.  96, 50  W. 

Y  AR'M  OUTH,  a  thriving  seaport 
of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  west  coast. 
Pop.  4600.— 43, 60  N.  66,  6  W. 

York  Fort,  the  most  important 
station  or  factory  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nelson.— 67,  0  N.  92,  26  W. 

Yu'catan,  a  peninsula  belonging  to 
Mexico,  projecting  360  miles  from 
the  continent  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
separated  from  the  island  of  Cuba 
by  a  channel  120  miles  broad.  It 
is  washed  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Gulf 
of  Campeachy,  and  on  the  S.  E.  by 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  on  the  shore  of 
which  there  is  a  British  settlement. 
Area, 60,000  sq.  miles.    Pop.  681,000. 

ZACATE'CAS,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
capital  of  Zacatecas,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  rich  silver-mines.    P.  25,000. 

Zanes'ville,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Ohio,  United  States.    Po^.1<»^» 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  W.  by  Costa  Bic» 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Southern  Ocean;  E. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  area  is  estimi^ted  at  abottt 
7,000,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is  supposed  to  be 
about  20,000,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

New  Granada Bogota,  Popayan,  Panama,  Cartagena. 

Venezuela Cakaccas,  La  Goajra,  Maracaybo,  Camot 

Ecuador Qurro,  Guayaquil,  Cucn^a. 

Guiana George  Town,  Paramaribo,  Cayemie. 

Brazil Kio  JANEiRO^ahia,  Pemambuco,  MaranhaBi 

Para,  San  Paulo. 
Peru LiHA,  Callao,  Cuzco,  Guamanga,  Areqiii|% 

Puno,  Truxillo. 

Bolivia Ciiuquisaca,  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Cochabambi. 

Paraguay Assumptiok. 

La  Plata Parana,  Buenos  Ayres,  CordoYa,  MeodoMi 

Tncuman. 

Chili Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo. 

Patagonia Puntas  Arenas,  Port  St  Juliaiu 

Falkland  Islands Port  Louis. 

Capes. — St  Il(jque,  Frio,  St  Maria,  St  Antonio,  Horn. 

Gulfs,  Bays,  and  Straits.— Gulf  of  Daricn,  Gulf  of 
Venezuela  or  Maracaybo,  Gulf  of  Paria,  the  estuary  of  the 
Amazon  or  Maranon,  Rio  Para,  Bay  of  All  Saints,  tbe 
estuary  of  the  La  Plata,  Gulf  of  San  Matias,  Gulf  of  St 
George,  Strait  of  Magellan,  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  Gulf  (d 
Penas,  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  Bay  of  Panama. 

Isthmus. — Panama  or  Darien. 

Mountains. — Andes  or  Cordilleras,  Parim^  MountiunS) 
Mountains  of  Brazil. 

Lakes. — Maracaybo,  Titicaca. 

Rivers.  —  Amazon  or  Maranon,  La  Plata,  Orinoco^ 
Magdalena,  Essequibo,  Para  or  Tocantins,  San  FranciFCO, 
Colorado,  Madeira,  Rio  Negro,  Paraguay,  Parana,  Uruguay. 

Islands. — Margarita,  Pearl  Islands,  Galapagos  Islands, 
Marajo  or  Joannes,  Juan  Fernandez,  Chilo^,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  Staten  Island,  Falkland  Islands,  South  Georgia, 
South  Orkney,  South  Shetland. 
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Soath  America  extends  from  11*  20'  N.  to  56"  S.  lat.,  and 
from  35**  to  81°  30'  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  abont 
4500  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  about  3000  miles. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  features  of  nature  bolder  or 
more  marked  than  in  South  America.  Its  mountains,  its  rivers, 
and  its  plains,  are  on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnificence.  The 
gigantic  Andes  are  the  longest  unbroken  range  of  lofty  sum- 
mits on  the  globe.  They  extend  for  more  than  4000  miles, 
from  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  rise 
far  above  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  enclosing  table-landfl 
whose  general  elevation  is  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Cotopaxi,  one  of  the  loftiest,  and  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  a  perfect 
cone,  covered  to  an  enormous  depth  with  snow,  which  shines 
with  a  dazzling  splendour  at  sunset.  Chimborazo,  whose  sum- 
mit is  2t,440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes ;  but  it  is  now  known 
to  be  lower  than  the  peaks  of  Aconcagua,  23,910,  Sahama, 
22,350,  Parinacota,  22,030,  Gualateiri,  21,960,  and  Pomarape, 
21,700  feet. 

The  mountains  and  table-lands  of  Tibet  may  surpass  those 
of  South  America;  but  its  streams  are  unrivalled.  The  Andes 
contain  the  sources  of  the  two  greatest  rivers  in  the  world. 
The  Amazon,  Maranon,  or  Orellana,  which  is  navigable  for 
above  2000  miles,  is  composed  of  the  united  waters  of  the 
Ucayali  and  Tunguragua;  and  is  swelled  in  its  course  by 
numerous  affluents,  which  are  in  themselves  majestic  rivers. 
It  rolls  nearly  eastward  through  a  space  of  about  4000  miles, 
expanding,  before  it  reaches  the  Atlantic,  under  the  equator, 
into  an  estuary  180  miles  wide.  Next  to  it  in  magnitude  is 
the  La  Plata,  formed  by  the  union  of  several  large  streams,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay. 
At  Buenos  Ayres,  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  about  30  miles 
broad;  and,  after  a  southerly  course  of  nearly  2350  miles,  it 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  magnificent  estuary, 
150  miles  wide.  The  Orinoco,  a  much  smaller  stream,  issues 
from  a  small  lake  in  the  Parimd  Mountains,  and,  after  winding 
round  them,  pursues  a  northerly  direction.  It  is  increased  by 
many  tributaries,  when,  bending  eastward,  it  rolls  along  with 
great  force  and  rapidity,  until  it  enters  the  Atlantic  to  the 
south  of  Trinidad,  by  about  fifty  channels,  oftec  e^ooTicE^  ^i\.^S^ 
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miles.  It  is  navigable  for  about  1000  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  its  course  forms  a  remarkable  communi- 
cation by  the  Cassiquiari  with  the  Rio  Neg^,  a  tribataiy  of 
the  Amazon. 

In  South  America  the  climate  varies  with  the  elevation  no 
less  than  with  the  latitude.  Under  the  equator  the  lower  limit 
of  perpetual  snow  is  at  the  height  15,800  feet.  The  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  different  regions  of  the  globe  are  found  in 
regular  succession,  as  the  traveller  ascends  frcnn  the  level  of 
the  ocean  to  the  summit  of  the  Andes.  Between  the  tropics, 
cassava,  cocoa,  maize,  plantains,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  oof- 
fee  are  cultivated  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  from 
3000  to  5000  feet.  There,  too,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  other 
delicate  fruits,  grow  luxuriantly. 

Great  fertility  is  the  general  character  of  the  soil  in  South 
America,  and  its  magnificent  rivers  and  manifold  internal  re- 
sources would  appear  to  mark  it  out  as  capable  of  sustaining  a 
vast  population.  Under  the  thraldom  of  the  old  governments 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  colonists  seemed  scarcely  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  their  situation ;  and  since  they  succeeded 
in  establishing  free  governments,  endless  and  violent  contests 
among  themselves  have  prevented  them  firom  making  much 
progress. 

South  America  is  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  is  fonnd  in  New 
Granada,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili,  La  Plata,  and  Brazil 
Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  abound  in  Brazil.  The 
silver-mines  of  Peru  are  very  rich,  and  Chili  has  mines  of 
silver,  lead,  sulphur,  and  copper.  There  are  mines  of  iron, 
sulphur,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  in  Brazil; 
but  the  pursuit  of  the  precious  metals  appears  to  have  diverted 
attention  from  other  mining  speculations. 

Of  this  vast  continent,  Spain  long  possessed  New  Granada, 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Paraguay,  La  Plata, 
and  Uruguay.    Brazil  belonged  to  the  Portuguese. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  South  America?  What  is  its  area 
in  square  miles  ?  What  is  the  estimated  amount  of  its  population? 
Name  its  divisions.  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  New  Granada? 
of  Venezuela?  of  Ecuador?  of  Guiana?  of  Brazil?  of  Peru?  of 
Bolivia?  of  Paraguay?  of  La  Plata?  of  Chili?  of  Patagonia?  of 
the  Falkland  Islands?  What  are  the  principal  capes  of  South 
America?  What  are  its  gulfs,  bays,  and  straits?  Mention  its 
Isthmas  ?    Name  its  mountBLVivB^  \&k«&^  rivers^  and  islands. 
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Behrccn  what  dcgrous  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  South 
America  extend  ?  Whnt  are  its  length  and  hreadth  ?  What  is  the 
character  of  its  physical  features  ?  What  is  remarkable  about  the 
Andes?  What  is  their  extent?  What  is  the  height  of  the  table* 
lands  which  they  enclose?  Describe  Cotopaxi.  What  are  the 
heights  of  Chimborazo  and  Aconcagua  ?  In  wnat  is  South  America 
unrivalled  ?  Which  is  the  greatest  of  its  rivers  ?  Of  what  streams 
is  it  composed  ?  What  is  the  length  of  its  course,  and  its  width 
before  reaching  the  Atlantic  ?  What  is  the  next  river  in  magni- 
tude ?  What  are  the  most  important  of  the  streams  which  unite 
to  form  it?  What  is  its  width  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  its  mouth? 
What  river  is  next  to  these  in  magnitude  ?  Where  does  it  rise  ? 
How  is  it  connected  with  the  Amazon?  What  is  the  length  of  its 
course  ? 

With  what  does  the  climate  of  South  America  vary?  What  is 
the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  under  the  equator?  What  plants 
are  cultivated  between  the  tropics  from  die  level  of  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet?  What  is  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  soil  in  South  America?  By  what  circumstances  does 
it  seem  to  be  marked  out  as  capable  of  sustaining  a  vast  popula- 
tion ?  What  has  prevented  the  colonists  from  availing  themselves 
of  their  advantages  ?  In  what  states  of  South  America  are  gold- 
nunes  found?  Where  are  diamonds  abundant?  What  rich  mines 
are  found  in  Peru  ?  What  parts  of  South  America  did  Spain  long 
possess  ?    What  portion  of  it  belonged  to  Portugal  ? 


NEW  GRANADA, 

oa 
THE  GRANADIAN  CONFEDERATION, 

Is  bounded  W.  by  Costa  Rica  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  N. 
by  the  CJaribbean  Sea  and  Venezuela ;  E.  by  Venezuela ; 
S.  by  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  area 
is  about  515,235  square  miles.  Its  population  is  about 
2,363,054. 

states.  Chief  Towns. 

Panama. Panama,  David,  Chagres,  AspinwalL 

Bolivar Cartagena. 

Hagdalena Santa  Martha. 

San'tander Pamplona. 

Antioquia Antioquia,  Medellin. 

Boyaca Tunja,  Socorro. 

Cundinamarca Bogota,  or  Santjl  Fb  db  Boootx. 

Cauca Popayan. 

Islands. — Pearl  Islands,  Coiba. 
Isthmus. — Darien  or  Panama. 
Capes. — Mala,  Corrientes. 
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Bays  and  Guu?.— Gulf  of  Darien,  Bay  of  Panama,  Bay 
of  Choco. 
River. — Magdalena. 
Mountains. — ^The  northern  termination  of  the  Andes. 

BKMABK8. 

New  Granada,  or  the  Granadian  Confederation,  extends  from 
2*  S.  lat.  to  12*  20^  N.  lat.,  and  from  68'  to  83'  W.  long.  Iti 
length,  from  north  to  soulh,  ib  abont  1000  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  1050  miles. 

The  western  portion  of  the  state  is  traversed  from  notdi 
to  south  by  parallel  ridges  of  the  Andes,  which  hare  their 
northern  termination  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Through  the 
valleys  between  these  ridges,  the  Magdalena  and  its  tributaiy 
the  Cauca  flow  northwards  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  climate  in  the  lower  regions  is  damp,  hot,  and  unhealthy; 
but  the  table-lands,  where  most  of  the  towns  are  placed,  haye 
an  equable  and  agreeable  atmosphere.  The  numerous  forests 
yield  large  quantities  of  ebony,  mahogany,  cedar,  logwood, 
caoutchouc,  and  sarsaparilla.  The  plants  chiefly  cultivated 
are  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  cacao,  cinnamon,  maixe, 
and  the  plantain  (which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people).  There  are  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  but  agii- 
culture  on  the  whole  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Commerce 
is  more  prosperous,  and  has  received  a  considerable  impulse 
from  the  railway  lately  made  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  country  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  It  yields  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron.  Coal  is  found  near 
the  capital;  and  diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  occur  in  several  places. 

The  more  remarkable  wild  animals  are  the  tapir,  the  jaguar, 
the  puma,  the  ant-eater,  the  sloth,  the  cayman  or  alligator,  the 
gymnotus  or  electrical  eel,  and  several  khids  of  serpents,  some 
of  them  of  great  size. 

When  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  mother  country  in  1821,  New  Granada,  Venezuela, 
and  Ecuador,  formed  themselves  into  the  republic  of  Columbia 
This  republic  was  dissolved  in  1832,  when  the  states  of  which 
it  had  consisted  became  independent  republics.  In  1858,  New 
Granada  was  divided  into  eight  republics,  under  a  federal 
government,  which  has  its  seat  at  Bogota.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  the  Roman-catholic. 
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BXERCOSES. 

How  is  New  Granada  bounded?  What  is  its  area?  What  is  its 
population?  What  are  the  confederated  states  which  it  contains? 
what  are  their  chief  towns  ?  Where  is  the  seat  of  the  federiJ  goy- 
ernment  ?  Name  the  islands  belonging  to  the  New  Granadian  Con- 
federation. Name  the  isthmus,  the  capes,  the  gulf,  the  bays,  the 
river,  and  mountains. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  countrj 
lie  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  By  what  mountain-ridges 
is  it  traversed,  and  in  what  direction  ?  Where  do  these  mountams 
terminate  on  the  north?  What  is  the  course  of  the  Magdalena 
river? 

What  kind  of  climate  has  New  Granada?  What  are  the  chief 
modnctions  of  the  forests  ?  What  are  the  plants  chiefly  cultivated  ? 
What  ndlway  has  lately  been  made?  What  metals  are  found  in 
the  country  ?  Where  does  coal  occur  ?  Name  the  more  remarkable 
wild  animals. 

Of  what  states  did  the  republic  of  Columbia  consist?  When 
was  it  dissolved  ?  When  was  New  Granada  divided  into  confeder- 
ated states?    What  is  the  prevailing  religion? 


VENEZUELA 

Is  bounded  W.  by  New  Granada,  or  the  Granadian  Con- 
federation ;  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  E.  by  Guiana;  S.  by 
Brazil.  Its  area  is  426,712  square  miles.  Its  population 
is  1,564,433. 

Island. — Margarita. 

Gulfs. — Venezuela  or  Maracaybo,  Paria. 

Lake  . — Maracaybo. 

River. — Orinoco. 

BEMARKB. 

Venezuela  extends  from  l"*  40^  to  12*'  lO'  N.  lat,  and  from 
60*"  to  TS*"  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  900 
miles ;  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  about  800  miles. 

It  is  traversed  by  the  great  river  Orinoco,  which  flows  through 
vast  plaids,  called  UanoSj  covered  with  savannas  and  forests. 
The  climate,  like  that  of  New  Granada,  is  hot  and  unhealthy  in 
the  low  grounds,  but  cooler  and  more  agreeable  in  the  table-lands. 
The  agricultural  products  and  wild  animals  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  New  Granada,  but  cattle  are  more  numerous,  find- 
ing inexhaustible  pastures  in  the  Uanoa  of  the  Orinoco. 

Gk>ld,  found  at  one  time  in  great  quantities,  no  longer  re- 
pays the  labour  of  search ;  but  mines  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper 
are  still  wrought.    Asphalt  and  petroleum  abound  bit\i^TL^^«^ 
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bourhood  of  Lake  Maracaybo;  there  are  coal-pits  in  iievend 
places,  and  abundance  of  rock-salt 

Yeneznela  was  long  a  Spanish  colony.  On  acMeying  its  in- 
dependence in  1821,  it  joined  New  Granada  and  Ecuador  in 
forming  the  republic  of  ColumlHa.  In  1832,  this  state  was  dis* 
solved,  and  Venezuela  became  an  independent  republie.  The 
seat  of  government  is  at  Caraccas,  which,  like  several  other 
towns  in  the  republie,  has  frequently  suffered  ftom  eartbquakss. 
The  Boman-catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

BZBBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Yeneniela?  What  is  its  area?  Whil 
is  its  population?  Name  its  island,  gulfs,  lake,  and  river.  Bs* 
tween  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  eoMadf 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

By  what  river  is  it  traversed  ?  What  name  is  given  to  tiie  phdni 
through  which  that  river  flows  ?  What  is  the  climate  of  the  eountiTt 
Are  cattle  numerous  ?  What  mines  are  now  wrought  ?  What  vsend 
substances  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Maracaybo  f 
Are  there  any  coal-pits  ? 

Of  what  European  state  was  Venezuela  long  a  colony?  Of  what 
republic  did  it  become  a  part  when  it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country?  When  was  this  republic  dissolved ?  Whatdil 
Venezuela  then  become?  What  is  its  capital?  What  is  the  pre* 
vailing  religion? 


ECUADOR 

Is  bounded  N.  by  New  Granada;  W.  by  Pem  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  S.  by  Peru;  E.  by  Brazil.  Its  area  is 
325,000  square  miles.    Its  population  is  1,040,371. 

Islands. — Galapagos. 

Cape. — San  Francisco. 

Gulp. — Guayaquil. 

Mountains. — Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  and  other  peaks 
of  the  Andes. 

RiYEBS. — Marona,  Charobira,  and  other  tribotaries  of 
the  Amazon  or  Maranon. 

REMARKS. 

Ecuador,  or  the  Equator  (so  called  from  its  caintal  lying 
almost  under  the  line),  extends  from  6^  W  8.  lat  to  V  20'  N* 
lat,  and  from  69^  20^  to  80*"  B(/  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  about  800  miles;  its  breadth,  from  norUi  to  lovth, 
ahottt  600  miles. 
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The  western  portion  of  the  state  is  traversed  from  south  to 
north  by  the  Andes.  Among  their  more  remarkable  peaks  are 
Chimborazo,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  21,440  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  great  volcanoes  of  Cotopaxi,  Antisana,  and 
Pichincha,  which  are  from  16,000  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  republic  is  watered  hy  the  numerous 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon  or  Maranon.  The  zoology  and  agri- 
cultural products  of  Ecuador  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
New  Granada.  Like  that  state,  it  has  numerous  forests,  which 
supply  large  quantities  of  ebony,  mahogany,  cedar,  dye-woods, 
caoutchouc,  and  sarsaparilla.  It  abounds  in  minerals,  3delding 
gold,  silver,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  sulphur. 

Ecuador  revolted  from  the  dominion  of  {Spain  in  182 1 .  Along 
with  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  it  formed  the  republic  of 
Columbia  until  1832,  when  that  state  being  dissolved,  Ecuador 
became  an  independent  republic  Its  capital  is  Quito,  built  in 
a  ravine  on  the  side  of  Pichincha,  at  a  height  of  9542  feet  above 
the  sea.'  It  has  a  delightful  climate,  but  has  often  suffered  from 
earthquakes,  like  most  other  towns  in  the  republic  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  the  Roman-catholic 

EXERCISES.       ^ 

How  is  Ecuador  bomided  ?  What  is  its  area  ?  What  is  its  pop- 
ulation? Name  its  islands,  cape,  golf,  mountains,  and  rivers. 
Whence  does  it  take  its  name  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  does  it  lie  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  By 
what  moanlains  is  it  traversed  in  the  west  ?  What  are  their  more 
remarkable  peaks  ?  By  what  streams  are  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  country  watered  ?  What  are  its  agricultural  products  ?  What 
productions  do  its  forests  yield  ? 

When  did  Ecuador  revolt  from  the  dominion  of  Spain  ?  Of  what 
republic  did  it  then  become  a  part  ?  When  was  this  republic  dis- 
solved ?  What  did  Ecuador  tnen  become  ?  What  is  me  capital, 
and  how  is  it  placed ?    What  is  the  prevailing  religion? 


GUIANA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  E.  by  Brazil  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  Brazil ;  and  W.  by  Venezuela. 
Its  area  is  about  140,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
about  240,000. 

Dl  virions.  Chief  Towns. 

British  Guiana George  Town,  New  Amsterdam. 

Datch  Guiana Paramaribo,  Amsterdam. 

French  Guiana.  ..  .   Cayenne. 
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Mountains. — Parim^  Mountains. 
La  k£. — ^Amucu. 

Rivers.  —  Essequibo,  Demerara,  Berbice,  Surimui^ 
Maroni. 

SEMABK8. 

The  country  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Gtdam 
extends  from  0**  40^  to  d'*  N.  lat,  and  &om  5r  to  61*  W.  long. 
Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  710  miles ;  its  breadthf 
from  north  to  south,  about  560  miles.  Formerly  the  name  had 
a  much  wider  application,  being  extended  to  the  whole  legloa 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Sio  Neg^,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Casiquiare  and  the  Orinoco.  The  greater  psrt 
of  this  territory  is  now  included  within  the  empire  of  Brazii 
and  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Brazilian  Guiana  and  Venezuelan  Guiana. 

The  country  to  which  the  name  of  Guiana  is  now  commonly 
restricted  is  low  and  flat  towards  the  seashore,  and  here  tlM 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile.  Inland  it  rises  by  a  succession  of  table- 
lands to  the  sierras  or  mountain-ranges  which  divide  it  from 
Brazil.  The  climate  is  cooler  than  in  most  places  witUn  the 
tropics,  being  refreshed  by  the  trade-winds,  by  the  sea-breezeS| 
and  by  the  rainy  seasons,  of  which  there  are  two  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  but  one  in  the  interior.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly 
luxuriant,  some  of  the  forest-trees  growing  to  the  height  dT  a 
hundred  and  flfty  feet.  The  plant  chiefly  cultivated  is  the 
sugar-cane;  coffee  is  also  raised  in  considerable  quantities; 
and  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  wheat,  plantains,  and  pepper 
are  grown.  Gentian  and  other  medicinal  plants  abound ;  and 
this  is  the  native  country  of  the  large  water-plant  called  the 
Victoria  Regia.  The  staple  exports  are  sugar,  mm,  molasses, 
coffee,  spices,  and  drugs. 

British  Guiana  is  the  western  and  largest,  French  Gkiiana 
the  eastern  and  smallest,  of  the  three  divisions  of  Guiana. 
Dutch  Guiana,  which  lies  in  the  middle,  has  an  area  of  about 
38,500  square  miles.  The  area  of  French  Guiana  is  about 
28,000  square  miles.  British  Guiana  has  an  area  of  about 
76,000  square  miles,  and  contains  three  settlements — Berbioe, 
Demerara,  and  Essequibo.  Most  of  it  formerly  belonged  to 
Holland,  but  was  conquered  by  Great  Britain  in  1803.  The 
capital  is  George  Town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  DemeranL 

EXEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  OxuKoa?    WhaJb  is  Its  area  ?    What 
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is  its  population?  What  are  its  diyisions?  What  are  the  chief 
towns  in  each  division  ?    Name  its  mountains,  lake,  and  riyers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  country 
extend?  What  are  its  len^h  and  breadth?  To  what  region  did 
the  name  of  Guiana  at  one  time  apply?  What  is  the  character  of 
the  country  now  called  Guiana?  What  is  its  climate?  To  what 
height  do  some  of  its  forest-trees  grow  ?  What  is  the  plant  chieflj 
cultivated  ?  What  other  crops  are  grown?  Of  what  great  water* 
plant  is  this  the  native  country?    What  are  the  staple  exports? 

How  is  British  Guiana  situated?  What  is  its  area?  What 
settlements  does  it  contain?  To  what  country  did  it  formerly 
belong  ?  When  was  it  accquired  by  Great  Britain  ?  What  is  the 
capital?  What  is  the  area  of  French  Quiana?  What  is  the  area 
of  Dutch  Guiana? 

BRAZIL 

Is  bounded  N.  by  New  Granada  or  the  Granadian  Confed- 
eration, Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  E.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  Uruguay  or  Banda  Oriental ; 
W.  by  La  Plata  or  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Para- 
guay, Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador.  Its  area  is  3,100,104 
square  miles.    Its  population  is  7,677,800. 

Islands. — Caviany,  Santa  Catharina,  Marajo  or  Joannes, 
Fernando  de  Noronha,  Martin  Yaz. 

Capes. — Cape  de  Norte,  St  Roque,  Branco,  St  Thomas, 
Frio. 

Bays,  Gulfs,  etc. — Estuary  of  the  Amazon  or  Maranon, 
Bio  Para,  estuary  of  the  Maranhao,  All  Saints  Bay. 

Lake. — Dos  Patos. 

Rivers. — Amazon  or  Maranon,  Tocantins,  Paranahyba, 
San  Francisco,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mountains. — Mountains  of  Brazil,  Sierra  do  Espinha^o, 
Sierra  do  Mar. 

BEMARKS. 

The  empure  of  Brazil  extends  from  SS""  45'  S.  lat.,  to  4''  30' 
N.  lat,  and  from  34°  47'  to  72°  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  about  2600  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
about  2450  miles. 

The  northern  and  western  portions  of  this  vast  region  are 
occupied  by  the  great  plains  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  Parana,  and  their  many  tributaries.  The 
eastern  districts  are  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  parallel 
mountain-ranges,  rising  from  5000  to  7000  feftt  «Jao^^\Jaa\«^Ok. 
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of  the  sea.  The  dimate  is  warm,  bat  in  geneval  heaUiiy  and 
flgrooable.  In  the  north,  and  in  the  yallej  of  the  Amason,  the 
air  is  hot  and  moist ;  bnt  elsewhere,  especially  on  the  heijg^ 
and  table-lands,  the  temperature  is  much  cooler. 

Ve{^tation  is  loxnriant  in  the  extreme.  No  nobler  fimsts 
are  to  bo  found  anywhere  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
lliey  yield  endless  supplies  of  mahogany,  rosewood,  logwood, 
and  the  hard  red  wood  called  braza,  &om  which  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  country  received  its  name.  The  sagar-oana, 
the  coffee-plant,  the  cotton-plant,  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  and 
rice  are  cultirated.  The  cassaira-plant  fdmishes  the  staple 
food  of  the  g^reat  body  of  the  lower  classes;  and  a  sort  of  hoUj, 
indigenous  to  the  country,  supplies  a  kind  of  tea  called  maUei 
yery  generally  used  by  all  classes.  Agriculture  has  ^w^<^^| 
little  progress;  but  the  vast  Uanoi  or  natural  pastures  support 
immense  herds  of  wild  cattle,  which  are  bunted  for  tiieir 
hides.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  more  remarkable  are  the  sloth, 
the  ant-eater,  the  armadillo,  the  tapir,  the  alligator,  the  rattle- 
snake, the  boa- constrictor,  and  the  humming-bird.  The  great 
number  and  variety  of  insects  are  one  of  the  chief  annoyances 
of  the  country. 

The  diamond-mines  of  Brazil  are  the  most  productiya  in  the 
world ;  and  other  precious  stones  are  found,  especially  ame- 
thysts and  rock-crystals.  GK)ld,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  occur 
in  several  places. 

Ciommerco  is  gradually  extending,  but  manufactures  are  very 
backward.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  hides, 
logwood,  hard  woods,  gums,  drugs,  and  diamondis.  There  are 
many  excellent  harbours,  and  railways  have  been  introduced. 

Brazil  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  theyear  1500,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  colonized  by  them.  It  became  indepen- 
dent in  1822,  when  the  government  was  vested  in  a  hereditary 
emperor  (sprung  from  the  royal  family  of  Portugal),  a  senate 
elected  for  life  by  the  emperor,  and  a  representative  chamber 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  Roman-catholic  religion  is  that  of 
the  state,  but  other  forms  of  worship  enjoy  partial  toleration. 
Education,  literature,  and  the  arts,  are  sadly  neglected. 

KZEHCISES. 

1  ?^  ia  Brazil  bounded  ?  What  is  its  area  ?  What  is  its  poim- 
lation  ?  Name  itB  islands,  capes,  bays,  gulfc,  and  estuaries.  What 
lake,  rivers,  and  mountains  does  it  contain  ? 
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Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  lie?  What 
are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the  character  of  its  northern 
and  western  districts?  What  is  the  character  of  its  eastern  dis- 
tricts ?  What  is  its  climate  ?  What  woods  do  its  forests  supply? 
What  are  the  plants  chiefly  cultivated  ?  What  plant  furnishes  the 
staple  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  lower  classes  ?  What  is  maUef 
Are  there  many  cattle  ?  mme  the  more  remarkable  wild  animals. 
What  is  one  oi  the  chief  annoyances  of  the  country?  Are  its  dia- 
mond-mines productive?  Wliat  other  precious  stones  are  found 
in  it  ?  What  are  its  chief  metals  ?  Kame  its  chief  exports.  Has 
it  any  railways  ? 

When  and  by  whom  was  Brazil  discovered  ?  From  what  is  it 
supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  ?  When  did  it  become  independ- 
ent? What  is  its  form  of  government?  What  is  the  religion  of 
the  state  ?  Is  there  any  toleration  for  other  forms  of  worship?  In 
what  condition  are  education,  letters,  and  the  arts  ? 


PERU 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Ecuador ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  S. 
by  Bolivia ;  E.  by  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  Its  area  is  602,761 
square  miles.    Its  population  is  about  2,500,000. 

Cape. — Blanco. 

Bays. — Ferrol,  Guarmey,  Pisco,  Pisagua. 

Lake. — ^Tlticaca. 

Rivers. — Ucayali  and  its  tributaries ;  New  Maranon. 

Mountains. — The  Andes. 

REHASKB. 

Peru  extends  from  8*  SC  to  22°  S.  lat.,  and  from  69°  to  81° 
15'  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  south-east  to  north-west,  is  about 
1500  miles ;  its  extreme  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  580 
miles. 

The  Andes,  traversing  the  whole  country  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  divide  it  into  three  regions.  The  Coast  or  West- 
em  region,  about  sixty  miles  in  width,  lying  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific,  is  a  dry  and  barren  tract,  in  the  lower  portions 
of  which  rain  rarely  falls.  The  Central  or  Mountain  region,  a 
table-land  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoying  a  cool  and 
moist  climate,  contains  most  of  the  towns  and  villages.  The 
Eastern  region  is  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
which  flow  through  large  plains  covered  with  forests. 

The  country  has  long  been  famous  for  its  mineral  riches. 
Little  gold  is  now  found  in  it  \  but  its  mines  of  silver  and  mer- 
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.cory  oro  among  the  most  prodactfye  in  the  woild,  and  it  yieldB 
also  copper,  tin,  ironf  and  coal.  Gnauo  is  imported  from  Pen 
in  large  quantities  into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  pnrpoees 
of  manure.  Among  the  animals  indigenous  to  the  oonntzy  an 
the  alpaca  and  llama.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  introdnoed  by  the 
Spanish  colonists.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commeroe 
are  still  imperfectly  developed,  the  exports  being  chiefly  raw 
materials,  such  as  ores  and  metals,  furs,  skins,  hides,  wod, 
guano,  bark,  cotton,  and  cochineal. 

Peru,  when  first  yisited  by  the  Spaniards  in  1530,  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Mexico,  the  most  civilized  country  in  the  New 
World.  Aiter  its  conquest  by  Pizarro,  it  continued  to  be 
subject  to  Spain  until  1825,  when  it  became  an  independent 
republic.  The  executive  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Pres- 
ident, chosen  by  the  people,  once  every  four  yean,  with  a 
ministry  of  his  own  appointment,  and  a  Council  elected  by  tiie 
legislature,  which  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a 
Representative  Chamber.  The  Roman-catholio  religion  is  the 
only  one  either  professed  or  tolerated. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Pern?  What  is  its  area?  What  if 
its  population  ?  Name  its  cape,  bays,  lake,  rivers,  and  mountains. 
Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  lie  ?  What 
are  its  length  and  breadth? 

By  what  mountains  is  the  country  traversed,  and  in  what  direo* 
tion?  What  is  the  character  of  the  Coast  or  Western  renon?  Of 
the  Central  or  Mountain  region  ?  Of  the  Eastern  region  ?  Where 
are  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  placed  ? 

For  what  has  Peru  been  long  famous  ?  Are  its  mines  of  silver 
and  mercury  nroductive  ?  What  other  metals  does  it  yield  ?  Has 
it  any  coalr  What  manure  is  exported  from  Pern  to  Greit 
Britain?  Name  two  of  the  animals  inaigenous  to  the  country.  By 
whom  were  sheep  and  cattle  introduced?  What  are  the  chief  ex- 
lM)rts? 

When  and  by  what  European  nations  was  Peru  first  visited? 
What  was  its  condition  then  ?  B^  whom  was  it  conquered  ?  When 
did  it  become  independent?  What  is  its  form  of  govemmeDt? 
What  is  tiie  only  religion  tolerated? 


BOLIVIA 

Is  bounded  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Peru;  N.  by 
Peru  and  Brazil ;  £.  by  Brazil  and  Paraguay ;  and  S.  by 
Chili  and  La  PUta  or  the  Argentine  Confederation.  Its 
area  is  374,480  square  miles.    Its  population  is  1,987,352. 
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Bays. — Morena,  Lavata. 

Lakes. — ^Titicaca,  Uros. 

Rivers. — Guapore  (one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Maranon 
or  Amazon)  and  its  tributaries ;  Desaguadero ;  Pilaja  (one 
of  the  affluents  of  the  Paraguay)  and  its  tributaries. 

Mountains.— The  Andes. 

Boliyia,  or  Upper  Peru,  extends  from  10"  to  23*  S.  lat.,  and 
from  68**  to  70*  40^  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  1100  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to 
west,  about  800  miles. 

The  western  and  middle  districts  are  trayersed  by  the  Andes, 
which  here  reach  a  height  of  more  than  20,000  feet.  Two  of 
their  peaks  are  active  Tolcanoes — Gualateiri,  21,960  feet,  and 
Bahama,  22,350  feet,  above  the  sea-level.  Between  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific  is  the  desert  of  Atacama,  a  narrow  strip, 
where  rain  is  almost  unknown.  To  the  east  of  the  Andes  are 
large  plains,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Parana.  The  climate  varies  with  the  height  of  the  place 
above  the  sea  and  its  distance  from  the  equator,  so  that 
although  nearly  the  whole  country  is  within  the  tropics,  not 
more  than  a  half  of  it  has  a  tropical  climate. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  state  of  South  America.  The  silver-mines  of  Potosi 
are  only  less  productive  than  those  of  Pasco  in  Peru.  The 
country  yields  also  gold,  mercury,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  copper, 
and  iron.  The  lower  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  the  great  plains 
which  lie  to  the  east  of  them,  are  covered  with  forests,  which 
supply  many  valuable  kinds  of  timber,  fruit,  and  drugs. 
Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  maize,  rice,  barley,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  Matte,  or 
Paraguay  tea,  grows  in  one  department,  and  the  hot  inland 
plains  produce  a  plant  called  the  cocoy  which  the  natives  chew 
in  large  quantities.  The  tapir,  the  leopard,  and  the  jaguar, 
and  several  kinds  of  amphibious  reptiles,  are  the  more  remark- 
able wild  animals. 

Bolivia,  formerly  a  part  of  Peru,  became  an  independent 
republic  in  1825,  when  it  took  the  name  of  Bolivia  in  honour 
of  Bolivar,  the  great  champion  of  South  American  independence. 
The  executive  government  is  exercised  by  a  President  elected 
for  life.  The  legislature  consists  of  three  ohambeta«  T\tf^ 
Roman  catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion. 
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EXERCISES. 

How  is  Bolivia  bounded?  What  is  its  area?  What  is  its 
popalatbn  ?    Name  its  bays,  lakes,  riverSf  and  monntains. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  B7  what  monntaiiis  are  its 
western  and  central  districts  traversed?  Name  two  of  their  peaks 
which  are  volcanoes,  and  state  their  height.  What  is  the  character 
of  the  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific?  Bv  what 
streams  are  the  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  watered  f  How 
does  the  climate  vary? 

In  what  does  Bolivia  surpass  every  other  state  of  South  America? 
Are  there  anv  silver  mines  richer  than  those  of  Potosi?  Whit 
other  metals  does  the  country  yield?  Where  are  there  forests,  aod 
what  do  they  produce?  What  are  the  plants  chiefly  cultivated? 
What  is  the  coca  f    Name  the  more  remarkable  wild  animals. 

When  did  Bolivia  become  independent?  From  whom  does  it 
take  its  name  ?  By  what  other  name  is  it  known  ?  By  whom  is 
the  executive  government  exercised  ?  How  many  legislative  chain- 
bers  are  there  ?    What  is  the  prevailing  religion  ? 


PARAGUAY 

Is  bounded  W.  by  La  Plata,  or  the  Argentine  Gonfedeni- 
tion,  and  Bolivia;  N.  by  Brazil;  E.  by  Brazil  and  Lt 
Plata ;  and  S.  by  La  Plata.    Its  area  is  about  80,000  square 
miles.    Its  population  is  about  800,000. 
Rivers. — Paraguay,  Parana. 

REMARKS. 

Paraguay  extends  from  21°  to  27**  20'  S.  lat.,  and  from  54*  to 
58°  40'  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  450 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  230  miles. 

The  country  is  hilly  where  it  borders  on  Brazil,  lerel  in  the 
centre,  and  swampy  in  the  south-west.  Except  in  the  higher 
grounds,  the  climate  is  hot,  and  in  some  places  damp.  Great 
part  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  forests  of  trees  of  great  yalue. 
The  herb  matte^  or  Paraguay  tea,  grows  in  abundance,  and  if 
used  by  the  people  in  large  quantities. 

The  country  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  in  1535.  The 
Jesuits  planted  their  first  missions  in  1608,  and  in  no  long  time 
acquired  an  ascendancy  among  the  inhabitants,  which  lasted 
till  1768,  when  they  were  expelled  from  the  territory.  Para- 
guay joined  in  the  rising  against  the  Spanish  dominion  in  18  Ut 
and  in  1814  became  an  independent  republic,  with  Dr  Francis 
for  its  dictator.   During  his  dictatorship  the  country  was  closed 
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against  strangers.  On  his  death,  in  1840,  the  gOYemment 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  sort  of  junta ;  it  is  now  vested  in  a 
president. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Paragaa^  bounded?  What  is  its  area?  What  is  its 
population  ?    Name  its  rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  country  ?  What  is  its  dimate  ?  What 
herb  grows  in  abundance?  When  and  hy  whom  was  the  coun- 
trv  colonized  ?  When  did  the  Jesuits  plant  their  first  missions  ? 
When  did  their  ascendancy  terminate?  When  did  the  countrj 
become  independent  ?  What  marked  lAie  dictatorship  of  Dr  Fran- 
eia  ?    In  whom  is  the  government  now  vested  ? 


LA  PLATA, 

OB 

THE  ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION, 

Is  boanded  N.  by  Bolivia;  W.  by  Chili;  S.  by  Patagonia; 
and  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  Uruguay  or  the  Banda  Oriental, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  Its  area  is  about  980,000  square 
miles.    Its  population  is  about  1,124,000. 

Capes.— San  Antonio,  Corrientes. 

Bays,  Gulps,  etc. — ^Estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ; 
Bahia  Blanca. 

Lakes. — Guanacache,  Silverio,  Bevedero,  UrreLauguen, 
Porongos. 

Rivers.  —  Paraguay  and  its  tributaries ;  Parana  and 
its  tributaries;  Rio  de  la  Plata;  Colorado  or  Mendoza; 
Negro  or  Cusu. 

REMARKS. 

La  Plata,  or  lihe  Argentine  Confederation,  extends  from  22** 
to  41"  S.  lat,  and  from  54°  to  72''  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  1350  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  about  900  miles. 

The  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  hilly  frontier  along  the 
Andes,  on  the  west,  forms  two  vast  plains,  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  Pampas,  on  the  south,  are  a  treeless  level, 
where  rich  pastures  alternate  with  tracts  covered  with  huge 
thistles,  and  with  salt  lakes.  The  desert  of  El  Oran  Chaco,  in 
the  north,  extends  from  18*  to  28*  8.  lat.,  and  from  58*  to  63^ 
W.  long. :  the  southern  portion  is  an  arid  waste,  but  the  nor- 
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thern  is  covered  with  grass.  The  cUmate  is  for  the  most  part 
hot  and  dry.  The  country  saffen  occasionally  from  the  want 
of  rain,  and  the  Pampas  are  visited  hy  violent  hnrricaiies  and 
thunder-storms  called  pamperos. 

Goal  is  found  in  the  south-west,  and  salt  abonnds  in  many 
places ;  but  the  country  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  Maize,  wheat, 
rice,  Wley,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane  are  culti- 
vated, but  little  attention  is  given  to  agricultnre.  HaUe,  or 
Paraguay  tea,  the  algaroba-tree,  the  cactus,  and  other  nsefnl 
plants,  grow  wild.  The  Pampcu  afford  pasture  for  vast  herdi 
of  cattle  and  horses.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  puma, 
the  jaguar,  the  tapir,  the  armtadiUo,  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  and 
the  carpincho  or  water-hog.  There  are  scarcely  any  manu&o- 
tures,  and  commerce  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  exports  an 
chiefly  raw  produce,  such  as  tallow,  bones,  skins,  hides,  wool, 
and  furs. 

The  country  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1810.  It  is  now 
divided  into  fourteen  states  under  a  federal  government,  con- 
sisting of  a  President  and  two  chambers.  The  prevailing  rs- 
ligion  is  the  Roman-catholic,  but  other  forms  of  worship  ars 
tolerated. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  La  Plata?  By  what  other  name  ia 
it  known  ?  What  is  its  area  ?  What  is  its  population  ?  Name  its 
capes,  estuary,  and  bays.     What  are  its  lakes  and  rivers  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  the  physical  character 
of  the  country?  Describe  the  Pampas.  Where  is  El  Oran  Ckaeot 
What  is  its  character  ?  What  is  the  climate  ?  From  what  does 
tiie  country  occasionally  suffer  ? 

Is  coal  found  in  La  Plata?  What  plants  are  cultivated?  Where 
do  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  finu  pasture  ?  Name  some  of  the 
wild  animals.    What  are  the  chief  exports  ? 

When  did  the  country  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  ?  Into  how 
many  states  is  it  now  divided  ?  What  is  the  form  of  eovemment  ? 
What  is  the  prevailing  religion  ?  Are  other  forms  of  worship  tol- 
erated? 


URUGUAY,  OR  THE  BANDA  ORIENTAL, 

Is  bounded  W.  by  La  Plata,  or  the  Argentine  Confederation; 
N.  by  Brazil ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  S.  by  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.    Its  area  is  102,900  square  miles.    Its  population 
U  217,429. 
Cape. — Santa  Maria. 
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Bay  or  Gulp.— Estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
HiYERS. — Uruguay,  Negro. 

REMARKS. 

Uruguay,  or  the  Banda  Oriental,  extends  from  30'  to  35'  S. 
lat.,  and  from  52^  to  58°  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  360  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about 
330  miles. 

Near  the  coast  the  country  is  flat  and  bare  of  wood;  inland 
it  is  rugged,  and  in  some  parts  hilly,  the  heights  and  ravines 
being  covered  with  forests.  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  tem- 
perate and  healthy,  although  moist.  The  soil  is  not  unfertile, 
but  little  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation.  More 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  country  are  raw  produce,  such  as  tallow,  hides,  and 
horns. 

Uruguay  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  and  had  its  name  of 
JBanda  Oriented  from  being  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  South  America.  When  Brazil  had  achieved  its 
own  independence,  it  attempted  to  subjugate  Uruguay;  but  the 
attempt  failed,  and  the  country  became  an  independent  republic 
in  1828.  It  is  governed  by  a  President,  elected  by  the  people 
once  in  every  four  years,  with  two  legislative  chambers. 

EXERCISEB. 

How  is  Uruguay  bounded?  By  what  other  name  is  it  known? 
Name  its  cape,  estuary,  and  rivers.  Between  what  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  does  it  extend  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  country  near  the  coast,  and  mland? 
What  kind  of  climate  has  it?  To  what  is  more  attention  paid  than 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil?    What  are  the  chief  exports  ? 

To  what  European  state  did  Urnguav  formerly  belong?  Why 
was  it  called  Banda  Oriental^  When  cud  it  become  independent? 
Uow  is  it  governed? 


CHILI,  OR  CHILE, 

Is  bounded  W,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  N.  by  Bolivia;  E. 
by  La  Plata,  or  the  Argentine  Confederation ;  and  S.  by 
Patagonia.  Its  area  is  139,335  square  miles.  Its  popula- 
tion is  1,668,319. 

Islands. — Cliilo^,  Juan  Fernandez. 

Bay. — Salado. 

Mountains. — ^The  Andes. 
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REMABK8. 

Chili,  or  Chile,  extends  from  23''  to  4S^  2(f  B.  lat,  and  from 
69°  to  74''  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  aboat 
1400  miles ;  its  greatest  hreadth  is  about  190  miles. 

It  is  a  long  narrow  strip  lying  betweeu  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Andes,  which  here  attain  ^dr  greatest  Iieight  in  the  peak 
of  Aconcagua,  23,910  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  conntiy  if 
hilly,  being  intersected  by  numerous  spurs  of  the  Andes, 
enclosing  fertile  valleys  watered  by  streams  finom  the  mountaiiUL 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  although  in  the  northern 
district  there  is  scarcely  any  rain,  and  elsewhere  it  falls  011I7 
during  some  of  the  winter  months,— that  is,  Arom  Jane  to  Sep- 
tember. Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  occasionally  very 
destructive. 

Chili  is  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals,  yielding  gold,  silver, 
copper,  mercury,  tin,  zinc,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  antimooy. 
There  is  plenty  of  coal,  but  not  of  the  best  sort.  Among  the 
cultivated  plants  are  boems,  potatoes,  maiae,  wheat,  barley,  and 
hemp.  There  is  abundance  of  figs,  olives,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  puma 
or  American  lion.  The  country  is  perhaps  the  most  pro8pe^ 
ous  of  all  the  South  American  states.  It  has  a  great  extent  of 
seacoast,  with  many  good  harbours.  Railways  have  been 
introduced,  and  trade  is  flourishing. 

Chili  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  after  the  conquest  of 
Peru.  The  colonists  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  181 8,  when 
the  country  became  an  independent  republic  It  is  governed 
by  a  President,  elected  by  the  people  once  in  every  five  yean, 
with  two  legislative  chambers.  The  Roman-catholic  religion 
is  that  of  the  state,  and  the  public  celebration  of  any  other  fonn 
of  worship  is  forbidden. 

Besides  her  territory  on  the  mainland,  and  the  islands  of 
Chilod  and  Juan  Fernandez,  Chili  claims  all  Patagonia  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  islands.  She  has  established  two  colonies  in 
this  region — lianquihue,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Chilod ;  and  Magellanes,  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Chili?  What  is  its  area?  What 
is  its  population?    Name  its  islands,  bay,  and  mountains. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  lonjj^itude  does  it  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  broadth?    What  la  its  physioal  oharacter? 
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"What  is  the  name  of  the  highest  of  the  Andes  of  Chili?  What  is 
its  height?  What  sort  of  climate  has  Chili?  Are  earthquakes 
ireqaent  ? 

In  what  is  Chili  peculiarly  rich?  Name  the  metals  which  it 
yields.  Has  it  any  coal  ?  Name  some  of  the  plants  and  fruits  cul- 
tivated. What  is  the  most  remarkahle  of  the  wild  animals  ?  Are 
any  of  the  South  American  states  more  prosperous  than  ChiU  ?  Has 
it  any  railways? 

Wnen  and  hy  whom  was  Chili  colonized  ?  When  did  the  colon- 
ists throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country?  What  is  the  form 
of  government  ?  What  is  the  religion  of  the  state?  Is  the  public 
eel  ebration  of  other  forms  of  worship  permitted  ?  To  what  temtory 
does  Chili  lay  claim S^    What  colomea  has  she  established? 


PATAGONIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Chili  and  La  Plata  or  tlie  Argentine 
Confederation ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Strait 
of  Magellan ;  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  about  380,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
supposed  to  be  about  120,000. 

Islands. — Tierra  del  Fuego,  Staten  Island,  Cape  Horn, 
Desolation  Land,  Madre  de  Dios  Archipelago,  Wellington 
Island,  Chonos  Archipelago. 

Capes. — Point  Desire,  Cape  Horn,  Cape  Proward,  Cape 
Gloucester,  Cape  Pillar. 

Peninsulas. — San  Josef,  Tres  Montes. 

Bays,  Gulfs,  and  Straits. — Gulf  of  San  Matias,  Cam- 
erones  Bay,  Gulf  of  St  George,  Port  San  Julian,  Port  Santa 
Cruz,  Strait  of  Magellan,  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  Gulf  of  Penas. 

Rivers. — Santa  Cruz,  Chico,  Chupat. 

Mountains. — ^The  Andes. 

REMARKS. 

Patagonia  extends  from  88**  45'  to  6&*  '58'  S.  lat.,  and  firom 
62''  10'  to  74"*  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about 
1200  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  550 
miles. 

The  country  is  still  imperfectly  known  to  Europeans.  It  is 
traversed  through  its  whole  extent  from  north  to  south  by  the 
Andes,  which  divide  it  into  two  widely  different  regions.  The 
narrow  strip  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  hilly  and 
thickly  wooded.    The  territory  to  the  Qa»V.  ol  >i\i<&  k3^<&%  Vi^  ^at^ 
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and  barren.  There  are  namerons  herds  of  wild  cattle  and 
horses ;  and  pumas,  armadilloes,  g^oanacoes,  wolTes,  and  fbxes 
abound.  The  natives,  a  tall  and  weU-formed  race,  were  de- 
scribed by  the  early  yoyagers  as  giants.  They  have  been 
allowed  to  keep  undisturbed  possession  of  the  oonntry,  witii 
the  exception  of  the  region  to  the  west  of  the  Andes,  which, 
with  the  neighbouring  islands,  has  recently  been  daimed  liy 
Chili.    See  abore,  p.  850. 

EXEBGISES* 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Pata^nia?  What  is  its  esthnatri 
area?  What  is  its  supposed  population?  Name  its  islands,  capeii 
and  peninsulas.  What  are  its  bays,  gulffi,  and  straits?  What  an 
its  nyers  and  moantains? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  By  what  mountains  is  it  trav- 
ersed,  and  in  what  direction?  What  is  the  ph^ical  character  of 
each  of  the  two  regions  into  which  the  country  is  divided  ?  Nana 
some  of  the  wild  animals.    What  is  the  character  of  the  natiTSi? 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  are 
situated  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  300  miles  N.E. 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  about 
13,000  square  miles.  Their  population  is  621.  They  be- 
long to  Great  Britain,  and  wore  erected  into  a  colony  m 
1833.  The  neighbouring  seas  abound  in  fish,  seals,  and 
whales. 
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ACONGA'GUA,  one  of  the  Andes 
of  Chili;  the  highest  monntain  in 
the  New  World,  being  23,910  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Alago'^as,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the 
proTinoe  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
0000. 

All  Saints,  Bay  of,  a  large  and 
commodious  bay  of  Brazil,  on  the 
coast  of  Bahla,  containing  several 
fertile  islands. 

Am'^azon  or  Mar'anon  River.  See 
Remarks,  p.  333. 

AnMes  or  Cordilleras.  See  Re- 
marks, p.  833. 

Arequi^pa,  a  city  of  Pern,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province,  on  the  Chila.  It 
ftanda  at  the  fbot  of  avolouio  %),(M0 


feet  high,  and  has  considerable  trade 
and  manufactures.  Pop.SSLOOO.— 18^ 
24'  S.  lat.  71*  64'  W.  long. 

Assump'tion  or  Asun'cloii,  the 
capital  of  Paraguay,  on  the  ilTer 
of  that  name.  It  was  Ibmided  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1636.  Pop.  SLOOOi 
—26,  21  8. 67,  46  W. 

BAIirA  or  San  Sal^rador,  a  larn 
commercial  city  and  seaport  of  Brauly 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  noble 
Bay  of  All  Saints.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of*  the  empire,  and,  with  tha 
exception  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  the  largest 
city  in  Sonth  America.  Pop.  ISSdOOO. 
—18, 0  S.  88, 81  W. 

Ban'da  Oriental'.    See  Ur'ugQnT. 

B«Tblc«^  a  district  of  British  GoA- 
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KDA,  8.  E.  of  Demerara.  Pop.  22,000. 
Mew  Amsterdam,  at  the  month  of  Ber- 
Idce  River,  is  the  capital.    Pop.  8460. 

Blan'^co,  Cape,  the  S.  point  of  the 
Gnlf  of  OaayaqnU.-^,  20  S.  81, 16  W. 

Bogota'',  or  Santa  F^  de  Bogota'', 
fhe  capitu  of  the  repuhlic  of  Cun- 
dinamarca,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  tiie  New  Granadian  Con- 
federation, is  sitaated  in  a  luxuriant 
plain,  8720  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
■urronnded  by  grand  mountain-scen- 
ery.   Pop.43,000.— 4,86N.74,10W. 

Bolivia,  or  Upper  Pern.  See  p.  844. 

Bracir.    See  p.  841. 

Bue'nos  Ayres,  one  of  the  states 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation; 
It  stretches  along  the  Atiandc  Ocean 
from  Patagonia  to  the  month  of  the 
Bio  de  la  Plata.  Area  abont  200^000 
square  miles.— Pop.  860.000. 

Bue'nos  Ay'res,  a  maritime  city, 
fhe  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1686,  is  well  fortified, 
and  has  a  great  trade.  Pop.  122,000. 
-4)4. 86  S.  68, 22  W. 

C  ALL  A'O,  a  seaport  of  Peru,  with 
an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  the  port  of 
Lima,  from  which  it  is  six  miles 
distant.    P.  eOOO.— 12,  4  S.  77, 14  W. 

Came'ta,  a  flourishing  town  of  Bra- 
zil, in  the  province  of  Para,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tocantins.    Pop.  20,000. 

Carac'cas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela, 
in  a  fertile  valley ;  it  has  a  good  trade. 
Simon  Bolivar,  the  great  champion 
of  South  American  Independence, 
was  bom  here  in  1780.  Pop.  60,000. 
—10,  80  N.  67, 4  W. 

Cartage'na.  the  capital  of  the  re- 
pnblic  of  Bolivar  in  the  New  Gran- 
adian Confederation,  with  a  fine  har- 
bour and  naval  arsenaL  Pop.  10,000. 
—10,  26  N.  76, 84  W. 

Caxamar'ca,  a  city  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  of  Truxillo :  here,  in  1688, 
Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas,  was 
put  to  death  by  Plzarro.    Pop.  7000. 

Caxoet'ra.  a  town  ol  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Bahia,  a  mart  for  the 
produce  of  the  gold-mines.    P.  16,000. 

Cayenne^  a  district  of  Guiana,  be- 
longing to  the  French,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  colony  of  Surinam. 
It  is  extremely  unhealthy,  being  low, 
Bwampy,  and  covered  with  forests. 
Area  about  20,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
22,000.— Cavenne,  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  both  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
6200. 


Cha'gre«,  a  seaport  of  New  Gran- 
ada, on  the  N.  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.— 9, 18  S.  79, 69  W. 

Chili.    See  p.  849. 

Chilod,  a  cluster  of  Islands  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  Chili.  Chilo^  the 
largest,  is  120  miles  long  and  40  broad. 
The  soil  is  fertUe;  the  air  is  damp, 
but  the  climate  is  healthy.  Pop. 
44,000.  *^ 

Chimhon'zo,  a  mountain  of  Ecua- 
dor, one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes, 
being  21,440  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  1802,  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  ascended  it  to  an  elevation 
of  19,798  feet  The  upper  region  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Chuquisa^ca  or  Sucre,  the  capital 
of  Bolivia,  on  the  Cachimayo.  Pop. 
20,000.-19,  8  S.  64,  80  W. 

Cochabamlba,  or  Oropesa,  a  hand- 
some town  of  Bolivia,  situated  in  a 
fruitful  valley.  It  has  a  fine  palace 
and  a  large  cathedral.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  glass  and  cotton.  Pop. 
40,678.-17.  21  S.  66, 48  W. 

Colom'bia,  an  extensive  region, 
formerly  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of 
New  Granada  and  the  Caraccas,  now 
divided  into  the  republics  of  New 
Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador. 

Concep^tion,  a  seaport  of  Chili,  on 
a  fine  bay.  Pop.  lO/XH).— 86,  44  S. 
72,66W. 

Copia'po,  a  seaport  of  Chili,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  8000. 
—27, 20  S.  71, 2  W. 

Coquimlx),  a  seaport  of  ChiH, 
the  capital  of  a  province  abounding 
in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Pop. 
8000.— 29, 64  S.  71,  26  W. 

Cordillera,  the  Spanish  name  of  a 
mountain-chain,  frequentiy  applied 
to  the  Andes. 

Cordo'va,  a  dty  of  La  Plata,  the 
capital  of  a  province;  it  has  conrider- 
able  manufactures.  Pop.  26,000. — 
81, 26  S.  68, 68  W. 

Cotopax^  a  volcanic  mountain  of 
Ecuador,  84  miles  8.  E.  of  Quito.  It 
is  a  perfect  cone,  rising  18^58  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  tiie 
most  beautiful  of  the  Andes. 

Cuen^^  a  city  of  Ecuador,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  20,000.— 2, 68  8.79,18  W. 

Cuma'^na,  a  thriving  seaport  of 
Venezuela,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cumana,  on  a  gulf  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Pop.  12,000^—10,  27 
N.  64, 11  W. 

Cuya1)a,  a  town  of  B'n&>\^  «»:^^Nx\ 
of  the  provVnce  ol  IHiXlo  QiT^sw»»w!k. 
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a  rlTer  of  the  iun«  name.  It  has 
an  actiTe  trade  in  diamondib  of  which 
there  are  rich  mines  in  itt  nelgh- 
bonrliood.    Pop.  10,000. 

Cuz'eo,  a  city  of  Pern,  fimnerly 
the  capital  of  the  Incaa,  and  held 
•acred  br  the  PeruTiane.  It  retains 
traces  of  its  ancient  splendour.  It 
Is  11.400  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
47.600.— 13, 80  8.  72, 4  W. 

DAOilEN,  an  extensive  gulf  of  the 
Caribbean  8ca^  on  the  noru  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien. 

Demera'ra,  a  district  of  British 
Guiana,  between  BerUce  and  £sse- 
quibo.    Pop.  66,430. 

ECUAa)OBor  Equator.  8eep.888. 

EssequiniK),  a  district  of  British 
Oniana,  bordering  on  Yenecneia. 
Pop.  21,494. 

Essequi'lM),  a  liver  of  Brttlsh 
Ouiana,  which  rises  in  the  Parimft 
Mountains,  and  flows  through  mag- 
nificent forests.  After  a  course  of 
460  miles,  it  fiills  into  the  Atlantic. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  Seep. 
868. 

Fri^o,  Cape,  in  Brazil,  N.  E.  of 
Rio  Janeiro.- 28,  0  S.  41, 68  W. 

GALAPA^GOS,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  uie  coast  of 
Ecuador,  immediately  under  the 
eqmitor.  They  abound  in  turtle,  and 
in  cedar. 

G  eorge  Town,  the  capital  of  British 
Guiana,  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dcmcrara.  It  is  huilt 
of  wood.    Pop.26;,000. 

Goy^az  (formerly  Villa  Boa\  a  city 
of  Hrazil,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  8000. 

Guaman'ga  or  Iluaman'ga,  a 
handsome  city  of  Peru;  near  it  are 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury. 
Pop.  16,000.-18, 0  8.  74,  0  W. 

Quay^squil,  a  flourishing  city  and 
seaport  of  Ecuador,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Guayaquil,  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  It 
has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the 
Pacific  Pop.  26/)00.— 2,  11  S.  79, 
80  W. 

Guia'^na.    See  p.  888. 

Guia'^na,  British.    See  p.  880. 

HORN,  CAPE,  a  celebrated  pro> 
montory,  in  an  island  on  the  S.  of 
Tierra  del  Fucgo ;  the  moHt  south- 
em  point  of  America^— 66,  69  S.  67, 
16  W. 

Iluancavellca,  a  mining  town  of 
Peru,  the  cap'ttl  of  a  province,  80 
miles  N.W.  of  Guamsoga.  It  is  11,000 
feet  above  the  sea.    Its  mVooA  oC 


quickflllTer  an  among  CIm  rickaitli 
theworid.    Pop.  8000. 

JU'AN  FERNANa>BZ,«Bislaid 
in  the  Padfie  Ocean,  about  400  ariki 
flpom  the  coast ckfChllL  ItislSnilss 
long  by  6  broad,  aad  la  noted  aa  hs^ 
ing  been,  about  1708^  tlia  solttuy  ■••• 
idenoe  of  Alexander  Selkirk  fnr  in- 
wards of  tcmtjemn,  en  event  up« 
which  Defoe  founded  hia  cetebrstei 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

LA  OUAY'KA.  «  eeaport  «f 
Venezuela,  abont  16  milea  firom  C» 
aceas,  of  which  it  la  the  poet.  Foa 
600a— 10,  86  N.  e7,  0  W. 

La  Pas,  the  largeet  oitj  aadeia- 
merdal  metropolia  of  Bolivia^  Ol 
capital  of  the  pnyrinoe  of  the  asai 
name ;  near  it  are  the  meantains  O- 
limani  and  Soimta,  among  the  loAiBit 
oftheAndea.  Pop.7&87&— 1&80& 
68,88W. 

La  Pla'^ta  or  the  ArgeBtiBeCa» 
federation.    See  p.  8tf . 

Latacun^'ga,  a  town  of  Eeaadsi; 
near  the  lofty  Tolcanio  manntaiB  m 
CotopazL  P.10^000w-0^{X>S.78ktf  W. 

Le  Maire,  Strait  of^  a  «*fit«*'  « 
passage  between  Staten  laland  sal 
Tierra  del  Fnego,  diacoveied  ia  1611 
by  the  Dutch  navigators  Schootei 
and  Le  Maire,  who  passed  thitN^ 
it,  and  round  Cape  Horn,  into  m 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Li^ma,  the  capital  of  Pero,  attaslal 
on  the  Rlmao,  waa  fimnded,  la  lf8^ 
by  Pizarro,  who  ia  baried  in  its 
sumptuous  cathedraL  Heraiaas^ 
verntr,  the  oldeat  in  the  N«v 
World,  with  a  oollectioB  of  Fen- 
vian  antiquities.  The  eity  mxBtn  » 
fluently  firom  earthquakes,  tbsl 
its  houses  are  generally  of  only  oM 
story,  with  flat  roofs.  It  bss  • 
large  trade,  carried  on  efalcfly 
through  its  port,  Callao.  Fob 
100,ai0^12,  9  S.  77, 6  W. 

MADE/^A,  the  prineipal  trita 
tary  of  the  great  river  Amaaoa,  risM 
in  Bolivia  andj^ns  the  Amaaoa  aftar 
a  course  of  1800  mUea. 

Magdale'na,  a  river  of  New  Grai- 
ada,  has  its  source  in  the  Andes  to 
the  S.  of  Popayan,  flows  northward, 
and,  after  a  course  of  800  milM^  fUli 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Magellan.  Strait  ot,  a  pssatgi 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacuk 
Ocean,  between  the  oontinoit  asl 
the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fnego.  It  h 
800  miles  in  length ;  its  navigation  h 
intricate  and  dwgeroaa. 
\     '^w-ntjc».y\»^  «.    fottifled    city  of 
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TbimhuIi,  Oe  aplul  oF  Che  pmc- 
Itiu  of  Uatajbo,  at  Uie  oullet  of 
lb«  UkB  al  the  uma  nuns:  it  ban 
(onaUenUt  tnda.    Poj.  14,0110. 

IUiB(»r'>»i  ■  ''^  "I  TudczufIb, 
4lMiie  UK)  mUai  lone  snd  70  broia, 
wnininintli^  bT  ■  atrtit  irith  tlia 

Guir  of  UuHCtjlKI. 

Hu'^o  or  Jaaa'naa,  an  laUnd  of 
Brazlli  icpaTated  from  ihe  coDlineiit 
br  the  aaOiariei  of  the  Anrnaoii  and 
t£e  Pan.  Eiles^  1<I,UU0  aqnare 
ojlea.    Pap.  20,000. 


■pmrlliMi,  la  lUaiMS  on  no  I 
ttM  month  of  the  riror  of  i' 


Bsll»X  a  dlT  of  Braill,  in  the 

poic,  Tic*r  tha  fmntlur  of  Bf 
Fop.  IIUMO. 

MaDdVaa,  ■  d^  of  La  Flat  . 
a^Hl  of  m  pniriiiM,  situated  In  a 
plain  al  the  R»t  of  itm  Anilei.    11 
vu  neirlr  deitioTed  b;  an  ea  " 
qnalw  in  ISel.     F<^  berorn 
oataalnph^  18fi00.~S2,  M  S. 

U  erlda,  iritTofVeii.piuela.nei 
deHtromd  by  the  gnat  earthnii 
whSch,  in  IBIZ,  o.entbetmod 
cilr  of  Caiaecas,  SW  inilea  to 
N.E.    It  atanda  In  a  rich  vale 


lopoo^^  N.  1^  »  W. 

Pa'ra,  a  dtr  and  aupurt  of  BnfU, 
Die  capltitl  of  tlu  pnrlnce  of  the 
same  nRme,  alCnatAd  on  tit*  satnajy 
Df  the  Fan.  lu  chief  siporta  an 
luCtuD,  cocoa,  tloa,  and  drnga.  Pop, 
10.000.-1, as  B.4kww. 

Fa'ra,  a  rlTtr  «r  Bndl,  Ihnnad  hr 
the  union  «r  tb*  Toeamtlna  and  tlM 
Arrtganj;  It  fUli  into  tb«  Atlantic 
to  the  aoDlh  of  tb*  Amainn. 


.  bDODdaTT  of  BoUTla,  tod^&i 
a  Plata,  all  II  Joliu  U»  Puana. 
Panh;1»,  *  anpsitof  Bniil,  tba 

capital  of  the  prorlne*  of  tb*  aama 

Dame,  near  tli«  noDlh  of  the  P»- 

hyha.    Pop.l£flOO^J,6B.SS,iW. 

Para'na.  th*  oiplUl  of  La  PUta, 

oppoaile  eanta  r^    Pop.eoOIX 
fan-na  River,  haa  '■- - 


1    Vld-« 


Ihn 


Drognay,  n 

It  eiportg  iMge  qnantilit 

PDp.BS,OO0,-M,Sf!S..% 

HATAL',  aaeaport  ,.t 

caplul  of  thBpnvlpM  111  1 

Pop.  10,1»IX— i  *  B.  86,  IS 
OBINO'CO.   SeeScinK 

Oii'ro'Pre'loltotTneny 
k  cllT  of  Br«ll,  the  eo|,i 
pnTlnca  of  ULnai  Qwnoi. 

PANAMA'  or  De'ricr 
^.nano-nockofU™] 
W.  of  Naw  Granada,  iiiiif 


Df  Brai 

""    ~ "^aM, 

DniensT  tofoim  th■TiTarPlal■■ 
Pa'rIa,  Oldf  of,  an  hdet  of  the  Car- 
ibbean ea,  batiresn  the  esaat  of 
Veaeiuala  and  the  ialand  of  Trini- 
dad; llH  north  entrance  la  called  tba 
Utagon'a  Mouth. 

Pu'lnid  >lciuatalnH,  eiteodlog 
abmiteoomtlealn  theaoath  ofTan- 
OEuela.  aid  In  Guiana. 

Pae'co.  a  rainlBg  town  <d  Pen,  the 
highett  dUJn  the  world,  being  1ft no 

'laved  to  ha  ^  rklwal  mj- 


le  Bay  of 
cilled  fr 
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the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
■ame  name ;  it  consists  of  four  towns, 
— Olindaf  Recife,  San  Antonio,  and 
Boa  Vista,— and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  sagar,  cotton,  and  hides. 
Pop.  »2,184.— 8, 8  8. 84. 62  W. 

Peru'.    See  p.  848. 
~    Pichin'cha,  a  volcanic  monntain  of 
Ecuador,  near  the  city  of  Quito.    It 
is  16,924  feet  high :  Humboldt  twice 
ascended  to  the  mouth  of  its  crater. 

Popay^an,  a  handsome  city,  the 
capital  of  the  republic  of  Canca,  in 
the  New  Granadian  Confederation, 
beautifully  situated  near  the  river 
Cauca,  in  the  vicinity  of  gold-mines. 
Pop.  20/X)0. 

Por'to  Ale'gre,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sni,  situated  on  Lake 
Patos.    P.  lO/XX).— 80, 0  8. 61, 20  W. 

Por^to  Bel'lo,  a  seaport  of  New 
Granada,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  has  a  fine 
port,  but  is  very  unhealthy^— 9, 86  N. 
79,40W. 

Poto^si,  a  city  of  Bolivia,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name ;  it 
is,  next  to  Pasco,  in  Peru,  the  most 
elevated  city  in  the  world,  being 
tituated  18,860  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
the  side  of  a  conical  mountain  cele- 
brated for  its  silver -mines.  Pop. 
2^860.— 19, 86  S.  66, 20  W. 

Pu'no,  a  town  of  Peru,  the  capital 
of  a  district  once  rich  in  mines  of 
silver,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Tilicaca.  Next  to  Pasco  and  Potosi, 
it  is  the  highest  town  in  the  world, 
being  12,870  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
8600.— 16, 60  8.  70,  22  W. 

QUITO  (Kee'to),  the  capital  of 
Ecuador,  at  the  base  of  the  volcanic 
mountain  Pichincha,  9642  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  is  that  of  per- 
petual spring;  but  the  situation  of  the 
town  renders  it  peculiarly  exposed 
to  destructive  earthquakes.  In  one  of 
these,  in  1869,  about  6000  people  per- 
ished.   P.  76,000.-0, 14  8. 78, 48  W. 

RECIFE.    See  Pemambuco. 

Riobamlba,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in 
the  province  of  Quito;  near  it  are 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Pop.  16,000. 
— 1,888.78, 49  W. 

Ri^o  Colora'do,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Andes  of  Chili,  flows  south- 
east through  the  pampas  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic,  near  40"  8.  lat 

Ri'o  de  la  Pla^'ta.    Sec  p.  888. 

Ri'o  Grande  or  San  Pe'dro,  a  sea- 


Grande,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Fstoi; 
it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  8600.-82, 7  8. 62, 8  W. 

Rio  Ha'^cha,  a  small  seaport  of  Nev 
Granada,  at  the  month  of  the  Uaehs, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Ri'o  Jaaet'^ro,  the  capital  of  Braril, 
and  the  largest  and  most  important 
commercial  city  of  Sonth  America. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  anoUs 
bay  studded  with  more  than  a  hnn* 
dred  islands,  and  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  several  forts.  Its  prin- 
cipal exports  are  sngar,  coffee,  cottoi^ 
hides,  drugs,  cabinet  and  dye  woodi^ 
gold,  diamonds,  and  precions  stonea 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  British.  Pop.  296,186.— 22. 64  & 
4ai6W.  ^ 

Ri'o  Ne'gro,  a  river  of  Brasil,  hai 
its  source  in  New  Granada,  and  joini 
the  Amazon,  after  a  coarse  of  1000 
miles. 

ST  ANTONIO,  a  cape  of  Bnenos 
Avres,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.— 36, 20  8.  66, 46  W. 

St  Mari'a,  a  cape  of  Urugnay,  li 
the  E.  of  Monte  Video.— 84.  86  & 
64, 20  W.  ^ 

St  Roqtf«,  a  prominent  cape  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil.— 6, 8  8. 86^  88  W. 

Sarta,  a  town  of  La  Plata,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  11,800.-24, 16  8.64,  60  W. 

San  Francis'co,  a  river  of  Brazfl, 
which  rises  in  the  south  of  the  prov- 
inr»;  ci  Minas  Geraes,  and,  amr  a 
circuitous  N.  E.  coarse  of  1600  milea 
falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

San  Ju'an,  a  town  of  La  Plata,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes ;  near  it  an 
gold-mines.  Pop.  20/)00.— 51,  6  8. 
69, 6  W.  /—        , 

San  Paulo,  a  city  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  P.  12,000.— 28,  80  S.  46, 40  W. 

San'ta  Cruz  de  la  Sier'ra,  a  city  of 
Bolivia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  situated  in  an  exteih 
sive  plain.    Pop.  9780. 

San'ta  F6,  a  town  of  La  Plata,  os 
the  Salado,  with  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  16,000. 

San'ta  Mar'ta,  a  seaport  of  Nev 
Granada,  the  capital  of  the  piovinoe 
of  Magdalene,  on  the  Caribbean  Sesi 
Pop.  8000. 

Santa'rem,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 

province  of  Para,  on  the  Tapi^os,  at 

its   confluence  with   the  Amazoa 

Pop.  6000. 

jwrtof  Brazil,  in  the  pToyVnceotKVoV    ^«xw\3Ar^sc^  l\v«  «a\^tal   of  Chilly 
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Bitnated  on  the  Maypocho,  in  a  richly 
wooded  plain,  60  miles  S.  E.  of  Val- 
paraiso, its  i>ort,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  university.  Pop.  80,000.— S3, 26  S. 
T0,40W. 

Socor'ro,  a  town  of  New  Granada, 
the  capital  of  a  province,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Magdalena.  Pop.  12,000.— 
«^  SO  N.  78,  40  W. 

South  Geor'gia.  an  island  in  the  S. 
Atlantic,  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

South  Shet^ands,  a  cluster  of 
Islands,  situated  in  ^  S.  lat.,  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Horn.  To  the  east  is 
a  smaller  group,  called  the  South 
Orkneys. 

Sta'ten,  a  barren  rocky  island  off 
fhe  S.  £.  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fueeo, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  uie 
Strait  of  LeMaire. 

Surinam',  a  district  of  Guiana,  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  lies  between 
British  and  French  Guiana,  and  is 
traversed  by  several  rivers.  Area, 
84,000  square  miles.  Pop.  68,630.— 
Parama'ribo,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Surinam,  16  miles  from 
its  mouth.    Pop.  20,000. 

TIEU'RA  DEL  FUE'GO,  a  large 
Island,  or,  more  properly,  a  group 
of  islands,  separated  firom  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  continent  by  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  It  consists  al- 
most  wholly  of  rocks  and  mountains, 
many  of  whose  summits  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

Titiea'VM,  the  sacred  lake  of  the 
Peruvians,  is  situated  partly  in  Bol> 
ivia,  and  partly  in  Peru,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  12,795  feet  above  the  Pacific. 
It  is  enclosed  by  the  Andes.  It  is 
150  miles  in  length,  and  receives  the 


waters  of  numerous  streams ;  but  its 
only  outiet  is  the  Desaguadero,  by 
which  it  communicates  with  Lake 
Uros. 

Trnxillo,  a  seaport  of  Peru,  on  the 
Pacific,  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  1535. 
Pop.  86,500.-8, 6  S.  79, 4  W.— A  town 
of  Venezuelay  capital  of  a  province. 
It  was  named  after  a  town  in  Spidn, 
the  birthplace  of  Pizarro.    Pop.  5000. 

Tu'cuman,  a  city  of  La  Plata,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Dulce,  in  a 
fruiUhl  valley.  Pop.  ll/XX).— 26,448. 
64,  SOW. 

UR'UGUAY  or  Ban'da  Oriental^ 
Seep.  84a 

VALDI^IA,  a  city  and  seaport 
of  Chili,  with  a  capacious  harbour, 
defended  by  several  forts  and  bat- 
teries. Pop. 2000.— 89, 608.  78, SOW. 

Valen'cia,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  in 
a  fertile  plain,  near  the  beautifhl 
Lake  Tacarigua.  Pop.  15,000.-10, 
8  N.  67,66  W. 

Valparat'so,  the  principal  seaport 
of  Chili,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Paci- 
fic It  has  a  large  foreign  trade.  It 
is  connected  by  a  railway  with  San- 
tiago, the  capital  of  ChilL  Pop. 
40,000.-83,  2  8.  71, 41 W. 

Venezue^    See  p.  337. 

Victo'ria,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Espirito 
Santo,  on  an  island  in  the  fine  bay 
of  that  name.    Pop.  6000. 

Villa  Vico'za,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
in  tiie  province  of  Ceara,  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  oocoa-palms. 
Pop.  6000. 

XARAY^S,  a  lake  of  Brazil, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay 
which,  in  the  rainy  season,  spread 
over  a  vast  extent  of  ground. 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  Syria ;  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea , 
S.  by  Arabia;  E.  by  Arabia  and  Syria.  Extent,  12,600 
square  miles.  Population,  in  the  time  of  David,  upwards 
of  5,000,000. 

Provinces  and  Tribes.  Chief  Towns. 

1.  Galilee. 

Aflher.. Accho  or  Ptolemais,  Zarephath  or  Sareptt, 

Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Naphtali Kedesh  -  Naphtali,    Harosheth,    Cj4>emaamv 

Chorazin,  Bethsaida. 
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Provinces  and  Tribes.  Chief  Towns. 

Zebalan Tiberias,  Ntzareth,  Camu 

iBsachar J^ezreel,  Shonero,  Aphek,  Nain. 

2.  Samaria. 

Manaaseh  (Half-tribe)  Cesarea,  Tirzah,  Bethahan,  Dothan,  Eador, 

M^ddo. 
Ephraim ....Samana,  Shechem,  Shiloh,  Lytlda,  Antipatrii* 

8.  JUDBA. 

Benjamin .......Jerusalem,  Oibeon,  Mizpeh,  Bethd,  JmAOt 

Bethany,  Emmans. 

Jadah Hebron,  Bethshemeah,  Mahkodah,  Tekothi 

Bethlehem. 

Dan .....Gath,  Ajalon,  Ashdod,  Arimadiea,  Joppat 

Simeon Askelon,  Gaza,  Beersheba,  Hormah. 

4.  Pbbba. 

Reuben Heshbon,  Beser,  Medeba,  Jahaz,  Bethahanu 

Gad.. Kamoth-Gilead,  Snccoth,  Peniel,  MahsnaiWi 

Mizpeh,  Jabesh-Gilead. 
Manasseh  (Half-tribe)  Golan,  Gadara,  Dan,  CaBsarea  PhilippL 

Rivers. — Jordan,  Amon,  Jabbok,  Clierith,  Ejahon, 
Kanah,  Gaasb,  Eshcol,  Sorek,  Besor,  River  of  Egy^ 
Kidron  or  Cedron. 

Lakes. — Dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  Sodom,  Sea  of  Gkdilee 
or  of  Tiberias  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  Waters  of  Merom. 

Mountains. — Lebanon,  Hermon,  Bashan,  Gilead, 
Abarim,  Heights  of  Baal,  Pisgah,  Peor,  Nebo,  Carmd, 
Tabor,  Gilboa,  Mount  Ephraim,  Ebal,  G^rizim,  Gaasb, 
Rock  of  Rimmon,  Moriah,  Zion,  Mount  of  Olives,  Hacb- 
ilah. 

Valleys,  Plains,  etc.— Vale  of  Siddim,  Plains  of 
Moab,  Valley  of  Salt,  Wilderness  of  Maon,  Wilderness 
of  Ziph,  Wilderness  of  Engedi,  Valley  of  Berachah, 
Forest  of  Hareth,  Plain  of  Mamre,  Valley  of  Zephathah, 
Valley  of  Elah,  Valley  of  Rephaim,  Valley  of  Ajalon, 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  Valley  of  Shaveh,  Wilderness  of 
Judea,  Valley  of  Achor,  Valley  of  Bochim,  Plain  of 
Moreh,  Wood  of  Ephraim,  Vale  of  Sharon,  Plain  of 
Jezreel  or  Megiddo. 

Palestine  extended  from  30*  40'  to  83'  85'  N.  lat.,  and  ftora 
SS**  45'  to  36**  25'  K  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  was 
200  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth^  &om  E.  to  W.,  about  100  miles. 
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Tlie  conn  try  is  in  Scripture  called  also  the  L<md  of  Canaan ; 
the  Land  of  Promise;  the  Land  of  the  Hebrews;  the  Land  of 
Israel;  the  Land  of  Judah;  the  Land  of  Jehovah;  the  Holy 
Land,  It  was  originally  inhahited  by  the  Amorites  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan ;  the  Hittites  or  Children  of  Heth  on  the 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  Jebusites  on  the  north-west  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  the  Canaanites  in  the  middle,  between  the  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean;  the  Perizzites  between  the  Sea  of 
Gralilee  and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Grergashites  or  Gergesenes 
on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  the  Hivites  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon;  the  Sidonians  in  the  north-west  coast; 
the  Philistines  in  the  south-west  coast. 

"  Palestine,"  says  Dr  Kitto,  "  is  a  country,  small  though  it 
be,  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  in  some  respects  as  peculiar 
as  the  people  whose  history  is  inseparably  connected  with  it. 
It  does  not,  like  most  other  small  countries,  constantly  remind 
you  that  it  is  only  conventionally  separated ;  but  it  is  a  eom- 
plete  country — a  compact,  distinct,  and  well-proportioned  terri- 
tory. It  offers,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  all  the  physical 
features  by  which  different  countries  are  distinguished,  and 
which  very  few  possess  in  combination.  It  has  its  lofty  moun- 
tains, its  stem  rocky  wildernesses,  and  its  smiling  hills ;  it  has 
its  pleasant  valleys,  its  wide  plains,  and  elevated  plateaus; 
and,  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  presents  an  extended  seacoast, 
with  its  harbours^  beaches,  cliffs,  and  promontories;  on  the 
other,  the  solitary  deserts  extend  their  inhospitable  wastes  of 
sand.  The  principal  river  of  this  coimtry,  and  the  smaller 
streams,  the  large  inland  lakes — one  of  them  so  remarkable  in 
its  characteristics, — the  hot  springs,  and  the  various  volcanic 
indications,  complete  the  singularly  varied  natural  attributes 
of  this  *  glory  of  all  lands.* " 

Palestine  takes  the  character  of  a  mountainous  country, 
diversified,  however,  by  some  considerable  plains  and  by  numer- 
ous valleys.  Its  mountains  are  chiefly  of  limestone ;  as  are 
those  also  of  Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor.  Salt  is  produced  in  vast 
abundance,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
territory  abounds  in  caverns,  to  which  there  is  frequent  allusion 
in  Scripture.  The  variations  of  sunshine  and  rain  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  winter.  The  cold  of 
winter  is  not  severe,  and  the  ground  is  never  frozen.  In  the 
low-lying  plains  a  little  snow  falls,  and  it  disappears  early  in 
the  day ;  in  the  higher  lands,  as  at  Jerusalem,  it  often  fisdls, 
chiefly  in  January  and  February,  to  the  de^tVi  ol  «i.  i<iy^\.  ^st 
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more;  but  even  there  it  does  not  lie  long.  In  the  phdm 
and  valleys  the  heat  of  summer  is  oppressiye:  in  the  mom 
elevated  tracts,  as  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  moderate,  except  when 
the  Bouth  wind,  or  sirocco^  blows.  In  such  high  gprofonds  the 
nights  are  cool,  and  often  bring  heavy  dew.  The  total  abeenoe 
of  rain  in  summer  soon  destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and 
g^ves  to  the  general  landscape  an  aspect  of  drought  and  bar> 
renness.  No  green  thing  remains  but  the  foliage  of  the  scat- 
tered firuit-trees.  In  autumn,  the  whole  land  beoomeg  dry  and 
parched,  and  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  languishes  lor 
the  return  of  the  rainy  season.  The  climate  of  Palestine  bat 
always  been  considered  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  have  fix 
the  most  part  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Jerusalem,  in  pu<- 
ticular,  from  its  great  elevation,  clear  sky,  and  invigoratiiig 
atmosphere,  should  be  a  healthy  place,  and  so  it  ia  geneially 
esteemed. 


What  are  the  boundaries  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land  ?  Whift 
is  its  area  in  square  miles  ?  What  was  its  population  in  the  time 
of  David  ?  Name  its  provinces.  What  were  the  tribes  in  Galilee? 
In  Samaria?  In  Judea?  In  Perea?  What  were  theur  eUef 
towns  ?  Name  the  rivers.  Name  the  lakes.  What  are  the  priii> 
cipal  mountains  ?    Name  the  more  remarkable  plains  and  valleys. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Palestine  sita- 
ated  ?    What  are  its  greatest  length  and  breadth  ? 

What  names  are  given  in  Scripture  to  the  countrr  of  Pslestinet 
By  whom  and  in  what  localities  was  it  originally  inhabited  ?  Qirs 
an  outline  of  Dr  Kitto's  description  of  the  country.  Of  what  ais 
its  mountains  chiefly  composed  ?  Where  is  salt  found  in  greik 
abundance  ?    Desci'ibe  the  seasons  and  climate. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AB^ARIM,  a  range  of  nigged 
mountains  east  of  the  Dead  Bca  and 
the  Lower  Jordan.  It  presents 
Beveral  remarkable  elevations,  as 
Nebo,  Hsgali,  I'eor,  and  Baal ;  from 
Mount  Nebo,  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  range.  Moses  viewed  the  Promis- 
ed Land  before  he  died. 

Ac/cho  or  Ptolemals  (Acre),  a 
strong  city  and  seaport  of  Asher,  on 
a  fine  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
SSce  Acre,  Descriptive  Table  of  Asia. 

A'cbor,  a  valley  of  Uenjamin,  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Ai,  where  Achan 
was  stoned  to  death. 

Adullam,  a  city  of  Judah,  In  the 
south  of  the  Tribe  •,  it  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  cave  in  its  vicinity, 
in  which  David  took  reftige  when  he 
Hed  (torn  Oath. 


Ai,  a  cit^  of  Benjamin  near  Betht^ 
noted  for  its  captttri)  and  destradka 
by  Joshua. 

A'Jalon  (FofoX  a  town  tn  the  Tribi 
of  Dan,  contiguous  to  which  is  tlit 
Valley  of  AJalon,  memorable  as  tbi 
scene  of  the  miracle,  when,  while  Jo- 
shua was  in  pursuit  of  the  five  kings 
of  the  Amorites,  "the  snn  stood 
still  upon  Oibeon,  and  the  moon  ia 
the  Valley  of  AJalon.'* 

An'athoth  (Antua\  a  dtj  of  Bm> 
Jamin,  memorable  as  the  birthplsflt 
and  reddence  of  the  prophet  Jer^ 
niiah. 

Antip'stris  {KeJ^  Saha\  a  dty  of 
Ephraim,  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon. 

Arimathe^a,  in  the  Tribe  of  Dan, 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  Ranileb, 
tho  native  city  of  Joseph  who  bvgged 
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set 


Che  body  of  Jesus  from  Pilate.  It 
Ih  on  the  road  between  Joppa  and 
Jerusalem. 

Ar^non  {Mqfih\  a  river  which  rises 
In  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Moab,  and  falling  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  rainy  season  it 
flows  with  impetuosity  m  a  deep 
channel,  but  in  summer  the  stream 
is  almost  dried  up. 

Ar'oer,  a  city  of  Reuben,  on  the 
Amon,  which  is  supposed  to  haye 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  to  have 
been  hence  called  "  the  city  in  the 
midst  of  the  river."  It  is  memorable 
for  the  battle  fought  here  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Ammonites. 

AshMod  or  Azo^'tus  {Eadud),  a 
strong  city  in  the  Tribe  of  Dan,  near 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  one  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  Philhitines,  who 
brought  the  captured  Ark  to  Ashdod, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of 
Dagon.  Here  Philip  the  Evangelist 
was  found  after  he  had  baptized  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch.  The  destruction 
of  Ashdod  was  foretold  by  several  of 
the  prophets. 

Ash'er,  a  Tribe  whose  territory 
was  in  a  fruitful  country,  on  the 
seaooast,  bounded  by  Lebanon  on 
the  N.,  Mount  Carmel  and  Zebulun 
on  the  S.,  and  Naplitali  on  the  E^ 
On  qiUtUng  Eg^pt,  this  Tribe  num- 
bered 41,600  adult  males;  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  it  amounted  to  53,400. 

Ash'taroth,  or  Ash'taroth  Car'naim 
{M€zareih\  a  dty  of  Manasseh,  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  end  one  of  the  chief 
eities  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan. 

As^elon  or  Aff'calon  {AakulcaC),  a 
strong  seaport  in  the  Tribe  of  Simeon, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  suf- 
fered much  in  the  Jewish  war  with 
the  Romans,  and  figured  prominent- 
ly in  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 
Kamerous  ruins  attest  its  ancient 
strength. 

BEER-SHE'BA  {Bir-ea-Seba),  a 
town  of  Simeon,  in  the  S.  of  the 
Tribe,  a  favourite  residence  of  the 

fiatriardis.  The  limits  of  the  Holy 
«and  are  often  expressed  in  Scripture 
by  the  terms,  "  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sneba.**  Dun  being  the  northern,  and 
lleer-sheba  tlie  southern  extremity 
of  tlie  land. 

Benjamin,  a  Tribe  which  occupied 
the  rich  fertile  country  in  the  north  of 
Judea;  being  bounded  by  Judah  on 


the  S.,  by  Ephraim  on  the  N.,  by 
the  River  Jordan  on  the  E^  and  by 
Dan  and  Judah  on  the  W.  On 
quitting  Egypt,  this  Tribe  numbered 
36,400  adult  males ;  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  it  amounted  to  46,600. 

Ber'achah,  a  valley  of  Judah,  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Tekoah. 

B&'sor,  a  brook  which  has  its  rise 
in  Judah,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near 
Gaza. 

Bethab'ara,  a  town  of  Reuben,  on 
the  Jordan,  where  there  was  a  rord 
or  passage  over  the  river }— the  place 
where  John  baptized. 

Beth^'any  a  town  or  village  of  Ben- 
jamin, about  two  miles  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Lazarus  and 
his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha;  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle  of  raising 
Lazarus  finom  the  dead;  and  the 
place  where  he  was  parted  from  his 
disciples  and  ascended  into  heaven. 

Beth'el  {Beitin\  a  city  of  Benja- 
min, originally  called  Luz,  memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  Jacob's  vision. 

Bethho'ron,  two  towns  of  this  name 
in  the  S.  of  Ephraim,  are  distin- 
guished in  Scripture  as  Upper  and 
Nether  Bethhoron;  between  them 
was  a  pass,  down  which  the  five  kings 
of  the  Amorites  were  driven  by 
Joshua.  Both  towns  were  fortified 
by  Solomon. 

Bethlehem  {BeU  lAihm\  a  city  of 
Uudah,  about  six  miles  south  of  Je- 
nisalem;  it  was  also  called  Ephrati^ 
and  Bethlehem-Judah.  Bethlehem 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
David,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth ;  but  its  distinguishing  glory 
consists  in  its  being  the  birtliplace  of 
the  Messiah.  On  the  N.  E.  side  of 
the  town  is  a  deep  valley,  where  tra- 
dition says  that  the  angels  appeared 
to  the  shepherdH,with  the  glad  tidings 
of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 

Beth'phag^  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  between  Beth- 
any and  Jerusalem.  Not  a  vestige 
of  the  place  now  exists. 

Bethsai'da,  a  town  of  Galilee,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  and  Philip,  and  the  frequent 
residence  of  Jesus. 

Bethsai'da  or  JuHas,  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  near  its  influx  into 
tiie  Sea  of  Tiberias,  where  Christ  fed 
the  five  thousand. 

Beth'slian  or  Scytliop'olia  Cfieiian\ 
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a  city  of  Western  Manasseh,  within 
the  territory  of  Issachar,  near  the 
Jordan.  The  body  of  Saul  was  fas- 
tened to  the  walls  of  Bethshan  by  the 
Philistines,  whence  the  men  of  Jab- 
esh-Gllead  took  it  down  and  carried 
it  away. 

Beth'sbemesh  (Ain  Shenu),  a  city 
of  Judah,  which  is  particularly  no- 
ticed in  Scripture,  as  the  place  where 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  struck 
dead  for  presuming  to  look  into  the 
Ark. 

Be^zer,  a  citv  of  Reuben,  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge. 

GiBSARE'^A  or  Gnsaroa  of  Pal- 
estine (Kaisariyeh),  a  city  and  sea- 
port on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  built 
by  Herod  the  Great.  It  became  the 
Roman  metropolis  of  Palestine,  and 
the  residence  of  the  proconsul.  Cse- 
sarea  was  the  sceneof  several  remark- 
able events:  here  Peter  converted 
Cornelius  and  his  kinsmen ;  here  was 
the  residence  of  Philip  the  Evan- 
gelist ;  here  St  Paul  so  admirably 
defended  himself  against  the  Jews. 

CsBsarea  Philip^pi,originaIlycalIed 
Paneas  (iSanuM),  a  cii^  of  Upper 
Galilee,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, and  near  the  springs  of  the 
Jordan.  The  city  was  much  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
who  called  it  Ceesarea  in  honour  of 
Tiberius  the  emperor.  During  the 
Crusades  it  was  the  scene  of  variousl 
chauges  and  conflicts.  It  has  now 
dwindled  into  an  Insignificant  vil- 
lage. 

Ca'na,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  on 
the  north  of  Nazareth,  where  our 
Saviour  performed  his  first  miracle, 
by  turning  water  into  wine. 

Caper'naura,  a  city  of  Galilee,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaieth,  and  on  the  border  of  the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Napthali.  It 
seems  to  have  been,  more  than  any 
other  place,  the  residence  of  our  Sav- 
iour after  ne  commenced  his  great 
mission.  Here  he  performed  many 
mighty  work8,which  brought  aheavy 
woe  upon  the  inhabitants  for  their 
unbelief;  hence  the  force  of  the  de- 
nunciation, which  has  been  so  com- 
pletely accomplished,  that  even  the 
site  of  Capernaum  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. 

Caramel,  Mount,  a  range  of  hills 
extending  north-west  from  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon,  and  terminating  in  the 
promontory  or  cape  which  forms  the 


Bay  of  Acre.  The  heigbt  Is  aboal 
1700  feet,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  south,  ruiis  the  biook 
Kishon.  On  its  summit  are  oaks  and 
pines,  and,  lower  down,  olives  and 
laurel  trees.  Two  or  three  villages 
and  some  scattered  cottages  are  fbuod 
on  it,  and  its  surface  is  coverod  wtth 
a  rich  and  constant  verdure.  Tbers 
are  many  caves  in  this  monotaiaoas 
range,  particularly  on  the  west  sidSp 

Che'rith,  a  brook,  from  wldeh  the 
prophet  Elijah  was  supplied  witk 
water  during  the  time  he  was  fed  by 
the  ravens;  it  flowed  throu^  tihis 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the  JordaM. 

Chora'zin,  a  town  of  Galiles  oa 
the  west  coast  of  the  Lake  ct  G«i> 
nesareth,  near  Capernaum.  No  tnes 
whatever  now  remains  of  it. 

DAN,  a  Tribe,  the  district  aOottsd 
to  which,  although  contraeted,  vai 
very  fertile.  It  had  the  coontxy  of 
the  Philistines  on  the  W.;  pert  of 
Judah  with  Benjamin  on  ue  S.; 
Ephraim  on  the  N. ;  and  ffimeon  oa 
the  S.  There  is  no  doubt  that  thi 
territory  as  allotted,  hat  not  pot* 
sessed,  extended  to  the  Medit•^ 
ranean,  through  the  countiy  of  Am 
Philistines.  On  quitting  E^^t,tkil 
Tribe  numbered  62.700  adnlt  matas: 
in  the  Plains  of  Moah  it  ^wyMwi*** 
to  64,400. 

Dan,  originally  called  Ijal8li,aeBj 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Csasti^ 
near  the  springs  of  the  Joxda^  W 
longing  to  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Dead  Sea,  called  in  Soriptors  fhi 
Salt  Sea,  the  8ea*o/  OU  Piabu  sai 
the  East  Sea.  It  is  also  ealkd  tks 
Lake  or  Sea  of  Sodom,  and  by  Jo* 
sephus  Lake  AsphaUUes,  that  u^  ttl 
bituminous  lake.  Here  fonas^ 
stood  thefour  dtiesof  the  plain wfcka 
were  consumed  by  fire  from  hsavia 
Its  greatest  length  is  fifty  ndlm,  li 
general  breadth  from  ten  to  tvaht 
miles,  its  area  860  miles:  U  Is  IStl 
feet  below  the  level  of  the 
terranean  Sea. 

Dc'than,  a  dty  of  Westen 
asseh,  about  18  miles  north  of  i^ 
maria.  Joseph's  brethren  vers  ii 
the  vicinity  of  Dothan,  whea  tk7 
Sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelitea  vho  y 
travelling  firom  Oilead  to 

E^AL^   Mount.      Bee 
Mount. 

Ed'rei  (EtUira\  a  town  of  . 

Manasseh,  one  of  the  chief  tow<' 
Bashan  beyond  the  Jovdaa.  it  «ii 
here  that  Og^  king  of 
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defeated  hy  the  Israelites,  and  lost 
his  kingdom. 

Ek'ron  (Akir),  a  city  of  Dan,  the 
chief  of  the  five  Philistine  states. 
The  Ekronites  were  the  first  who 

5 reposed  to  send  back  the  Ark,  to  be 
elivered  fh)m  the  calamities  which 
it  brought  on  their  country. 

E^lah,  a  valley  about  eleven  miles 
8.  W.  fifom  Jerusalem,  in  which  the 
Israelites  wereencampedwhenDavid 
Blew  Goliath. 

Em'mauB,  a  village  of  Benjamin, 
7}  miles  N.  W.  from  Jerusalem, 
memorable  for  the  interesting  con- 
Tersation  between  Christ  and  two  of 
his  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  his  resurrection. 

En'dor,  a  town  of  Western  Man* 
asseh,  in  the  territory  of  Issachar, 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  abode  of 
the  sorceress  whom  Saul  consulted 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  in  which  he 
perished. 

En'gedi  (Jin  Jidf),  a  dty  of  Ja* 
dah  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  the  mountains  by  which 
Engedi  was  environed  are  numerous 
caves,  in  some  of  which  David  and 
his  followers  took  up  their  abode 
when  persecuted  hy  Saul. 

E'phraim,  a  Tribis  whose  territory 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fruit- 
ful parts  of  Palestine.  It  extended 
from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  to 
the  Jordan  on  the  E.;  on  the  N.  it 
had  the  Half-tribe  of  Mauasseh,  and 
on  the  S.  Benjamin  and  Dan.  On 
quitting  Egypt,  this  Tribe  numbered 
40,600  adult  males;  in  the  plains  ot 
Hoab  it  amounted  to  82,500. 

E'^phraim,  a  mountain  or  group  of 
mountains,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  Holy  Land,  opposite  to  the 
mountains  of  Jndah. 

E'phraim,  the  Forest  or  Wood  of,  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  not  far  fr^om 
Hahanaim ;  here  Absalom  was  bvlb- 
pended  from  an  oak,  and  was  slain. 

Esdraelon  (the  Armageddon  of 
the  Apocalypse),  a  plain  often  men- 
tioned in  sacred  historv  as  the  great 
battlefield  of  the  Jewish  and  other 
nations,  under  the  names  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Megiddo  and  the  Valley  of 
Jezreel ;  it  is  called  by  Josephus  the 
Great  Plain.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Crusades,  and 
even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  memorable  contest. 

Esh'col,  the  Valley  of,  is  situated  at 
a  short  distance  from  Hebron,  on  the 


road  to  Jerusalem.  Here  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  while  exploring  the  coun^, 
obtained  the  fine  cluster  of  grapes 
which  they  took  back  with  them 
"borne  on  a  sta£F  between  two,"  as 
a  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land. 

Esh'taol,  a  city  of  Dan,  fomed  for 
the  exploits  of  Samson,  who  was 
buried  in  its  vidnity. 

GA^ASH,  a  hiU  in  the  Tribe  of 
Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  which 
stood  Timnath  Serah,  memorable  as 
the  place  where  Joshua  was  buried. 

Gad,  a  Tribe  whose  territory  was 
situated  beyond  Jordan,  in  Gilead; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  River 
Jordan,  on  the  N.  by  Manasseh,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Ammonites,  and  on  the 
S.  by  Reuben.  On  qiiitting  Egypl^ 
this  Tribe  numbered  45,660  adult 
males;  in  the  plains  of  Moah  it 
amounted  to  40,500. 

Gad^'ara  (Untrkeis),  the  chief  dtv of 
Perea,  or  the  reg^ion  beyond  Jordan, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
LakeofGennesareth.  It  was  situated 
on  a  hill  and  fortified,  and  was  one  of 
the  ten  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  Many 
traces  of  its  ancient  buildings  stiU 
remain. 

Galilee,  the  northern  province  of 
Palestine,  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee.  The  former  was  dl»- 
tittctively  called  Galilee  of  the  Na- 
tions, or  of  the  Gentiles. 

Galilee,  Sea  of.  See  Gennesareth, 
Lake  of. 

Gath,  a  strong  city  in  the  Tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
Philistines.  Goliath  was  a  native  of 
Gath,  and  David  fled,  for  fear  of 
Saul,  to  Achish  its  king.  During 
the  Crusades  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens. 

Gath-he^pher,  a  town  of  Zebalnn, 
the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

Ga'za,  a  city  in  the  Tribe  of  Simeon, 
and  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Phil- 
istines. It  was  situated  near  the  sea- 
coast,  and,  being  a  frontier-town  to- 
wards Egypt,  was  strongly  fortified. 
It  was  the  scene  of  several  of  the 
memorable  deeds  of  Samson.  It  was 
taken,  after  a  siege  of  two  months, 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  has 
been  several  times  rebuilt;  at  pre- 
sent, its  population  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  4000  to 
16,000. 

Gennes'areth,  Lake  of^  called  also 
the  Sea  ^  GaUUe,  the  Sea  of  ISh^ 
rioa,  aad  Vn  th&  0\^  T«a\a3&noX  ^^bi^ 
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Sea  of  Chinnereth  or  Chhmerotk. 
It  lies  deep  amonfc  hills  and  moon- 
Uins,  from  which,  in  the  rainy 
season,  many  streams  descend.  The 
river  Jordan  traverses  it  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  it  is  said  without  the  waters 
mingling.  Its  length  is  nearly  14 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  8  miles. 
From  numerous  indications,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  bed  of  the  lake 
was  formed  by  some  volcanic  erup- 
tion which  history  has  not  recorded ; 
the  waters  are  clear  and  sweet,  and 
abound  in  various  kinds  of  excel- 
lent fish.  Gennesareth  was  the  scene 
of  many  remarkable  events  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour,  in  whose  days  the 
borders  of  the  lake  were  well  peopled, 
being  covered  with  numerous  towns 
and  villages;  but  now  they  are  al- 
most desolate. 

Gerlzim,  Mount,  a  mountain  of 
Samaria,  supposed  to  be  2500  feet  in 
height,  over  against  Mount  Ebal; 
between  them  is  situated  the  city  of 
Shechem.  This  mountain  became 
the  seat  of  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Samaritans,  who  erected  a  tem- 
ple upon  it. 

Gethscm'ane,  Garden  of,  a  small 
field  or  garden  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Jerusalem^  over  the  brook 
Kidron,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  is  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  onr  Saviour's  ngony,  on  the 
night  before  his  crucifixion.  Eight 
ancient  olive-trees  now  occupy  the 
spot;  some  of  them  are  of  very 
large  size,  and  all  exhibit  symptoms 
of  decay.  The  view  from  the  Garden 
of  Gethseraane  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  in  the  vicinity  of  Jer- 
usalem. 

Gil/eah  {Jeba),  a  city  of  Benjamin, 
the  birthplace  of  Saul  and  his 
residence  after  he  bec'\mcking;  hence 
sometimes  called  Gibeah  of  Saul. 

Gib'eon  (El  Jib),  a  city  of  Benja- 
min, the  capital  of  the  Gibeonites, 
6  miles  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  Here 
Solomon  was  favoured  with  that 
remarkable  vision  which  left  him 
the  wisest  of  men. 

Gil'boa,  a  ridge  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  groat  plain  of 
Esdraelon  on  the  south-east.  Mount 
Gilboa  is  memorable  for  the  defeat 
of  Saul  by  the  Philistines,  when  his 
three  sons  were  slain,  and  he  himself 
died  by  his  own  hand. 

Giread,  a  range  of  mountains  be- 

Jond  the  Jordan,  extending  firom 
lount  Hermon  touUxwaxd  to  th« 


sonrom  of  the  brooks  Jabbok  ai^  A^ 
non.  This  region  was  distingnliM 
for  tts  rich  pestores  and  aromade 
rimples ;  the  northern  part^  knova 
by  the  name  cf  Baohan,  was  eete- 
brated  for  its  stately  oaks  and  ftrtOi 
solL 

GU'gal,  a  phwe  on  the  east  of 
Jericho,  where  the  laneUtes  fbnsed 
their  first  encampment  Mtter  their 
passage  over  the  Jordan;  here  thcf 
set  up  the  twelve  stones  which  tb^ 
took  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

GoHan,  a  town  of  Manasseh  to> 
jond  tlie  Jordan,  and  one  of  the  ih 
cities  of  refuge,  fnm  which  the  pnv* 
ince  of  Ganlonitia  took  its  name. 

GomoKrah.    See  Sodom. 

HACHaLAH,  a  hlU  in  the  sostk 
of  Judah,  where  David  for  sobi 
time  hid  himself  finom  SaoL 

Ha'dad-rim^mon,  a  city  of  IisadMr, 
In  the  Vallej  of  Megiddo,  whos 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  slain,  inl 
his  army  defeated  by  Pharaoh-Neeho^ 
king  of  Egypt. 

Ha'reth.  a  forest  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  to  which  David  witharev  U 
avoid  the  fury  of  Saal. 

Har'osheth  of  the  Gentiles,  a  dtf 
of  Naphtali.  near  Lake  Menm,  tin 
residence  of  Sisera,  the  general  of 
Jabin,  the  Canaanitish  king. 

Ha'zor,  a  strong  city  of  MaphUB, 
the  capital  of  Jabin,  a  powerftd 
Canaanitish  king  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Joshua. 

Kenrron  {El  KhulO),  andenflr 
called  Arba  or  Kiijath-arba,  a  dtf 
of  Judah,  18  miles  south  from  Jen* 
salem.  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  IssJM 
were  buried  near  Hebron,  in  the  can 
of  Macbpelah.  David,  after  the  destt 
of  Saul,  made  Hebron  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.    Present  pop.  6000. 

Her^mon,  Mount,  l^  the  Stdoa* 
ians  called  Sirlon  (JebO^sh-Shakk), 
a  branch  of  Antilibanua,  and  tbs 
highest  of  all  the  Lebanon  Mom* 
tains;  it  is  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  formed  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  the  country  beyond  Jordan. 

IIcshl>on  (Ifeaban),  a  city  of  Reu- 
ben beyond  Jordan,  the  capital  of  Si- 
hon,kingoftheAniorites.  Nnmetmif 
ruins  attest  its  ancient  splendour. 

Ilin'nom,  a  narrow  valley  whldi 
bounds  Jenisalem  on  the  south,  bs- 
low  Mount  Zion. 

Hor^mah,  a  ci^  of  Simeon,  on  tbs 
south  border  of  Palestine,  originally 
called  Zephthah,  the  capital  of  the 
\  -^117  Vixvvgiom  of  Arad. 
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IS'SACHAR,  a  Tribe  trhose  terrl- 
tory  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 

Elain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  neigh- 
curing  districts— the  granary  of 
Palestine.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Jordan;  on  the  W.  and 
8.  by  the  Half-tribe  of  Manasseh ; 
and  on  the  N.  by  Zebulun.  On 
quitting  Egypt,  this  Tribe  numbered 
M,400  adult  males ;  in  the  plains  of 
Hoab  it  amounted  to  64,300. 

JAB'BOK,  Brook  (Zurka),  one  of 
the  streams  east  of  the  Jordan,  which 
flows  westward  into  that  river.  It 
separated  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  from  that  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan. 

Ja^besh  or  Jabesh-Gilead,  a  city  of 
Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  in  the 
liand  of  Gilead.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  Israelites  for  refusing  to  Join 
In  the  war  against  Benjamin.  See 
Bethshan. 

Ja^'zer,  a  city  of  Gad,  in  the 
country  of  Moab,  beyond  Jordan; 
it  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
lievilical  cities. 

Jehosh^'aphat,  Valley  of,  the  name 
given  to  the  valley  which  bounds  Je- 
rusalem on  the  east,  and  separates  it 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  of 
which  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Scripture.  It  was  the  first  city,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  taken 
from  the  Canaanites  by  Joshua,  who 
raised  it  to  the  ground,and  pronounced 
a  severe  curse  upon  him  who  should 
rebuild  it.  In  an  after-age  it  became 
a  school  of  the  prophets.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
it  was  a  great  and  important  city, 
second  only  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
once  visited  by  our  Saviour  wheu  he 
abode  with  Zaccheus,  and  healed  the 
blind  man.  It  was  also  the  scene  of 
the  beautiful  narrative  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  It  was  destroyed  during 
the  Mohammedan  conquest.  Tlie 
once  celebrated  "City  of  Palms" 
cannot  now  boast  of  one  of  those 
beautiful  trees  in  the  adjoiningplain ; 
a  wretched  village  alone  remains; 
but  two  or  three  miles  westward  con- 
siderable ruins  are  found,  which  are 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city. 

Jeru^salem,  originally  named  Salem 
or '  Peace,'  the  metropolis  of  Palestine. 
It  was  situated  on  tlie  confines  of  the 
Tribes  of  Judah  and  Beniamin,  and 
was  so  strongly  fortified,  both  by 
nature  and  ar^  that  the  Jebusites, 


who  possessed  it  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  could  not  be 
driven  out,  nor  were  tiiey  completely 
dislodged  till  the  lime  of  David.  The 
city  was  built  on  four  hills,  of  which 
the  chief  were  Moriah  on  the  east, 
and  Zion  on  the  south.  On  the  east, 
extending  fh>m  N.  to  S.,  is  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  which  commands  a  noble 
prospect  of  the  dty ;  and  on  the  N. 
W.,  formerly  without  the  walls,  is 
Calvary  or  Golgotha.  During  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jer- 
usalem was  greatly  enlarged,  and 
adorned  by  numerous  splendid  build- 
ings. At  that  period  it  had  ten  or 
eleven  gates,  and  was  fortified  by 
strong  walls  and  towers.  But  its 
chief  glory  was  the  temple,  which 
was  built  by  Solomon.  This  mag- 
nificent structure  was  erected  on 
Mount  Moriah.  Jerusalem  was  cap- 
tured four  times  without  being  de- 
molished, namely,  by  Shishak,  king 
of  Egypt,  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  and  by  Herod. 
It  was  firat  entirely  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  the 
Emperor  Titus.  From  its  destruo* 
tion  by  the  Romans  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  remained,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  desolation, 
oppressed  and  broken  down  by  a 
succession  of  foreign  masters — ^Ro- 
mans, Saracens,  Franks,  Mamelukes, 
and  Turks.  To  these  last  it  is  still 
subject.  The  Jewish  people  are 
dispersed  over  every  region  of  the 
globe,  and  almost  everywhere  treated 
with  contumely  and  scorn.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Jerusalem  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  12,000  to  16,000. 

Jez'reel  (Zerin)^  a  city  of  Western 
Manasseh,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Tribe  of  Issachar ;  here  th'e  kings  of 
Israel  had  a  palace,  although  Samaria 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 
Here  was  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
which  Ahab  coveted:  and  here  the 
retributive  justice  of  God  overtook 
Jezebel. 

Jez'^reel,  Plain  of.    See  Esdraelon. 

Jop'pa  or  Ja'pho  (Jaffa),  a  seaport 
of  Dan  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  and 
the  port  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  town.  Here  the  material 
brought  from  Mount  Lebanon  for 
Solomon's  temple  were  landed,  and 
here  the  prophet  Jonah  embarked 
for  Nineveh.  Here  also  Peter  raised 
Tabitha  from  the  dead.  During  the 
Jewish  war  Joppa  was  strongly  forti- 
fied *,  but,  belvvg  takctv  Vj  %\av«^s*s'^ 
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was  plnndered  and  tmrnt    lU  pre- 
Mnt  population  is  aboat  4000. 

Jor^dan  or  the  river  of  Dan.theprln- 
dpal  river  of  Palestine,  has  iU  source 
firom  two  springs  or  loontains  near 
Faneas  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanos. 
It  flows  due  soath,  intersecting  the 
Lake  Merom  and  the  Lake  of  6en- 
nesareth,  and  after  a  coarse  of  60 
miles,  in  a  direct  line,  through  the 
plains  of  the  Jordan,  loses  itself  in 
the  D<'ad  Sea.  For  two  or  three 
miles  above  the  Junction,  the  Jordan 
is  impregnated  with  the  saline  and 
hitundnous  matter  of  the  lake.  The 
course  of  the  Jordan  is  about  100 
miles;  its  breadth  and  depth  are 
Yarious.  Immediately  above  its  en- 
trance  into  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  ford- 
able,  being  not  more  than  four  feet 
deep,  with  a  rapid  current 

Jn'dah.  Mountains  of,  or  the  hill 
eountry  of  Judea,  the  mountainous 
region  south  of  Jerusalem  towards 
Hebron. 

Ju'dah,  a  Tribe  whose  territory 
was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Dead 
Sea :  on  the  W.  by  Dan  and  Simeon ; 
on  the  N.  by  Benjamin ;  and  on  the 
8.  by  Idumea  or  the  Desert  of  Paran. 
On  quitting  Egypt,  this  Tribe  num- 
bered 74,600  adult  males;  in  the 
plains  of  Moabit  amounted  to  76,500. 

Jude'a,  the  metropolitan  province 
of  Palestine. 

Jude'a,  Wilderness  o^  the  region 
Iving  eastward  of  Jerusalem  towards 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

KA'DESH  or  Kadesh-Bafnea,  a 
city  on  the  S.  E.  border  of  the  Pro- 
mised Jjand.  Here  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  died  and  was  buried, 
and  here  the  Israelites  murmured 
against  God. 

Ka'nah,  a  brook  which  rises  in 
Samaria,  and  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  S.  of  Gnsarea.  It  was 
the  boundary  between  Ephraim  and 
Western  Manassch. 

Ke'desh,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  a  Lo- 
Titical  city,  and  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge. 

Ki'dron  or  Ge'dron,  a  brook  flowing 
through  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
on  theeast  side  of  Jerusalem,l)etween 
that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Kir'Jath-Je'arim,  a  city  of  Judah, 
to  which  the  Ark  was  brought  from 
Bethshemesh,  and  whore  it  remained 
twenty  years,  till  removed  to  Jeru- 
salem by  David. 

Ki'shcn,  a  river  of  Galilee  which 
bM  its  source  in  Mount  Tabor,  flows 


waatward  through  tlie  |daln  of  J* 
reel,  and,  after  receiving  asTsnl 
streuns  firom  Monnt  Camel,  ftUs 
into  the  Bay  of  Acre. 

LA^CniSH,  a  dtjr  of  Jadah,  to 
the  S.  W.  of  LIboah,  wan  rebnUtsai 
strongly  fi»rtifled  by  Rehoboam. 

Leb'anon,  a  long  chain  of  mosa* 
tains,  extending  firom  the  nelghboi^ 
hood  of  SIdon  on  the  W.  to  tlit 
vicinity  of  Damaaens  on  the  E^  sal 
forming  by  ita  hlj^hest  8nmmit(ifoai 
Hermtm\  at  the  southern  teimlasttav 
the  M.  Donudarj  of  the  coontrr  k^ 
yond  the  Jordan.  It  ia  divided  iait 
two  parallel  rangesy  the  weslan 
being  known  by  the  name  of  Lite* 
nns,  and  the  eastern  by  that  d 
Antilibanus;  they  are  ■eparatedfcy 
the  great  valley  or  encloeed  plsia. 
The  sommltaof  these  mountains  sie 
in  many  parte  level,  and  foraa  ex- 
tensive plains.  Cultivation,  hov> 
ever,  is  chiefly  found  on  the  seawsrl 
slopes,  where  are  a  vast  multitodsol 
thrifty  villages  and  a  nnmerons  pop* 
niace  of  hardy,  industrious  mosa* 
taineers,  amounting  to  nearly  800^ 
Vineyards,  and  plantations  of  msl* 
berry,  olive,  and  flg  treea  are  ealtl* 
vated  on  terraces  formed  by  wsUf. 
The  soil  of  the  declivitiee  is  ezoellenti 
producing  com,  oil,  and  wine. 

Lib'uah,  a  city  of  Jodah,  one  of 
the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaaniti% 
taken  by  Joshua.  It  was  stroo^f 
fortified,  and  became  one  of  the  Lerit' 
leal  towns. 

Lyd'da  or  DIos^polIs  {Lud^  a  dtf 
of  Ephraim,  within  the  firontier  « 
Dan,  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Joppa.  It  wss 
the  scene  of  Peter'a  "^'^^lit  In  hssl* 
ing  Eneas. 

MAG'DALA,  a  town  on  the  well 
bide  of  the  lake  of  Oennesareth,  the 
probable  birthplace  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene,  that  is,  Mary  of  Magdala. 

Mahana'im,  a  dty  of  Gad,  beyoad 
the  Jordan,  which  derived  its  nasM 
firom  Jacob  having  been  there  met 
by  the  angels  on  his  return  firom 
Padan-aram. 

Makke'dah,  a  city  of  Judah,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  the 
cave  where  the  five  kings,  who  ooa- 
federated  against  Israel,  took  reAige 
after  their  defeat  by  Joshua. 

Msm're,  Valley  of,  celebrated  for 
the  oak  {terehinth)  tree,  under  which 
the  patriarch  dwelt  near  Hebron. 

Manas'seh,  Half-tribe  of,ea8tof  the 
river  Jordan,  occupied  the  country 
from  Gad  norihward  to  Mount  Her* 
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and  from  the  Jordan  eastward 
a  borders  of  Arabia.  The  other 
tribe,  on  the  vest  of  Jordan, 
ided  from  that  river  to  the 
terranean,  being  bounded  on  the 
f  Issachar,  and  on  the  S.  by 
aim.  When  this  Tribe  quitted 
It,  it  numbered  82,200  adnlt 
9;  in  the  plains  of  Moab  it 
nted  to  62,700. 

.'on,  a  town  of  Judah,  E.  of 
on,  which  gave  name  to  a  wil- 
es where  David  hid  himself  from 
and  around  which  the  churlish 
I  had  fpKsX  possessions, 
d'eba,  a  town  of  Reuben,  be- 
the  Jordan.  Here  Joab  gained 
morable  victory  over  the  Am- 
tes  and  Syrians, 
gid'^do,  a  town  of  Western 
isseh,  but  within  the  bound- 
of  Issachar.  It  was  rebuilt 
fortified  by  Solomon :  hither 
iah,  king  of  Judah,  fled  when 
ded  by  Jehu,  and  died  here, 
h  was  slain  in  the  battle  near 
)lace  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  king 
ypt. 

'rom,  Waters  or  Lake  of,  after* 
i  called  Samochonitis  {Ha- 
the  upper  or  highest  lake  of 
ordan.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
ood  that  Joshua  obtained  his 
I  victory  over  the  five  con- 
ited  kings  of  Canaan, 
ih'mash  {Mukhmaa),  a  town  of 
min.  Here  was  encamped  the 
of  the  Philistines,  which  was 
ietely  routed  by  Saul  and  Jon- 

• 

I'pah  or  Miz'peh,  a  citv  of 
min,  where  assemblies  of  the 
ites  were  often  held.  Here 
el  resided,  and  here  Saul  was 
ted  king.  It  was  fortified  by 
to  protect  the  firontier  against 
ngdom  of  Israel. 
;^peh  of  Gllead,  a  town  of  Qad, 
d  the  Jordan,  by  which  Jeph- 
passed  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Duites. 

reh,  Plain  of,  between  Mounts 
ind  Gerizim. 

i'ah.  Mount,  one  of  the  hills 
usalem,  on  which  the  Temple 
iiilt  by  Solomon. 
'IN,  a  town  of  Issachar,  near 
t  Tabor,  where  our  Saviour 
the  widow's  son  to  life, 
h^tali,  a  Ti-ibe  which  possessed 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  Up- 
alilee,  extending  from  Mount 
on  on  the  N.  to  Zebulnn  on  the 


8. ;  and  from  Asher  on  the  W.  to 
the  River  Jordan  and  the  Ijake  of 
Gennesareth  on  the  £.  On  quitting 
Egypt,  this  Tribe  numbered  63,400 
adult  males ;  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
it  amounted  to  46,400. 

Naz^areth,  a  city  of  Lower  Galilee, 
about  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Mount  Tabor; 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  abode  till  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry.  During  tiie 
Crusades  it  was  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians  and  of  the 
Mohammedans.  It  is  now  a  village 
containing  between  600  and  700  in- 
habitants. 

Nelbo,  Mount.    See  Abarim. 

O^LIYES,  Mount  of,  lies  to  the 
E.  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.  It  stretches  from 
N.  to  8.,  and  is  abont  a  mile  in  length : 
towards  the  south  lies  the  usual  road 
to  Bethany.  Amid  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  the  country  has  been 
subjected,  the  Mount  of  Olives  has 
retained  not  only  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known  in  the  days  of  David, 
but  the  same  beautiful  everg^en 
perennial  foliage.  The  scene  fix>m 
the  mountain  is  truly  magnificent; 
while  its  summit,  2398  feet  high, 
commands  a  view  extending  as  nur 
as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  hills  beyond 
Jordan,  it  so  completely  overlooks  Je- 
rusalem, that  every  considerable  edi- 
fice and  almost  every  house  is  visible. 

PAL'ESTINE.  See  Remarks,  p. 
369. 

Fennel  or  Pen'uel,  a  city  of  Oad^ 
beyond  the  Jordan,  near  the  river 
Jabbok,  where  Jacob  wrestled  with 
the  angel,  and  "  called  the  name  oi 
the  place  Penicl;  for  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  pre« 
served.** 

Pere'a,  a  province  of  Palestine 
comprehending  the  country  beyond 
the  Jordan,  subdivided  into  Abilene, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  Iturea,  Ba- 
tafiea,  Gaulonitis,  Decapolis,  and 
Perea  Proper. 

Pis^'gah.    See  Abarim. 

Ptolema'ls.    See  Accho. 

BAB'BATH  QrRabl)ath-Am''mon, 
the  capital  of  the  Ammonites  beyond 
the  Jordan.  At  the  siege  of  Rabbath 
by  Joab,  Uriah  lost  his  life.  It  was 
ravaged  by  the  Assyiians,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  away  cap- 
tive to  Media.  Some  centuiies  after- 
wards, Rabbath  was  restored  or  re- 
built by  rtoleovj  ¥li!L\AAft\\^>^«ai^ 
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callffd  bybfm  PhllftdelphU.  Thedtj 
has  become  desoUte,  as  was  foretola 
by  the  prophet  Eaeklel.  Ito  rains 
are  still  extensive. 

RablMtth-Mo'ab  or  Ar,  the  capital 
dty  of  the  Moabites,  near  the  riyer 
Amon.  It  is  said  that  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthqnake  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Ram'ah  {Er^Baml  a  town  of  Ben- 
jamin, between  Olbeon  and  Oibeah 
on  the  way  from  Jemsalem  to  BetheL 
Here  Nebticar-adan,  the  Chaldean 
general,  disposed  of  his  Jewish  pris- 
oners after  their  capital  was  taken, 
which  occasioned  a  great  lamentation 
among  the  daughters  of  Kachel;  and 
as  Rachel  was  buried  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place,  she  is  repre- 
sented by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as 
Issuing  m>m  her  tomb,  and  lament- 
ing the  lofis  of  her  children,  who 
were  either  slain  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. 

Ra'moth  or  Ra'moth-GiKead, 
(Jelaad)f  a  btrong  town  of  Gad,  in 
Oilead,  beyond  tJordan.  It  was  a 
Levitical  city  and  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge.  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was 
killed  in  baUle  with  the  Syrians  be- 
fore it. 

Reph'aim,  Valley  of,  or  the  Giant's 
Valley,  situated  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  confines  of  Jiidah  and  Benja- 
min. It  was  the  theatre  of  several 
of  the  most  signal  victories  obtained 
by  David  over  the  Philistines. 

Reu'ben,  a  Tribe  which  occupied 
the  fine  pasture-land  on  the  eattt  of 
the  Jordan,  lying  south  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Gad,  and  north  of  the  river 
Amon.  On  quitting  Egypt,  it  num- 
bered 46,600  adult  males;  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  it  amounted  to  43,730. 

Kim'mon,  Kock  of,  the  name  of  a 
high  rock,  not  far  from  Gibeah, 
whither  the  children  of  Benjamin 
retreated  after  their  defeat. 

River  of  Egypt,  or  properly  Tor- 
rent of  Egypt,  the  8.  W.  boundary 
of  Palestine,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt ; 
Its  modem  name  is  the  Wady-el- 
Arish.  It  flows  into  the  Mediter- 
ntnean,  near  the  village  of  El-Arish. 

SALT  SEA.    See  Dead  Sea. 

Salt,  Valley  of,  on  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  both  David  and 
Amaziah  discomflted  the  Edomites. 

Sama^rla,  the  middle  province  of 
PalcHtine,  situated  between  Galilee  I 
•nd  Judea. 

£«Jiui'riay  A  city  of  EphraUn,  iVv« 


eapltel  of  the  kfngdon  of  I«iri« 
ofthe  Ten  Tribes.   ICwm 
a  hiU  which  deriTed  lU 
Sheraer,  of  whom  it  was 

by  Omrl,  kiiw  of  laraeL 

was  stmngrlj  fofrtUied,  and  eontiaail 
to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  tin  tfai 
eanjlng  awaj  of  the  Ten  Trikvlr 
Shalmaaeser,  aboatBLaTXIi  ItwM 
the  scene  of  manj  of  the  acts  of  thi 
prophets  Eigsh  and  Elisba.  It  to 
taken,  after  a  year's  siege,  and  msi 
to  the  ground  by  the  high  priMi 
Hyreanns.  It  was  rebollt  with  gmt 
magnificence  by  Herod  the  Gnsl^ 
who  gmre  it  the  name  of  Sebssts.  At 
what  time  the  city  became  denhii 
is  not  recorded.  Various  vaBcm  d 
ancient  edifices  still  remain.  Motel 
Sebaste  is  a  small  Tillage,  stesp  «f 
approach,  but  strong  by  natnre,  tai- 
tifullv  situated  on  a  fine  hiU,  wo- 
rounded  by  a  broad  deep  valley. 

Sarep^U  or  Zar'ephaUi  (JSmrmfmi), 
a  dij  of  Asher,  on  the  — mt**  bs> 
tween  Tyre  and  Sidon.  It  is  ths 
place  to  which  El^ah  was  sent,  ail 
where  he  performed  the  mlrads  «f 
multlplving  the  barrel  of  meal  sad 
erase  of  oil,  and  where  he  raised  ths 
widow's  son  to  life. 

Sha^ron,  Vale  oi;  a  plain  aloDg  tki 
Mediterranean  coast,  between  Cas> 
area  and  Joppa,  celebrated  Ar  Hi 
rich  fields  and  pastures. 

Sha^eh,  a  vallej  en  the  north  of 
Jemsalem,  called  also  the  lUs^ 
Dale. 

She'chemor  8y^:har,eal1eda1soKs- 
ap'olls  (Nabknts),  a  city  of  Ephiaiak 
l>etween  Mounts  £bal  and  Creiisini. 
After  the  conqneat  of  Canaan,  Bha* 
chem  was  made  a  city  of  reihge,  sal 
one  of  the  Levitical  towns;  and  on 
the  conquest  of  Samaria  by  81iafana> 
neser,  it  became  for  many  ages  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Samaritans  and  of 
their  worship.  I n  its  neighboorhood 
was  Jacob's  Well,  at  which  our  Sav- 
iour conversed  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  Shechem  suffered  much  is 
the  war  with  the  Romans,  ami  was  re- 
built by  Vespasian,  when  it  took  tlM 
name  of  Neapolis.  It  waa  laid  wasit 
by  the  Saracens.  The  modem  tows 
extends  along  the  north-east  base  of 
Mount  Gerizim.  Its  popuIatloB  is 
estimated  at  from  80OO  to  10,000^  ot 
whom  about  0000  are  Christians. 

Sliinoh  (Seilun),  acityofEphraim. 
situated  on  a  hill  about  12  miles  N.or 
Bethel,  where  the  people  assembled 
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negation,  which  continued  there  till 
tne  time  of  Eli ;  it  afterwards  sank 
into  insignificance. 

Shu^nem  {Solam),  a  city  of  Issa- 
char,  to  the  S.  of  Mount  Tabor : 
here  the  Philistines  encamped  before 
Saul's  last  battle ;  it  was  the  a1x>de  of 
the  Shnnammite  woman  with  whom 
Elisha  lodged. 

Sid^dim,  Vale  o^  memorable  for 
the  overthrow  by  Chedorlaomer  of 
the  five  kings.  Here  stood  the  cities 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and 
Zeboim,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
Arom  heaven  Tlie  vale  is  also  termed 
the  Salt  Sea. 

Si'don,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Phenicia,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  situated  in  the  allot- 
ment of  the  Tribe  of  Asher,  but  never 
conquered.  About  half-way  between 
Sidon  and  Tyre  are  vestiges  of  ruined 
towns  which  once  connected  the  two 
cities;  but  of  these  ruins  there  is 
now  scarcely  one  stone  left  upon 
another.  The  modem  name  of  the 
place  is  Saida.  Pop.  about  6000,  of 
whom  1500  are  Christians. 

Sim'eon,  a  Tribe  which  occupied 
the  country  in  the  south-west  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Fhilistia  and  the 
■oathem  desert.  On  quitting  Egypt, 
it  nnmbered  69,300  adult  males;  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  it  amounted  to 
22,200. 

Sod'^ora,  a  city  in  the  Vale  of  Sid- 
dim,  where  Lot  settled  after  his 
separation  from  Abraham.  It  was, 
with  three  other  cities,  destroyed  by 
fire  fi'om  heaven,  and  covered  by  the 
Dead  Sea. 

So'rek,  a  brook  which  has  its  rise 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and, 
flowing  westward,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Gaza  and 
Askelon. 

Suc^coth,  a  town  of  Gad,  beyond 
the  Jordan.  Hither  Jacob  Journeyed 
on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia, 
''and  built  him  an  house,  and  made 
booths  for  his  cattle." 

TA'BOR  {Jebel  Tur),  a  mountain 
of  Zebalnn  to  the  S.  E.  of  Nazareth. 
The  view  fh)m  the  summit,  which  is 
a  level  nlain  1800  feet  high,  is  beau- 
tiful and  extensive.  Here  Barak  was 
encamped  when  he  descended  with 
10,000  men  and  discomfited  the  host 
of  Sif  era.  Tabor  is  supposed  to  have 
boen  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  trans- 
figuration. 

Teko^ah,  a  city  of  Judah,  south  of 
Bethlehem,  on  the  borders  of  the 


desert  to  which  it  gave  name.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  tiie  prophet  Amos, 
and  the  abode  of  the  wise  woman 
who  interceded  for  Absalom.  It 
lies  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem,  on 
a  high  hill  which  commands  exten- 
sive views. 

The^bez  {Tub6z\  a  city  of  Ephraim, 
at  the  siege  of  which  Abimelech  was 
killed. 

Tibe^rias  {T\ibaria),  a  city  of  Zeb- 
ulun,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Galilee,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  G^nnesareth  or  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias. It  was  built  by  Herod  An- 
tipas,  and  was  named  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius.  Ruins  of  walls, 
columns,  and  foundations,  indicate 
its  ancient  splendour.  The  modem 
town  stands  close  to  the  lake  upon  a 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains;  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths.  Ta- 
baria  sufi^ered  greatly  from  an  earth- 
quake which  devastated  Syria  in 
1837.  Almost  every  building,  with 
the  exception  of  the  walls  and  some 
part  of  the  castle,  was  levelled  to 
the  ground. 

Tlm'nath  {Tibneh),  a  dty  of  Dan, 
but  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
Philistines;  it  is  chiefly  noted  as  the 
native  city  of  Samson's  bride,  and  the 
place  where  he  held  his  marriage- 
feast. 

Tir'zah,  a  city  of  Western  Man- 
asseh,  pleasantly  situated  to  the  N.  E. 
of  Samaria.  Jeroboam  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom— a  rank  which 
it  retained  till  Samaria  was  built  by 
Omri. 

Tyre  {8ur\  an  ancient  city  and 
seaport  of  Phenicia,  and  a  city  al- 
lotted to  Asher,  but  never  possessed 
by  that  Tribe.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  it  was  strongly  fortified,  for 
it  is  called  the  strong  city  T3a'e.  It 
withstood  the  Assyrian  power,  hav- 
ing been  besieged  in  vain  by  Shal- 
maneser  for  five  years ;  it  was  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years.  In 
the  year  b.  o.  833,  Tyre  was  assailed 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the 
insular  city  sustained  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  and  was  at  len^h  taken  only 
by  means  of  a  mole  by  which  the 
island  was  turned  into  a  peninsula, 
and  rendered  accessible  to  land  forces. 
For  many  centuries  it  has  been  a 
heap  of  niins,  with  a  few  poor  crea- 
tures housing  among  the  broken 
arches  and  vaults^  tottetixv^  '<«%^^Sk 
and  towera. 
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ZBB'ULUN,  a  Tribe  which  occu- 
pied the  coantry  between  the  Tribes 
of  Naphtali  and  Issachar.  On  qoit- 
ting  Egypt,  it  numbered  67,400  adult 
males;  in  the  plains  of  Moab  it 
amounted  to  60,600. 

Ziklag,  a  city  of  Simeon,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  Philistines.  Achish,  king 
of  Gath,  gave  it  to  David  while  he 
took  shelter  in  the  land  of  the  Phil- 
istines; afterwards  it  belonged  to 
Jndah. 


Ziph,  a  city  of  Jndah,  to  Uie  east 
of  Hebron,  with  a  wildemeas  or 
desert  of  the  same  name  in  its  neigb- 
bourhood. 

Zo'ar,  one  of  the  fiye  cities  of  tiie 
Plain  of  Siddim.  It  was  doomed 
with  the  rest  to  destmciion,  but  was 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  as 
a  place  to  which  he  might  escape. 

Zo'rah  (^urah),  a  city  of  Dan,  not 
fitir  iirom  JBshtaol,  chiefly  eelebialsd 
as  the  birthplace  of  Samson. 


THE   TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE. 


The  artificial  terrestrial  globe  is  a  representation  of  the  figaro 
of  the  earth,  on  which  are  deUneatea  the  different  kingdoms, 
seas,  lakes,  islands,  etc.,  with  the  circles  necessary  for  deter- 
mining the  position  of  places  on  its  surface,  and  for  seyeial 
other  purposes. 

The  globe,  suspended  on  au  axis,  revolves  in  a  brass  ring, 
called  the  Universal  or  Brass  Meridian,  and  is  supported  (m  a 
wooden  frame,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  flat.  It  diodes 
tbe  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  and  represents  the  zationil 
horizon  of  any  place  which  lies  in  the  zenith.  The  axis,  on 
which  the  globe  turns,  represents  the  imaginary  axis  or  line 
round  which  the  earth  performs  its  diurnal  revolution. 

At  the  north  pole  there  is  placed  a  small  brass  circle,  di^ded 
into  24  equal  parts  to  represent  the  hours  of  the  day ;  hence  it 
is  called  the  Horary  or  Hour  Circle.  On  the  best  globes  tbo 
horary  circle  is  movable,  so  that  any  hour  may  be  brought 
to  the  meridian,  which  serves  as  an  index ;  where  the  horary 
circle  is  fixed,  it  has  a  movable  index,  which  may  be  brooght 
to  any  hour. 

The  globe  is  furnished  with  a  pliable  slip  of  brass,  divided 
from  0®  to  90*  in  one  direction,  and  from  0°  to  18**  in  the  other. 
It  has  a  notch  imd  screw,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  to  the 
miiversal  meridian  in  the  zenith  of  any  place,  and  as  it  tuns 
round  on  a  pivot,  it  supplies  the  place  of  vertical  circles,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 

On  the  globe  itself  are  drawn  several  circles,  snch  as  tbe 
Equator  or  Equinoctial  Line,  the  Ecliptic,  the  Arctic  ind 
the  Antarctic  Circles,  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  of  Caprioon, 
as  well  as  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  distances,  and  meiidisBi 
generally  at  the  distance  of  15  degrees  from  each  other. 

The  brass  meridian  is  divided  into  decrees  and  parts  of  • 
degree,  and  is  numbered  on  the  upper  half  from  0*  at  the 
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equator  both  ways  to  90**  at  the  poles ;  and  on  the  under  half 
from  0**  at  each  pole  to  90**  at  the  equator. 

The  equator  is  divided  into  degrees  and  parts,  which  are 
numbered  both  eastward  and  westward  from  the  first  meri- 
dian. It  is  also  divided  into  24  equal  parts,  to  represent  the 
hours  of  the  day.  The  equator  divides  the  globe  into  two 
equal  parts,  called  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres. 

The  horizon  is  divided  into  degrees,  etc.,  and  numbered 
from  0**  at  the  poles  both  ways  to  90**  on  the  east  and  west 
points,  and  also  from  0**  at  tnese  points  to  90**  at  the  poles. 
J^sides  these  divisions,  there  are  likewise  marked  the  32  points 
of  the  compass,  the  12  signs  of  the  ecliptic  subdivided  into 
degrees,  etc.,  and  the  days  of  the  12  calendar  months,  an- 
swering to  each  degree  of  the  sun's  place  in  the  eeliptic. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  called  Signs, 
and  each  sign  is  subdivided  into  30  degrees.  The  names  of 
the  signs  and  the  characters  which  represent  them  are: — 
Aries,  the  Ram  <Y>  ;  Taurus,  the  Bull  ^ ;  Gemini,  the  Twins 
n  I  Cancer,  the  Crab  cc  ;  Leo,  the  Lion  ^  ;  Virgo,  the 
Virgin  ttji ;  Libra,  the  Balance  £i: ;  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion 
m  ;  Sagittarius,  the  Archer  f ;  Capricomus,  the  Goat  }f%  ; 
Aquarius,  the  Water-bearer  ZX  ;  Pisces,  the  Fishes  X  •  The 
first  six  signs  lie  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  called 
the  Northern  Signs;  the  last  six  lie  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  are  called  the  Southern  Signs. 

The  ascending  signs  begin  at  0**  Capricorn,  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  the  ecliptic,  and  end  at  80"  Gemini,  the  most 
northerly;  the  other  six  are  called  the  descending  signs. 


PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED  BY  THE  TERRESTRIAL 

GLOBE. 

pROB.  I. — To  find  the  latitude  ofa^lace. 

Rule. — Bring  the  place  to  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brass 
meridian; — the  degree  of  the  mendian  over  it,  north  or  south 
fh)m  the  equator,  shows  the  north  or  south  latitude  of  the 
place. 

ExEBCiBSB.— What  are  the  laUtudes  of  London,  Paris,  Madrid.  Rome. 
Lisbon,  Edinbnrgh,  Dublin,  Vienna,  Constantinople  ?—An8.  51^  80^;^ 
48*  (W  ;—40»  2Br ;— 41*  64' ;— «8*  42" ;— 66*  67' ;— 68*  23' ;— 48°  12' ;— 41-  (/ 
all  north. 

What  £Te  the  latitudes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Candy,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  Pekfn,  Sydney,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  Bogota,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Cape  Horn,  Siei*ra  Leone.  Qondav,  Caito^ 
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Pbob.  n. — To  find  the  lonffUude  qfaplaoem 

Rule. — Bring  the  place  to  the  edge  of  the  meridian ;— 4he 
degree  of  the  equator  cut  hy  it  shows  the  longitade  of  the 
place  east  or  west  from  Greenwich,  the  first  meridian  on  Biitish 
maps. 

Ex.— What  are  the  longltndes  of  Petenborg,  Calcutta,  Naples  Pekliit' 
Ans.  8(r  ly  E.  ;-«•  17'  E.;— !*•  W  E.;  and  lie*  28^  E. 

What  are  the  longitndes  of  Cairo,  Cape  Town,  8t  Helena,  Amarapooca, 
Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  Kingston  In  Jamaica,  Sikoki;  Joan  Femudeii 
Quebec,  Lima,  V alpandao,  Constantinople,  Panama,  Jemsalem  t 

Prob.  III. — The  longitude  and  latUude  of  a  place  being  giooh 

to  find  that  place. 

Rule. — Bring  the  given  longitude  to  the  meridian ; — under 
the  ^ven  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian  is  the  plaoe 
reqmred. 

Ex.— What  places  are  sltnated  in  81*  Vy  E.  long,  and  80"  S'  N.  latf  In 
18*  29^  E.  long,  and  84*  TT  S.  latf  in  60*  45'  W.  long,  and  18*  Ifi^  N.  latt 
—Ana.  Cairo,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Barbadoes. 

What  places  are  situated  in  44*  28^  E.  long,  and  66*  19^  N.  fat?  In  67* 
d^  W.  long,  and  25*  ly  8.  lat.?  in  2r  ly  W.  long,  and  88*  40'  N.  Utf 
In  5r  28'  E.  long,  and  20"  9'  S.  latf  in  8*  42'  W.  long,  and  40"  26'  N.  Iitf 
in  118*  84'  E.  long,  and  22*  12'  N.  lat.?  in  151*  ir  E.  long,  and  88"  51'  8. 
Ut  r  in  82*  22'  W.  long,  and  23"  9'  N.  Utf  and  in  148*  80^  W.  long,  and 
17*29'8.1atr 

Pbob.  IV. — To  find  the  difference  of  latiivde  and  the  different 
of  longitude  betioeen  any  tvx>  given  places. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitudes  of  the  two  places,  and  take  the 
difference  or  the  sum  of  these  according  as  Uiev  lie  on  the 
same  side  or  on  different  sides  of  tiie  equator.  The  difference 
of  longitude  is  the  difference  or  the  sum  of  the  longitudes  of 
the  two  places  according  as  they  lie  on  the  same  side  or  on 
different  sides  of  the  first  meridian. 

Ex.-— What  are  the  difference  of  latitude  and  the  diflbrenoe  of  longitnda 
between  Edinburgh  and  Cairo?— Ans.  diff.  of  lat.  25*  6V;  ditt.  at  loof. 
84*87'. 

Find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  also  of  longitude  between  Edinburgh 
and  Montreal,  Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Pekin,  Calcutta,  Bombaf, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  also  oi 
longitude  between  Paris  and  Petersburg.  Vienna,  Sjdnej,  Madras^  Pe^i*> 
wnr,  Ispahan,  Oondar,  Timbnctoo,  and^«Morooco. 

Pbob.  V. — To  find  the  distance  hehoeen  any  two  plaeee  on  the 

globe. 

Rule.— Lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  oyer  the  two  places, 
and  mark  the  numoer  of  degrees  hetween  them.  When  the 
distance  is  more  than  90^  stretch  a  tiiread  from  the  one  plaoe 
to  the  other,  and  measure  the  distance  on  the  equator. 

Ex.— What  is  the  distance  between  Quebec  and  Rio  Janeiro  f  Rome 
sod  London  ?    Calcutta  and  iYk^  Ca.^^  ot  Qi<xA^«»\i^\   '^^<^  C«q«  of  Good 
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Hope  and  London?— Ans. 74*  or  6116  miles;  122^  or  681  mnesi^BSi*  or 
6110  miles ;  and  SS^"  or  6110  miles. 

What  is  the  distance  between  Pekin  and  London?  Petersburg  and  the 
North  Gape  in  Kamtschatka?  Paris  and  Cairo?  Calcutta  and  Val- 
paraiso? Buenos  Ayres  and  Cape  Town,  measured  east  and  west  ?  Edin- 
Durgh  and  New  York  ?  Amsterdam  and  Batavia  ?  Copenhagen  and 
Trincomalee?  London  and  Sierra  Leone?  Alexandria  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ?    Cape  Mogadore  and  Suez  ? 

Pbob.  VI. — The  hour  at^  any  place  heina  giveUj  to  find  wJuxt 

hour  it  18  at  any  other  place. 

KuLE. — Bring  the  place  at  which  the  hour  is  given  to  the 
meridian,  set  the  index  to  that  hour,  then  turn  the  glohe  until 
the  other  place  comes  to  the  meridian, — and  the  index  will 
show  the  hour  at  that  place.  If  the  place  where  the  hour  is 
required  he  to  the  east  of  that  of  which  the  hour  is  given,  then 
the  hour  will  be  later  in  the  day,  otherwise  it  will  to  earlier. 

Ex.— When  it  Is  noon  at  Edinburgh,  what  is  the  time  at  Lima,  Mecca, 
and  Canton?  When  it  is  6  o'clock  ▲.u.  at  London,  what  o'clock  is  it  at 
Sydney,  Cape  Comorin,  and  Cape  Horn? — Ans.  7h.  6^  M.; — 2h. G&'A.; — 
7h.  45'  A.;— 4h.  6'  A.;— llh.  11'  M. ;— and  Ih.  81'  M. 

When  it  is  noon  and  4  o'clock  at  London,  what  are  the  hours  at  Pekin, 
Calcutta.  Cairo,  Constantinople,  Quebec,  Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Ispa- 
han ?  When  it  is  8^  p.  x.  and  midnight  at  Jerusalem,  what  are  the  hours 
at  London,  Petersburg,  Paris,  Berlin,  the  Azores,  St  Helena,  the  Mauritius, 
Penangor  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Nankin,  Sydney,  and  Nootka  Sound. 

Pbob.  VII. — To  rectify  tJie  glohe  for  the  latitude  of  any  piUuse. 

Bdle. — Elevate  the  north  or  south  pole  above  the  horizon  as 
many  degrees  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Ex.^Rectify  the  globe  for  Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  Lisbon,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Madras,  Pekin.— Ans.  Elevate  the  N.  Pole  65"  57',— 61'  SC,— 48'60', 
^88"  42';— the  S.  Pole  84"  86';— the  N.  Pole  18"  4',  and  88"  64'  above  the 
horizon. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  Melville  Island,  Petersburg,  Cairo,  Cape  Town, 
Valdivia,  Mecca,  Ispahan,  Tobolsk,  Delhi,  Sydney,  Sagalien  Oola,  Ben- 
coolen,  Sierra  Leone,  Paramatta,  and  Berlin. 

PftOB.  VIII. — To  find  the  sun^s  place  in  the  ediplicfor  any  given 

time. 

Bulb. — ^Find  the  day  of  the  month  on  the  wooden  horizon, — 
and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  adjoining  circle,  are  the  sign  and 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  sim  is  for  that  day ;  find 
the  same  sign  and  de^ee  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  glol>e---and 
that  is  the  sun's  place  m  the  ecliptic* 

Ex.— What  are  the  sun's  places  on  the  1st  January,  the  20th  March, 
the   24th   December,  the   21st  June,  and  the   2Sd  September  ?— Ana. 

y^lO"  16';— K  29*80' ;  —  y5  2"  16';— tl  29"80';— and  tIR  80". 

What  are  the  sun's  places  on  the  Ist  and  16th  day  of  each  month  of  the 
year? 

*  This  problem  may  likewise  be  performed  on  ^e  Qc\««.^ka\  ^Oo^ 
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Pbob.  IX. — To  find  at  what  howr  (ke  nm  risea  and  ut§^  mdVn 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  at  any  place  not  in  the  frigid 
goneSf  on  a  given  day. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  plaoe,  find 
the  flan's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day,  and  toriog  it 
to  the  meridian;  set  the  Index  to  zn.,  and  torn  the  sim'i 
place  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  horizon, — ^the  index  will  ahom 
the  hoar  of  rising ;  then  bring  it  to  the  western  edjge  of  the 
horizon, — ^tiie  index  will  show  the  time  of  setting.  The  hoar 
of  sanrise,  doabled,  g^ves  the  length  of  the  night ;  and  the 
hoar  of  sanset,  doabled,  gives  the  length  of  the  day.* 

EXd— At  what  times  does  the  iim  rise  and  set  at  DnbUn.  Archangel,  Oflh 
raltar,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  15th  June  f  And  what  are  tht 
lengths  of  the  day  and  night  at  those  plaoeaf— Ans.  RIaea  8h.  81^  IL,  leti 
8h.  86'  A. ;— rises  Ih.  4X/  M.,  sets  lOh.  a(K  A.;— risea  4h.  46^  M,  aeta  tL  ly 
A. ;— rises  7h.  y  M.,  seU  4h.  60"  A. 

At  what  times  does  the  son  rise  and  set  at  Caln^  St  Helena,  Bombsfi 
Port  Jackson,  Cape  Horn,  Onebec,  Mexico,  and  PeUo,  on  the  SSd  Jvat, 
10th  September,  22d  December,  and  Ist  May?  At  what  tlmea  doestks 
■nn  rise  and  set  at  Constantinople,  Ispahan,  Calcntta,  Canton,  linu^ 
Valparaiso,  Sierra  Leone,  Madeira,  Paria,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Oik* 
ney,  on  the  let  and  16Ui  of  each  month,  from  lat  June  to  lat  Janoazyr 

Pbob.  X. — To  find  the  sun^s  ampliivde  or  on  what  point  of  ihe 
compass  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  on  a  given  day,  at  anypartie' 
tdar  place. 

KiJLE. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  and 
find  the  sun's  place  for  the  particular  day ;  then  observe  what 
place  in  the  circle  of  rhumbs,  on  the  wooden  horizon,  is  cut  by 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  when  brought  to  tiie  eastern 
edge  of  the  horizon,  and  also  when  brought  to  the  western,^ 
and  that  will  be  the  point  required. 

Ex.— At  what  points  of  the  compass  does  the  snn  rise  and  set  at  Gibral- 
tar, on  the  17th  «fu1y,  at  Petersbnrg  on  the  lOtb  October,  and  at  Edinbargh 
on  the  9th  June f— Ans.  Rises  E.  264*  N.,  seU  W.  86^^*  N. ;— rlaea  B. m*&» 
aeto  W.  12J»  8. ;— rises  N.  B,  seU  N.  W. 

At  what  pointa  of  the  compass  does  the  son  rise  and  aet  at  Edinborgh, 
Archangel,  Smyrna,  Cairo,  Cape  Town.  Calcutta,  Pekin,  Bydnej,  Moote 
Video,  and  Mecca,  on  the  lat  and  16th  of  each  month,  from  lat  Jane  to  1st 
January? 


*  Thus,  if  the  son  rise  at  8,  the  length  of  the  night  la  12  hours;  if  be 
set  at  9,  the  length  of  the  day  is  18  hours.  Places  on  the  equator  have 
sunrise  at  6,  and  sunset  at  6 ;  and,  of  course,  day  and  night  equal  throngh- 
out  the  whole  year.  The  length  of  the  longest  day  increaaea  with  ue 
latitude ;  and  at  the  polar  circles  the  longest  day  is  24  hours,  and  the 
longest  night  the  same.  From  these  circles  to  the  poles,  the  days  continne 
to  lengthen  into  weeks  and  months :  at  the  poles,  the  sun  is  Tiaible  Ibr  six 
nootbi^  and  iuTlalbla  during  Uia  ot)\«t  ^au 
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Pros.  XL-^The  day  of  the  month  heina  given^  to  find  the  «un'« 
declination^*  ana  ^places  to  which  he  is  vertical. 

KuLE. — ^The  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day 
being  brought  to  the  meridian,  the  degree  marked  over  it  is  the 
declination: — ^tum  the  globe,  and  all  the  places  which  pass  un- 
der that  degree  will  have  the  sun  yertical  on  tiiat  day. 

Es.^— What  Is  the  sun^s  declination^  and  to  what  places  will  he  be  yertical 
on  tiie  7th  May,  the  10th  Febraary,  the  4th  June,  and  the  14th  December? 
— Ans.  Sun's  declination  IBJ"  N.;— 14J"  8.;— 22i»  N.;— and  23i"  8. 

What  is  the  sun's  declination,  and  to  what  places  will  he  be  vertical  on 
the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month,  from  Ist  December  to  1st  Jolj  f 

Fbob.  XII. — Cfiven  the  placej  day  of  the  month^  and  hour^  to 
find  where  the  eun  is  wen  vertical, 

KuLE. — Find  the  sun's  declination ;  bring  the  given  place  to 
the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  the  given  hour ;  turn  the 
globe  till  the  index  points  to  xn.  noon :— all  the  places  then 
under  the  meridian  have  noon  at  the  given  hour;  and  the 
place  whose  latitude  corresponds  with  the  sun's  declination  has 
the  sun  vertical  at  the  given  hour. 

Ex.— Where  is  the  sun  vertical  on  the  8th  of  April,  when  it  is  6  in  the 
morning  at  Dublin  ?  Where  is  the  sun  vertical  on  the  19th  September, 
-when  it  is  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Amsterdam  ?  Ans.  Candjr  in  Cej- 
Ion ; — island  of  Temate. 

Where  is  the  sun  vertical  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month,  from  Ist 
December  to  1st  July,  when  it  is  2,  4,  6,  8»  and  10  a.  x^  and  2,  4,  6,  8,  and 
10  p.  M.  at  Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  Rome;  Cairo,  Calcutta,  FeUn,  Lima, 
Mexico,  and  Quebec? 

Peob.  XIII. — The  day,  hour,  and  place  being  given,  to  find 
where  the  stm  is  Hien  rising  and  setting^  and  where  U  is  noon 
or  midnight, 

EuLE. — Rectify  the  ^lobe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  to 
which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour,  and  brmg  that 
place  to  the  meridian.  In  this  position  of  the  globe,  me  sun 
18  rising  to  all  those  places  on  the  western  ed^e  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  settinff  to  those  on  the  eastern ;  to  those  under  the 
upper  half  of  the  meridian  it  is  noon  or  mid-day ;  to  those 
under  the  lower  half  midnight. 

Ex.— To  what  places  is  the  sun  rising,  to  what  places  is  he  setting,  and 
where  is  it  noon  and  midnight,  when  at  Edinburgh  it  is  7  in  the  morning, 
on  the  14th  of  March  ?  Where  is  it  noon  on  the  80th  June,  when  at  London 
it  is  9  in  the  evening?  Where  is  it  midnight  on  the  6th  Febmarr^  when  it 
is  noon  at  Petersburg  ?— Ans.  Bising  to  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Isles  and 
on  the  equator  at  18^*  W.  long. ;  setting  to  Kamtschatka,  the  Solomon 
Archipelago,  New  CalMonia,  Mew  Zealand,  and  on  the  equator  at  161i*  E. 
long. :  noon  at  Tobolsk,  Kashgar,  Attock,  and  Kerguelen's  Land ;  midmght 
at  Lake  Athabasca,  Los  Alamos,  Isles  of  Revillaglgedo,  and  Easter  Isluid. 
— >At  King  George's  Island,  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  and  Lord  Hood's  Isl- 

*  The  declination  of  the  sun  is  its  distance  from  th«  «(\ii«^nt^  xiv^^^x 
soath. 
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and,  \n  the  8<mth  Sea^— At  Cook's  Inle^  N.  W.  eoMfc  of  Amexlea,  WiOo'i 
Islet,  and  Otaheite. 

To  what  places  Is  the  sun  rUlng,  to  what  pUoes  la  he  setting,  and  when 
is  it  noon  and  midnight,  on  the  21st  Jnne,  2Sd  September,  2l8t  Deoembur, 
and  aoth  March,  when  it  is  6  and  10  a.  m.,  and  6  and  10  p.  m.  at  Edinborgb, 
Paris,  London,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Cairo,  Bombaj,  Calcutta,  Sjdnej, 
Pekin,  Lima,  Mexico,  and  Quebec  f 

Pbob.  XIV. — Given  the  place  and  the  day  of  the  motdk^  to  find 
the  beginning  J  end^  and  duroHon  ojtwiUght. 

BuLE. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  given  place, 
bring  the  son's  place  in  the  ecliptic  on  the  given  day  to  the 
brass  meridian,  set  the  hour  circle  to  xu.,  and  Bx.  the  qnadnnt 
of  altitude  on  the  brass  meridian  over  the  given  latitude :  tun 
the  globe  westward  till  the  sun's  place  comes  to  the  edge  of  the 
horizon — and  the  hours  passed  over  on  the  hour  circle  will 
show  the  time  of  the  sun^s  setting  or  the  beginning  of  evening 
twilight :  continue  the  motion  of  the  globe  till  the  sun's  pUoe 
comes  to  18*^  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude  below  the  horizon^ 
then  the  time  on  the  hour  circle  shows  when  twilight  ends; 
and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  hour  of  simset  is  tiie 
duration  of  twilight.  The  beginning  of  morning  twilight  and 
the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  are  found  by  taming  the  globe 
eastward. 

Ex. — Find  the  beginning,  end,  and  duration  of  twilight  at  Edinburxli,  <m 
the  20th  of  AuguRt.— Ans.  Morning  twilight  begins  Ih.  45",  ends  4h.  46". 
Evening  twilight  begins  7h.  15^  ends  lOh.  15^,  duration  8h. 

Find  the  be^ning,  etc.,  of  twilight  at  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Dublin,  London, 
and  Birmingham,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month  of  the  jear. 

Pbob.  XV. — A  place  in  the  torrid  zone  being  given,  to  find  on 
wJiat  two  days  of  the  year  the  sun  wiU  be  vertical  there, 

KuLE. — Find  the  latitude  of  the  place,  turn  the  globe,  and 
observe  the  two  points  of  the  ecliptic  that  pass  under  the  de- 

free  of  latitude  :^-opposite  to  these  points,  on  the  wooden 
orizon,  will  be  found  the  days  required. 

Ex. — On  what  days  is  the  sun  vertical  at  Madras,  8t  TTi»l«wia,  Cape 
Comorin,  Lima,  Cape  Verde?  —  Ans.  April  26th  and  Augnat  18th;— 
February  6th  and  November  6th; — April  11th  and  September  Sd;— 
Febmary  17th  and  October  25th ;— April  SOth  and  August  18th. 

On  what  days  is  the  sun  vertical  at  Bogota,  Cuzco,  Mexico,  Porto  BelH 
Port  Republicain,  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  Paramaribo,  Pemambaco,  Bahla, 
Truxillo,  Cape  StRoqne,  Sierra  Leone,  Fernando  Po,  TImbuctoo,  Sackatoo^ 
Coomassie,  Mecca,  Mocha,  Candy,  Seringapatam,  Bankok,  Batariay  ManiUSi 
and  Surinam  ? 

Pbob.  XVL—G^iv^n  the  month  and  day  at  any  given  place  (not 
in  Hie  friaid  zones),  to  find  what  other  day  of  tAe  year  u  cf 
the  same  length. 

Bulb. — Bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given 
day  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  observe  the  degree  above  it; 
torn  the  globe  till  some  other  point  of  the  ecliptic  falls  under 
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the  same  degree  of  the  meridian;  find  this  point  of  the 
ecliptic  on  the  horizon,  and  directly  against  it  is  the  day  of 
the  month  required. 

£z^ — What  other  days  of  the  year  are  of  the  same  length  at  Edinhnrgh, 
an  April  SOth  and  September  Ist? — Ana.  Ang.  12th  and  April  11th. 

What  other  days  of  the  year  are  of  the  same  length  at  Vienna,  as 
March  1st,  May  Ist,  July  Ist,  August  1st,  October  1st,  January  1st? 

Pbob.  XVII. — To  find  the  sun^s  meridian  altitude  at  any  given 

place,  on  a  given  day. 

BuLE. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
brinff  the  sun's  place  for  the  given  day  to  the  meridian: — ^the 
number  of  degrees  between  that  place  and  the  horizon  shows 
the  altitude  required. 

Ex. — ^What  are  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  at  London  on  the  11th 
January,  at  Constantiople  on  the 8th  November,  at  Pekin  on  the  4th  July? 
— Ans.  16i';— 82i";— and  78*. 

What  are  the  sun's  meridian  altitudes  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of  each  month, 
ftom  1st  June  to  Ist  January,  at  Edinburgh,  London,  Dublin,  Paris, 
Batavia,  Sydney,  Quebec,  Sierra  Leone,  Mexico,  Bankok,  Mocha,  Ispahan, 
Jerusalem,  and  tiie  Mauritius? 

Pbob.  XYIII. — To  find  the  aUitvde  and  azimvih  of  the  sun  at 

any  given  place  and  hour. 

Rule. — ^Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude ;  bring  the  sun's 
place  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  xu.  noon;  turn 
the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  given  hour,  then  fix  the 
qua£:ant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and  lay  it  over  the  sun's 
place : — the  degree  on  the  quadrant,  over  the  sun's  place,  will 
show  the  altitude;  the  number  of  degrees  on  the  horizon, 
reckoned  from  the  north  or  south  pole  to  the  graduated  edge 
of  the  quadrant,  shows  the  azimuth. 

Ex.-— What  are  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  snn  at  Berlin  on  the  12th 
August,  at  10  o'clock  forenoon?  at  Cadiz  on  the  8d  October,  at  1  o'clock 
afternoon?  at  Hamburg  on  the  17th  March,  at  10  o'clock  forenoon? — 
Ans.  Alt.  45»,  az.  48i";— alt.  47*,  az.  21^';— alt.  80»,  az.SSi*. 

What  are  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  sun  on  the  1st  and  16th  of 
each  month,  from  1st  December  to  Ist  July,  when  it  is  9  and  10  a.m.,  and 
1  and  8}  p.m.,  at  Edinburgh,  Petersburg,  Paris,  Lisbon.  Madrid,  Vienna, 
Buda,  Naples,  Malta,  Algiers,  Cape  Town,  Sydnev,  Pekin,  Quebec,  New 
York,  Arequipa,  Monte  Video,  Santiago,  and  Jesso? 

Pbob.  XIX. — To  find  at  what  hours  the  sun  is  due  east  and  due 
west  on  any  day  ai  a  given  place, 

BuLE. — Kectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  bring 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day  to  the  meridian, 
and  set  the  index  to  xii. ;  fix  the  qimdrant  of  altitude  on  the 
brass  meridian  over  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  bring  the 
ether  end  of  it  to  the  E.  point  of  the  horizon ;  keep  the  quad- 
rant in  this  position,  and  turn  the  globe  till  the  sun's  place 
comes  to  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadraxitv— A3qj^  Vw^'qs.v 
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paised  OTer  hy  the  index  show  the  time  firom  noon  wImii  thi 
son  !•  due  east  or  west.* 

£x.— At  what  hoan  is  the  eon  doe  east  and  due  west  at  Edhdmrsh  os 
ttie  Ist  of  MsT?  At  what  hoars  is  the  son  doe  east  and  dne  west  st  thi 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  let  of  December  F — Ans.  Due  east  at  6k.8y 
▲.  M^  and  dae  west  at  6h.  8(K  p.  m.  ;  dne  east  at  8h.  SO'  ▲.  m,  and  dns  vcik 
at  8h.  40"  p.  M. 

At  what  hoars  is  the  son  due  east  and  dae  west  at  Petersbon,  8toa- 
holm,  London,  Dublin,  Qlaaoow,  Paris,  and  Borne,  on  the  1st  and  Ifith  if 
April,  May,  June,  Julj,  and  August  f 

Prob.  XX. — G^tt^en  the  latitude  of  iheplaee,  day  of  ike  mtrntk^ 
and  the  tun^t  aJJtUude^  to  find  lie  wwCe  azimuOk  amd  the  hm 
of  the  day. 

Bulk. — Rectify  tho  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  ^aoe,  fix 
the  quadrant  of  altitade  on  the  brass  meridian  orer  tne  ffifen 
latitude,  bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  tiie  mm 
meridian,  and  set  the  hour  circle  to  xn. ;  torn  the  globe  tOl 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  coincides  with  the  giren  altitude 
on  the  quadrant :  —the  hours  passed  OTcr  on  the  hour  circle  will 
show  the  time  from  noon,  and  the  azimuth  will  be  found  oi 
the  horizon  as  in  I^b.  XYIII. 

Ex.— What  are  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  son's  aalnrath  at  Edinbsii^ 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  the  altitude  of  the  sun  being  86*?— Ans.  8h.  4/y  i.«i 
and  8h.  SC  P.M.    Azimuth  69"  87^ 

Find  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  Bun*s  admuth  at  Edinburgh,  Belfitf^ 
Liverpool,  Berlin,  RoniA,  and  Geneva,  on  the  16th  of  each  month  of  the 
year,  when  the  son's  altitude  is  20*,  8(r,  and  86*. 

FsoB.  XXI. — To  Jind  the  latitude  of  a  place  from  ike  iwi'i 
meridian  aUitude  on  a  given  day* 

Rule.— Bring  the  8un*s  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  giren 
day  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orass  meridian ;  count  the  number 
of  degrees  of  altitude  from  it,  towards  the  north  or  south  points 
of  the  horizon  (according  as  the  sun  was  north  or  souUi  of  the 
place  of  ob8eryation),f  and  mark  at  what  degree  it  ends ;  then 
oring  this  degree  to  the  north  or  south  ^int  of  the  horizon^- 
and  the  eleyation  of  the  contrary  pole  will  show  the  latitude. 

Ex.— On  the  1st  of  May  1886,  the  sun*B  meridian  altitudes  were  observed 
to  be  at  different  places,  22*,  82*,  40*,  and  66*;  the  sun  being  north  of  thi 
observer:  What  were  the  latitudes  of  the  places  of  observation?— Ans. 
68* ;— 48"  ;-85*  ;-and  19*  8. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  the  sun's  meridian  altitudes  were  observed  at 
several  places  to  be  16*,  86*,  82*,  49*,  the  son  beinff  to  the  soath  of  the 
observer;  and  12*,  21*,  87*,  43*,  and  71*,  the  sun  being  to  the  north ol 
the  observer:  What  are  the  latitudes  of  these  places? 


*  If  the  latitude  and  the  declination  are  both  north  or  both  eoath.  the 
son  will  be  due  east  and  due  west  when  he  is  above  the  horizon ;  but  if  the 
one  is  north  and  the  other  south,  then  the  sun  is  below  the  horixon. 

t  To  limit  the  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  whether  the  son  is  to 
the  north  or  south  of  the  plaice  of  obserratton. 
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Pbob.  XXII.—  To  find  aU  the  places  to  which  an  edipee  of  the 
sun  or  of  the  moon  wUloe  visible  at  any  instant, 

KuLE. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  to 
which  the  son  is  vertical  at  the  given  instant,  and  bring  it  to 
the  meridan : — ^the  eclipse,  if  of  the  sun,  will  be  visible  to  all 
the  places  which  are  alwve  the  horizon ;  if  of  the  moon,  to  all 
the  places  which  are  under  the  horizon. 

Ex.— There  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  Greenwich  on  the  2d 
September  1830,  at  11  o'clock  evening;  to  what  places  was  it  then  visible? 
There  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  tiie  2d  Febmary  1831,  at  Greenwich^ 
partly  visible  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening;  to  what  places  was  it 
then  visible  ?— Ans.  The  line  of  visibilitv  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  the 
72  Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yenesei,  In  Siberia,  to  Java  Head,  cutting 
the  eqtmtor  in  105**  E.  longitude,  and  on  the  W.  Arom  Discovery  Island, 
in  Davis*  Straits,  to  Lima  in  Pern,  cutting  the  equator  in  75**  W.  longi- 
tude.—The  line  of  visibility  stretches  from  Iceland  to  Bathurst,  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Cape  Colony,  cutting  the  equator  into  16°  E.  long.;  from  Iceland  in 
a  direct  line,  to  Cape  Fairweather,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  and 
thence  to  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  cutting  the  equator  in  166°  W.  long. 

The  moon  was  eclipsed  at  Greenwich  on  the  6th  January  1833,  at  8 
o*clock  A.M.;  to  what  places  was  the  eclipse  then  visible?  The  moon 
was  eclipsed  at  Greenwich,  on  the  1st  July  1833,  at  midnight;  to  what 
places  was  the  eclipse  then  viable?  The  sun  was  eclipsed  at  Greenwich, 
July  ITtii,  1833,  at  6  o'clock  a.m.;  to  what  places  was  it  then  vi»ible? 
The  moon  was  eclipsed  at  Greenwich,  December  26th,  1833,  at  9h.  d(K 
P.M. ;  to  what  places  was  it  then  visible?  The  moon  was  eclipsed  at  Paris, 
December  16th,  1834,  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.;  to  what  places  was  it  then  visible  ? 

Frob.  XXIII. — Anyplace  in  the  north  frigid  zone  being  given, 
to  find  how  long  the  sun  shines  there  tmthoyt  setting,  and  how 
long  he  is  totauy  absent. 

EuLB. — Subtract  the  latitude  of  the  plaoe  ft'om  90**;  the 
remainder  is  the  sun's  declination  N.  when  the  longest  day 
begins  and  ends,  or  his  declination  S.  when  the  longest  night 
begins  and  ends.  Observe  what  degree  in  the  ecliptic  on  each 
ride  of  80*^  IT ,  and  on  each  side  of  80"*  f  ,  agrees  with  the  de- 
clinations, and  find  the  days  corresponding  to  them  on  the 
horizon.  The  days  answering  to  the  sun's  place  west  of  80** 
n,  and  west  of  30**  f ,  will  be,  the  former  the  commencement 
of  the  longest  day,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  longest  night ; 
and  the  days  agreeing  with  the  sun's  place  east  of  30''  U , 
and  east  of  80*  f  ,  will  give,  the  former  the  end  of  the  longest 
day,  and  the  latter  the  end  of  the  longest  night. 

Ex.— What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  day  and  night  at  the  North 
Cape  in  Lapland  and  the  northern  point  of  Nova  Zembia  f  Captain  Parry 
wintered  on  Melville  Island,  in  75°  N.  lat. :  how  long  was  he  involved  in 
darkness? — Ans.  The  longest  day  begins  May  15th,  ends  July  29th; 
the  longest  night  begins  November  17  tb,  ends  January  26th;  the  longest 
day  begins  April  26th,  ends  August  19th ;  the  longest  night  begins  October 
28th,  ends  February  14th;— from  November  8d  to  F^broArs  %C&^ 
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What  are  fhe  leugths  of  tbe  longest  daj  and  longest  night  at  Forj  ml 
Hecla  Stndt,  Fair  foreland  In  Spitshergen,  Cape  Monater  in  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  North-east  Cape  in  Siberia,  Icy  Cape,  Croker  Baj,  Fort  Bowen,  Di*> 
oorery  Island? 

Pbob.  XKIY.—Tofind  the  afOaeci*  of  a  place. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitade  of  the  place  giTen; — at  the  co^ 
responding  latitade  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  equator  of  tiie 
same  meridian  are  the  antGOCi. 

Ex«— Who  are  the  antosd  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barea, — of  Qnebe^rHif 
Oporto?— Ana.  The  people  of  Cape  Colony;— tbe  Patagonians;— Tbs  te- 
habitants  of  Gough*s  Isle. 

Who  are  the  antoed  of  St  Helena,  Cape  Desolation,  Greenland,  Fortoat 
Land,  Valdlvia,  Bipen  in  I>enmark,  Alexandria,  Niphon,  Tasmania? 

Fbob.  XXV. — To  find  the  periceci  fofa  place. 

Rule. — Bring  the  given  place  to  the  meridian,  and  obserre 
the  decree  above  it ;  set  the  index  to  xn.  noon,  and  turn  tbe 
globe  till  the  index  points  to  xii.  midnight : — nnder  the  same 
degree  of  the  meridian  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator  as  the 
given  place,  are  the  perioeci  of  that  place. 

Ex.  —  Who  are  the  periced  of  the  i>eopIe  of  Peterslrarg,  CashmenL 
Mooltan,  Mexico?— Ana.  The  inhabitants  of  Montagn  Island?— Paso  del 
Norte  in  Mexico ; — Arisi>&  in  Mexico ;— Kimedy  in  Hindostan,  nearly. 

Who  are  the  peri(Bci  of  Amsterdam,  Quito,  St  John's  in  Newfoondlao^ 
St  Domingo,  Barbadoes,  Palawan,  London  ? 

Frob.  XXVI. — To  find  the  antipodesX  of  a  place. 

Rule. — Bring  the  given  place  to  the  meridian,  and  obserre 
its  latitude ;  set  the  index  to  xn.  noon,  and  tnm  the  elobe  till 
the  index  points  to  xn.  midnight : — ^under  the  same  degree  of 
latitude  as  the  place  given,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlM 
equator,  will  be  found  the  antipodes. 

Ex.— Who  are  the  antipodes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bantam,  Botany  Bay, 
island  of  Borneo,  Cape  Horn?— Ans.  The  people  of  Tni\Ja  in  New  Granada; 
—the  Azores,  nearly ; — Brazil  and  Ecuador ; — Kirensk  in  Siberia,  nearly. 

Who  are  the  antipodes  of  Qniana,  Cambodia,  Santa  Fh  in  La  Plata, 
Corea,  island  of  Hainan,  island  of  Kiusiu  ? 


*  The  antceci  are  those  who  live  nnder  the  same  meridian,  and  have  ths 
same  latitade,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator ;  they  have  noon  at  the 
same  time,  but  their  summer  and  winter  at  opposite  periods  of  the  year. 

t  The  perioeci  live  nnder  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  but  differ  180*  ia 
longitude;  consequently,  they  have  their  summer  and  winter  at  the  asms 
times,  but  their  day  and  night  at  opposite  Umes. 

t  Antipodes  have  the  same  latitude  on  opposite  sides  of  the  eqnator,  and 
differ  ISCr  in  longitude;  consequently,  they  have  their  day  and  ^ht^  their 
summer  and  winter,  at  opposite  times. 
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THE  CELESTIAL  GLOBE. 


The  Celestial  Globe  is  a  representation  of  the  heavens,  on  which 
are  traced  the  circles  necessary  for  finding  the  position  of  the 
stars.  It  is  suspended  in  a  brass  meridian  supported  on  a 
-wooden  horizon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Terrestrial  Globe. 

The  two  points  in  which  the  equinoctial  intersects  ttie  eclip- 
tic are  called  the  Equinoctial  Points.  The  first  point  of  Aries, 
or  that  at  which  the  sun  appears  to  cross  the  equinoctial  to- 
wards the  north,  is  the  Yemal  equinoctial  point;  the  first 
point  of  Libra,  at  which  the  sun  appears  to  recross  the  equi- 
noctial towards  the  south,  is  the  autumnal  equinoctial  pomt. 
When  the  sun  is  in  either  of  these  two  points,  the  day  and 
night  are  equal  on  every  part  of  the  earth.* 

The  first  point  of  Cancer  and  the  first  point  of  Capricorn 
are  called  thjp  Solstitial  Points.  When  the  sun  is  in  Ihe  first 
point  of  Cancer,  it  is  the  summer  solstice,  and  we  have  our 
longest  day ;  when  he  is  in  the  first  point  of  Capricorn,  it  is  the 
•winter  solstice,  and  we  have  our  shortest  day.f 

The  right  ascension  of  a  star  is  the  distance,  measured  east- 
ward upon  the  equinoctial,  from  the  first  point  of  Aries  to  the 
point  where  a  great  circle  drawn  through  the  star,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  equinoctial,  intersects  it. 

The  latitude  of  a  star  is  the  distance  between  the  star  and  the 
ecliptic,  measured  upon  a  great  circle  drawn  through  the  star, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic;  the  longitude  is  the  distance 
between  the  first  point  of  Anes  and  the  point  where  the  circle 
cuts  the  ecliptic.  Longitude,  latitude,  and  declination,^  are 
expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  and  right  ascension  in 
hours,  minutes,  etc.  The  sun  has  no  latitude,  as  he  is  always 
in  the  ecliptic. 

The  si^ns  and  degrees  are  usually  marked  on  one  side  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  the  days  of  the  month  on  the  other. 

A  Constellation  is  an  assemblage  of  stars  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  some  animal  or  object  to  which  the  outline  of  the 
whole  is  supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance, — as  the  Bear,  the 
Dragon,  Orion,  Bootes,  the  Crown,  etc. 

The  Zodiac  is  an  imaginary  belt  around  the  heavens,  about 
1 6  degrees  broad,  in  whidi  all  the  larger  planets  move.  Through 
the  middle  of  this  belt  runs  the  echptic,  or  the  apparent  path 
of  the  sun. 


*  The  vernal  equinox  happens  on  the  20th  or  21st  of  March ;  tlie  an- 
tnmnal  equinox  on  the  23d  of  September. 

t  The  summer  solstice  happens  on  the  2lBt  or  22d  of  June ;  the  winter 
solstice  on  the  21st  or  22d  of  December. 

X  The  declination  of  a  star  Is  its  distance  nortih  oi  aou\2iot\^%«n^a&aLQtiCaN.« 
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PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED  BY  THE  CELESTIAL 

GLOBE. 

Pbob.  I. — To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  tkr. 

Bulb.— Bring  the  oole  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  seniUu  inwhick 
fix  the  quadrant,  and  lay  it  over  the  ^i^en  star :— the  number 
of  degrees  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  star  shows  the  latituda; 
the  nomber  of  degrees  between  the  edge  of  the  qoadnnt  and 
the  first  point  of  Aries  indicates  the  longitade. 

Ex.— What  are  the  latitode  and  longitude  of  Proeyon  in  CaidB  Uiaer,d 
Birias  In  Ganis  Major,  and  of  Aretnms  In  BoStesr— Ana.  Lat.  18*  8i,nl 
long.  114° ;— Lat.  40*  S.,  and  long.  101* :— Lat.  80^*  N.,  and  long.  SOI*. 

What  are  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Aldebaran,  Bellatriz,  VeaA, 
Dnbhe,  Alpheccn,  Altalr,  Markab,  Fomalhaat,  Antarea,  Caiiopu%  Big^ 
Kaa  Alhagui,  and  Achemarf 

Pbob.  II. — To  find  a  itar'B  place  in  (he  heavens,  its  latUnde 

and  longitude  being  given. 

Rule. — Set  the  globe  and  qnadrant  as  in  the*  last  problBm; 
then  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  on  toe  grren 
longitude  in  the  ecliptic, — and  the  star  will  be  fbiind  under  the 
given  latitude. 

Ex.— What  atar  ia  that  whose  longitude  is  86*,  and  wboae  latitude  ii 
16*  8.  f  What  star  is  that  whose  lon^tude  is  297*.  and  whose  latitude  i» 
80*  N.r— Ans.  Betelgeuz  in  Orion;— and  Altalrin  Aquila. 

What  are  the  stars  whose  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  83*  N.  tad 
long.  64* ;  22^*  N.  and  long.  79* ;  60*  M.  and  long.  884* ;  28*  N .  and  long;  4Xfi 
86*  N.  and  long.  260* :  4*  S.  and  long.  247*;  VT  S.  and  long.  2U*:  2*  8.sn4 
long.  201* ;  60^8.  and  long.  841*  ? 

Pbob.  III. — To  find  the  declination  of  the  eun  or  a  itar. 

Rule. — Bring  the  sun's  place,  or  the  star,  to  the  meridian; 
observe  its  distance  N.  or  S.  from  the  equinoctiid, — and  the 
distance  will  be  the  declination. 

Ex.— What  is  the  declination  of  the  sun  on  the  11th  April  f  What  if 
the  declination  of  Cantor  in  Gemini,  and  of  Regulua  in  Leof— Aaa 
Declination  SJ*  N. ;— 82J*  N. ;— and  18*  N. 

What  is  the  declination  of  the  sun  on  the  let  and  16th  of  each  month, 
flrom  July  Ist  to  January  let?  What  la  the  declination  of  each  of  tbi 
stars  menUoned  in  Pbob.  I.? 

Pbob.  IY. — To  find  the  right  ascension  of  the  «im,  or  any  star. 

Rule. — Bring  the  sun's  place,  or  the  star,  to  the  meridian  ;— 
the  degree  of  the  equinoctial,  cut  by  the  meridian,  shows  the 
right  ascension. 

Ex. — What  is  the  sun's  right  ascension  on  thei-th  Jul j  and  the  ISfii 
October?  What  U  the  right  aacension  of  «  Lyrn,  ol  Aldebaran  in  Tanmi^ 
and  of  Rigol  in  Orion's  Foot  f— Ana.  Right  ascension  6h.  66^ ; — 18h.  19';— 
I8h.  81' ;— 4h.  26^  ;-6h.  er, 

Wliat  is  the  right  ascnnsion  of  the  sun  on  the  1st,  10th,  and  20th  of  eaeh 
month  of  the  yeart  What  \a  liv«  t\%\\\.  «.w:fi.TA\»Tv  of  each  of  the  ttais 
mentioned  in  Pbob.  I.t 
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Pbob.  V. — The  right  dsoenaion  and  decUruxUon  of  anv  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  being  given,  to  find  its  place  on  the  globe. 

Rule. — Bring  the  given  degree  of  right  ascension  to  the 
brass  meridian, — ^and  under  the  given  degree  of  declination  on 
the  brass  meridian  is  the  place  of  the  body. 

Ex.— -What  star  has  18h.  42^  right  ascendon  and  60*  8^  declination  N.?— 
Ana.  9  Ursae  Majoris. 

What  stars  have  Oh.  V  R.  A.  and  ZS"  18'  dee.  N. ;— 5h.  T  R.  A.  and 
8°  23'  dec.  S. ;— 6h.  39^  R.  A.  and  IS"  81'  dec.  8. ;— lOh.  (/  R.  A.  and  12^  41' 
dec  N. ;— 14h.  9^  R.  A.  and  19°  67'  dec.  N. ;— 16h.  20^  R.  A.  and  26**  6'  dec.  S  f 

Feob.  VI. — The  latitude  of  a  place,  the  day  find  hour  being  given, 
to  repreaeTit  the  face  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  point  out  aU  the 
consteUationa  and  remarkable  stare  then  visible. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  bring 
the  sun's  place  for  the  given  day  to  the  meridian ;  set  the  index 
to  zu.y  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  given 
hour.  In  this  position  the  globe  will  represent  the  face  of  the 
heavens. 

Ex. — Represent  the  fiEu^e  of  the  heavens  as  it  will  appear  at  London  for 
2  and  3  in  the  morning  on  the  18th  January ;  for  8  and  11  evening  on  the 
12th  March. 

Represent  the  &ee  of  the  heavens  for  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month 
of  the  year,  and  for  each  hoar  from  9  p.m.  to  3  a.m.,  as  it  will  appear  at 
£dinburgh,  Paris,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Paramatta,  and  Calcutta. 

Pros.  VII. — To  find  the  time  when  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
rises,  sets,  or  comes  to  the  meridian,  on  a  particular  day,  at 
a  given  place. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  bring 
the  sun's  place  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  xn. ;  then 
turn  the  globe  till  the  given  star  comes  to  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  horizon, — ^the  index  will  show  the  time  of  rising ;  carry  it 
to  the  western  edge, — ^the  index  will  show  the  time  of  setting ; 
then  bring  it  to  the  meridian, — and  the  index  shows  the  time 
of  its  culmination  or  southing.* 

Ex. — At  what  time  does  Regulus,  in  Leo,  rise,  set,  and  culminate  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  of  February?  At  what  time  does  Alphecca,  in 
Corona  Borealls,  rise,  set,  and  culminate  at  Madrid,  on  the  7th  of  May?— 
Ana.  Rises  6h.  26'  A.,  souths  Oh.  46'  M.,  and  sets  Sh.  (^  M. ;— rises  4h.  GOT  A., 
souths  Oh.  36'  M.,  and  sets  8h.  20'  M. 

At  what  time  does  each  of  the  stars  mentioned  In  Pbob.  I.  rise,  cnlroin- 
ate,  and  set,  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month  of  the  year,  at  the  places 
mentioned  in  tiie  last  Problem? 


*  In  turning  round  the  globe  it  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  stars 
do  not  descend  below  the  horizon,  while  others  in  the  opposite  pofait  of  the 
heavens  continue  always  below  it.   The  former  never  set  at  the  given  place 
Ibr  which  the  globe  is  rectified,  and  are  called  dreumpolar  tUn%  \  \2Gk&\»it.\ftst 
never  rise  at  the  given  place. 


be  tin  the  index  pofaits 

.      "  to 
TTfiyM  m  tlie  dgy  icquucd. 

0» -mirnt  imf  irjm  A^&fdca  one  i»  &e  ■rrtiiiB  «t  7.  a  10^  W^.» 
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«ioB  oaJ  denxMskm^  axaits  dtmrmd  are,  ai  amy  gmnjailaee, 

BcuE.— Rectify  the  globe  for  the  lathnde  of  the  plju»,  and 
hrinz  the  (sxTea  star  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon ; — tba 
nnnuber  o^  degrees  between  the  eastern  pcnnt  of  the  horiioo 
snd  the  star  will  be  its  rising  amplitnde,  and  the  degree  of 
the  eqvinoctial  cot  by  the  horizon  will  be  the  oblique  ascen- 
sion :  set  the  boor  cirde  to  m^  and  torn  the  globe  west- 
ward till  the  giren  star  comes  to  the  western  edg^  of  tfaa 
horizon. — the  boors  passed  orer  on  the  boor  circle  will  be  the 
star's  diomal  arc,  or  the  time  of  its  ocmtinnanoe  abore  the 
horizon.  The  setting  amplitude  is  the  number  of  degrees 
between  the  western  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  star,  and 
the  oblique  descension  is  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  in- 
tercepted by  the  horizon,  reckoning  from  the  first  point  of 
Aries. 

Ex^— Required  the  amplitnde,  the  oblique  aaeenrion  and  deseenaloiL 
and  the  diamal  are  of  RigeU  at  Edinburgh  ?— Ana.  16*  R,  amplitude  it 
ritfng;  15*  W.  at  setting;  obliqne  aacension  88}*,  deaeenslon  64*.  and 
iU  diamal  are  lOh.  2Xy. 

Required  the  amplitade,  the  obliqne  ascension  and  deseendon,  and  Oi 
diurnal  arc  of  Aldebaran,  Capella,  Rigel,  Sirins,  Begolua,  AretonuL  and 
Vega,  at  London,  PariSy  Vienna,  Constantinople,  and  Moaoow. 

Paob.  X. — To  find  the  dUitude  and  azimuth  of  the  mm  or  a  dm 

at  any  ffiven  place  and  time: 

KuLR. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place; 
bring  the  Bun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  and  xn.  on  the  boor 
circle  to  the  brass  meridian;  and  fix  the  quadrant  in  the 
senith ;  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  given  hour  comes  to  the 
nioridian,  and  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  on  the 
star; — the  degree  of  the  quadrant  over  the  star  will  shoirilf 
Altitude,  and  the  number  of  degrees  counted  upon  the  horisoa, 
fW>m  its  intersection  by  the  quadrant  to  the  north  or  mmA 
point,  will  be  its  azimum. 

Rz.— At  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  August,  at  lOh.  p.  m^  what  an  the  •HI' 
tudtt  and  aalmuth  of  Mlraoh,  Almaach,  and   Altair? — Awm  jj^^  g^*  ^ 
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69"  from  N.  towards  E.;— alt.  28^*,  az.  66|*  from  N.  towards  Ej— «lt 
42*,  az.  12J'*  from  S.  towards  E.  -  ^ 

At  Edinburgh,  on  the  Slst  Decemher,  at  9h.  and  llh.  p.  u^  what  are 
the  altitude  and  asimuth  of  Capella,  Dubhe,  RegnlnSi  Alioth|  Gastoi^ 
Frocyon,  Bellatrix,  Sirius,  Menkar,  Algenih^  Mirach,  Algol,  She^, 
Alderamin,  Arided,  and  a  LyrsB? 

At  London,  on  the  Ist  March,  at  midnight,  what  are  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  of  Kochah,  Arided, »  Lyre,  Albireo,  Alphecca,  Ras  Alhagu% 
Yed,  Arctums,  Benetnach,  Spica  Yirginis,  Regalas,  Cor  Hydrn,  Siriai\ 
Castor,  Pollox,  Betelgeoz,  Frocyon,  Capella,  Aldeburan,  the  Pleiades^ 
Algol,  Almaach,  Bhedir? 

Fbob.  XI. — To  find  what  stars  are  risiruff  setting^  or  etdminatinff 

at  any  given  time  anajolace, 

EuLB. — Rectify  the  ^lobe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place; 
bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  brass  meridian, 
and  set  the  hour  circle  to  zn. ;  then  torn  the  globe  eastward 
or  westward,  according  as  the  time  is  before  or  after  noon, 
till  the  given  hour  comes  to  the  meridian : — tiien  all  Ibe  stars 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  horizon  will  be  rising ;  those  nnder 
the  brass  meridian  culminating ;  and  those  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  horizon  setting ;  all  aboTe  the  horizon  will  be  yisibfo, 
all  under  it  invisible. 

Ex.— At  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  August,  at  11  o'clodc  A.,  what  btara 
are  rising,  what  culminating,  and  what  setting  P—Ans.  Rising,  Piscis 
Australis,  i  2,  ti  Geti,  c  Tauri,  »  Auriga.  Culminating,  «  Ursae  Mi^orifl^ 
15  and  17  Anseris  et  Yulpeculee;  ^  Antinol.  Setting,  Yindemiatriz 
Yirginis,  Zuben  ha  Krabi,  «,  S,  and  $  Librae;  a,yl,y2,%  Sagittarii. 
'  What  stars,  are  rising,  culminating,  and  settmg  at  Edinburgh,  Rome, 
Cairo,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sydney,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  on  the  20th  of 
each  of  the  months  of  the  year,  at  lOh.  A.  and  2h.  M. 

PsoB.  XII. — To  find  the  distance  of  one  star  from  another  in 

degrees. 

Hole. — ^Lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  two  stars, 
the  division  marked  0°  being  placed  on  one  of  them ; — then  the 
degree  which  falls  upon  the  other  shows  the  number  of  de- 
grees between  them,  or  their  apparent  angular  distance  as 
seen  from  the  earth. 

Ex.— Required  the  distance  of  Rigel  from  Antares,  Yega,  and  Splca 
Yirginis.— Ans.  167" ;  145J':  and  119". 

Required  the  distance  of  Canopus  fh>m  Algenik  Polaris,  Aldebaran, 
Rigel,  and  Procyon,  and  also  their  distances  firom  each  other. 

Pbob.  XIII. — The  latitude  of  a  place^  the  altitude  of  a  star^ 
and  the  day  of  the  month  being  given^  to  find  the  hour  of  the 
night. 

Rule. — ^Bectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude ;  bring  the  sun's 

Slace  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  zn. ;  nx  the  qua- 
rant  in  the  zenith ;  then  move  the  globe  and  quadrant  till 
the  star  comes  under  the  quadrant  at  the  given  altltOLdfti — ^«sA 
the  index  will  show  the  hour  required. 
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Ez^At  EdintmnlifOa  tte  ISth  DeoMber,  wImb  tte  allltaie  tf  Ali»> 
bann  is  46*,  wh*t  U  the  hour  of  tte  night?    When,  at  the  Maw  jkm, 


the  sltltode  of  Capella,  in  Anriffk  It  10*  on  Ibe  90th  of  Jaaaary,  vket 
are  the  hoara  of  the  nighif— AMk  th.  lA' P.  K,  and  €h.4ft'A.H.;-4flLaai 
lOh.  ay  P.M. 

At  EdinbuixK  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  Jona^  wImb  the  aUitaie  «f 
Alpbeeoa  U60*.«  Lym  41*.  AMeraaiia  46!'tand  Arided  45*,  whaleiethi 
hoon  of  the  night?  At  Paris,  on  the  lat  of  October  and  Ifith  of  II uiiirtg, 
when  the  altitude  of  Markab  U  4S*,  Altair  40*.  Almaaek  dS*,  the  FWate 
Sr,  and  Aldebaranar.whatare  thehottfaoftbe  ni|{htr  AtCakntlm« 
the  1st  Janoarr  and  let  Febmarj,  when  the  altitade  ef  Menkar  li  Mf* 
RIgel  45*.  BeteJgeaz  Vf,  Proejon  48%  and  WUkmOir,  what  an  tha  hsas 
of  the  night? 

Pbob.  XlY.^TTis  year  and  day  heing  ghtn^  to  find  Aejk» 

0fapkmtL 

Rule. — Find  the  ran's  place  for  the  giren  day,  and  Wag 
it  to  the  brass  meri^an ;  set  the  faidex  to  xn. ;  tlieD  iiiid  ia 
the  Naatical  Almanac,  or  in  the  New  E^nburgfa  Alimmai^,  tbo 
time  when  the  planet  passes  the  meridian  on  the  nren  daf, 
and  torn  the  ^he  till  the  index  points  to  the  oonr  tfan 
found,  find  in  the  Almanac  the  decimation  of  tiie  planet  ftr 
the  same  day, — and  nnder  the  deerees  of  dec.linatioo  oo  tht 
brass  meridian  is  the  place  €i  the  planet 

Exw— What  weie  the  places  of  Yenns  and  Jnplter  on  the  1st  of  AagMl 
18S0  ?— Ana.  Yenns  was  in  the  constellation  Libra,  her  B.  A.  being  lib.  HiTi 
and  her  dedination  8*  iST  N.:  Jnpiier  was  hi  the  ooaateUatkm  LUn,  his 
B.  A.  being  lib.  82",  and  his  declination  4*  10^  N. 

What  were  the  places  of  Yenns  on  the  19th  December  18B0^  IflSl,  sal 
1862?  What  were  the  places  of  the  moon  on  the  86th  Mardi  18Bf^  tSS^ 
and  1852?  Find  the  places  d  the  moon  and  of  each  of  the  planets  arttl 
1st  and  26th  of  each  month  of  the  yean  188B;  1886;  1868^  and  ISIOi 
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MATHEMATICAL  GEOGBAPHT 


AMD 


ASTEONOMY. 


AsTROiroMT  is  the  sdence  of  the  heavenlj  boffiet— tiiat  U, 
the  San,  Moon,  Earth,  and  Stan.  It  treats  of  their  formi, 
magnitudes,  distances,  relative  situations,  real  andappannt 
motions,  and  actions  on  each  other. 

Mathematical  Geoorapht  treats  of  the  form  and  magni- 
tude of  the  Earth,  of  the  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn  on  its 
surface  to  define  the  positions  of  places,  and  of  the  rektiTS 
positions  of  its  different  parts  in  respect  to  the  heaTenl^ 
bodies,  especially  the  Sun. 


CHAPTEB  L 

THB  SFHEBE  OF  THE  EEATEHB. 

The  surface  of  the  sky  or  heavens  appears  to  us  as  a  ooncate 
or  hollow  sphere;  and  it  is  convenient  to  regard  it  as  snch« 
and  to  imagine  various  lines  drawn  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of 
defining  with  precision  the  positions  of  objects. 

The  whole  neavens  appear  to  be  in  continual  motion  firom 
east  to  west,  carrying  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  along  with 
them,  and  completing  one  revolution  in  about  24  bonrs— or, 
more  correctly,  Vn  2Mio\m»,  b^  iimwjiXfi*,  VQi^  feoonds. 
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Bat  this  is  only  an  apparent  motion— caused  by  tlie  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  in  tiie  same 
time. 

We  know  that  we  may  be  in  motion  without  peiceiying  it, 
as  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  canal  boat  movine  gently,  we 
may  be  carried  a  long  way  without  knowing  that  we  have 
moved  at  all.  We  do  not  perceive  motion  when  it  is  uniform, 
and  when  the  bodies  around  us  are  moving  at  the  same  rate, 
80  that  we  retain  the  same  relative  position  to  them.  Wo 
know  also  that  our  motion  ma^  cause  other  bodies  to  appear 
to  move  which  are  really  standmg  still,  as  when  in  a  railway 
carriage  we  see  the  trees,  hedges,  and  banks  appear  to  flit 
rapidly  past  us,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  m  which  we 
are  moving.  The  apparent  revolution  of  the  whole  heavens 
round  the  earth  may  thus  be  explained  by  the  euth's  rota- 
tion on  its  axis. 

When  the  stars  are  observed,  they  all  seem  to  move  to- 

g ether  from  the  east  side  of  the  horizon  towards  ibe  west, 
ome  rise  very  far  south,  ascend  but  a  little  way  above  the 
horizon,  and  set  far  south  on  the  west  side  of  me  horizon: 
some  rise  in  the  east,  ascend  very  high  in  the  sky,  and  after 
describing  a  large  curve  in  the  heavens,  set  in  the  west: 
others  rise  and  set  north  of  due  east  and  west :  others  do  not 
set  at  all,  but  describe  complete  circles  above  the  horizon 
round  one  point:  others  describe  smaller  and  smaller  circles 
round  that  point ;  and  the  stars  very  near  that  point  appear, 
to  judge  by  the  naked  eye,  not  to  move  at  alL 

That  point  is  the  Nobth  Pole  of  the  Heavens.  There  is 
a  similar  point  opposite  to  it  in  the  southern  regions  of  the 
sky.  These  two  points  are  the  extremities  of  the  imaginary 
line  or  axis,  about  which  the  heavens  appear  to  turn  or  rotate 
daily.  They  are  vertical  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
horizon  at  its  equator.  And  at  any  place  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  pole  of  the  heavens,  visible  there,  always  appears  in 
the  same  position  in  relation  to  fixed  objects  at  that  place, 
while  every  other  point  in  the  sky  is  continually  changing  its 
position  in  relation  to  them. 

The  poles  of  the  heavens  may  also  be  defined  as  the  points 
where  tne  earth's  axis  produced  would  meet  the  sky. 

There  is  a  pretty  bright  star  very  near  the  north  pole  of 
the  heavens,  called  llie  North  Polab  Star,  which  may  be 
easily  found  out. 

The  ancients  had  the  starry  heavens  mapped  out  into  con- 
stellations, each  consisting  of  a  collection  of  neighbouring 
stars,  separated  firom  the  others  by  an  imaginary  line,  and 
bearing  a  name,  expressive  of  some  figure  which  the  leading 
stars  in  the  constellation  were  supposed  to  resemble. 

The  stars  in  each  constellation  are  named  Vy  \)aa\^\XKt^  ^A 
the  Greek  alphabet, — the  brightest  being  tctm^  «.  V^^^\ 
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the  uext  brightest  ^  (heta),  and  so  on.  When  there  are  man 
stars  in  a  consteUation  than  there  are  Gtreek  letters,  the  otfaoni 
are  denoted  by  nambers.  The  leading  stars  in  each  oonstel- 
latiou  have  usually  some  name  applied  to  each,  as  DnUie, 
Capella,  Vega,  ArctnmSf  Aldebaran. 

At  the  left  side  of  Diagram  3  below,  may  be  obserred  a 
cluster  of  stars  disposed  within  the  figure  of  a  small  hour,  and 

Di«gram8. 


separated  by  a  line  from  the  adjoining  stars.  The  stars  ..».-. 
that  line  form  a  constellation,  termed  Ubsa  Minob,  or  tii* 
Little  Bear.  In  the  same  diagram  are  seen  parts  of  other  oob- 
stellations— the  Great  Bear  (Ursa  Major);  the  DaiiKff 
(Draco),  the  hand  of  Bootes,  and  the  feet  of  Cephkcb. 
The  north  pole-star  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  fwnrtffP*' 
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tion  of  the  Idttle  Bear,  at  the  tip  of  its  taiL  It  is  marked  P  S 
in  the  diagram.  It  is  easily  foimd  out  hy  means  of  the  well 
known  seven  bright  stars  commonly  called  the  Bear^  the 
J^Umgh,  Charles'' 8  Wain,  These  stars  are  represented  in  diagram 
8,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side.  If,  when  these  stars 
mre  in  any  position,  a  line  be  imagined  through  the  two  (6 
and  a)  farthest  from  the  tail,  and  be  produced  in  a  direction 
from  the  limbs  of  the  animal,  that  line  will  pass  close  to  the 
north  polar  star.  These  two  stars  are  hence  called  *'the 
Pointers." 

These  seven  stars  do  not  set  in  Great  Britain.  They  are 
seen  at  one  time  between  the  pole-star  and  the  horizon;  at  other 
times,  higher  in  the  sky,  east  or  west  of  the  pole-star;  at 
other  times,  over  head,  nearly  in  the  zenith. 

If  the  direction  of  north  be  known,  the  pole-star  may  easily 
be  found.  Looking  north,  in  Britain,  it  will  be  seen  a  little 
higher  than  halfway  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith. 
The  height  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  is  always  the  same 
number  of  degrees,  etc.,  as  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

By  imaginary  lines  drawn  with  reference  to  the  poles,  the 
heavens  are  mapped  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  surface  of 
tiie  earth.  Let  Diag.  2,  page  13,  now  be  taken  to  represent 
a  hemisphere  of  the  heavens,  the  earth  being  shown  by  the 
black  circle  in  the  middle.  N  is  the  north  pole  of  the 
heavens ;  S  the  south  pole :  the  poles  of  the  earth  are  where 
the  line  N  S  meets  the  black  central  circle. 

A  circle  round  the  heavens  'equidistant  from  both  poles  is 
called  the  Equinoctial.  One  half  of  this  circle  is  repesented 
by  the  line  £  Q  in  the  figure.  It  is  called  *'  eqmnoctial," 
from  the  Latin,  cequtLS^  eqiud,  7U}X^  night,  because  .when  the  ^ 
sun  crosses  this  line  in  his  apparent  annual  course  round  the 
heavens — which  he  idoes  on  March  20  and  September  22 — 
there  is  equal  day  and  night  all  over  the  world.  The  equi- 
noctial is  the  line  which  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator 
would  make  round  the  sky,  if  we  imagine  that  plane  pro- 
duced so  as  to  cut  the  sky. 

Small  circles  roond  the  heavens  parallel  to  the  equinoctial 
are  called  Parallels  of  Declination.  See  in  Diag.  2,  page  13, 
zh,  h  Of  north  of  the  equinoctial,  q  15,  a  h,  mn^  etc.,  south 
of  it 

Great  circles  passing  through  both  poles  of  the  heavens,  as 
all  the  lines  from  N  to  S  in  Diag  2,  are  called  Hour  Circles, 
and  sometimes  Celestial  Meridians. 

Observations  of  the  sun  have  shown  that  he  appears  to 
move  round  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens  in  a  year.  This 
fpresLt  circle  is  called  the  EcLipna  It  is  represented  by  the 
line  a  o  in  Diag.  2. 

The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  makes  an  angle  of  23^^  wvt\v  <kN.<^ 
plane  of  the  equinoctial ;  so  that  t\ie  iaiV)aft%\.  Tiot^  '^^xssX.  ^1 
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the  ecliptio  is  only  66}*,  while  the  farthest  aoath  pofait  Is 
113}°  from  the  north  pole  of  the  heayens. 

The  Bon  is  in  the  north  or  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic  on 
June  21,  and  is  then  yertical  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Ho 
is  in  the  south  or  lowest  point  on  Deceniber  21,  and  is  then 
yertical  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  When  he  crosses  the 
equinoctial  he  is  yertical  at  the  equator. 

The  north  part  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the  snn  is  hi  June,  is 
in  that  part  of  the  heavens  a  little  south  of  a  brip^ht  star  called 
Catella,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Bear,  but  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  north  pole. 

The  distance  of  a  heavenly  t)ody  north  or  south  from  the 
equinoctial  is  called  its  Declixation,  north  or  south,  and  is 
usually  marked  D.  N.  or  D.  S.  Thus,  we  say  that  the  son's 
declination  north  on  the  21st  of  June  is  23)%  or  that  he  is  in 
D.  N.  23i%  Declination  in  the  heavens  corresponds  to  latitude 
on  the  earth. 

The  distance  of  a  heavenly*  body  east  from  an  hour  circle 
called  the  first  hour  circle,  is  termed  its  Right  Ascbhsiov. 
This  resembles  longitude  on  the  earth,  but  is  not  reckoned 
east  and  west,  being  counted  east  all  the  way  round  from  (f 
to  360%  The  first  hour  circle  is  that  which  passes  throogli 
the  point  where  the  sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  in  spring 
(March  20),  called  the  first  point  of  Aries,  or  the  spring 
equinox. 

In  Diag.  2,  page  13,  if  £  Q  be  the  equinoctial,  and  aoihe 
ecliptic,  the  point  where  they  cross,  m  the  centre  of  the 
figure,  is  the  equinox  or  first  p<nnt  of  Aries;  and  the  hoar 
circle  passing  through  that  point,  represented  by  the  straight 
line  from  N  to  S,  is  the  first  hour  circle.  The  degrees  of 
right  ascension  are  seen  marked  in  degrees  and  hours  alter- 
nately above  the  line  representing  the  equinoctial,  at  every 
15  degrees. 

As  there  are  360  degrees,  and  one  revolution  of  the  sphere 
is  completed  in  24  hours,  each  point  in  the  heavens  must 
move  15  degrees  west  in  one  hour.  Hence  the  hour  circles 
are  sometimes  named  by  hours  instead  of  degrees.  The  same 
relation  prevails  as  to  time  and  degrees  of  longitude  on  earth 
—each  point  moves  15  decrees  east  in  one  hour. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  of  30"  each, 
called  Signs,  numbered  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  which 
is  the  first  of  these  signs.  A  belt  of  the  heavens,  extending 
a  few  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  Zodiac 
(from  the  Greek,  zodion^  the  figure  of  an  animal],  from  the 
constellations  there  being  mostly  figures  of  animals.  Hence, 
these  signs  are  often  called  sioks  of  thb  Zodiac.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  time 
of  the  sun  entering  into  each,  the  characters  used  for  eadi, 
And  one  or  two  other  paTt\<^\k\&\«\ — 
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Ab  the  san  enters  the  sign  Cancer  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  the 
tropic  at  which  he  is  then  vertical  is  called  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  as  he  then  retraces  his  course,  that  parallel 
(either  on  the  earth  or  the  heayens)  is  called  a  Tsofio,  from 
the  Greek,  trepo,  I  tnm.  The  tropic  of  Capbicobn  receives 
its  name  in  the  same  way. 

As  the  sun  appears  to  pause  or  stand  still  a  day  or  two 
before  turning,  the  time  is  termed  Solstice  (from  the  Latin, 
tol,  the  sun,  stOy  I  stand)— December  22,  the  winter  solstice ; 
June  21,  the  summer  solstice. 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  the  sun  appears  when  he 
is  north  of  the  equinoctial,  are  called  the  nortKeru  sig'as*,  ^^a^^VsL 

^*1 
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whichheiawhenBoatb  of  thee^oinoctial,  t1ie«ou</l^nt«^itf ;  tboie 
in  which  he  is  when  passing  in  a  northerly  direction  are  called 
tucending;  those  in  which  he  is  when  going  soath,  detcending. 

On  the  first  hour  circle,  23)**  from  the  north  pole,  90"  firoan 
eyery  part  of  the  ecliptic,  there  is  a  remarkable  point  called 
the  Pole  of  the  Eouftio.  This  point  is  in  the  c<»istel]ation 
Draco,  a  little  farther  firom  the  north  pole  than  the  ankle  U 
Cepheos  in  Diag.  3. 

The  north  pole  of  the  heavens  mores  so  as  to  describe  a 
ciicle  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  25,868  years.  The 
movement  thus  made  is  too  slight  to  be  apparent  in  a  life- 
time ;  but  in  the  course  of  ages  the  north  pole  will  be  &r  re- 
moved from  the  present  pole-star,  and  will  retom  to  it  again 
at  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  period. 

From  this  motion,  which  will  to  explained  afterwards,  the 
equinoctial  points  move  backwards  u^n  the  ecdiptic ;  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  were  orig^mally  named  from  con- 
stellations in  these  signs,  do  not  now  correspond  with  these 
constellations;  the  sign  Aries— meaning  the  first  30"  ficom 
the  spring  or  vernal  equinox — ^is  in  the  constellation  Pisces; 
the  sign  Taurus  in  the  constellation  Aries,  and  so  on. 

The  pupil  should  now  endeavour  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  positions  and  appearances  of  the  following  stars  and 
constellations: — 

The  brightest  star  in  the  Great  Bear,  one  of  the  pointen, 
marked  a  in  Diag.  3,  and  termed  Dubhb,  is  in  R.  A.  lOh.  53nLt 
or  about  163";  D.  N.  62"  37'. 

A  line  drawn  from  about  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear  through  the  pole-star,  and  produced  nearly  as  far  on  the 
other  side  of  that  star,  will  tenmnate  in  the  constellation  Cis- 
sioPEiA,  or  the  Lady  in  her  Chair.  The  prominent  stars  in  this 
constellation  are  five  in  number,  and  are  arrange  so  as  to  make 
a  fig^ure  somewhat  like  the  letter  W,  but  straggling,  and  with 
one  angle  of  the  W  shorter  than  the  other.  Cassiopeia  is  one 
of  the  constellations  in  the  Milky  Way.  The  first  hour  circle 
passes  through  Beta  of  Cassiopeia,  and  close  to  Delta  of  Ihe 
Great  Bear,  where  the  tail  joins  the  body. 

A  straight  line  from  the  pole-star,  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  the  pointers  and  the  pole-star,  ana  on  the  same  side  of 
that  hne  as  the  head  of  the  Bear,  passes  close  to  a  very  bright 
star,  Cateliaj  about  twice  as  far  from  the  pointers  as  the 
pole-star.  This  star  is  in  R.  A.  5h.  4m.,  or  about  76** :  D.  N. 
45"  49'.  This  is  the  brightest  and  most  northern  of  the  stars 
in  the  constellation  Auriga,  or  the  Charioteer.  The  principal 
stars  in  this  constellation,  along  with  one  of  Taurus,  form  an 
elongated  five-sided  figure,  stretching  from  north  to  south,  and 
very  well  marked. 

A  straight  line  from  the  nole-star,  in  the  direction  nearly 
oppOBite  to  the  line  passing  ny  Ca.^V^V^aA&  t^  aaoother  rery 
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briglit  star,  YsaA,  the  principal  star  in  the  constellation  Lyra. 
Vega  is  in  R.  A.  18h.  31m.,  or  about  277*;  D.  N.  38*  38'. 
Capella  and  Vega  are  almost  always  figible  in  Great  Britain. 
In  about  12,000  years,  the  north  pole  will  have  moved  half  of 
its  course  round  the  j)ole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  Ye^  the  bright- 
est star  near  the  point  it  will  then  occupy,  will  serve  for  a 
pole-star. 

A  straight  line  from  the  pole-star,  passing  near  the  star  in 
the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  and  twice  the  distance  of 
the  tail  &om  the  pole-star,  leads  to  Arotcbus,  a  very  bright 
star,  of  a  distinct  reddish  colour,  the  principal  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Bootes,  or  the  Huntsman.  Arcturus  is  in  R.  A.  1^ 
8m.,  or  about  212**;  and  D.  N.  20**  1'. 

On  the  first  hour  circle  south  of  Cassiopeia,  in  D.  N.  28**  12', 
is  AiiPHOKAT,  the  principal  star  in  the  constellation  Anobo- 
HEDA.  Alphorat,  along  with  three  pretty  bright  stars  of  the  con- 
stellation Peqasus,  forms  a  prominent  square  in  the  heavens. 

Aldebabak,  the  brightest  star  in  Taurus,  is  in  R.  A.  4h. 
26m.,  about  66**;  and  D.  N.  16**  lO'.  It  has  a  marked  ruddy 
colour.  The  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars  of  Taurus,  a  cluster  by 
themselves,  are  in  R.  A.  about  64**;  D.  N.  23**  30^.  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  brightest  stars  in  Gemini,  are  very  near  each 
other—in  R.  A.  about  l^h. ;  D.  N.  28**  (Pollux),  32*  (Castor). 

Regulus,  the  brightest  star  in  Leo,  is  in  K.  A.  9h.  59m., 
about  150** ;  D.  N.  12**  45'.  The  leadmg  stars  in  this  constella- 
tion form  a  figure  like  a  sickle,  of  wnich  Regulus  is  in  the 
handle.  This  great  constellation  is  nearly  due  south  of  the 
Great  Bear.  Spiga,  the  brightest  star  in  Yiboo,  is  in  R.  A. 
13h.  16m.,  or  about  199**;  D.S.  10**  19'. 

The  southern  constellations  of  interest  which  are  frequently 
visible  in  Great  Britain  are,  Obion,  Canis  Minob,  and  Canis 
Majob.  They  lie  due  south  of  Capella  and  Geioni,  and  are 
very  prominent  in  the  heavens  during  our  winter.  Orion 
forms  a  large  striking  four-sided  figure,  considerably  elongated 
from  north  to  south.  In  the  middle  are  three  stars,  lying  in  a 
south-east  and  north-west  direction,  usually  called  Obion's 
Belt.  Beteloeux,  the  brightest  star,  is  in  the  north-east 
ftngle  and  is  of  a  ruddy  colour.  Sibius,  in  the  constellation 
Canis  Majob,  the  Greater  Dog,  and  the  brightest  of  the  fixed 
stars,  is  south-east  from  Orion,  R.  A.  about  100**  j  D.  8. 16**  30'. 
The  Pleiades,  Aldcbaran,  Orion's  Belt,  and  Sinus,  are  nearly 
in  one  straight  line.  Pbocyon  (R.  A.  112**;  D.  N.  5**  37'),  a 
very  bright  star,  in  the  constellation  Canis  Minob,  or  the 
Lesser  Dog,  is  nearly  due  south  from  the  Twins  (Gemini),  and 
due  east  from  Betelgeux. 

The  MiLxr  Way,  a  whitish  belt  passing  round  the  heavens, 
runs  between  Procyon  and  Sirius,  then  north-west  between 
Gemini  and  Orion,  then  through  Auriga,  south-west  of  Ca.\R?&sw\ 
it  tiicn  passes  through  severu  minor  con«\A\\aX\<QnA^  vkA  ^:^a&- 
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niopeia,  and  toaih-weBt,  spUttang  into  two  divisionfl,  aoafli  of 
the  constellation  Ctohus  or  the  Bwan,  not  £u  from  Vega. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  hearens  Tisihle  at  any 
place,  the  celestial  sphere  may  he  divided  into  three  portions: 
— 1.  That  part  whicn  never  sets  at  the  i>laoe  (i.  e,  never  sinks 
below  the  norizon),  and  the  stars  in  which  are  always  visible 
on  clear  nights.  2.  That  part  which  is  only  occasionally 
visible,  being  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon 
of  the  place.  3.  That  part  which  is  always  below  the  hori- 
zon of  the  place,  and  therefore  can  never  oe  seen  from  that 
place. 

The  Celestial  MESiDiAir  of  any  place  on  earth  means  the 
Hour  Cibclb  which  passes  throaffh  the^  zenith  of  the  pkce. 
The  distance  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  along  that  circle 
will  be  90^ 

At  any  place,  the  height  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  above 
the  horizon  (called  ikt  elevation  of  the  pole)  is  always  exactly 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  In  other  words,  if  we 
measure  the  number  of  degrees,  etc.,  along  the  celestial  merid- 
ian of  a  place  from  the  horizon  to  the  pole,  we  find  that  there 
are  exactljr  as  many  as  there  are  in  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
The  N.  latitude  of  Ix>ndon  is  51**  SO^  -|-,  and  there  the  north 
pole  (or  north  polar  star  which  is  close  to  the  pole)  is  51°  SCT  4- 
above  the  horizon.  At  Edinburgh,  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
is  65'  67'  +,  for  that  city  is  m  N.  lat.  56'  67'  +. 

The  distance  in  degrees,  etc.,  of  the  zenith  of  a  place  from 
the  equinoctial  is  the  same  as  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  or 
latitude  of  the  place. 

The  distance  of  the  zenith  from  the  pole  (called  the  zenith 
dUtance  of  the  pole)  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  and  9(f ;  at  London,  38**  + ;  at  Edin- 
burgh, 34**  -f-*  ^^  ^his  IB  equal  also  to  the  elevation  of  the 
equinoctial  above  the  horizon  on  one  side,  or  its  depression 
below  the  horizon  on  the  other  side  of  the  heavens. 

Thus,  at  London,  the  terrestrial  latitude,  elevation  of  the 
pole,  and  zenith  distance  of  the  equinoctial,  are  each  51* 
BO'-I-.  The  zenith  distance  of  the  pole,  elevation  of  the 
equinoctial  above  the  horizon,  and  its  depression  below  the 
horizon,  are  each  38**  -|-. 

That  part  of  the  heavens,  which  lies  between  the  pole  and  a 
parallel  of  declination  the  same  distance  from  the  pole  as  its 
elevation  at  the  place,  never  seta.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars 
from  the  north  pole,  51*  30'  all  round,  can  always  be  seen 
on  a  clear  night.  A  parallel  61*  30'  from  the  pole  is  88*  30^ 
from  the  equinoctial,  that  is  about  38*  -f-,  D.  N.  If  we  look 
for  that  parallel  on  a  map  of  the  stars,  we  shall  find  north  of 
it  all  the  stars  w\i\c\i  may  \)i^  «^ti  «.\.\a>\i^<c»\!l. 
A  like  part  of  the  "he^yena  »xox»A  ^^  q^j^^^  \?^  >««» 
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rises.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars,  5r  SO^  all  ronnd  from  the 
south  pole,  or  all  those  beyond  38°  4-  D.  S.  are  never  seen. 

The  part  of  the  sky  forming  the  intermediate  belt  is  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon  of  the  place.  That 
belt  extends  as  many  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equinoctial 
as  there  are  degrees  in  the  elevation  of  that  line  above  the 
horizon.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars  in  the  belt  of  sky  from 
38**  +  D.  N.  to  as**  +  D.  S.  (a  breadth  of  76*  +),  are  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon. 

This  will  be  understood  from  the  following  diagram : — 

Diagram  4. 


Let  the  small  circle  in  the  middle  represent  the  earth,  n  an 
observer  on  its  surface,  about  the  latitude  of  London  or  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  great  outer  circle,  his  celestial  meridian ;  then  Z 
will  be  his  zenith.  Let  N  be  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  S 
the  south  pole,  and  let  E  Q  represent  the  plane  of  the  equmoc- 
tial ;  the  part  where  it  crosses  the  earth  {eq)  will  represent  the 
earth's  equator.  From  E  to  N  will  be  90  ,  and  from  Q  to  N 
also  90°.  From  S  to  E  and  to  Q  will  be  the  same  number  of 
degrees,  making  360°  all  round. 

The  dotted  line  a  o  will  be  the  sensible  horizon  of  the  observer 
at  n;  the  points  a  and  o  being  the  parts  of  the  sky  below  which 
he  could  not  see  the  heavens  for  the  earth  interposing.    Let 
H  O  R  be  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  ft^Iv«^\A^\lOTa»Q^^.^\i^ 
pasBing  through  tho  centre  of  the  eaxtiu  It  \b  ^\8Ka^^\^NS.N»ft 
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inner  circle  representing  the  earth  were  smaller,  the  place  of 
the  ohseryerf  n,  and  also  the  line  a  o,  would  be  proporticmablj 
nearer  to  H  O  R;  and  that  if  the  space  in  the  dia^^ram  oocapied 
by  the  earth  were  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  the  lines  (or  planes) 
a  o  and  H  O  R  would  coalesce.  Now  this  is  actually  the  esse 
with  respect  to  the  horizon  of  any  place  on  the  earth  and  tiie 
starry  heavens.  The  distance  from  the  earth's  sur&ce  to  its 
centre  is  as  nothing — a  mere  point — ^in  relation  to  the  cUstimces 
of  the  stars ;  and  hence,  in  relation  to  them  there  is  no  prsetiad 
difference  between  the  sensible  horizon  ao,  and  a  plane  parallel 
to  it  passing  through  the  earth's  centre,  which  is  called  ^e 
Rational  Horizoh,  and  is  represented  by  the  line  H  O  R  inthe 
diagram.  We  may  therefore  reason  with  respect  to  the  starry 
heavens  and  the  positions  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  tiiem,  as  if 
the  observer  at  n  were  at  the  earth's  centre  O,  and  as  if  the  cUs- 
tances  a  H,  o  R  in  the  sky,  and  n  O  were  reduced  to  nothing. 

H  and  R  being  the  points  where  the  horizon  meets  the  sky, 
the  distances  from  Z  to  H  and  to  R  will  be  90*^  each. 

From  Z  to  R  being  90°,  and  from  £  to  N  90°,  taking  awaj 
the  arc  Z  N,  which  is  a  part  of  each,  there  will  remain  the  arc 
N  R,  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  e(]^ual  to  the  arc  Z  £S,  tiie  zenith 
distance  of  the  equinoctial ;  which  it  is  manifest  is  the  same 
number  of  degrees  in  the  celestial  meridian  as  n  e  on  the  terres- 
trial meridian,  which  is  the  latitude  qfn, 

8mce  HZ,  EN,  and  N Q  are  90°  each,  by  taking  EZ  from 
each  of  the  first  two,  and  the  equal  arc  N  R  from  the  last,  tiieie 
remain  E  H,  the  elevation  of  the  equinoctial  above  the  horizon, 
Z  N,  the  zenith  distance  of  the  pole,  and  RQ,  the  depression  of 
the  equinoctial  below  the  horizon,  all  equal  to  each  other,  and 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  elevation  of  the  pole  and  90^ 

Now,  in  considering  the  apparent  daily  rotation  of  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens,  we  may  regard  the  observer  at  n,  or  rather  at 
O,  as  fixed,  and  his  horizon  H  0  R  as  shutting  out  from  his 
view  all  below  the  line  H  0  R.  Also,  the  points  N  and  S,  the 
poles  of  the  heavens,  maintain  the  same  places.  Hence,  in  ro- 
tating, all  the  stars  from  N  by  o,  R,  Q,  and  A,  to  S,  will  in  12 
hours  have  come  to  like  distances  from  N  and  S  on  the  other 
side  of  these  points,  along  the  line  N  Z  E  a  H  S ;  and  stars  on 
that  latter  line  will  be  on  the  opposite  line  from  N  by  Q  to  Z. 

A  star  at  r  (the  same  distance  from  N  as  R)  will  in  12  hours 
be  at  R,  lust  on  the  horizon;  stars  at  R  will  have  been  elevated 
to  r;  and  all  north  of  these  points  will  have  continued  above 
the  horizon  during  the  whole  rotation ;  that  is,  oZtoa^f ,  to  the 
observer  at  the  place  n. 

The  stars  from  R  by  Q  to  A  will  in  12  hours  come  to  the  po- 
sition r  E  H,  any  star  at  h  being  just  upon  the  horizon  at  Ef 
and  the  stars  from  r  to  H  then  smking  below  the  horizon,  as 
from  Rto  j^ 

Tho  Stan  from  Kloy  ^  toH^  \sv^^  TA\a.>Qssa  ^  ^^^jtVwftial 
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sphere,  evidently  cannot  rise  aboye  the  horizon  at  alL  They 
are  never  seen  at  the  latitude  of  n. 

It  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  arcs  SH,  8^  are  each 
equal  to  £  Z  or  N  R ;  and  that  the  arc  Q  A  is  equal  to  each  oi 
the  arcs  E  H,  Q  R,  or  Z  N. 

Thus  at  the  latitude  of  n,  the  part  of  the  heavens  from  r  by 
N  to  B,  never  sets ;  the  part  firom  R  to  ^  or  r  to  H,  is  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon ;  the  port  from  H 
by  S  to  A,  is  never  above  the  horizon. 

At  London,  Yeqa  just  skirts  the  horizon  when  at  the  lowest 
point  of  its  daily  course ;  and  Capella,  in  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  at  its  lowest  point,  is  about  T*  above  the  hori- 
Bon ;  so  that  these  two  very  bright  stars  are  almost  always 
visible  in  Great  Britain,  at  about  nom  50**  to  45^  from  the  noith 
polar  star. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  roxmd  the 
sun,  by  which  we  undergo  a  change  of  nlace  to  the  extent  of 
no  less  than  190  millions  of  miles,  makes  no  sensible  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  That 
enormous  distance  is  but  a  mere  point  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  of  the  stars.  At  all  times  of  the  year,  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  is  in  the  same  relative  position  to  every  place 
upon  earth. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  though  the  stars  in  their  daily 
rotations  preserve  the  same  relative  positions  at  each  place, 
they  arrive  at  these  positions  at  different  times  of  the  day ;  so 
that  stars  which  are  above  the  horizon  during  night  at  one 
season,  are  below  the  horizon  during  night,  and  cannot  bo 
seen,  at  another  season.  This  arises  from  the  time  of  one 
complete  daily  rotation  of  the  starry  sphere  being  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  time  occupied  by  the  sun  in  its  apparent  daily 
revolution  round  the  earth,  which  is  called  a  solar  day,  and  by 
which  the  periods  of  night  and  day  and  our  divisions  of  the 
day  are  determined. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  COMTEHT8  OF  SPACE. 

The  old  notions  which  prevailed  so  long,  that  our  Earth  is  a 
vast  extended  plain,  round  which  the  heavens  revolve  daily, 
and  that  the  Sun  and  Stars,  as  well  as  the  Moon,  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  Earth,  and  exist  only  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants,  have  given  place  to  much  more  extended  ideas 
of  the  numbers,  magnitudes,  distances,  and  purposes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

The  Earth  is  now  ascertained  to  be  one  of  a  numhwt  ^ 
bodies,  sevend  of  them  much  greaieT  tbsxi  \\m\^^  n«\Cv^ 
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oonnected  with  the  Son, — an  inmense  orb^  npwixdf  of  • 
million  of  times  larger  than  the  Earth — and  aependent  in 
many  retipects  on  that  great  luminary.  These  together  oon- 
atitnte  tiie  Solas  Ststem,  which  extends  throogh  space,  to  a 
distance  of  about  3000  millions  of  miles  firom  the  Son ;  or  about 
80  times  the  distance  of  the  Earth  finom  the  Sun ;  whidi  is  95 
millions  of  miles.  Five  of  the  more  brilliant  stars  which  trs 
usually  yisible  to  the  naked  eye,  namely,  Mbbouet,  Ynnn, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Satorh,  belong  to  the  Solar  System.  Tbey 
are  readily  distinguished  by  the  foUomnff  marks;  the^  trs 
usually  yery  near  the  ecliptic,— do  not  twinkle,— expand  into  a 
discof  sensible  breadth  when  yiewed  through  the  telescope,— and 
have  a  motion  among  the  stars,  besides  their  apparent  aulj  mo* 
tion  with  the  whole  heavens  round  the  earth,  so  that  they  M^pear 
in  different  constellations,  at  different  times.  Such  stars  ars 
called  planets  from  the  Greek  word  planetes,  foandererm  Other 
stars  apparently  more  irregular  in  their  movements,  called 
comets^  and  bodies  called  ceroUtes,  make  np  the  Solar  System, 
which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  lY. 

The  other  stars  which  are  usually  seen  in  the  heavens  ars 
called  Fixed  Stars,  because  they  always  appear  to  preaenro 
the  same  positions  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  stars  in  the 
constellation  **  Great  Bear*'  appear  to  the  oldest  man  living  to 
be  clustered  in  the  same  form  as  in  his  childhood.  We  know 
from  good  records  that  that  form  has  not  materially  altered 
for  hundreds  of  y^ears.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
great  constellations  appear  to  us  now  pust  as  they  did  to  the 
astronomers  who,  long  Wore  the  Christian  era,  arranged  the 
stars  in  constellations,  and  gave  them  the  names  which  they 
still  bear, — ^names  derived  m>m  the  great  heroes  and  heroines 
of  antiquity,  and  so  stamping  on  the  heavens  in  indelible  char* 
acters  Uie  great  deeds  and  beautiful  fiibles  gf  old  times. 

The  fixed  stars  are  known  to  be  at  enormous  distances. 
Yeoa  is  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seventy-five  millions  of 
millions  of  miles  (75,000,000,000,000  miles)  from  our  system 
— ^nearly  a  million  of  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun.  The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  whose  distance  has 
been  subjected  to  measurement  (a  Centauri)  is  yet  21  millions 
of  millions  of  mUes  from  the  sun.  And  it  is  probjEtble  that  many 
of  the  fixed  stars  are  at  distances  fiur  beyond  these ;  becoming 
visible  to  us  only  by  their  gpreat  magnitude  or  brilliancy. 
When  viewed  through  the  telescope,  they  only  appear  brighter; 
they  do  not  expand  into  sensible  discs,  as  the  planets  do. 

Bodies  so  distant  cannot  shine  by  reflecting  light  received 
from  our  sun.  They  must  be  luminous  in  themselves — many 
of  them  much  larger  and  brighter  than  our  sun ;  and  they  are 
believed  to  be  themselves  suns,  probably  performing,  in  the 
gprand  and  wonderful  scheme  of  creation,  parts  similar  to  that 
performed  by  the  great  oentiQ  oi  out  wA»x  v^vtem* 
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Those  whicli  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  divided  into 
six  magn{tvde8f  as  they  are  called,  according  to  their  brilliancy. 
About  twenty  are  reckoned  as  of  the  first  magnitude,  of  which 
tlsven  are  visible  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  supposed  that  not  so 
many  as  2000  are  at  any  time  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but 
the  telescope  brings  myriads  into  view.  The  pole-star  is  of 
the  second  magnitude. 

The  "  fixed  stars"  are  not  absolutely  fixed.  Many  of  them 
change  their  positions  in  relation  to  each  other.  But  this 
change,  called  their  proper  motion^  is  so  very  slight,  that 
it  must  go  on  for  thousands  of  years  before  it  amounts  to 
a  change  in  position  sensible  to  the  naked  eye.  Abctdbus 
moves  north  about  2"  yearly,  that  is  1'  in  thirty  years,  or  1** 
in  1800  years.  T^hough  apparently  a  slight  movement,  from 
the  great  distance— that  very  distsmce  shows  us  Uiat  it  must 
in  reality  be  an  extremely  rapid  motion — perhaps  more  ^pid 
than  any  motion  in  our  own  system. 

Some  of  those  fixed  stars  which  appear  single  when  viewed 
through  an  ordinary  telescope,  become  resolved  into  a  cluster 
or  mmtitude  of  stars  when  examined  by  a  powerful  telescope. 
Perhaps  each  of  these  is  a  sun — ^the  whole  being  a  system  of 
suns,  separated  by  vast  distances,  but  apparently  near  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  their  enormous  distance  from  us. 
These  are  called  Stdlar  NebuUn^  that  is  nebulas  resolvable 
into  separate  stars. 

Other  stars,  more  properly  called  nebulas,  appear  as  thin 
cloudy-looking  masses  of  vapour.  These,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, maj  be  gaseous  matter  in  the  process  of  formation 
mto  suns  with  their  attendant  planets.  But  of  this  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty. 

Bome  stars  are  termed  Multiflb  stars.  These  consist  of 
two  or  more  close  to  each  other,  and  peiforming  regular 
revolutions  in  orbits  round  each  other,  or  rather  round  their 
common  centre  of  gravity ;  and  for  several  of  them  the  periods 
of  such  revolutions  have  been  calculated.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, a  complete  revolution  has  been  gone  through  since 
this  great  discovery  was  made  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  A  pair  of  such  stars  is  usually  called 
a  Binary  star,  as  distinguished  from  a  double  star,  when  the 
two  component  members  may  appear  close  together,  though 
no  physical  connexion  exists;  they  may  be  very  &r  apart, 
and  merely  appear,  as  seen  firom  the  earth,  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

Other  stars  are  termed  Yauiablb  or  Periodical.  Of  these, 
some  present  the  singular  phenomenon  of  undeigoin^  a  regu- 
lar alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  lustre ;  while  others 
disappear  altogether  for  a  time.  These  phenomena  are  at- 
tributed to  rotation  in  these  bodies,  their  surfaces  being  of 
different  degrees  of  brightness  at  different  ig«x\»— qt  \j^  ^Cga 
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interreationof  some  large  bodyieTol^niig  between  usandtiiem, 
which  cuts  off  from  them  a  portion  of  their  light.* 

Some  stars,  called  Temporabt  stars,  have  appeared  for  hots 
limited  time,  and  have  then  disappeared  entireiy :  several  staa 
marked  in  old  catalogues  are  not  now  to  be  seen  in  the  heaTeoa. 

Beveral  of  the  stars  appear  ananged  in  clusters,  apart  from 
the  others,  as  the  Pleiades,  in  Taurus.  The  Miucr  Wat 
owes  its  light  to  myriads  of  stars  closely  crowded  together,  of 
which,  when  yiewed  through  powerful  telescopes,  it  is  foond 
to  be  composed.  Our  star,  the  sun,  is  supposed  to  bekns 
to  that  cluster  which  forms  the  Milky  Way,  being  placed 
near  the  middle  of  it.  The  Maobllahio  Clouds,  two  remark- 
able objects  near  the  south  pole  of  the  heavens,  are  ^Hftotiflw 
of  clusters  of  stars. 

Besides  these  bodies  scattered  about  every  where  thnmrii 
the  vast  realms  of  space,  it  has  been  oonjectored  that  a  ^m 
fluid  called  the  Etheb,  infinitely  more  rare  than  our  atmoepheie, 
is  spread  out  through  ike  intervening  spaces,  and  that  it  actually 
exerts  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  through  it.  But  this,  it  must  be  remembeie^ 
is  no  more  than  conjecture. 

Bays  of  light  and  heat,  and  probably  other  influences,  are 
also  traversing  space  in  all  directions,  darting  for  years  thnmgh 
millions  of  millions  of  miles, — ^linking  together  the  most  remote 
of  the  works  of  creation — ^and  revealing  to  intelligent  beings 
the  existence  of  distant  worlds — perhaps  of  worlds  which  hsTe 
long  since  ceased  to  exist 

Li^ht,  subtle  as  it  is,  has  been  measured  in  respect  to  its 
velocity.  By  means  of  two  distinct  astronomical  phenomena, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  192,000 
miles  in  a  second.    Hence  the  rays  of  light  ^^ch  reach  as 


*  The  second  star  ^,  in  the  constellation  Persbus,  is  a  Tari- 
sble  star,  the  phenomena  of  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  is  jnst  on  the  margin  of  the  Milky  Way,  on  the  side  fhrthest 
firom  the  north  pole-star,  and  about  the  same  distance  firom  that 
star  as  Vboa.  It  is  in  R.  A.  44°,  D.  N.  40°.  It  may  be  found  hj 
drawing  a  line  from  the  pole-star  in  the  direction  of  the  laCten 
I^  in  Diag.  3,  page  390. 

**  The  star,  named  Algol,'*  savs  Herschel,  "  is  usually  viable 
as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  such  it  continues  for  the 
space  of  2  dajrs  14  hours,  when  it  suddenly  begins  to  dimmiffi  ja 
splendour,  and  in  about  3^  hours  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  magnitude. 
It  then  begins  again  to  increase,  and  in  3}  hours  more  is  restored  to  its 
usual  brightness,  going  through  all  its  changes  in  2  days,  20  hours, 
48  minutes." 

The  star  Omicron  («)  of  Cetus  or  the  Whale,  which  is  called  MxxA, 
goes  through  its  period  in  334  days,  disappearing  altogether  for 
a  time.  It  is  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  when  at  its  brightest 
Jt  is  lo  B.  A.  about  32°,  or  2  hours  10  minutes,  D.  S.  8^  to  4°. 
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from  the  nearest  fixed  star,  have  left  that  star  three  years 
before  they  reach  us,  and  inform  ns  of  its  existence  then.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  light  requires  about  12  years  to  reach 
our  system  from  Vega. 

It  is  possible  that  there  maj  be  myriads  of  stars  so  remote 
from  our  system,  that  their  light  has  never  yet  reached  the 
earth;  while  others,  whose  light  still  reaches  us,  may  have 
been  long  since  extinguished.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  sidereal  system  (if  it  have  a  umit) 
are  within  reach  of  even  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  The 
most  remote  stars  which  the  best  telescopes  bring  mto  view 
may  owe  their  apparent  minuteness  not  to  inferior  magnitude, 
but  to  enormous  distance;  and,  perhaps  an  observer  at  the 
farthest  of  them  would  find  the  same  appearance  as  we  do, 
star  beyond  star,  in  countless  myriads,  and  at  distances, 
of  which  it  baffles  the  mind  to  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion. 

The  universe  has  no  bounds  that  we  can  even  fancy,  and 
wherever  we  know  it,  it  is  full  of  matter  and  of  motion. 
There  is  no  point  in  space  that  has  not  some  body  in  it,  or 
some  influence  passing  through  it.  There  are  no  voids — no 
objects  truly  fixed.  Life,  force,  and  activity  pervade  the 
boundless  realms  of  creation. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
forces  ain>  motions  of  the  univebsb. 

1.  Definitioks. 

A  FORCE  is  whatever  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  or  prevent 
motion,  or  to  change  its  direction.  A  single  force  acting  on  a 
body  tends  to  make  it  move  in  a  straight  line.  That  line  is 
called  the  Direction  or  Line  of  Action  of  the  force. 

When  two  forces  act  upon  a  body,  it  moves  as  it  would  if 
nrged  by  a  single  force,  represented  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  of  which 
represent  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  two  forces. 
Thus,  if  a  force  of  Diag.6. 

the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  A  G 
act  upon  a  body  at 
the  same  time  as 
another  of  the 
magnitude  and  in 
the  direction  of 
A  B,  tlieso  two 
forces  would  produce  exactly  the  same  effect  upoTi  It  «&  ^ 
single  force  represented  in  magnitude  mA  ^MSft,>assft.Vj  "^^ 
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line  A  D.  Itnding  «  ring^e  foioe  winch  will  prodooe  the 
flune  effect  as  two  others,  is  called  the  Coifposrnov  of  Fobcb: 
the  two  forces  are  called  eompomaiU;  and  the  single  finoe  is 
caUed  their  resuJUatiL 

Motion  is  called  Uhifoem  when  the  moring  body  passes  orer 
equal  spaces  in  eqoal  times;  accklebated,  when  its  Telocity- 
is  increasing;  setakded,  when  its  velocitj  decreases.  The 
MEAH  MOTiov  of  a  hody  is  the  rate  at  which,  moTing  nniformlj, 
it  woald  still  pass  over  Hie  same  space  in  the  same  time. 

An  Ellipse  is  a  canred  line,  such,  that  the  snm  of  two 
straight  lines,  drawn  from  two  points  within,  to  any  p<nnt  on 
the  curve,  shall  always  be  the  same.  These  two  pcnnts  aze 
termed  the  Foci  of  the  Ellipse.  Diag.  e. 

Dia^.  6  represents 
an  eUipse.  F  and  E 
are  its  foci;  and  if  G, 
K,  L,  be  any  points 
in  its  circumference, 
then  O  F  and  G  E 
together  will  be  of 
the  same  leug^  as 
K  F  and  K  £  to- 
gether, or  L  F  and 
L  E  together. 

TuE  Major  Axis  of  an  ellipse  is  the  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  foci,  and  terminated  both  ways  by  the  circum- 
ference,  as  A  O.  The  middle  point  of  this  line,  C,  is  the 
Centre  of  the  ellipse.  The  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  the 
straight  line  through  the  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  majos 
AXIS,  as  B  D. 

A  Tangent  (or  touching  line)  to  a  circle  is  a  straight  line 
which  touches  the  circle,  and  being  produced  both  ways,  does 
not  cut  it, — that  is,  does  not  go  into  it.  In  Diag.  1  (page  9), 
D  K  and  P  H  Q  are  tangents.  A  tangent  of  a  circle  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  diameter  drawn  through  the  point  of  con- 
tact.  There  may  be  tangents  to  other  curve-lines  as  well  as 
to  circles. 

The  path  or  course  in  which  a  heavenly  body  moves  is  called 
its  OuBiT.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  and  comets  are  ellipses, 
the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  focL 

The  ExcENTRioiTT  of  a  planet's  orbit  is  the  distance  ftom 
the  centre  of  the  ellipse  in  which  it  revolves  to  either  of  its 
foci.  In  Diag[.  6,  if  tlie  ellipse  represent  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
and  F  the  position  of  the  sun,  F  C  is  the  excentricity. 

The  point  of  the  planet's  orbit  farthest  from  the  sun  is  called 
its  Aphelion,  as  O  in  Diag.  6 — that  nearest  the  sun,  its  Peri- 
helion, as  A.    These  two  points  are  sometimes  ciedled  The 
Apsides. 
A  i^ENDULUM  is  any  body  E\xs^gQxwdAdk.lxAK^i  ^t«c^^^s5^  ^int^ 
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about  which  it  swings  backwards  and  forwards.  It  performs 
its  oscillations  (or  vibrations)  in  equal  times,  however  different 
in  length  they  may  be,  so  long  as  the  pendulum  continues  of 
the  same  length — or  the  force  which  causes  it  to  move  remains 
the  same.  But  if  the  pendulum  be  made  shorter,  or  the  moving 
force  be  greater,  it  will  move  more  quickly — and  vice  versa, 

Centbe  of  Gravitt.  There  is  a  certain  point  in  every  body, 
which  bears  such  a  relation  to  the  whole  mass,  that  the  same 
effects  would  ensue  from  its  weight,  if  its  whole  mass  were 
concentrated  in  that  point — and  a  similar  point  may  be  found 
for  any  number  of  bodies  connected  together.  That  ^int  is 
the  Centre  of  Gbayitt.  It  is  the  pomt  through  which  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  of  all  its  separate  particles  passes. 

2.   GBAVITATIOir. 

{Attractive,  Central,  or  Centripetal  Force.) 

Every  particle  of  matter  is  imbued  with  a  tendency  to  move 
towards  every  other  particle,  which  is  called  the  Foecb  of 
Univebsal  Attbactioh,  or  Foboe  of  Gravitation,  or  simply 
Gravitation. 

This  force  is  exemplified  in  the  falling  of  a  body  when  left 
unsupported  in  the  air — in  the  downward  force  or  pressure 
which  every  body  exerts  on  those  on  which  it  rests,  and  which 
we  call  their  weight. 

(1.)  Oravitation  acts  in  aU  directions,  spreading  out  from 
a  body  like  rays  from  a  luminous  object.  This  is  shown  by  a 
plummet  suspended  near  the  top  of  a  high  rock  leamng 
towards  the  rock — by  bodies  tending  towards  the  earth  on 
every  side — ^by  the  action  of  the  moon  in  raising  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  and  forming  the  tides — ^by  the  phenomena  observed 
in  the  mutual  action  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  satellites — and  by 
tiie  consideration,  that,  as  gravitation  seems  an  inherent  pro- 
perty of  matter,  it  is  not  likely  to  act  in  one  direction  more 
than  in  any  other. 

On  the  earth's  surface  gravitation  acts  in  one  predominating 
direction — ^namely,  towaras  the  centre  of  the  earth — giving 
bodies  that  strong  and  invariable  tendency  downwards  called 
GBAViTr.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in  nature  be- 
tween the  inass  of  the  earth  and  bodies  upon  it — but  to  the 
circumstance  of  that  mass  being  so  very  great  compared  with 
that  of  any  body  on  its  surface,  that  all  lateral  attractions  are 
overpowered  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  immense  mass 
under  our  feet.  Also,  lateral  attractions  neutralize  each  other, 
while  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  is  not  neutralized 
by  any  opposite  force  equally  near.  The  earth's  centre  is  the 
Centre  of  Gravitt  of  the  earth ;  so  that  we  may  reason  with 
respect  to  the  earth's  g^vity  as  if  its  whole  force  were 
collected  at  its  centre. 
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(2.)  Jlte  force  of  ffravUatian  t$  in  dired  proportion  to  ik 
quantUy  of  matter  or  mass — that  is,  any  body  will  exert  twice 
ttie  force  that  its  half  would,  three  times  the  force  thst  its 
third  would,  and  so  on. 

(3.)  The  force  of  gravUaUon  it  in  inveree  proportion  to  Ik 
gquare  of  the  ditUmce,  This  means  that  the  attractioa  be- 
tween two  bodies  placed  snccessiyely  at  different  distanoee, 
is  as  much  greaHer  as  the  square  of  the  distance  is  2e«i— cr  M 
mndi  leee  as  the  square  of  the  distance  is  gretOer.  Thus,  the 
force  of  attraction  between  two  bodies  at  any  distance,  called  l, 
is  as  modi  greater  than  their  attraction  at  a  distance  of  3,  M 
the  square  of  2  (4)  is  greater  than  the  sqoaze  of  1  (1)  in  lib 
manner, 


Attreetioii  Attractioa 

atdLrtaaoe,        at  distanoe, 

7:8: 


9 
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The  diminution,  in  the  aboye  proportion,  of  an  f«flm«w 
radiating  from  a  central  point,  may  be  iUnstiated  by  the 
following  diagram.  Let  G  represent  any  luminous  body ;  A  B; 
C  D,  and  E  F7  hoards  at  the  same  sncoessiTB  distances  as  A  B 
from  G;  A  B  being  at  1,  G  D  at  2,  £  F  at  8.  The  same  ligiit 
which  spreads  over  A  B,  would  at  C  D,  twice  the  dirtanoe^ 


Di«g.7. 


spread  oYwfour  times  the  sur&ce ;  at  £  F,  thriee  the  distaaoSi 
it  would  spread  over  nine  times  the  surface.  Bat  the  same 
amount  of  light  diffused  over  4  times  the  space  will  haye  only 
l-4th  of  the  mtensitr,  over  nine  times  the  space,  l-9th  of  the 
intensity.  Hence  the  strength  of  light  at  1  is  to  that  at  8  tf 
9  is  to  1,  or  (which  is  the  same)  as  1  to  ^. 

This  groat  force  is  known  to  extend  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  solar  system ;  and  from  Uie  phenomena  of  multiple  stare, 
is  believed,  combined  with  the  force  to  be  next  described,  to 
prevail  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  space.  As  it  tends 
to  draw  the  planets  towards  the  centre  round  which  they  re- 
Tolve — the  sun — ^it  is  called  a  osimuL,  or  ckstbipwtai,  (centre> 
seeking)  force.  If  acting  alone,  it  would  precipitate  the  mooa 
on  the  earth,  and  all  the  planets  on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 
But  its  action  is  restrained  ny  the  operation  of  the  oentrifbgal 
force. 


Am>  A8TB0N0MT. 
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8.  The  CENTBipnaAL  Fobob. 
(Called  also,  Projectile  or  Tcmgental  Force.) 

As  a  single  force  causes  a  body  to  move  in  a  straight  line, 
and  the  planets  move  in  curyed  lines,  they  must  be  impelled 
by  some  other  force  besides  that  of  grayitation. 

This  other  force  is  called  centrifugal  (centre-flying),  because 
its  tendency  is  to  make  the  planet  fly  from  the  centre  round 
"which  it  revolves;  tangerUcUt  because  the  line  in  which  the 
planet  would  move,  were  the  central  force  to  cease  to  act, 
would  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  or  orbit  in  which  it  previously 
moved.  It  is  called  projectile^  as  it  tends  to  throw  the  bo^ 
out  of  its  orbit,  and  resembles  the  force  with  which  a  projectile 
18  impelled  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Thus,  in  Diag.  8,  if  A  be  a  body  moving  round  F,  in  the  drcle 
A,  B,  G,  D,  and  if,  the  body  being  at  A, 
the  projectile  force  were  suddenly  to 
oease,  the  central  force  would  oraw 
the  body  in  the  line  A  F  to  the  centre. 
Were  l£e  central  force  to  be  suspended 
when  the  body  was  at  A,  the  projec-  n 
tile  or  centrifugal  force  would  carry 
the  body  out  of  the  orbit,  in  the  line 
A  G,  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  the 
point  where  it  was  when  the  central 
force  ceased. 

In  giving  the  planets  their  orbitual  motions,  these  two  forces 
act  on  the  principle  of  the  composition  of  forces.  Any  curved 
line  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  mfinitely 
small  straight  lines,  which  will  be  the  diagonals  of  a  series  of 
parallelograms,  whose  sides  will  be  lines  m  tiie  directions  of 
the  centripetal  and  centrifiigal  forces  at  each  point,  and  of 
lengths  proportionate  to  the  intensities  of  these  forces.  As  the 
directions  of  the  tangent  and  radius  change  at  every  point,  the 
bod^  enters  every  moment  upon  a  new  diagonal,  the  series  of 
which  will  form  the  curve  which  it  describes  in  its  orbit 


4.  Obbitual  Motions  of  the  Plakets. — ^Kepler's  Laws. 

Hie  following  general  laws  are  found  to  prevail  throughout 
the  solar  system.  They  were  discovered  by  Kepler,  a  cele- 
brated astronomer,  who  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

1.  The  planets  move  round  the  sun  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  line  drawn  from  a  planet  to  the  sun  (called  rtidiua  vector)^ 
passes  over  areas  proportional  to  the  times  of  the  motions ;— > 
that  is,  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  tlmea. 
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2.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  Elufsss^  baying  it 
in  one  of  the  focL 

3.  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are 
same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  ftc 

sun. 

The  radius  vector  of  a  planet  is  an  imaginary  stredd 
from  the  sun  to  the  planet,  supposed  to  remain  fixed  . 
former,  but  to  follow  the  planet  m  its  coarse  round  thi 
expanding  or  contracting  according  to  the  planet's  di 
from  the  sun.  *"* 

In  the  accompanying 
diagram,  let  8  be  the 
sun,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  Gr,  H,  successive  po- 
sitions of  a  planet  re- 
Tolving  in  the  ellipse  A 
CEG.  SA,  SB,  SC, 
etc.,  will  be  the  radius 
vector  in  these  several 
positions.  Now,  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the  nlanet 
has  moved  from  B  to  C 
in  the  same  time  as  from 
D  to  £,  then,  by  Kepler's 
first  law,  the  radius 
vector  in  passing  from 
the  position  SB  to  S  C, 
has  passed  over  the  same 
space  (or  area)  as  in 
passing  firom  S  D  to  S  E 
— ^that  is,  the  area  SBC 
is  equal  to  the  area  S  D  E ;  and  so  on. 

From  this,  and  from  Kepler*s  second  law  that  the  orbits : 
lipses,  the  important  truths  are  derived,  that  a  plwiet  do 
move  round  the  sun  at  a  uniform  rate — that  its  motion  is 
time  accelerated,  at  another  retarded.  For,  as  the  pluie 
different  distances  from  the  sun  at  different  parts  of  its  orbi 
its  radius  vector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  an} 
when  the  planet  is  near  the  stm,  is  broader  than  an  equa 
when  the  planet  is  remote ;  the  part  of  the  orbit  which  l 
the  broad  area  must  be  longer  than  that  which  boun< 
narrow  one ;  and  as  they  are  both  described  in  the  same 
the  planet  must  move  more  quickly  when  in  that  part  n 
to  the  sun. 

The  velocity  of  a  planet  is  least  when  farthest  from  tl 
— ^becomes  accelerated  as  it  becomes  nearer — is  at  its  h: 
when  the  planet  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  retarded  as  il 
tnnce  from  the  sun  increases. 

The  third  law  of  K.e\)\eT  ^e^cfOoe^  >^«t^\aA.\oti  betwei 
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distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  and  their  periodic  times 
or  periods ;  that  is,  the  times  occupied  by  the  planets  in  com- 
pleting their  revolutious  round  the  sun. 

This  law  signifies,  that  the  square  of  the  number  of  days 
which  any  planet  takes  to  complete  its  revolution  round  the 
son,  is  to  tne  square  of  the  number  of  days  which  any  other 

Slanet  takes  to  move  once  round  the  sun,  as  the  cube  of  the 
istance  of  the  first  planet  from  the  sun,  to  the  cube  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  second  planet  from  the  sun.* 
Or,  in  the  case  of  Mercury  and  the  Earth, 

sqaare  of  square  of  cube  of  cnbe  of 

88        :        365      :  :      37        :        95 

88  and  365  are  the  respectiYe  number  of  days  in  the  periods 
of  Mercury  and  the  Earth— 37  and  95,  their  respective  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  in  millions  of  miles. 

5.  Rotatory  Motions  and  Fobmb  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

The  sun,  planets,  and  satellites  have  a  motion  of  rotation 
by  which  they  turn  upon  themselves  in  various  periods  called 
the  Day  of  tne  rotatmg  body ;  this  motion  goes  on  simultan* 
eously  with  their  motion  in  space,  just  as  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage rotates  while  moving  onwards,  or  a  ball  in  rolling  along 
the  ground. 

That  the  sun  and  planets  have  this  rotatory  motion  is  known 
from  the  observed  motion  of  spots  upon  their  surfaces ;  and  the 
time  of  rotation,  or  day  of  tne  body,  is  found  by  noting  the 
time  which  a  spot  takes  to  move  through  an  arc. 

That  they  have  this  motion,  may  also  be  inferred  &om  their 
forms,  which  are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  rotatory  mo* 
tion :  they  are  Spheroids,  and  the  flattening  (or  polar  com- 
pression, as  it  is  called)  is  at  the  poles  or  ends  of  the  axis, 
which  is  the  shortest  diameter.  The  diameter  through  the 
planet  at  its  equator  is  the  longest :  each  body  bulges  out  more 
or  less  at  its  equator. 

The  parts  at  the  surface  of  a  rotating  body  move  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  rapidity,  and  consequently  different  degrees 
of  force.  The  polar  points  do  not  move  out  of  their  p&ces, 
but  simply  turn  round;  each  point  describes  a  larger  daily 
circle  of  rotation  as  it  is  nearer  the  equator.    Thus,  while  a 

Eerson  at  the  equator  of  our  earth  is  carried  24,897  miles  in 
is  daily  rotation,  a  person  at  the  arctic  circle  is  carried  only 
about  10,100  miles  in  the  same  time. 

Thus,  every  part  of  the  surface  of  a  rotating  body  has  a  tend- 
ency to  fly  on  from  the  surface  (just  as  a  planet  has  a  tendency 

*  The  square  of  a  number  is  the  number  produced  by  multiply- 
ing it  by  itself— as,  9  is  the  square  of  3.    Its  cub^^aXVi^'Knss^^ 
produced  by  moltiplying  it  twice  by  itseVi  \  ^1  \a  VJtift  ^\iXi^  ^1^ 
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to  fly  off  from  its  orbit)  hi  a  tangental  direction ;  wliich  tend- 
ency increases  towards  the  equator.  By  the  force  of  grarita- 
tion  in  the  planet,  the  parts  at  the  surface  have  aLso  a  tendency 
towards  the  centre,  in  the  direction  of  the  radios.  Under  tM 
influence  of  these  two  forces,  the  parts  tend  to  a  middle  coorae, 
which  brings  them  from  the  poles  towards  the  middle  regions, 
and  causes  an  accumulation  or  bulgin^^  out  at  the  equator. 

It  is  supposed,  from  g^logical  considerations,  that  the  earth 
assumed  this  spheroidal  form  while  it  was  mainly  or  entirelj 
in  a  fluid  state ;  the  opinion  being  held  that  the  earth  was  for- 
merly entirely  fluid,  and  that  even  now  it  is  so  in  the  interior. 

The  rotatory  motion  lessens  the  force  of  g^yity  towards  the 
equatorial  regions  of  a  planet :  1.  By  the  greater  centrifugal 
force  imparted  to  these  regions,  which  in  some  degree  neutral- 
izes the  central  force  or  weight  of  a  body.  2.  By  the  altera- 
tion of  form,  which  brings  the  polar  regions  to  \}e  nearer  to  the 
planet's  centre  of  eravity — ^its  centre. 

This  ^fference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  reckons  in 
the  force  of  grayity  cannot  be  shown  by  an  ordinary  balance, 
as  the  weights  used  would  be  as  much  affected  as  the  body  to 
be  weighed.  But  it  is  proved  by  the  spring-balance  or  by  the 
pendulum.  The  spring  is  more  stretched  bjr  any  body,  ud 
the  pendulum  moves  more  quickly,  in  projwrtion  as  it  is  nearer 
to  the  poles,  showing  an  increase  of  gravitating  force  in  that 
direction. 

The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  is  also  proved  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  the  degree  of  latitude  in  passmg  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  If  the  earth  were  a  true  sphere,  arcs 
in  the  celestial  meridian  would  correspond  with  arcs  of  like 
numbers  of  degrees  in  the  terrestrial  meridian,  which  is  found 
not  to  be  the  case.  On  going  due  north  or  south,  the  change 
in  the  height  of  the  pole  does  not  vary  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  north  or  south  moved  over.  And  the  deviation 
from  exact  correspondence  indicates  a  flattening  towards  the 
poles  of  the  earth. 

Besides  gravitation,  the  force  of  Hbat  spreads  throughout 
the  solar  system,  and  on  our  earth  at  least  and  in  some  of  the 
comets,  gives  rise  to  motions  among  the  particles,  which  occa- 
sion various  important  and  interesting  phenomena.  Though 
we  know  little  of  its  operation  in  other  parts  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem or  universe,  its  action,  as  a  probable  element  in  astronom- 
ical changes,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  enumerating  the  fiircei 
of  the  universe. 

Heat,  Light,  and  Qravitatioh  link  us  with  fkr  distant 
worlds ;  and  perhaps  there  are  still  other  influences,  also  bind- 
ing together  m  one  connected  chain  the  remote  parts  of  crea- 
tion, 80  flne  and  inappTeG.ia.ble  aa  to  have  hitherto  escaped  oar 
notice. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TUB  80LAB  STSTElff. 

The  Solar  System  consists  of  the  Sun  and  certain  other  heavenly 
bodies  which  are  connected  with  that  luminary;  namely. 
Planets,  Satellites,  Comets,  JBrolttes. 

The  planets,  comets,  and  ssrolites  revolre  round  the  sun  in 
regular  periods  of  time,  receive  light  and  heat  from  him,  and 
are  preserved  by  his  attraction  in  their  proper  orbits. 

The  Planets  at  present  known,  eighty  in  number,  are, 
Vulcan,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  seventy-one 
Asteroids,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  They 
are  here  named  in  the  order  of  their  distance  from  the  sun. 
All  these  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  except  Vulcan,  the 
Asteroids,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 

All  the  planets  move  round  the  sun  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  earth — west  by  south  to  east;  and  their  rotations  on  their 
axes  are  in  the  same  direction — west  to  east,  ^heir  orbits  are 
ellipses,  but  with  the  major  and  minor  axes  nearly  equal,  so 
that  they  are  not  far  from  being  circles. 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  plajiets  are  not  much  inclined 
to  that  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  but  ^  are  inclined  to  it  a  little,  so 
that  one  half  of  a  planet's  course  lies  north  of  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic — the  other  half,  south  of  it.  The  points  where  a  planet 
crosses  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  are  called  its  Nodes. 

From  the  orbits  of  the  planets  being  little  above  or  below 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  they  are  usually  near  the  ediptic, 
few  being  beyond  the  zodiac. 

From  the  earth  being  in  motion  round  the  sun,  as  well  as 
each  of  the  planets,  the  latter  appear  at  times  to  be  actually 
ttaiionary  in  the  heavens,  or  even  to  move  back  (in  a  retro- 
grade durection).  But  these  apparent  irregularities  can  be 
explained  and  calculated;  and  the  real  motion  is  from  west 
to  east  through  the  sky,  near  the  ecliptic. 

The  planets  appear  to  be  worlds  like  our  earth.  They  are 
opaque  and  dark  in  themselves,  but  shine  by  reflecting  the 
light  received  from  tibe  sun.  This  is  known  by  the  Phases 
which  thej  present  (see  the  Moon).  A  planet  varies  in  the 
extent  of  its  illuminated  surface  which  is  turned  towards  us : 
and  of  the  side  next  us,  that  part  only  appears  luminous 
which  is  also  turned  towards  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  receiving 
light  from  him.    These  varied  appearances  are  called  Phases. 

The  Satellites  are  the  smaller   planets  which    revolve 
round  some  of  the  preceding  planets  as  their  centres,  as  our 
moon  round  the  Earth.    They  are  sometimes  called  mo<y1W6^ 
or  secondary  planets,  in  contradistincUon  to  ihft  oViaet%^'v\stf2^ 
Are  then  conaidered  as  primary . 
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The  satellites  at  present  known  are  twenty-two  in  nnmber. 
The  earth  has  one;  Japiter,  four;  Satom,  eight;  Unniu, 
eight ;  Neptune,  dhe. 

The  Ombts  also  revolye  roand  the  snn,  bat  in  Tery  elon* 

Sated  ellipses,  or  parabolas;  they  are  often  beyond  the  so- 
iac,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  solid  substance  as 
thejplanets  and  satellites.  The  number  of  comets  is  very  great 
^ROUTES  OR  Meteoric  Stones  are  supposed  to  be  finig- 
ments  revolving  round  the  sun  till  they  come  within  the 
sphere  of  attraction  of  some  planet,  when  they  are  drawn  oat 
of  their  course  and  precipitated  on  its  surface. 

The  Zodiacal  Light  is  a  fieiint  luminosity  in  the  skj, 
visible  in  the  west,  immediately  after  twilight  in  spring;  and 
in  the  east,  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  just  before  sunrise. 
It  is  very  distinct  in  tropical  regions,  and  is  particularly  cb> 
scribed  by  Humboldt,  who  speaks  of  **  the  mila  radiance  witii 
which  the  zodiacal  light,  shooting  pyramidally  npwaida, 
illumines  a  part  of  the  uniform  lengtn  of  tropical  nights."  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  vast  nebulous  ring  revolving  between  the 
orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars ;  or,  the  exterior  portion  of  the  solar 
atmosphere. 

The  Sun  ;  Sol,  or  0 

The  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system ;  and  is  a  globolar 
body  882,000  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  slightly  flattened  at  its 
poles,  and  is  believed  to  turn  on  its  axis  m  about  twenty-five 
days.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  95,000,000  miles; 
and  its  bulk  or  magnitude  is  about  1,384,472  times  that  of  the 
earth.  But  its  density  is  believed  to  be  less  than  tiiat  of  the 
earth.  The  force  of  gravity  at  its  surface  is  27*9  times  tiiat  of 
the  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface. 

The  sun  is  supposed  to  be  opaque  in  its  body  or  substance; 
but  to  be  surrounded  by  a  highly  luminous  atmosphere,  from 
which  emanate  the  rays  which  cause  light  and  heat  upon  the 
earth.  When  examined  through  a  telescope,  large  danL  spots, 
which  change  both  in  size  and  form,  are  seen  upon  its  surnce. 
These  are  called  Maculae;  they  consist  of  a  darit  or  Mack 

Sart  in  the  middle,  called  ntideuSj  with  a  part  around,  not  so 
ark,  called  penumbrct.  Luminous  streaks  seen  near  the  spots 
are  called  Faculab.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  appearance  of 
spots  is  caused  by  breaks  or  gaps  in  the  luminous  atmosphere, 
which  permit  the  dark  body  to  be  seen.  It  is  supposed  also 
that  the  sun  has  an  inner  atmosphere  between  its  body  and 
the  outer  luminous  atmosphere. 

The  sun  has  two  ajmarent  motions ;  one  daily,  through  the 
sky,  giving  rise  to  the  alternations  of  night  and  day,  and 
causea  by  the  eattb?«  TotaXAon.  on  \\j&  «x\«\ — another  yearly, 
through  the  con8teUa\iona  oi  >i!icL«  «Q^^&c.>  \\&  5»!0i^s!^  ^ssMsr&siau^ 
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the  great  circle  of  tlie  heavens,  called  the  ecliptic,  which  is 
caused  by  the  earth's  annual  revolution  round  the  sun. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that,  besides  its  rotatory  motion, 
the  sun  has  a  motion  through  space,  towards  the  constellation 
Hercules. 

The  Planets. 

Vulcan,  only  recently  discovered  by  astronomers  in  France, 
and  as  yet  very  imperfectly  observed,  revolves  round  the  sun 
at  a  distance  of  14,008,000  miles,  and  in  a  period  of  19  days 
and  17  hours. 

Mercury,  Q  . — This  small  planet  is  3140  miles  in  diameter, 
37,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  round  which  he  revolves  in  about 
87  days  23  hours,  and  turns  on  his  axis  in  24  hours  5  minutes. 
He  can  be  seldom  seen,  and  only  for  a  short  time ;  being  so  near 
the  sun,  he  is  always  in  that  part  of  the  sky  close  around  the 
sun,  and  his  inferior  light  is  lost  amid  the  sun's  rays.  He 
never  departs  above  29°  from  the  sun ;  and  when  he  is  visible, 
can  be  seen  only  a  little  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset.  Mer- 
cury exhibits  well-marked  phases,  as  the  moon  does,  when 
viewed  through  the  telescope  at  various  parts  of  his  orbit. 

Mercury  sometimes  passes  directly  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun,  appearing  then  as  a  black  spot  traversing  the  sun's  surface. 
This  is  called  a  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun^s  disc.  It  seldom 
takes  place,  as  the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  inclined  about  T  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  so  that  the  planet  is  seldom  in  that  plane. 

Venus,  9 . — ^Tnis  planet's  diameter  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  earth, — 7800  miles.  She  is  69,000,000  miles  from  the  sun, 
revolves  round  him  in  224  days  16  hours,  and  turns  upon  her 
axis  in  23  hours  2 1  minutes.  Venus  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
planets — ^whence  her  name — and,  being  near  us,  she  appears  as 
Diight  and  large  as  Jupiter.  She  is  never  more  than  47°  from 
the  sun,  and  hence  is  seen  only  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset, 
but  for  a  longer  time  than  Mercury.  Seen  before  sunrise, 
Venus  is  called  Phosphorus ^  Lucifer^  or  the  morning  star; 
when  seen  after  sunset,  she  is  termed  Hesperus,  Vesper,  or 
the  evening  star,  Venus  exhibits  well-marked  phases.  Her 
transit  over  the  sun's  disc  takes  place  seldom.  The  next  will 
be  in  1874.  This  phenomenon  nas  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  aid  us  in  determming  the  sun's  distance. 

The  axis  of  this  plauaet  leans  no  less  than  75**  towards  the ' 

flane  of  her  orbit — ^forming  an  angle  of  15°  with  that  plane, 
[er  tropics  are  only  15°  from  her  poles — her  polar  circles  15' 
from  her  equator.  This  gives  rise  to  great  peculiarities  in  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night  and  seasons  in  this  planet.  (See 
Seasons.) 

Venus  and  MercuiT,  which  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth, 
are  sometimes  called  inferior  planets — those  yiVli^Vl  «t^  ^«t?OwKt. 
£rom  the  sun  than  the  earth  being  called  nuperloT  ^9uxa\s^. 
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Tkb  Eabth  rrellos)  ®. — The  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  eon  is  95,000,000  miles.  Her  least  distance  is 
93,500,000  miles,  on  31st  December;  her  greatest  distance, 
96,500,000  miles,  on  1st  July.  The  mean  vdocity  of  the  earth 
in  her  orbit  being  1*00000,  her  velocity  ou  31st  December  is 
1-03386;  on  Ist  July,  '96614.  She  moves  round  the  sun  in 
365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  49*7  seconds.  This  is  called 
the  tropical  or  equinoctial  year.    (See  Divisions  of  Time.) 

The  earth's  orbit  is  597,000,000  miles ;  and  her  daily  motion 
in  her  orbit,  1,635,616  miles,  or  68,130  miles  an  hour. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7912  miles, — the  polar 
diameter  or  axis  is  7899  miles, — the  equatorial  dianieter, 
7925  miles.  The  difference  between  the  longest  and  shorteft 
diameters  is  26  miles — about  1 -299th  of  the  long^er. 

The  earth  turns  upon  her  axis  in  23  hours,  56  minutes, 
4*09  seconds.  This  is  a  true  or  sideheal  day.  (See  Divi- 
sions of  Time.)  The  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  move  by  the 
rotation  about  1038  miles  an  hour. 

The  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator  is  1 -289th  less  than  at 
the  poles  by  centrifugal  force,  and  1 -590th  from  the  spherddal 
form.  The  sum  of  these  two  fractions  is  l-194th,  which  is  the 
amount  by  which  a  body  at  the  poles  weighs  more  than  at  the 
equator. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  leans  23**  28^  towards  the  plane  of  its 
orbit,  making  an  angle  of  66*^  32'  with  that  plane.  The  amount 
of  the  incluD^tion  may  be  seen  in  Diag.  2,  page  13.  If  a  o  be 
the  ecliptic,  then  N  S  will  represent  the  axis,  making  an  anele 
of  23°  28'  with  Z  N,  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit; 
or,  of  66**  32'  with  a  o,  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  Hence,  the 
changes  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  night,  and  in  the  seasons. 
(See  below.  Chapter  V.) 

The  earth's  axis  preserves  the  same  direction  during  its 
whole  yearly  revolution,  its  position  at  any  one  time  Ming 
parallel  to  its  position  at  any  other  time.  Yet  it  always  points 
to  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  during  the  year,  the  distonce 
between  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  orbit  (190  millions  of 
miles)  being  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  distances  of  the 
stars. 

The  Moon  (Luna)  I . — The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2153 
miles,  a  little  more  than  ^  of  the  earth's  diameter ;  and  her  mean 
distance  from  the  earth  is  about  237,000  miles.  Her  distance 
from  the  earth  does  not  vary  much,  her  excentricity  (see  p. 
404)  being  about  l-20th  of  her  mean  distance,  or  12,000  miles. 

The  biuk  of  the  moon  is  about  l-49th  of  that  of  the  earth ; 
and  at  the  moon  the  earth  will  appear  about  13  times  larger 
than  she  does  to  us. 

The  moon  performs  her  revolution  round  the  earth  in  29 

days,  12  hours,  44  minutes;  and  turns  upon  her  axis  in  the 

Bame  time.    This  is  the  peno^  tt orcv  o-aa  w«v  TonoaXK^  >Jc«k  \«xt ; 
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and  is  termed  a  synodicdl  month.    A  sidereal  month  is  less. 
(See  below,  Chapter  VI.) 

From  the  period  of  the  moon's  rotation  on  her  axis  being 
the  same  as  that  of  her  revolution  round  the  earth  (a  law 
found  in  most  other  satellites),  she  always  presents  the  same 
side  to  the  earth.  That  side  is  never  totally  dark,  having 
one  fortnight  of  sun-light,  and  being  illumined  by  the  earth 
the  other  &i*tnight.  The  other  side  has  alternately  a  fortnight 
of  sun-light,  and  a  fortnight  of  darkness. 

The  moon's  orbit  makes  an  angle  of  5^  8'  with  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic ;  and  her  axis  is  neany  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  so  that  she  can  have  uttle  change  of  seasons,  or 
variation  m  the  length  of  the  day. 

Mabs,  6. — The  diameter  of  this  planet  is  4100  miles,  and 
bis  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  144,500,000  miles.  His  ex- 
centricity  is  considerable,  being  nearly  ]-10t^  of  the  mean 
distance.  He  performs  his  revolution  round  the  sun  in  6S6  days 
23  hours,  and  rotates  on  his  axis  in  24  hours  37  minutes. 

Mars  shines  with  a  reddish  light,  and,  though  a  small  planet, 
often  appears  bright,  as  he  is  near  the  earth.  He  exhibits 
PHASES  as  Mercury  and  Venus  do ;  and  the  regions  about  tiie 
poles  are  bright,  owing,  it  has  been  supposed,  to  masses  of  ice 
and  snow  there.  Mars  leans  28*^  25'  towards  the  plane  of  his 
orbit,  and  has  therefore  considerable  variel^  in  his  seasons. 

Asteroids. — There  are  seventy-one  small  planets,  generally 
known  as  Asteroids,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  namely, 
Cebes,  Pallas^  Juno,  Vesta,  discovered  in  the  years  1801-7 ; 
and  AsTRiEA,  Hebe,  Iris,  Flora,  Metis,  Htgeia,  Paethenope, 
Victoria,  Egeria,  Irene,  Eunohia,  Psyche,  Thetis,  Melpo- 
mene, FoRTUNA,  Massilia,  Lutetia,  Calliope,  Thalia,  Themis, 
and  forty-seven  others,  discovered  since  1845. 

The  diameters  of  the  Asteroids  are  generally  too  small  to 
admit  of  measurement ;  the  largest  are  from  80  to  250  miles  in 
diameter ;  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun,  about  209  to  329 
millions  of  miles ;  and  their  periods  of  revolving  round  him, 
from  about  1193  to  2343  days. 

These  planets  are  extremely  small,  while,  generally,  the 
planets  rather  increase  in  size  as  they  are  more  distant  from 
the  sun;  they  are  all  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
son ;  their  excentricities  are  considerable ;  and  their  orbits  are 
greatly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  whereas  the  orbits 
of  the  other  planets  nearly  coincide  with  that  plane.  The 
orbit  of  Pallas  makes  an  angle  of  34**  -f-  with  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  the  inclinations  of  the  orbits  of  most  of  the  other  asteroids 
are  considerable.  Hence  has  arisen  the  bold  conjecture  that 
the  asteroids  originally  formed  one  planet,  which  has  been 
broken  up  by  some  great  convulsion;  the  fragments  being 
thereby  thrown  into  orbits,  deviating  much  ftom.tibalm'^VctfSs^ 
the  entire  planet  may  have  revolved. 
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JoFiTEB,  % . — ^The  equatorial  diameter  of  ibis,  the  largest 
of  the  planets,  is  87,000  miles,  and  his  mean  distance  from  Uie 
son  494,000,000  miles.  He  reyolyes  round  the  snn  in  4333} 
days,  or  a  little  less  than  12  years;  and  turns  on  his  axis 
in  abont  10  hours  (9h.  56m.).  The  polar  diameter  of  Jupiter  is 
about  1-1 4th,  or  6000  miles  less  than  the  equatorial,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  great  centrifugal  force  caused  by  his  very 
rapid  rotation  on  his  axis :  and,  when  viewed  in  the  telescope, 
he  appears  of  a  distinctly  oval  form. 

The  axis  of  Jupiter  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
his  orbit ;  so  that  his  seasons  can  exhibit  but  little  variety. 
Near  his  equator,  and  parallel  to  it,  a  number  of  zones,  or 
striae  are  obsenred,  called  Belts,  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
iions^  and  supposed  to  be  caused  by  atmospheric  phenomena 
on  the  planet 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  four  Satelutes  or  Moohb,  which 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  They  were  discovered  hy 
Gauleo  in  1610,  shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 
They  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  upwards  of  a  million  of 
miles  from  the  planet;  they  revolve  round  him  in  periods  of 
from  a  little  less  than  2  days  to  16  days ;  and  they  are  of  abont 
the  magnitude  of  our  moon. 

When  the  body  of  Jupiter  interposes  between  the  sun  and 
any  of  his  satellites,  that  satellite  will  disappear  from  our  view, 
or  be  eclipsed.  These  eclipses  afford  an  accurate  method 
of  finding  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface ;  and 
have  led  to  the  great  discovery  of  the  velocity  of  light.  These 
eclipses  take  place  sooner  when  Jupiter  is  near  the  earth  than 
when  he  is  remote ;  and  the  difference  has  been  attributed  to 
the  greater  time  which  light  takes  to  reach  us  from  Jupiter's 
^eater  distance ;  the  rate  of  movement  of  light  being  tnenoe 
mferred, — 192,000  miles  in  a  second. 

Saturn,  h . — The  equatorial  diameter  of  Saturn  is  79,000 
miles;  his  mean  distance  from  the  sun  904,000,000  miles. 
He  moves  round  the  sun  in  10,759  days  (29^  years),  and  turns 
on  his  axis  in  10  hours  29  minutes. 

Saturn  is  accompanied  bv  a  very  remarkable  object,  a  stu- 
pendous Ring,  or  rather  three  Rinos,  the  middle  one  being 
19,000  miles  from  the  planet,  17,000  miles  broad,  and  1790 
miles  from  the  outer  ring,  which  is  about  10,000  miles  broad. 
They  rotate,  in  their  own  plane,  in  about  the  same  time  as 
the  planet:  and  probably,  like  moons,  aid  in  illuminating  its 
surface. 

Saturn  has  eight  satellites,  one  of  which,  much  larger  than 
the  rest,  is  about  the  size  of  Mars ;  at  a  distance  of  from 
130,000  to  2,500,000  miles  from  the  body  of  the  planet,  and 
revolving  round  him  in  periods  of  from  about  a  day  to  80  days. 

Urahus,  v.— The  diameter  of  Uranus  is  about  34,500  miles, 
his  mean  distance  from  tVie  fraiti  \ ^"^V^  ^^^^f^^^  xcc\«^.  "^^xsosv^^^ 
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roand  tlie  stin  in  80,686  days,  or  about  84  years.  He  is  at- 
tended by  eight  satellites;  of  which  some  present  the  remarkable 
pecnliarities,  that  the  planes  of  their  orbits  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  nlane  of  Uranus'  orbit,  and  move  round  him  from 
e(i8t  to  westj  while  all  other  motions  throughout  the  solar  sys- 
tem take  place  from  west  to  east.  This  planet,  which  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  was  discovered  oy  Sir  William  Her- 
8chelinl781. 

Neftunb,  *i*. — The  diameter  of  Neptune  is  41,500  miles,  his 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  2,852,000,000  miles ;  and  he  moves 
round  the  sun  in  60,126  days,  or  about  164  years.  One  satel- 
lite of  this  planet  has  been  discovered.  His  existence  was 
Eredicted  simultaneously  by  Adams  and  Leverrier  in  1846; 
is  orbit,  position,  and  mass  having  been  inferred  from  irregu- 
larities in  the  motions  of  Uranus.  The  telescope  revealed  him 
in  the  position  thus  indicated,  and,  on  examining  astronomical 
records,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  previously  observed  by 
astronomers,  though  not  known  to  be  a  planet. 

CoifETS. 

Comets  are  so  named  from  the  Greek  word  coma^  hair.  They 
exhibit  a  brilliant  lumiifous  point,  called  the  nucleus;  a  more 
diffuse  light  surrounding  the  nucleus,  called  coma  or  hair;  and, 
often,  a  long  luminous  appendage,  called  the  tail,  turned  from 
the  sun.  They  are  supposed  to  be  masses  of  vaporous  matter, 
or  of  solid  nuclei,  surrounded  by  much  aerial  matter.  Stars 
have  been  seen  through  several  of  them ;  and  they  have  passed 
near  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  without  deranging  the  motions  of 
these  bodies,  while  they  themselves  have  been  diverted  from 
their  course ; — ^indications  that  they  are  mostly  of  aerial  mat- 
ter, and  their  mass  small.  They  revolve  in  orbits  of  which  the 
excentricity  is  great,  being  greatly  elongated  ellipses ;  so  that 
at  one  time  they  approach  very  near  the  sun,  and  at  another 
recede  very  far  from  that  body.  The  periods  of  several  have 
been  calculated,  as  that  of  Hallet's  comet,  which  moves  round 
the  sun  in  75  years,  and  returned  to  our  view,  as  predicted,  in 
lg35j — Enckb's  and  Biela's,  which  perform  their  courses  round 
the  sun  in  3 J  and  6|  years.  The  latter  passes  little  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter. 

CHAPTER  V. 

DAY  AND  KIGHT — SEASONS. 

1.  Day  and  Night, 

The  regular  alternation  of  a  period  of  light,  called  Day,  and 
of  a  period  of  darkness  called  Night,  is  caused  by  the  earth's 
rotation  on  its  axis,  which  turns  each  part  altfiraflAaV^  VysnaT^ 
the  Ban,  and/rom  the  sun. 
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The  daily  circle  throagb  which  each  person  passes  in  oon* 
neqnenoe  of  the  earth's  rotation,  is  his  parallel  of  laHiude;  and 
the  proportion  of  his  night  to  his  day  at  any  time  depoods 
upon  tiie  manner  in  which  that  parallel  lies,  as  regaru  the 

TKBIOKATOR. 

If,  in  rotating,  the  terminator  does  not  cross  his  pazallci  at 
all,  he  will  then  have  no  day,  or  no  nighty  according  as  he  is 
on  the  dark  or  illumined  side  of  the  terminator ;  if  &e  termi- 
nator cuts  his  parallel  unequally,  he  will  have  his  day  and 
night  nnequal  at  that  time ;  but  if  it  cats  his  puiillel  into  two 
equal  parts,  he  will  then  haye  equal  day  and  night. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  terminator  is  a  great  drolo 
extending  round  the  world,  always  ninety  degprees  firom  thfl 
place  at  which  the  sun  is  yerticaL 

As  eyery  great  circle  on  a  sphere  cuts  eyery  other  grett 
circle  into  two  equal  parts,  the  terminator  must  always  cnt 
the  equator  into  two  semicircles,  one  dark,  the  other  iUomined, 
so  that  day  and  night  at  the  equator  art  always  equaL  or,  each 
is  of  12  hours'  duration. 

At  20th  March  and  23d  September,  the  snn  is  yertical  at 
the  equator ;  so  that  the  terminator  passes  through  both  poles 
and  cuts  every  parallel  into  two  equal  parts.  Hence,  there  ia 
equal  day  and  night  all  oyer  the  world  at  these  periods,  called 
The  Equinoxes.  At  2(Hh  March,  the  yemal  equinox,  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  Aries  ;  the  first  point  of  which  is  where  the 
sun's  centre  crosses  the  equinoctial  at  that  date.  At  23d  Sep- 
tember, the  autumnal  equmox,  the  sun  enters  the  sig^  Libra, 
the  first  point  of  which  is  where  the  sun's  centre  crosses  the 
equinoctial  at  that  date. 

At  other  times,  the  sun  is  yertical  at  some  point  north  or 
south  of  the  equator ;  the  terminator  then  extends  beyond  roe 
pole,  and  falls  short  of  the  other  pole.  Some  parallels  are  not 
cut  by  it  at  all ; — ^at  these  there  is  no  day  or  no  night ;— the 
other  parallels  are  cut  unequally,  and  at  these  day  and  night 
are  unequal. 

Day  and  night  are  more  nearly  equal  in  proportion  as  the 
time  IS  nearer  to  an  equinox,  or  the  place  nearer  the  equator. 

From  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle,  that  is,  in  the  torrid 
and  temperate  zones,  there  is  always  some  day  and  some 
night  during  each  rotation  (eyery  24  hours),  howeyer  nnequal 
they  may  be. 

Within  the  polar  circles,  at  one  time  there  is  both  day  and 
ni^ht  in  each  rotation, — at  another,  no  day,  the  sun  remaining 
below  the  horizon  for  seyeral  rotations  together, — at  another 
time  no  night,  the  sun  remaining  above  the  horizon  for  several 
rotations  toother. 

At  the  poles,  there  are  six  months  day,  and  six  months  night 

The  n(Mrthem  and  «ont\ieTTL\i^m\v^«t«&  «.x^  i^c'iv^.^^  in  ex- 
Bctiy  opposite  states,  at  coTte^v^wW^  NaJCvwA^^  w^-t^  wkJ^ 
Bouth.  in  respect  to  day  and  tv\s;\v1. 
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Hia  tropioB  of  Cancer  and  CapriiKim  are  llie  farthest  north 
and  ioath  parallels  at  which  the  sun  is  T«rti<:al.  As  these  ftra 
a3J°  from  the  oqaator,  the  tenninator,  when  the  son  is  on  (that 
Ie  Tarticat  at)  a  tropic,  will  extend  23i°  heyond  one  pole,  and 
fall  38)°  short  of  the  other.  These  will  he  the  greatest  dis- 
tances of  the  terminator  from  the  poles,  and  at  these  distances 
the  polar  circles  are  drawn.  When  the  aun  is  on  a  tropic, 
the  terminator  Just  skirts  these  circles,  all  within  one  being 
dark  and  having  no  day,  and  all  within  the  other  being 
illamined,  and  having  no  night. 

The  3un  is  on  the  tropic  irf  Cancer  on  th6  21atof  June,  when 
he  enters  the  sign  Cancer,  the  first  point  of  which  is  at  tlia 
greatest  distance  which  he  reaches  north  of  the  equinoctial 
(D.  N.  231°).  This  period  is  called  the  Summer  Soubuce.  The 
■an  is  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  2lBt  of  December, 
when  he  enters  the  sign  Caprioomna ;  the  first  point  of  which 
is  at  the  greatest  distance  he  reaches  sonth  of  the  eqninoclial 
{D.  S.  231°).     This  period  is  called  the  Winter  Solstice. 

From  20th  March  to  23d  September,  there  is  long  day  iu 
the  northern  hemisphere,;  its  length  increaBea  from  20th 
March  to  Slat  June,  and  then  decreases.  Within  a  distance 
from  the  north  pole, — daily  increasing  np  to  21at  Juno,  when 
it  extends  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  then  decreasing  from  that 
date, — there  is  constant  day ;  aad  the  north  pole  has  contimual 
day  during  tliese  bIk  months. 

Substitating  the  word  "night"  for  "day,"  the  description  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  applies  to  the  goathem  hemisphere  ;  if 
for  "north  pole,"  and  "arotic  cirela,"  we  read,  "  south  pole," 
and  "  antarctic  circle." 

Substituting  "23d  September"  for  "20th  March,"  "20th 
Mttrdi"for  "23d  September,"  and  "21st  December"  for  "21»t 
Jnne,"  and  the  word  "night"  for  "day,"  the  above  description 
applies  to  the  northern  hBTmsphere ;  retaining  the  word  "  day," 
it  applies  to  tbs  soutbem  hemisphere. 

The  following  diagrams  will  illustrate  these  relations  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  earth  to  day  and  night  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  DUg.  id. 
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Letthe  precediOK  diagiatu  repMHnt  tiio  podtionof  tlttMrtfc 
and  SOD  at  20th  libroh  or  23d  September.  Tbe  Btoi'a  nyi  an 
perpendionlar  at  ttw  equator,  ot,  in  other  woidi^  ho  ia  Tintiial 
there.  The  terminator,  N  8,  paBsea  through  both  pc^ea,  corn- 
ending  with  a  msridian  circle,  and  cntting  every  parallel  into 
two  eqnal  parts.  If  a  peraon  at  J  be  enppCHed  to  be  at  his  mid- 
night, in  6  boniB  he  wul  have  come  to  i  by  rotation,  where  he 
will  meet  the  tenoiimtor  and  have  nmriae ;  in  6  honra  moie, 
be  will  be  at  A,  his  midday,  with  the  son  on  the  meridian ;  in 
6  boora  more  be  will  be  at  the  terminator  on  the  other  rade, 
having  had  12  hoars  day— and  in  6  hooia  more  he  will  be 
back  at  bis  midnight  I 

The  folloiring  diagram  represents  the  state  of  mattcra  wbea 
the  Bon  ia  Tertical  at  Cancer,  21st  June  :— 


Dug.  L 


The  lettera  indicate  the  sane  parts  as  tn  the  preoe^g 
dii^^m  ;  jl:  meaning  in  both  cases  the  point  where  the  persixi 
on  Uie  parallel  Ih  meets  the  terminator.  Bere,  tbe  terminator, 
dto,  extends  23^°  beyond  the  north  pole,  N ;  and  falls  23^° 
short  of  the  south  pole,  S;  sliirting  the  polar  cireles;  hot 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  antarctic  circles  in  darkness,  while 
all  the  arctic  circle  is  illumined.  A  person  at  I,  which  repre- 
sents his  midnight,  now  comes  to  k,  where  he  meets  the  ter- 
minator, before  he  has  made  a  quarter  of  a  rotation  ;  and  from 
that  time  till  he  arrives  at  bis  midday,  h,  he  has  more  than 
6  boors  day.  His  si^t  in  the  morning  is  where  he  crosses  the 
meridian  N  S.  In  like  manner,  in  continaing  hia  rotation  he 
does  not  reach  the  terminator  till  afler  another  quarter  of  Us 
rotation,  that  Is.  after  six  evening. 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  terminator  in  this  diagram,  as 
well  as  in  tbe  last,  cuts  the  equator  into  two  eqnal  parts;  bat 
that  from  the  equator,  both  north  and  sonth,  it  padnally 
diverges  from  the  meridian  drcle,  the  amount  of  divergence 
being  greater  as  the  distance  from  the  equator  increases; 
shovring  that  day  and  night  are  more  Dneqnal  the  &rther  the 
place  is  from  the  eqQS,tDt. 
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At  2l8t  December,  the  son  is  perpendicular  at  Capricorn,^ 
in  the  diagram ;  the  terminator  extends  from  e  to  m,  leaving 
the  arctic  circle  in  darkness  and  the  antarctic  circle  illumined ; 
and  the  north  and  south  hemispheres  are  in  states  exactly 
opposite  to  those  described  in  explaining  the  last  diam*am. 

Thus  the  terminator  oscillates  between  the  positions  d  o 
and  e  m,  always,  except  at  20th  March  and  23d  September, 
leaving  a  certain  distance  from  either  pole  in  constant  darkness 
or  constant  light  for  the  24  hours ;  these  parts  increasing  in 
extent  as  the  terminator  lies  more  obliquely  and  the  time 
approaches  the  solstices,  when  all  within  the  polar  circles  is 
in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions. 

2.  Seasons, 

That  regular  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  weather,  which 
takes  place  during  the  course  of  the  year,  is  termed  change  in 
the  seasons. 

The  cause  of  the  changes  in  the  seasons  is  the  varying 
extent  of  the  sun's  influence  at  different  times.  The  sun's 
influence  is  proportionally  greater,  1.  The  higher  he  is  above 
the  horizon  of  a  place;  2.  The  longer  he  remains  above  its 
horizon.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  sun  rises  higher 
and  remains  daily  longer  above  than  below  the  horizon,  from 
March  to  September ;  we  have  then  warm  weather  or  summer. 
From  September  to  March,  the  sun  rises  little  above  the  hori- 
son,  and  is  longer  below  it  than  above  it  daily ;  we  have  then 
winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  southern  hemisphere 
is  in  exactly  the  reverse  state ;  having  winter  during  our  sum- 
mer ;  summer  during  our  winter. 

When  the  sun  is  vertical  at  Cancer,  he  will  rise  higher  above 
the  horizon  of  those  north  of  Cancer  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  will  be  lower,  south  from  that  parallel,  the  nearer  the 
place  is  to  the  antarctic  circle,  where  he  does  not  appear  above 
the  horizon  at  all ;  as  well  as  lower,  north  from  that  parallel, 
the  nearer  the  place  is  to  the  south  pole.  As  the  sun  recedes 
from  Cancer,  he  gradually  appears  higher  in  the  sky  to  those 
south  of  that  parallel,  and  lower  to  those  north  of  it,  till  he 
comes  to  be  vertical  at  Capricorn ;  when,  substituting  north 
for  south,  and  vice  versa^  matters  are  in  the  state  just  described. 
Every  one  has  observed  that  the  sun's  elevation  is  greatest  at 
midsummer,  and  that  he  gradually  sinks  till  the  21st  December, 
when  he  ascends  but  a  little  way  above  the  horizon,  after 
which  his  elevation  again  increases. 

Although  the  earth  is  about  three  millions  of  miles  nearer 
to  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer,  this  makes  no  difference 
as  to  his  influence  in  imparting  heat,  for  as  much  heat  is  lost 
by  our  more  rapid  motion  in  winter,  as  is  ^aiw&d.  Vs^  ^s'os. 
greater  proximity  to  the  sun ;  and  vice  versa  m  ^\3J£ltxi^t. 
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Causes  of  these  Phehombva. 


The  phenomena  of  the  chanffes  in  the  length  of  the  day,  !■ 
the  height  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  seasons,  are  produced  by  the 
combined  operation  of  three  causes : — 1.  The  earth's  axis  bdng 
inclined,  and  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  8. 
The  earth's  annual  motion  round  the  sun.  8.  The  earth's  axis 
remaining  always  parallel  to  itself  in  all  parts  of  its  orint 

From  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  tne  plane  of  the  oibit^ 
one  pole  leans  towards  the  sun  at  one  period,  while  the  oHha 
is  turned  from  him.  When  the  earth  has  mored  from  thst 
point  round  one  quarter  of  her  orbit,  the  axis  will  be  placed 
sideways  with  respect  to  the  sun,  and  each  pole  will  be  turned 
equally  towards  him.  As  the  earth  advances  and  completes 
another  quarter,  the  poles  now  reyerse  their  relatiye  positions; 
the  pole  formerly  turned  towards  the  sun  is  now  turned  from 
it;  and  the  other  leans  towards  the  snn.  On  completinff 
another  quarter,  the  axis  will  be  again  placed  sideways  towara 
the  sun ;  and  as  she  proceeds  onwards,  she  gradually  comes 
into  the  position  occupied  at  first.  All  this  will  be  better  un- 
derstood oy  the  aid  of  the  following  diagram  :* 


Dia«.  12. 


*  And  best  of  all  by  octtn^/  it.    This  may  be  done  with  tiie  fear 
for  the  .plane  of  tYv^  ec\\^\\^^  «xA  «.  ^^sxv^Vcv  ^^"^T^sp^^^^^iltioB  bwv«' 
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The  twelve  outer  circles  are  intended  to  represent  the  earth 
in  twelve  snccessive  positions  in  its  coarse  round  the  son.  The 
line  n  «  is  a  meridian,  n  the  north  pole,  s  the  south.  The  ter- 
minator is  seen  90°  from  the  point  at  which  the  sun  is  vertical, 
leaving  one  half  white  in  each  figure  illumined,  while  the  other 
half,  shaded,  is  in  darkness.  The  line  n  s  may  also  he  taken 
to  represent  the  axis  seen  to  be  at  any  time  parallel  to  its 
position  at  any  other  time.  The  circle  at  the  top  represents 
the  position  of  the  earth  at  the  winter  solstice,  the  noi-th  pole 
within  the  dark  half,  and  ttamedfrom  the  sun ;  the  south  pole 
in  the  illumined  half,  and  turned  towards  the  sun.  At  the  left 
and  right,  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun  at  the 
equinoxes  are  exhibited ;  the  axis  l3ring  sideways  towards  the 
sun,  the  terminator  passing  through  both  poles,  so  that  each 
pole  is  equally  under  the  sun's  influence.  The  circle  below 
shows  the  earth's  position  on  2l8t  June,  the  north  pole  in  the 
Bun's  rays,  the  south  pole  in  the  shado. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DIVISIONS  OF  TIHB. 

The  principal  divisions  of  time  are,  the  Day,  the  Mohth,  and 
the  I EAB. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  day — ^the  Sidebbal,  the  Solab,  and 
the  Mean-solab  or  Common  Dat. 

The  sidereal  day  is  the  time  which  the  earth  takes  to  make 
one  complete  rotation  on  its  axis — 23  hours,  56  minutes,  4*09 
seconds.  It  is  called  sidereal,  from  the  Latin  word  nc?u«,  a  star, 
because  it  is  estimated  by  the  time  which  elapses  from  the 
moment  of  any  star  being  on  the  meridian  of  a  place  till  its 
return  to  that  meridian.  The  reason  for  this  mode  of  estimat- 
ing the  true  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  paragraph. 

The  80Uxr  day  is  the  time  which  elapses  from  the  sun's  being 
on  the  meridian  of  any  place  till  he  returns  to  that  meridian. 
This  is  longer  than  the  true  time  of  the  earth's  rotation,  in 
consequence  of  the  earth's  orbitual  motion  round  the  sun.  To 
understand  this,  it  will  be  best  to  suppose  (what  would  be  the 
same  in  effect)  the  earth  rotating  m  one  spot,  and  the  sun 
moving  in  the  same  direction  (west  to  east)  round  the  earth  in 
a  year.  One  365th  of  this  apparent  course  of  the  sun  will  be 
performed  daily.  If  the  sun  had  not  this  apparent  motion,  the 
earth,  after  one  complete  rotation,  would  bring  the  same  me- 

■  «  ' 

round  any  body  taken  as  the  sun.    The  cane  will  represent  th« 
half  of  the  axis,  and,  its  constant  parillQ\ifini\^«ai%  tcis&»cs^^st^> 
will  ai  oDce  exhibit  the  nature  of  these  Omihi^qs. 
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ridian  back  to  the  sun ;  bat  as  the  Bnn  has  moved  throngh  the 
sky  while  the  earth  was  rotatmg,  when  the  meridian,  on  which 
the  snn  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  rotation,  has  come 
round  to  be  opposite  the  spot  where  the  sun  was,  the  sun  has 
moved  onwards  from  that  spot,  and  that  meridian  does  not 
overtake  the  sun  till  the  eartn  has  turned  a  little  farther  than 
one  rotation :  hence,  the  solar  day  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
true  time  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  As  the 
stars  are  so  extremely  remote,  that  the  wnole  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  a  mere  point  in  comparison  with  their  distance, 
the  orbitual  motion  of  the  earth  can  make  no  sensible  difference 
between  the  true  time  of  rotation  and  a  sidereal  day,  which  is 
therefore  taken  as  the  means  of  measuring  the  time  occupied 
in  that  rotation. 

From  the  unequal  rate  of  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  the  solar  day 
varies  a  little  at  different  times. 

The  mean  solar  or  common  day,  is  the  average  of  the  solar 
days  throughout  the  year.  Clocks  are  adjusteid  to  this  time, 
so  that  they  may  g^ve  equal  time  throughout  the  year.  The 
SuN-DiAL  gives  time  by  the  solar  day,  or  by  apj^ent  time— 
the  clock  by  mean  or  common  time.  The  vibration  of  a  pen- 
dulum is  employed  as  a  regulator  of  time ;  and  a  pendidum  of 
89*13  -f'  inches,  at  the  latitude  of  London,  vibrates  86,400 
times  in  a  mean  solar  day :  these  86,400  seconds  are  divided 
into  24  periods  of  3600  each,  called  hours ;  and  each  3600  into 
60  periods  of  60  seconds  each,  called  minutes. 

The  month  is  of  three  kinds:  1.  The  ndereal or periodiod 
month  of  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes — ^the  time  of  one  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  judged  of  by  the 
stars :  2.  The  synodical  or  lunar  month  of  29  days,  12  hours,  44 
minutes,  being  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next,  or  the 
time  of  a  revolution  of  the  moon,  judged  of  by  her  position,  as 
regards  the  sun :  3.  The  ccdendar  or  common  month,  January, 
February,  etc.,  of  81  or  30  days,  excepting  February,  which 
has  28  or  29  days.  In  each  year  there  are  12  calendar  or  com- 
mon months,  and  a  little  less  than  12}  lunar  months. 

The  Year  is  the  period  between  two  returns  of  the  sun  to 
the  same  equinox,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the 
EgmNOCTiAL  or  Tropical  year.  Its  duration  is  365  days, 
5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  49*7  seconds. 

The  Calendar,  or  Common  Year,  -contains  365  days.  •  The 
odd  time — 5  hours,  48  minutes,  etc — ^wo^ild  soon  amount  to  a 
serious  error.  It  is  nearly  a  Quarter  of  a  day,  and  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  till  every /om™  year^  when  it  amounts  to  a  day, 
and  the  year  is  increased  by  a  day,  t^  g^t  rid  of  this  time,  and 
is  called  Leap  Year.  This  additional  day  is  added  in  February, 
which  has  then  29  days  Bwt  the  excess  of  the  equinoctial 
jear  over  365  days  is  not  tVQ\\;a  a.  ^vjias\«t  ^1 «.  ^-^  ^\Ksav<^«h(iat 
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11  minates  less:  hence,  one  day  every  four  years  is  too  much 
to  add.  This  error  is  corrected  (within  a  very  trifling  amount), 
by  rejecting  the  additional  or  intercalary  day  from  every 
hundiiedth  year,  whose  number  is  not  divisible  by  4.  Thus 
every  hundredth  year,  which  leaves  no  remainder  wnen  divided 
by  400  Jas  2000,  2400),  and  every  other  year  which  is  divisible 
by  4  without  a  remainder,  are  leap  years  of  366  days  each. 
All  the  others  are  years  of  865  days. 

There  are  also  astronomical  periods  differing  slightly  from 
the  equinoctial  year,  called  sidereal  and  anomalistic  years. 


CHAPTER  VTI. 

moon's  prases — ECLIPSES — ^TIDES. 

Moon^s  Phases, 

At  one  time  the  moon  appears  to  us  as  a  slender  crescent :  this 
gradually  increases  in  magnitude,  till  a  full  illumined  circle  is 
seen ;  which  then  diminishes,  until  the  moon  disappears  alto- 
gether for  a  short  time  to  reappear  and  undergo  the  same 
changes  as  before.  These  changes  in  the  moon's  appearance 
are  termed  Phases. 

The  moon  in  herself  is  a  dark  body,  and  she  shines  only  by 
reflecting  the  sun's  light ;  so  that  only  one-half  of  the  moon 
shines  at  a  time — that  half  which  is  turned  towards  the  sun. 
And  the  only  visible  part  of  the  moon's  surface  is  that  part 
which  is  turned  towards  both  earth  and  sun.  The  amount  of 
this  visible  part  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  moon  in 
her  orbit.  Hence  hex  phages.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  found 
by  the  telescope  to  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  moon's  motions  and 
pliases.  Let  S  be  the  sun,  £  the  earth,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  G, 
H,  K,  in  the  inner  circle,  the  moon  revolving  round  the  earth 
in  the  direction  of  the  order  of  the  letters  just  given ;  while 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  the  orbit  represented  by  the 
dotted  line,  carrying  the  moon  with  her.  The  figures  in  the 
outer  circle  show  the  phases  or  appearances  which  the  moon 

E resents  when  in  the  corresponding  positions  in  the  inner  circle, 
er  orbit  At  A,  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  (on  the 
same  meridian),  the  dark  side  of  the  moon  is  towards  the  earth, 
and  the  moon  is  not  seen  at  all,  as  represented  by  the  black 
circle  at  A':  we  have  then  new  moon,  or  change  of  the  moon. 
At  C,  the  moon  has  moved  through  a  quarter  of  her  orbit ;  half 
of  each  side  Tdark  and  illumined)  is  turned  towards  the  earth, 
and  we  have  naif  moon ;  at  F,  toe  moon  and  sun  are  in  oppo- 
sition  (opposite  meridians),  the  illumined  half  is  fully  turned 
towardB  tne  earth,  and  tiiere  is  fvU  moon*  Qkx^Xlsxssi^  \s^ 
courae,  the  amount  of  the  illumined  "haXi  taxtkfe^  \firN«t^^  '^^ 
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eai*tli  gradually  lessens  till  she  arrives  at  A,  when  she  disap- 
pears tutogether  for  a  short  time. 

The  earth  affords  to  the  moon  a  yery  considerable  light, 
and  appears  about  thirteen  times  larger  to  the  moon  than  the 
latter  to  us.  Indeed  the  light  which  the  earth  gives  the 
moon  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  dark  parts  of  the  moon  jost 
visible,  by  reflecting  back  this  light,  a  little  before  and  after 
new  moon — forming  the  appearance  popularly  called  **the 
old  moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms." 

When  viewed  through  the  telescope.  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
Mars,  the  planets  nearest  to  us,  exhibit  phases  as  the  moon 
does,  and  for  the  like  reason. 

Bclij>8e8, 

These  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena. At  times  the  sun  or  moon  is  entirely,  or  in  part, 
obscured  by  a  shadow  which  g^radually  comes  over  its  sur&oe 
and  then  glides  off.    This  is  called  an  Eclipse. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurs  when  the  moon,  earth,  and 

sun  come  to  be  in  one  straight  line,  with  the  earth  between— 

an  eclipse  of  the  sun  when  they  are  in  one  straight  line,  with 

the  moon  between:  t\\e  CormeT  \v«.^^^QtA  oxvV^  'when  the  moon 

iM  in  opposition,  or  at  tuW  mcK>tv,  aa  ak\.  ¥  \xv^\*.^E»raLV^^,  ^0>aji^ 
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ter,  when  the  moon  is  in  conjunction,  as  at  A  in  that  diagram, 
or  at  new  moon. 

If  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon  were  always  in  one  plane  (as 
represented  in  the  diagram) — that  is,  if  the  orhits  of  the  earth 
and  moon  were  in  the  same  plane — there  would  be  an  eclipse 
of  the  earth  every  fortnight ;  of  the  moon,  every  full  moon ; 
of  the  sun,  every  new  moon.  But  the  moon's  orbit  is  in- 
clined to  the  earth's  orbit  at  an  angle  of  5°  8'  -f")  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
is  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below,  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  And,  therefore,  eclipses  take  place  only  when  there  is 
new  or  full  moon  at  the  times  when  tne  moon  is  crossing  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  coincidence  happens  semom. 
The  points  where  the  moon  crosses  the  earth's  orbit  are  called 
her  nodes. 

The  Tides. 

By  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  especially  the  latter, 
the  waters  of  the  large  oceans  of  the  earth  are  drawn  in  the 
directions  of  these  bodies,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  according  to 
their  position  in  relation  to  them.  These  regular  movements 
are  csuled  The  Tides. 

The  movement  of  the  waters  in  the  tides  chiefly  follows 
the  course  of  the  moon.  The  lunar  day,  or  interval  from  the 
moon  being  on  the  meridian  of  any  place  till  she  is  again  on 
that  meridian,  is  24  hours  50  minutes.  Hence,  the  phenomena 
of  the  tides  take  place  in  this  period.  There  are  two  High- 
Waters  or  Floods  at  the  same  time,  one  on  the  meridian  next 
the  moon,  the  other  on  the  opposite  meridian ;  and  at  every 
place  there  are  two  hi^h  tides  m  the  lunar  day,  at  an  interval 
of  about  12  hours  25  mmutes.  High  water  is  about  three  hours 
after  the  moon  has  been  on  the  meridian  of  a  place.  The  tides 
are  highest  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  or  op- 

gosition — then  caMeA  spring-tides ;  lowest  when  the  moon  is  m 
er  quarters — then  called  neap-tides.  The  tides  are  affected  by 
the  moon's  distance,  by  the  sun's  distance  and  elevation,  and  by 
local  causes,  as  explained  in  the  section  on  Physical  Gkiography. 
The  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth  next  the  moon  is  caused  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  moon,  in  drawing  towards  her  the  waters 
there.  But  the  moon  also  acts  on  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  on  the  waters  under  her;  hence,  in  a  manner,  she  gives  the 
earth  a  tendency/rom  the  waters  on  the  farther  side  of  Sie  earth, 
which  produces  a  high  tide  on  that  side  also. 
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Geographt,  in  its  literal  and  most  comprebensiye  meaning— si 
description  of  the  earth  —  consists  or  fonr  parts,  PhtbigalJ 
Geography,  Ordinary  or  Politioal  Gbooraphy,  Mathemati-J 
CAL  Geography,  Geology. 

Physicai.  Geography  might,  not  inappropriately,  be  termc 
Natural   Geography,  in    contradistinction    to    ordinary 
political  geography.     Disregarding  the  artificial  divisions 
the  land  mto  states  or  countries,  Phjrsical  Geography  maii 
the  broad,  striking,  natnral  features  of  the  earth's  snr&oe;] 
that  is,  the  arrangement,  form,  and  extent  of  land  and  wataif  j 
of  the  coasts,  mountain-ranges,  eleyated  lands  and  plaiiii|| 
lakes  and  rivers ;  the  great  oceanic  and  atmospheric  moYO*! 
ments;  and  the  distribution  over  the  varioos  regions  of  IImI 
earth's  surface,  of  heat,  moisture,  magnetism,  of  the  races  of  I 
mankind,  and  of  the  natural  families  of  the  lower  animals  tsij 
plants. 

Ordinary  or  Political  Geography  describes  the  diviaom 
of  the  land  made  by  mankind  into  countries,  provinces,  etc.;— 
their  inhabitants,  government,  towns,  natural  productiooSi 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce ; — every  thing  being  1 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  artificial  divisions  and  woiii 
made  by  man. 

Mathematical  Geography  treats  of  the  form  and  magni- 
tude of  the  earth,  its  movements,  the  positions  of  its  parts  at 
regards  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  phenomena  flowing  firom 
these  positions  and  movements,  and  the  various  imaginary 
lines  and  divisions  which  are  made  to  assist  in  defining  these 
relations. 

Geology  describes  the  structure  of  the  earth,   and  the 
changes  which  take  place  on  its  surface  and  in  its  interior; 
that  IS,  the  arrangement  and  composition  of  the  various  rocky  \ 
masses  comprising  the  earth's  crust ;  the  remains  of  animals 
and  plants  which  they  contain ;  tlnd  the  changes  going  on  at  ^ 
the  surface  of  the  land  or  in  the  sea. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  OrdinaiT  . 
or  Political  Geography;  Mathematical  Greography  is  treated 
of  in  the  deftnitiona  axvd  aAOTi^wvth  the  Astronomy;  and  we 
now  proceed  to  a  aViorV.  wiGovovV.  oi  "^V^««»^  ^^^^j^^^ks^  and 

Geology. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Extent  of  Land  and  Wates  on  the  Earth's  Surface. 

The  area  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  nearly  197,000,000 
square  miles.*  Of  this,  as  the  following  table  shows,  the  land 
forms  a  little  more  than  one-fourth^  the  water  a  little  less  than 
three-fouriha : — 

Land 51,500,000  square  miles- 
Water 145,500,000        

Earth's  Sur&ce 197,000,000        

Dividing  this  quantity  by  2,  we  obtain  98,500,000  as  the 
number  of  square  miles  in  a  hemisphere,  whether  we  take 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  separated  by  the  equator, 
or  an  eastern  or  western  hemisphere  divided  by  a  meridian 
circle. 

Considered  in  hemispheres,  northern  and  southern,  the  pro- 
portions of  land  and  wat&r  are  nearly  as  follows : — 

Northern  Hemisphere,  Land 38,000,000  square  miles. 

Do.  do.  Water. ...60,500,000        

Southern  Hemisphere,  Land 13,500,000        

Do.  do.  Water.... 85,000,000        

Earth's  Surface. 197,000,000       

There  is  thus  about  three  times  as  much  land  in  the 
northern  as  in  the  soudiem  hemisphere.  Viewed  in  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres  (20®  W.  long,  to  160"  E.  long.),  there 
are  about  37  millions  of  square  miles  of  land  in  the  former,  14} 
millions  in  the  latter;  being  a  proportion  of  2  ^  to  1. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  zones,  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  divided  as  follows  :f 

North  Frigid  Zone 8,132,797  4-  square  miles;  or  parts    4 

North  Temperate  Zone 51,041,592--  26 

Tomd  Zone 78,314,115  -  -  40 

South  Temperate  Zone 51,041,592--  26 


South  Frigid  Zone 8,132,797 


4 


Earth's  Sufrace 196,662,893  +  100 

The  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  the  different  zones 
is  nearly  as  follows : — ^The  land  forms  about  one-tJUrd  of  the 
north  frigid  zone ;   one-half  of  the  north  temperate  zone ; 

*  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  found  by  mnltiplying  the  square  of  the 
diameter  bj  8*1416,  or  3}.    Thus,  the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  considered  aa  «. 
sphere,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  square  mUea  fouii^  '\>7  xcivWx^VsVs^^*^'^ 
bx  itself,  *nd  then  by  3'1416,  or  8(. 

/  loffttua'a  MatbematicSf  p,  212. 
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one-half  of  the  torrid  sone ;  and  one-^eiUh  of  the  south  tern* 
perate  zone. 

In  these  estimates,  the  recently  discovered  lands  in  the 
south  frigid  zone  are  omitted :  theur  extent  is  onknown :  that 
zone  is  reckoned  as  being  all  water. 

If  we  suppose  the  world  to  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres 
hj  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  London,  the  dividing  line  being 
90"  all  round  from  London,  we  would  find  Europe,  Africa, 
^orth  America,  all  Asia,  excepting  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
a  little  of  the  Chino- Indian  States,  and  two-thirds  of  South 
America,  in  the  same  hemisphere  witii  London;  which  is 
therefore  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  land  of  Uie  world.  The 
other  hemisphere  would  be  almost  entirely  water.* 

LEADiNa  Natural  Divisions  of  the  Lavo. 

The  land  of  the  world  is  formed  into  two  principal  masses 
of  vast  extent,  called  Continents,  and  a  number  of  lesser  parts 
of  various  magnitudes,  called  Islanim.  The  C(Hnmon  dis- 
tinction between  islands  and  continents — that  the  former  are 
surrounded  by  water,  while  the  latter  are  not  so^is  correct 
only  as  applied  to  a  part  of  a  continent,  not  to  the  whole  of  it 
In  the  literal  sense  oi  the  definition  of  an  island,  the  ccmtinents 
also  are  islands. 

In  saying  that  the  land  is  collected  chiefly  in  two  principal 
masses,  the  land  around  the  north  pole  is  disregardec^  or  sup- 
posed to  be  joined  to  America,  and  the  land  in  the  south  firigid 
zone  is  also  disregarded. 

The  largest  of  these  continental  masses  is  that  which  has 
been  known  to  man  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  called  the 
Great  CJontinent,  or  Great  Eastern  CJontinent;  and  is 
almost  entirely  (a  very  small  part  of  the  north-east  of  Asia 
only  excepted)  contained  within  the  hemisphere  lying  east  of 
the  meridian  20°  west  longitude, — ^between  that  meridian  and 
the  meridian  160**  E.  long.  This  is  called  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere. 

Cape  Verde,  in  Africa,  W.  long.  17'  SC,  is  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  great  continent ;  East  Cape,  in  Siberia,  W.  long. 
170°  6',  adjoining  Behring's  Straits,  is  its  most  easterly  point 
It  stretohes  north  to  Cape  Severe,  in  Asia,  N.  lat.  78°,  and  south 
to  Cape  Agulhas,  in  Africa,  S.  lat.  34°  51'. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  divided 
by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  is  found  the  vast  island  of  Aus- 
tralia, sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  continent,  with  other  large 
islands  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  it. 

In  the  eastern  hemisphere  the  great  continent  contains  a 

*  See  the  outline  sketcYi  ot  V\v«  'woxW  ^^\^»^  Vxl  ^V&  manner  in  tha 
Phjnical  Chart  of  thA  Q\obe. 
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little  less  than  33  millions,  Australia  3  millions,  and  the  other 
islands  a  little  more  than  1  million,  of  square  nules. 

The  other  continent  is  the  western  continent  or  New  World : 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  east  of  Green- 
land (which  may  he  considered  a  separate  continent),  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  other  hemisphere,  west  of  the  meridian,  20''  W. 
long.  Its  most  westerly  point  is  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  in  W. 
long.  168°,  adjoining  Behrmg's  Straits ;  its  most  easterly  point, 
Cape  Branco,  a  little  north  of  Pemambuco,  in  Brazil,  W.  lone^ 
34^*^48'.  It  stretches  from  Barrow's  Strait,  about  N.  lat.  7^ 
to  Cape  Froward  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  S.  lat.  53°  53'. 

The  great  eastern  continent  is  naturally  diyided  into  two 
parts,  almost  entirely  separated  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas,  being  joined  only  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  Africa 
in  the  south-west;  Europe  and  Asia,  forming  one  compact 
mass  in  the  north  and  north-east.  In  like  manner,  the  west- 
em  continent  is  diyided  into  two  portions, — North  America  and 
South  America,  joined  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama. 

North-east  of  the  Western  continent  we  find  Greenland,  the 
northern  and  eastern  extent  of  which,  and  its  connexion  with 
America,  are  yet  undetermined. 

The  islands  are  often  found  in  clusters  or  archipelagos;  as 
the  g^reat  Polynesian  cluster,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  West 
India  Islands,  the  Isles  of  Greece,  the  great  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  Japan  Islands;  and  seyeral  of  these,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  lar^e  solitary  isles,  as  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Sicily, 
Ceylon,  Tasmania,  are  at  the  extremity  of  some  peninsula. 
These,  with  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Noya  Zembla,  Madagascar, 
New  Zealand,  are  the  leading  groups  of  islands.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  has  but  few  islands  scattered  through  it. 

The  European  and  Asiatic  part  of  the  great  continent  extends 
firom  east  to  west,  its  greater  axis  lying  parallel  to  the  equator. 
Africa  and  America  stretch  from  north  to  south. 

Most  part  of  Greenland  and  small  parts  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia  are  in  the  north  mgid  zone;  the  greater 
parts  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  Africa,  are  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  greater  parts 
of  Africa  and  South  America,  nearly  half  of  Australia,  and 
email  parts  of  Asia  and  North  America,  are  in  the  torrid  zone. 
About  one-third  of  South  America,  one-half  of  Australia,  and 
a  small  part  of  Africa,  are  in  the  south  temperate  zone. 

It  has  been  obsenred  that  the  land  has  a  great  tendency  to 
assume  a  peninsular  form,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  peninsulas  stretoh  out  into  the  ocean  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. This  is  seen  in  the  western  hemisphere  in  Greenland,  in 
the  peninsulas  of  Florida,  California,  South  America;  in  the 
eastern  continent,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Italy,  GreecQ« 
Arabia,  Hindostan,  the  Malay  Peninsula^  Corea^  K&infcBfcWC«.K^ 
and  Africa.  Bat  there  are  a  few  exceptiou^-^QAXueaXaxL^ \^^* 
mark,  etc 
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Reiemblances  have  been  pointed  out  between  Alia  and 
North  America,  in  which  Hindostan,  Malaoca,  and  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  have  been  compared  to  Mexico,  Florida, 
and  the  West  Indian  Archipelago;  and  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  in  which  Spain,  Ital^,  Greece,  and  the  Archipelago 
have  been  compared  to  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Malacca,  and  tbe 
Indian  Archipelago ;  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  to  the  Caucasaa 
and  the  Himalaya ;  the  Po  to  the  Ganges ;  Genoa,  Milan,  and 
Venice,  to  Bombay,  Delhi,  and  Calcutta. 

Clonsidering  how  nearly  Asia  and  America  are  joined  at 
Behring's  Straits  and  by  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  Archi- 
pelago ;  the  proximity  of  Newfoundland,  Greenland,  Iceland, 
and  the  British  Isles ;  and  that  Borneo,  Australia,  and  the 
Polynesian  group  of  islands  are  like  a  continuation  of  Asia; 
it  may  be  said  that  the  great  mass  of  the  land  stretches  round 
from  east  to  west  about  the  region  of  the  north  temperate 
zone ;  sending  out  three  great  prolongations  to  the  8.  &  £.,— 
Africa,  Oceanica,  and  South  America. 

These  interesting  resemblances,  with  others  which  have  been 
noticed,  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  any  general  law. 

South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  tne  north  of  Asia  pre- 
sent coasts  very  little  broken  or  indented  by  bays  or  riyeis— 
particularly  Africa.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indented 
u  many  places,  and  deeply,  by  bays,  gulfs,  and  estuaries, 
which  penetrate  far  Inland,  extend  greatly  the  line  of  coast, 
and  prove  highly  favourable  for  commerce  and  navigation.  The 
soutn  and  east  of  Asia  and  the  east  of  North  America  partake 
of  the  same  advantages  in  a  somewhat  less  dcCTee.  The  length 
of  the  European  coast  firom  the  Straits  of  Waigatz  to  the  Sea 
of  Azov  is  about  17,000  miles. 

LEADUXa  DiVISIOKB  OF  THB  WaTBB. 

The  great  waters  of  the  globe  are  not,  like  the  masses  of 
land,  in  distinct  portions,  each  with  a  well-defined  boundary ; 
they  are  united  throughout  into  one  great  mass,  and  the  din- 
sions  which  we  form  between  them  are  onl^  imaginary.  This 
huge  body  of  water  is  divided  into  five  pnncipu  oceans,  the 
AUantic^  Pacific^  Indian,  Arctic,  and  AnJtarctic  Ocetmi. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic 
circle,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  great  continent.  Its  breaddi 
varies  from  about  900  to  4000  miles,  and  its  area  is  25,000,000 
square  miles.  It  is  quite  open  at  the  south  where  it  joins  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  but  is  partly  enclosed  at  the  north  by  Labra- 
dor, Greenland,  and  Iceland,  terminating  in  Davis*  Straits  at 
the  north-west,  and  at  the  north  and  north-east  in  compara- 
tively narrow  passages  between- Greenland  and  Iceland,  and 
Iceliuid  and  Norway.  Its  leading  branches  are  Baffin's  and 
Hudson's  Bays,  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Bay  of  Fundy,  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  CaxiL\:i^Q>.ii  ^iieai  oxv  ^^^^aX\  ^i^  thA  east, 
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the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  die  GiUf  of  Guinea. 

The  Pacipio  Ocean  extends  westward  from  America  to  Asia, 
Sumatra,  and  Australia ;  it  is  open  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  at 
the  south,  but  is  almost  entirely  closed  at  the  north  by  the  great 
continents  of  Asia  and  America,  which  stretch  out  as  if  to  join, 
and  are  only  about  thirty-six  miles  apart  at  the  narrow  passage 
of  Behring's  Straits,  where  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans  meet. 
This  vast  expanse  of  water  is  about  1 2,000  miles  broad,  and  has 
an  area  of  50,000,000  square  miles.  Its  leading  branches  are 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Japan  Sea,  Yellow  Sea,  Chinese  Sea,  on 
the  west,  penetrating  into  Asia;  the  Gulfs  of  California 
and  Panama,  in  Amenca,  on  the  east. 

The  Indian  Ocean,  between  Asia  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  is  about  4500  miles  broad,  and  has  an 
area  of  20,000,000  square  miles.  It  penetrates  the  land  on  the 
north  by  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  lies  north  of  the  great  continents,  being 
almost  enclosed  by  them,  penetrating  Europe  by  the  White 
Sea  and  Sea  of  Kara,  Asia  by  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  and  a  few  small 
inlets.  Large  portions  of  this  ocean  are  constantly  blocked  up 
by  ice. 

The  Antarctic  Ocean  lies  within  the  antarctic  circle.  It 
is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 
Pordons  of  land  have  recently  been  discovered  in  it ;  but,  like 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  great  parts  of  it  are  blocked  up  by  ice. 

Mountain-Ranges  and  Table-Lands. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  the  land  are  the  high  ranges 
of  mountains,  towering  to  a  height  of  many  thousand  feet  above 
the  neighbouring  plains,  while  some  reach  an  elevation  of 
nearly  30,000  feet  above  tiie  sea, — the  level  from  which  the 
heights  are  estimated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  mountain-ranges  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  lengths  of  the  continents.  One  grand  range, 
or  rather  series  of  ranges,  with  few  deviations  or  interrup- 
tions, extends  along  the  great  continent,  south-west  by  west 
from  Behring*8  Straits  to  3ie  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  first  are  the 
Aldan  Mountains,  commencing  at  East  Cape,  from  which  a 
branch  shoots  into  Kamtschatka ;  these  are  continued  in  the 
Stannovoi  and  Yablonnoi  ranges,  and  the  Altai  and  Thian- 
Shan  Mountains  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
Running  south-west  and  south  in  the  Belook-Tagh  range,  the 
grand  range  meets  with  the  Uiii alata  range  running  east  and 
south-east  between  Hindostan  and  Tibet — the  two  ranges  unit- 
ing in  the  great  Hindoo-Koosh  Mountains.  The  grand  range 
then  stretches  west  to  the  Elbubz  Mountains,  which  skirt  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  may  be  considered  as  contimi!^ 
in  the  Abkeniaa'  Mountains  and^FAUBTJS  toji^^  mT\i2^«^  m 
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AbU,  aiid  in  the  neat  Caucasus  range  running  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  range  is  oontinaed  in  £im>pe 
by  the  Baucah  Mountains  and  Eastekh  Axfs  in  Turkey,  and 
by  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austria,  and  Hkkctvui 
Mountains  in  Bohemia  and  Germany.  All  these  seem  to  cen- 
tre in  the  Ttrolese  and  Swiss  Alps,  which  by  the  CeyshveIi 
in  the  eoath-east  of  France,  pass  into  the  great  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  terminating  at  Cape 
Finisterre,  nearly  the  most  westerly  pmnt  of  continentaiEurope. 
Such  is  the  mighty  mountain-range  which  sweeps  from  eael 
to  west  across  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  leading  mountain-ranges  not  strictly  belonging  to  this 
ereat  ridge  from  East  Cape  to  Cape  Finisterre,  are  the  Is- 
Shan  Mountains,  north  of  China;  the  Pelihg  and  YuNouse 
Mountains,  about  the  west  of  China;  the  Himalata,  the 
Western  Qhauts,  and  Neilohbreibs  running  along  the  west 
coast  of  Hindostan,  the  great  Ural  range,  running  south  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  the  Dofrinb  and  Kolbn  Mountains 
in  the  Scaudinayian  peninsula,  and  the  Afehnixk  range  ia 
Italy.  But  the  In-Snan,  Peling,  Yungling,  and  Apennine 
Mountains,  may  almost  be  consiokred  as  spurs  or  branches  ni 
the  great  leading  range. 

CMnparatirely  little  is  certainly  known  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  but  its  mountain-ranges  would  seem  to  be  more  isolated. 
They  are,  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  the  north-west ;  the  Kose 
Mountains,  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  Donoa  Mountains, 
stretching  nearly  across  the  continent,  in  the  region  of  the 
equator ;  the  Lupata  Mountains,  near  the  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel ;  and  the  Nieuwyeld  Mountains,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  mountain-system  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  is  a  yast  range  near  or  close  to  the  west  coast, 
extending  from  the  Mackenzie  River  in  the  north  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  This  lanffe  is  some  distance  inland  in 
North  America,  where  it  receives  the  successive  names  of 
RocKT  Mountains,  Oregon  Mountains,  Mountains  of  Mexico, 
but  approaches  the  sea  in  Central  America,  and  is  continued 
near  the  coast  in  South  America,  in  several  ridges,  under  the 
name  of  the  Andes,  or  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes. 

Besides  these,  there  are,  in  North  America,  a  ridge  €i 
Californian  mountains  running  along  the  remarkable  pen- 
insula of  California,  the  Appalachian  or  Alleohant  range, 
running  north-east  through  the  United  States,  and  brol^ 
ran^s  from  the  north  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the 
north  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  line  of  the  great  lakes. 
In  South  America,  a  g^reat  ridge  stretches  west  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  another  range  extends  south-west 
near  the  east  coast  oi  BtszAI^  ^vtb  sevend  irregular  ridges  m 
the  interior. 
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Table-Lands. 

Fow  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  beneath,  most 
of  them  slope  gradually  upwards,  and  they  often  form  level  or 
gently  iuchned  plains  of  considerable  extent,  at  a  high  eleva* 
tion,  called  Table-Lands  or  Plateaus.  The  following  are 
the  most  extensive  table-lands  on  the  globe : — 

Central  Asia,  between  the  Altai  and  Himalaya  mountains, 
from  2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  north, 
and  4000  feet  towards  the  middle,  at  the  eastern  part  of  which 
is  the  great  desert  of  Grobi.  This  plain  is  about  10,000  feet  in 
elevation  where  it  approaches  the  great  Himalaya  range. 

Afghanistan  and  Pebsia,  an  extensive  high  land,  about 
7000  feet  in  elevation,  at  the  east  of  the  former,  sinking  to 
about  4000  feet  in  Persia. 

The  Deccan,  or  interior  of  Hindostan,  about  3000  feet  in 
elevation. 

Armenia,  at  the  north-east  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  about  6000  feet. 

The  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Arabia,  particularly  at 
the  west,  presents  table-lands  of  considerable  elevation. 

A  ku'ge  part  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  is  elevated  to  a 
height  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet. 

Bayabia  is  mostly  a  table-land  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  And  in  tne  south  of  Norway  there  is  a  table-land 
nearly  4000  feet  in  elevation. 

Little  is  known  of  the  African  table-lands.  Some  large 
tracts  of  lands  in  Abyssinia  are  considerably  elevated.  The 
Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  from  a 
little  north  of  the  equator  to  Cape  Colony,  are  also  elevated 
lands,  attaining  a  great  height  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of 
Africa. 

The  table-lands  in  North  America  are.  the  country  along 
the  Eastern  Base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  in  height ;  the  great  Table-Land  of  Mexico,  extending 
from  the  north  of  California  to  Central  America,  9000  feet  high 
near  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  a  less  elevated  Plateau  in  Cen- 
tral America,  from  4000  to  6000  feet. 

In  South  America  there  are  three  leading  table -lands  of  vast 
height  and  extent,  lying  between  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Andes ; 
the  Table-Land  of  Quito,  on  the  equator,  about  9000  feet 
high ;  the  Table-Land  of  Pasco  in  Peru,  11,000  feet,  extending 
from  10**  to  12°  south  latitude;  and  the  vast  plateau  of  Titi- 
CACA  or  Potosi,  extending  from  14°  to  21°  south,  containing 
the  great  lake  of  Titicaca,  and  elevated  nearly  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Volcanoes. 

Evidences  of  igneous  action,  in  remote  or  recent  times,  are 
found  almost  everywhere ;  as,  for  example^  i\\  t!aft  wsvscoXrNt  ^xwmv'^. 
EiUnhtirgbf  and  Auvergne  in  the  cenlT^  o£  ¥xwaa^%   'vaa  €aNs& 
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sites  of  existing  volcanic  action  are,  Kamtschatka,  the  Eorile 
Isles,  Japan  and  the  islands  south  of  it ;  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
the  Sunda  islands ;  Iceland,  Hecla,  Vesuvius,  Etna,  the  Lipari 
Isles,  and  Stromlwli ;  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  West  India 
Islands,  Mexico,  California,  the  Andes  in  South  America,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Volcanoes  emit  vast  volumes  of  flame 
and  smoke,  ashes  (which  are  often  carried  in  showers  to  great 
distances),  melted  rock  or  lava,  and  mud. 

FlAIHS  OB  LOWLAITDS,  AHD  DeSESTS. 

In  Asia  the  district  hctween  the  Altai  Mountains  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  is  a  vast  plain ;  so  are  the  north-east  of  China 
west  of  the  Yellow  Sea;  Hindostan,  in  the  north-east,  between 
the  Deccan  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains ;  the  coontiy  around 
the  Sea  of  Aral  in  Turkestan,  and  the  south-east  of  Tnrkey  in 
Asia.  Several  of  the  lowlands  in  the  south-east  of  Russia, 
and  neighbouring  districts  of  Independent  Tartaiy,  are  called 
steppes. 

The  principal  plains  in  Europe  are, — 1.  That  vast  district 
extending  from  the  north  of  France  east  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  Prussia,  and  over  tiie 
whole  of  Russia,  which,  except  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  in  the 
centre,  and  the  north-west  wnere  it  joins  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  is  almost  one  level.  2.  The  plain  of  Hungary, 
watered  by  tlie  Theiss  and  Danube. 

The  chief  lowland  plains  in  Africa  are  Lower  Egjrpt,  and 
Soudan,  where  watered  by  the  Quorra  river  and  Lake  Chad. 

The  interior  of  North  America,  between  the  Rocky  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  is  one  vast  plain,  watered  at  the  lower 
part  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  great  grassy 
plains  in  this  region  are  called  Prairies  or  Savanvas. 

The  interior  of  South  America  is  also  for  the  most  part  a 
plain  of  little  elevation;  naturally  divided  into  three  great 
sections,  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  of  the  Amazon,  and  ot  tiie 
La  Plata.  The  plains  of  the  Orinoco  are  termed  Llahos,  those 
of  the  Amazon,  Silvas,  and  those  of  La  Plata,  Pampas. 

I'he  principal  deserts,  or  sandv  and  barren  districts,  are  the 
desert  of  Gobi  in  Central  Asia;  the  great  salt-desert  in  Persia; 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  and  the  interior  and  north-west  of  Arabia; 
the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert  in  the  North  of  Africa;  the  Libyan 
Desert,  west  of  the  Upper  Nile;  the  Deserts  of  Nubia,  between 
the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  parts  of  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  extensive  tracts  of  Patagonia  in  South  America ;  and 
some  districts  in  the  other  parts  of  South  America  and  in  North 
America,  particularlv  at  the  wentem  part  of  the  great  North 
American  plain,  in  tlie  basin  of  the  river  Platte,  cast  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  deserts,  particularly  in  Arabia,  are 
often  vast  trackless  pVam^,  ^ioxw^^^  oi?  \swswx19;  sand,  withont 
water,  yegetation,  ot  BheUet  itoxa^tJaft  ^«t<iRk  tvj^  <j!l  ^  \x^>;^>k»L 
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lun.  The  sand  is  raised  in  clunds  which  blind  and  often  havo 
orerwhelmad  travellers.  OccasionRlly  green  Bpots  are  met 
with  around  a  spring,  which  giy«  relief  to  the  parched  and 
exhausted  wanderer.    These  are  called  Oases. 

The  (bllowing  wood-cut  and  table  represent  the  heights  of 
the  most  elevated  mouiitaioa  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemi* 
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EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. — ^EUROPE. 

The  Mountains  marked  *  are  Volcanoes.  Feet  above 

Mountain.  Situation.  Gonntry.       the  Sea. 

1.  Mount  Blanc Alps Savoj. 15,732 

2.  Mount  Kosa Alps Switzerland 15,152 

3.  Shreckhom Alps Switzerland 13,492 

4.  Ortler  Spitz Alps Tyrol 12,852 

5.  Mulhacen Sierra  Nevada Spain 11,678 

6.  Simplon Alps Switzerland 11,542 

7.  Maladetta. Pyrenees Spain 11,436 

8.  Mount  Perdu Pyrenees France. 11,170 

9.  *Etna Sicily 10,874 

10.  StGothard Alps Switzerland 10,595 

11.  Ruska Carpathians Hungary. 9,912 

12.  Olympus Turkey 9,754 

13.  Mount  Como Apennines Italy 9,521 

14.  Lonmitz Carpathians Hungary 8,675 

15.  Sneehatten Dou*ines Norway 8,120 

16.  Parnassus Greece 8,068 

17.  Mount  Dor^ Auvergne France 6,22J 

18.  Mezin Cevennes France. 5,820 

19.  *Hecla Iceland 5,210 

20.  Ben  Nevis Scotland 4,406 

21.  Ben  Macdhui Grampians Scotland 4,296 

22.  Cairngorm Grampians Scotland 4,095 

23.  *yesuvius Naples 3,932 

24.  Snowdon Wales 3,571 

25.  Magillicuddv's  Reeks Ireland 3,414 

26.  Ben  Lomond Grampians Scotland 3,190 

27.  Helvellyn England 3,055 

28.  Skiddaw England 3,022 

2y.  Cader  Idris Wales 2,914 

ASIA. 

1.  Mount  Everest,  or 

Gaurisankar Himalaya N.ofHindo8tan..29,002 

2.  Kunchin-gunga Himalaya N.ofHindostan..28,177 

3.  Dhawalagiri Himalaya N.of  Hindostan..28,086 

4.  Javahir Himalaya N.of Hindo8tan..25,749 

5.  Elburz Caucasus Circassia 21,500 

6.  Highest  Peak  of  Hindoo-Koosh N.ofCabul 20,000 

7.  Ararat Armenia 17,112 

8.  Ophir Sumatra 13,842 

9.  M!owna  Koa Sandwichlslandsl3,764 

10.  Bieluka Altai Siberia 11,000 

11.  Highest  Peak  of  Lebanon Palestine 10,000 

12.  *Awatsha Kamtschatka ....  9,600 

13.  Sinai Arabia 9,300 

14.  Oljmpus Asia  Minor 9,000 

15.  Highest  Peak  of  Neilgherries Hindostau 8,960 

16.  Adam's  Peak Ceylon 6,152 

17.  Ida k&\<a.M.\xvor 5,9^ 

18.  Carmel — :«^'»5gcw^ \:)j$^ 
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AFRICA. 

1.  Jeb-AhlooF-Siogallj Soumali  or  Adel  16,500 

2.  Mount  Uentet. Atlas  Bange Morocco 15,000 

3.  Highest  Peak  of  the  Cameroons W.  Africa 13,000 

4.  *Peak  of  Teneriflfe Canaries 12,198 

5.  Compass Snovry  Moantains.S.  Africa 7,400 

6.  Pico  Kuivo Madeira 5,993 

7.  Table  Mountain Cape  Colony 3,682 

a  Diana's  Peak St  Helena 2,693 


Ascent  of  Green  and  Rash  in  the  Nassau  balloon,  1838 27,000 

Ascent  of  Gay  Lussao  at  Paris  in  1804 23,040 

Greatest  height  attained  on  the  Himalaya  by  Dr  Gerard 20,000 

Height  of  Snow-line  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Hinudaya 16,600 

Hansarowara  Lake,  in  Tibet 14,500 

Height  of  Snow-line  on  the  Alps 8,900 

Convent  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  Alps 8,180 

Pass  of  the  Little  St  Bernard,  Alps 7,192 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. — AMERICA. 

Mountain.  Situation.  Country. 

1.  Aconcagua Andes Chili 23,910 

2.  Chimborazo Andes Ecuador 21,440 

3.  Sorata Andes Bolivia 21,286 

4.  lUimani Andes Bolivia 21,145 

5.  *Antisana Andes Ecuador 19,305 

6.  ^'Cotopaxi Andes Ecuador 18,858 

7.  Mount  St  Elias N.  America 17,900 

8.  ^Popocatepetl Mexico 17,720 

9.  *Orizaba Mexico 17,347 

10.  *Pichincha Andes Ecuador 15,924 

11.  Mount  St  Helen's Bocky  Mountains  United  States.... 15,750 

12.  Mount  Fairweather N.  America 14,750 

13.  Coffi*e  de  Perote Mexico 13,413 

14.  Highest  Peak  of  Blue  Mountains Jamaica 7,278 

15.  Mount  Washington... Alleghanies United  States....  6,652 


Greatest  altitude  attained  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  on 

Chimborazo,  in  1802 19,798 

Height  attaineid  on  Ulimani  by  Pentland 19,000 

Height  of  Snow-line  on  Chimborazo 15,800 

Heights  of  Assuay,  the  ancient  Peruvian  Boad,  Ecuador 15,540 

City  of  Pasco,  Peru 13,720 

City  of  Potosi,  Bolivia 13,350 

Lake  Titicaca,  Bolivia 12,795 

City  of  Quito,  Ecuador 9,542 

City  of  Mexico 7,471 
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BiYEBS  Ajn>  Lakes. 

Next  to  seas,  plains,  and  mountains,  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  land  are  the  waters  running  through  it,  or  Riyers.  These 
rise  in  the  most  elevated  districts,  and  flow  thence  in  yarioas 
directions  towards  the  sea.  The  high  land  or  ridge  between 
the  sources  of  the  rivers,  which  flow  in  opposite  directions 
through  a  country,  is  called  the  water-ahed;  the  tract  of 
country  which  sends  its  waters  into  any  river  is  called  the 
haain  of  that  river. 

Rivers  play  an  important  part  in  the  erand  natural  circulation 
of  water,  constantly  going  on  through  air,  earth,  and  ocean. 
They  are  formed  from  the  water  whidi  has  descended  in  rain^ 
or  has  been  deposited  as  <2eio,  or  from  the  molting  of  JiaU^  anow^ 
hoar-froai,  and  ice.  This  water  flows  along  the  surface,  mak- 
ing atreama  or  rivuletSj  which  unite  and  form  rivera;  or  it  sinks 
into  the  ground,  when  it  is  absorbed,  or  penetrates  and  issues 
at  other  parts  in  springs. 

The  course  of  a  rjver  necessarily  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows.  Turning  in  whatever  direc- 
tion its  course  is  favoured  by  the  sinking  of  the  level  of  the 
land,  it  often  takes  a  very  circuitous  route  to  the  sea.  In 
time  it  wears  away  the  ground  beneath  it,  and  cuts  for  itself  a 
channel  or  bed,  the  sides  of  which  are  called  its  banks. 

Rivers  generally  run  at  right  angles  to  the  mountain-chains, 
from  whose  upper  ridges  they  flow ;  and  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  leading  mountain-chains,  the  greater  number  of  large 
rivers  flow  nx)m  west  to  east  towards  the  ocean;  some  to 
north  or  south ;  few  towards  the  west.  They  are  not  navigable 
if  they  slope  more  than  one  foot  in  1000 ;  a  greater  slope  gives 
rise  to  rapids.  Rivers  by  the  wearing  away  of  their  beds 
carry  down  with  them  a  large  quantity  of  solid  matter  in 
suspension.  This  is  in  part  deposited  when  their  velocity 
becomes  small ;  when  they  overflow  their  banks ;  and  in  large 
beds  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form  at  their  mouths,  called 
deliaa.  Most  great  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea 
by  several  mouths,  as  the  Ganges,  the  Volga,  the  Rhine,  the 
Mile,  the  Orinoco. 

Many  rivers  periodically  overflow  their  banks,  as  the  Granges, 
the  Indus,  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  the  Zam- 
bezi, the  Mississippi.  This  phenomenon  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  is  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  there 
in  the  wet  season ;  or  by  the  melting  of  snows  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  latter  cause,  operating  suddenly,  often  gives  rise  to 
floods  in  other  districts.  The  rivers  in  northern  Asia  are  fre* 
quently  flooded,  from  their  lower  portions  near  the  Arctic  Ocean 
being  still  bound  up  in  ice,  while  their  sources  are  opened  up 
and  replenished  by  the  influence  of  summer.      In  several 
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rivert,  whoBH  clianiicls  are  entared  by  the  tide,  a  remMkabIa 
pliononienon  ia  m'tneaaeii  at  higU-tide— a  wave,  often  many 
feet  in  lievght  ascending  tbe  stream  in  opposilion  to  the 
descendrnpt  current.  Thia  U  calleci  the  bore ;  uid  is  of 
rematliable  height  and  reloclty  at  the  moutba  of  the  Hoogljr 
(»  branch  of  the  Ganges)  and  of  tha  Amazon. 

Tba  following  (able  exhibits  the  situationa,  tenninationg, 
•nd  lengths  of  the  leading  rivers  of  the  world  :— 

EUROPE.  Lenilh 

Nam*.  ConntiT.  TeminitlDD.    lamxIeB. 

Tolgi Enwia Caspian  Sea 2200 

Danobe....^ O^rmany,  etc Black  Sea 1700 

IMep«r_ Roasia  Black  Sea 1260 

Don RoEEia  Seaof  Aiot 1100 

Rhine SwiUerland.   Geraia- 

nj,  and  Holland  ...North  Sea, 760 


Vistnia Poland,  etc BalUc  Sea.... 

Iicnre. France Bay  of  Bisca 

PrtBsia Baltic  Sea..: 


Oder... 
Tagos... 


DoDTO. Sptun,  ets. Atlantic  Ocean...  460 

GnaaiaD* Spain. GulfofCadiz.        450 

Po Italy AdriatlDSBa 4S0 

Beine .Frnice Ensl ieh Channel..  430 

EbiD Spain MediterraneanSea  420 

Oaronne France Bay  ofSisQay...     S50 

GuadalqaiTir Spain. UolfofCadii 290 

Severn England Bmtol  Channel      240 

Shannon. Ireland Alhintie  Oeean...  924 

Tiber Italy MeditenaneanSea  S15 

Thames. England North  Sea 215 

Hombei England North  Sea 160 

Tay Scotland North  Sea 120 

Forth .Scotland. NorUi  Sea 115 

Clyde. SootUnd Frith  of  Clyde....  lOO 


Yenisei Siberia. Arctic  Ocean 2900 

Hoang-ho..  ...China Yellatv  Seb 2600 

Obi  and  Irtish Siberia. Aroilo  Ocean 2500 

Lena  ....  Siberia...  ~ — ....Arctic  Ocean 2400 

"     '    ■■           "                                 -flnlfof  Tartflry...2300 
....Persian  Culf 1700 
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Lengtli 
Name.  Coantiy.  Termination,     in  miles. 

Ganges Hindostan Bay  of  Bengal.... 1500 

Brs^mapootra Assam,  etc Bay  of  Bengal.... 1500 

Oxus  or  Amoo Turkestan Sea  of  Aral 1300 

Jaxartesor  Sihon Turkestan Sea  of  Aral 1200 

Irrawady Birmah Bay  of  Bengal.... 1200 

Choo-kiang China Chinese  Sea 1050 

Ural Russia Caspian  Sea 1020 

Tigris Turkey  in  Asia Euphrates 800 

Menam Siam Gulfof  Siam 800 

Godavery ..........Hindostan Bay  of  BengaL....  800 

AFRICA. 

Nile Nubia  and  Egypt.  ...MediterraneanSea 3000 

Niger  or  Quorra Nigritia Gulfof  Guinea.... 2300 

Zambezi Mozambique Indian  Ocean 1400 

Zaire  or  Congo Congo Atlantic  Ocean... .1000 

Orange  or  Gariep Soum  Africa Atlantic  Ocean....l000 

Senegal Senegambia Atlantic  Ocean....l000 

Gambia Senegambia Atlantic  Ocean....l000 

AMERICA. 

Amazon  or  Maranon.... Brazil Atlantic  Ocean...4000 

Mississippi..... United  States Gulfof  Mexico...3l60 

From  source  of  the  Missouri 4265 

La  Plata  and  Parana  ...Brazil  and  La  Plata.. .Atlantic  Ocean  ...2350 
St  Lawrence  (including 

the  Lakes) Canada G.of  StLawTence2000 

Arkansas United  States Mississippi 2000 

Madeira Peru  and  Brazil Amazon 1800 

Mackenzie British  America Arctic  Ocean 1600 

Para  and  Tocantins Brazil. Atlantic  Ocean  ...1500 

Ked  River United  States Mississippi 1500 

San  Francisco Brazil .....Atlantic  Ocean. ..1500 

Orinoco Venezuela Atlantic  Ocean. ..1480 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte... Mexico Gulf  of  Mexico...l400 

Paraguay Brazil,  etc Parana 1200 

Ohio United  States Mississippi 1033 

Bio  Negro Brazil Amazon lOOO 

Columbia  or  Oregon.... United  States Pacific  Ooean 1000 

Nelson British  America Hudson^s  Bay 900 

Magdalena New  Granada Caribbean  Sea....  860 

Bio  Colorado La  Plata Atlantic  Ocean...  850 

Rio  Colorado Mexico,  etc Gulf  of  California  700 

Susquehannah United  States Chesapeake  Bay..  500 

Ottawa Canada St  Lawrence 450 

Essequibo Guiana Atlantic  Ocean...  450 

Hudson United  States Atlantic  Ocean...  325 

Delaware United  States Delaware  Bay....  300 

It  liaa  \)eeTi  com^wl^d  tlvat  the  Volga  drains  an  area  d 
about  520,000  aqoax^  io?i\ft^  \— VJcvfe  ^«KQJ?»>^\^V^5fV-Dniepff,  I 
200,000  —Don,  ^05,OOQ— OU,\^^^^^^^— "^^^^'^^A^CsSJi^' 
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Lena,  960,000 — Yang-tse-kiang  760,000— Hoang-ho,  400,000 
—Ganges,  420,000— Indus,  400,000— Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
230,000 — Nile  and  Niger,  above  600,000  each — Mississippi, 
1,368,000  — Amazon,  2,400,000  — La  Plata,  1,240,000  — St 
Lawrence,  600,000— Ormoco,  386,000. 

Lakes. 

Inland  bodies  of  water— entirely  surrounded  by  land,  are 
called  ldke8 — sometimes,  when  they  obtain  a  very  great  magni- 
tude seas.  Some  lakes  have  no  river  running  either  into  them 
or  out  of  them ;  these  are  conjectured  to  be  craters  of  ancient 
volcanoes.  Some  send  out  a  stream  but  receive  none, — ^being 
fed  by  springs.  Some  receive  rivers  but  send  none  out;  as 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Dead  Sea,  Lake  Chad  in 
Africa.  These  are  usually  more  or  less  salt.  By  far  the 
greater  number  both  receive  rivers  and  have  rivers  flowing 
from  them,  as  the  great  lakes  in  North  America,  and  Lake 
Baikal  in  Northern  Asia. 

The  following  are  the  principal  inland  waters  or  lakes,  with 
their  areas  in  square  miles : — 

Europe.— Onega,  3280 ;  Ladoga,  6330 ;  Wetter,  840 ;  Wener, 
2136;  Garda,  183;  Como,  66 ;  Maggiore,  162 ;  Constance  or  Bo- 
den  See,  228;  Zurich,  76;  Lucerne,  99;  Neuchatel,  116;  Geneva, 
240 ;  Windermere,  10 ;  Tay,  15 ;  Lomond,  43 ;  Neagh,  166. 

Asia.— Baikal,  20,000 ;  Balkash,  salt,  7000 ;  Sea  of  Aral,  salt, 
26,000;  Caspian  Sea,  salt,  140,000;  Urumiah  in  Persia,  salt, 
1800;  Dead  Sea,  salt,  360;  Sea  of  Galilee,  76.  The  Caspian 
Sea  is  83}  feet,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  329  feet,  the  Dead  Sea  1312 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Dead  Sea  contains  about 
l-4th  of  its  weight  of  saline  matters. 

Africa. — Victoria-Nyanza,  36,000;  Tanganyika,  80,000; 
Nyanyizi-Nyassa ;  Shirwa,  3600 ;  Mampoor  or  Ngami ;  Chad, 
15,000 ;  Dembea  in  Abyssinia ;  small  lakes  in  Tunis. 

North  America. — Nicaragua,  8260;  Chapala,  650;  Cham- 
plain,  500;  Ontario,  12,600;  Erie,  11,000;  Huron,  16,500; 
Michigan,  13,500 ;  Superior,  43,000 ;  Winnipeg,  9000 ;  Atha- 
basca, 3000 ;  Great  Slave  Lake,  12,000 ;  Great  Bear  Lake,  8000. 

South  America. — Maracaybo,  6000 ;  Titicaca,  3800. 

The  Oceak. 

That  vast  body  of  water  which  encircles  the  globe,  when 
viewed  as  one  grand  mass,  is  called  The  Ocean.  We  have 
already  stated  its  area  or  superficial  extent,  its  leading  divisions, 
and  the  principal  branches  by  which  it  penetrates  the  great 
continents.  We  have  now  to  describe  bnefly  its  composition, 
depth,  movements,  temperature,  etc. 

it  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  t\v.Q  oe^CAXi  \&  %q)UI  *,  \^^ 
the  degree  of  saltneaa  v*  diflferent  at  d\ffwcu\.  ^^»£fti«k.   '^^^x 
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the  coasts  where  the  rivers  and  springs  are  poaring  vast 
masses  of  fresh  water  into  the  sea,  and  in  the  polar  regions 
from  the  great  amount  of  melted  snow  and  ice,  itssaltness  is 
less  marked  than  far  from  land.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  contains  about  l-25th  of  its  weight  of  saline  matters. 
Of  these  saline  matters,  about  two  thirds  are  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt  or  muriate  of  soda),  and  the  other  third  consists 
of  other  salts  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Sea-water  also 
contains  small  quantities  of  the  remarkable  elements,  Iodine 
and  Bromine.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*027,  that  of  distilled 
water  being  1*000;  and  it  freezes  at  about  28**  Fahrenheit, 
4  degrees  below  the  temperature  at  which  common  fresh  water 
freezes.  Common  salt  is  readily  obtained  from  sea- water  l^ 
evaporation — ^in  pans  by  artificisd  heat — or  in  shallow  pools  by 
the  action  of  the  sun's  heat.    The  latter  is  called  Bay  Scdi, 

The  ocean  varies  in  depth,  as  the  land  does  in  height.  In 
0ome  places  it  is  very  shallow,  in  others  it  is  veiy  deep.  About 
20''  W.  of  St  Helena,  Sir  James  Ross  sounded  witn  a  line  of 
27,600  feet,  but  found  no  bottom.  In  other  places,  soundbg 
of  from  4000  to  7000  feet  have  not  reached  the  bottom.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  water  is  shallow  a  considerable  way  oat 
to  sea,  where  the  adjoining  land  is  low :  there  Are  often  vast 
depths  close  to  high  mountains  or  precipices. 

The  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  much  more  uniform  than 
that  of  the  air.  At  the  depth  of  about  300  feet  it  is  supposed 
that  the  influence  of  changes  in  the  seasons  ceases.  At  a  cer- 
tain  depth,  varying  with  uie  latitude,  the  great  body  of  water 
encircling  the  globe  has  a  constant  temperature  of  about  39-5' 
Fahrenheit.  At  the  equator,  this  temperature  is  found  at  a 
depth  of  about  7200  feet;  and  on  gomg  south  its  pomtion 
gradually  rises  till  latitude  56'  26'  S.,  where  the  water  at  the 
Buiface  and  all  depths  has  that  temperature.  From  this  lati- 
tude the  depth  of  the  temperature  39"5"  gradually  descends  to 
latitude  70  S.,  where  it  is  at  4500  feet  below  the  surface. 
Similar  changes  are  observed  north  of  the  equator.  At  the 
equator,  and  for  about  10°  on  each  side  of  it,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  nearly  80°  Fahrenheit  It  is  about  75°  at  the 
tropics ;  about  60°  at  latitude  60°  N.,  when  the  sea  is  free  from 
icebergs ;  and  at  about  32°  or  lower  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  eren  ii 
summer. 

Movements  of  the  Oceak. — The  waters  of  the  ocean  pre- 
sent three  great  varieties  of  movement — Tidal  Waves,  Wib) 
Waves,  and  Currents,  differing  in  their  sources  and  genenl 
characters,  but  mixing  with  and  modifying  each  other. 

The  action  of  the  moon,  strengthened  by  the  sun  at  nev 
and  full  moon — lessened  by  his  influence  about  the  first  and 
third  quarters — ^lais^s  ilvQ  water  of  the  ocean  into  a  gad 
tidal  toave,  w"h\c\v  io^Xo-w^  V)Sv^  Q«\»^«k  ^1  'Ow^  '^jc&rsol  Qver  the 
various  meridians.    lYvet^  w^  Vw<i  «^Obl  ^^s^^'?^  ^e^^sr^  -^tws^' 
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daily,  one  on  the  meridian  next  the  moon  (or  upper  meridian), 
caused  by  the  direct  action  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  there ; 
the  other  on  the  opposite  or  lower  meridian,  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  moon  on  the  mass  of  the  earth,  which  has  the 
effect  of  raising  the  water  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  moon. 
The  great  Atlantic  tidal  ware  moyes  north,  ahd  strikes  upon 
tbe  snores  of  Europe  and  America.  In  the  British  Isles,  it 
first  teaches  the  west  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  then 
passes  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  through  the  North  Sea, 
and  thus  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which  is  also 
reached  by  a  smaller  branch  of  the  tidal  wave  through  the 
English  Channel.  In  the  centres  of  the  great  oceans,  the 
tides  are  not  high  but  move  with  great  rapidity;  they  are 
raised  to  a  great  height,  however,  in  various  places  from 
local  causes,  as  near  Biistol,  where  they  rise  nearly  40  feet ; 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  rise 
60  feet.  In  the  open  sea  the  tidal  wave  is  merely  a  wave^ 
that  is,  a  rising  of  the  water,  which  sinks  again  and  remains 
in  the  same  place ;  but  near  the  coasts  there  is  a  real  advance 
or  receding  of  the  waters,  as  the  tidal  wave  rises  or  sinks. 

Tbe  action  of  the  moon  raises  tides  only  in  the  great 
oceans — not  in  small  seas  and  lakes ;  and  tides  are  found  only 
in  those  lesser  seas  or  inlets  which  are  in  a  position  to  m 
easily  affected  by  the  great  ocean  tidal  wave.  Hence,  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  have  no  perceptible  tides ; 
-while  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  direction  of  the  tidal  current,  has 
distinct  tides. 

The  action  of  the  wind  is  another  great  cause  of  move- 
ments in  the  waters  of  the  globe;  producing  waves  of 
various  heights  from  a  ripple  of  a  few  inches  or  less  to  40 
feet, — a  height  said  to  be  observed  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Besides  the  agitation  of  the  surface  water  by  the 
-wind  blowing  over  it,  the  sea  is  often  affected,  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  seat  of  the  storm,  by  a  lower  movement 
called  a  ground  sioell.  This  sometimes  indicates  a  tempest 
past,  sometimes  one  approaching. 

Grand  movements  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  regular 
as  the  tides,  but  having  every  where  a  real  onward  movement 
of  the  mass,  are  continually  going  on.  These  are  called  cur^ 
rents.  The  greatest  and  most  constant  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  heat,  in  evaporating  and  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  of  the  torrid  zone ;  while  that  of  the 
polar  regions  is  dense  from  the  low  temperature.  Great  polar 
currents  set  in  towards  the  torrid  zone ;  as  is  manifest  in  both 
hemispheres,  from  the  course  of  the  icebergs  which  have  been 
found  near  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the 
torrid  zone  these  currents,  by  the  more  rapid  rotatory  motion, 
aided  by  the  action  of  the  trade-winds,  ai^  tMcraa^  VoXa  ^ 
general  movement  of  the  equatorial  ^aleta  itota  ^a»X.  \a -^'^'e^** 
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More  limited  or  temporair  currents  are  also  produced  by  the 
tides,  long-continued  winds,  melting  ice,  etc 

A  great  oceanic  current  seems  to  commence  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  flows  north-east,  and,  bending  to  the  west  near  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  joins  the  great  western  equatorial  current 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  current  is  continued  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  bends  south-west  on  both  sides  of  Madagascar,  doubles 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  follows  the  African  coast  to  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  thence  forms  a  great  Atlantic  westero 
current,  dividing  into  a  north  and  south  branch,  the  latter  of 
which  again  divides  into  one  light  current  along  the  Soudi 
American  coast,  while  another  returns  towards  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  main  branch  of  the  great  Atlantic  current, 
which  divides  near  Cape  St  Roque  in  Brazil,  flows  north-west 
in  the  direction  of  the  American  coast,  through  the  Caribbeui 
8ea,  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  its  temperature  is 
about  SS**  Fahrenheit.  It  then  passes  through  the  Straits  d 
Florida  towards  Newfoundland,  taking  now  the  name  of  the 
Gulf-Stream,  North  of  the  Bermudas,  it  begins  to  bend  east- 
ward towards  the  Azores,  sending  a  branch  towards  the 
north-west  of  Europe,  the  main  branch  rejoining  the  gieit 
Atlantic  current  near  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  great  Gnlf 
Stream  is  of  a  high  temperature,  and  moves  with  a  speed  d[ 
about  80  miles  a-day  at  the  quickest,  off  the  coast  of  NorUi 
America.  The  high  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Strean  gives 
rise  to  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland,  from  its  meeting  there  with 
the  great  polar  currents ;  and  contributes  to  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  of  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Britain.  (See  the  Phys- 
ical Chart  of  the  Globe,  fronting  page  428.) 

These  are  the  greater  currents,  out  there  are  many  lesser 
streams  in  the  ocean,  such  as  that  into  the  Red  Sea  from  Octcher 
to  May,  and  out  of  it  the  other  half  of  the  year ;  the  reverse  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  the  currents  caused  by  the  monsoons  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Chinese  Sea ;  and  remarkable  currents,  of  a 
velocity  of  15  miles  an  hour  amongst  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands,  caused  chiefly  by  the  tides,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  coasts. 

Climate  ahd  Seasoss. 

The  climate  of  a  place  means  "  the  preTailing  ohaiacter  of 
the  weather  at  that  place." 

The  main  causes  of  differences  of  climate  are,  the  amount  of 
solar  heat,  elevation,  position  as  to  large  masses  of  land  or 
water,  aspect,  direction  and  position  of  mountain-ranges,  diieo* 
tion  of  the  prevailing  winds,  composition  and  state  of  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

1.  Solar  iJeot. — The  amount  of  solar  heat  receiTed  at  any 
place  is  in  pTopotWon.  \»  \\v^  Y.\i\ire«».  q«  tkb;  «c>aJ^  ^ays  which 

FALL  UPON  IT.     T\v\a  a^a\YV  ^«^«W^^  XV^WV  >(Jftfe  dxTef^vox^xtv-^wilK 
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VteyfaU;  and  the  tike  or  thb  9 
noHizON.  Any  Barfuce  reoeiTea  more  rajra,  tba  more  perpen- 
dicularly they  strike  upon  it,  »ud  fewer  in  proportion  as  they 
fell  more  obliquely.  If,  in  the  Rubjoined  diagram,  R  aod  R  be 
rays  proceeding  from  S  towards  T,  falling  upon  tbe  Gqiul  sor- 
.  T.    .   ^    .   .^    _._     -■■  ^^"-.rantly  inclined  to  the  rays. 


it  in  manifest  that  the  greateBt  cambeT  fall  apon  A  B,  on  which 
they  dill  perpendicularly,  next  on  A  C,  tten  on  A  D,  and 
fewest  on  A  G-,  while  at  A  H  they  just  skirt  the  sarface.  At 
A  G  it  is  seen  that  ten  rajs  strike,  and  that  they  are  distant 
from  each  other. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  heat  nt  any  place  will  be  greater,  the 
longer  the  san  ronmius  abore  the  honzoa.  The  long  day  is  a 
chief  cause  of  the  heat  of  summer  in  high  laritudeE. 

'     "        n  osdltates  between  the  tropics,  always  vertical  at 


r  south  of  the  torrid  zone.  More  rays  are  receired  in  the 
torrid  zone  than  in  an  equal  space  north  or  south,  and  the 
temperature  there  is  always  high;  and  as  the  number  of  rays 
receiTed  diminisbea  towards  either  pole,  so  does  the  temperature. 

This  is  t\ie priimpcd  cause  of  the  temperatnre  of  a  place; 
and  we  may  therefore  say,  geaeroRy,  that  the  climate  of  a  place 
is  warmer  the  nearer  it  ia  to  the  equator,  or,  that  its  tempera- 
ture diminishes  in  proportion  as  its  latitude  is  greater.* 

2.  Eleiia^on  is  the  next  great  cause  of  differences  in  climate. 
The  temperature  of  a  place  depends  mainly  on  that  of  the  air, 
which  absorbs  the  solu  heat  Irom  the  earth's  surface.  Now, 
the  higher  the  place  is  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  more  rare 
the  air  is ;  and  rare  air  leqaiies  more  heat  to  warm  it  thau 
dense  ur ;  the  rarer  it  is,  it  leqaires  the  more.  Hence,  every- 
where, the  temperatare  is  lower,  the  greater  the  elevation, — 
about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  in  this  country,  for  every  230 
feet.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  even  in  the  torrid  zone, 
where  the  lofty  mountain-ranges  are  covered  with  perpetnal 
enow  at  their  summits ;  while  every  variety  of  climate  is  exhil>. 

>  ComoEly,  in  prt^OTtlon  to  tbe  iqiura  of  the  codna  at  tlu  lultods. 
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ited  on  the  same  mountain  as  you  ascend.  ThoSi  the  temper- 
ature  diminishes  in  two  directions — ^from  the  equator  towards 
either  pole — and  from  the  low  rounds  to  the  elevated  regions— 
burning  heat  prevailing  at  the  base  of  a  high  mountain  in 
warm  countries^  as  Etna  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  while  the 
Bwnmit  is  crowned  with  masses  of  snow  and  ice. 

The  following  table  shows  the  height  of  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation  at  different  places : — 

EUBOFE. 

Feet  above  the  Sea. 
Iceland,        .        .        .        65**  N.     .        .        .        3,100 
Alps,        .        .        .    45^46*      .        .        .        .     8,900 
Pyienees,     ...        43"  ...        9,000 

Sicily  (Mount  Etna),        .    37J*'    ....     9,600 
Spain  (Granada),  .37^         .        «.        .      11,200 

ASIA. 

Altai  Mountains,  .        49'*  to  61**  N.         .  7,000 

Himalaya,  North  side")         on©  j.^  oi©      f  •         .     16,600 
Himalaya,  South  side/        <w  to  di      -j^        ^        ^3^^^^^ 

AMERICA. 

Rocky  Mountains,        .  43''  N.  .        •        •     12,500 

Mexico,            .        .  •    19''  .        •        .        14,800 

Andes  (near  Quito),      .  li*'  S.  .        .        .    15,800 

Andes  (West  Bolivian),  18°  •        .        18,500 

The  snow -line  is  not  highest  at  the  equator,  as  might  have 
been  supposed ;  it  is  higher  near  the  tropics.  This  is  owing 
to  the  greater  length  of  the  day  as  the  latitude  increases,  by 
which  the  sun's  summer  action  on  the  snow  is  considerably 
increased. 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  above  the  summit  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  decrease  of  temperature  with  the  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone.  The  cities  of  Mexico  and  Quito  enjoy  a  delightful 
climate,  and  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  the  Deccan,  the 
Punjab,  and  many  other  districts  in  countries  near  the  equator, 
owe  their  temperate  and  salubrious  climates  to  their  elevation 
above  the  sea-level. 

3.  Position  in  respect  to  larqe  tracts  of  land  or  loater  has  a 
most  important  influence  (m  climate.  Water  moderates  tem- 
perature; and  hence,  places  which  are  near  large  bodies  of 
water  are  neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as 
places  in  the  interior  of  continents  far  removed  from  tliis  mod- 
erating influence. 

Land  quickly  absorbs  heat  which  falls  upon  it,  but  transmibi 
it  very  slowly  through  its  substance  (i.  c.  is  a  slow  conductor 
of  heat) :  hence,  t\\e  ^\ax  \vq8lV.^\\\cI\  strikes  upon  the  land  ao- 
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cnmnlates  at  the  surface,  which  hecoraes  highly  heated  under 
a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  sun.  Again,  in  winter,  the  surface 
of  the  land  throws  out  its  heat  readily  hy  radiation ;  and  as, 
owing  to  its  low  conducting  power,  little  fresh  heat  is  supplied 
from- the  interior,  it  becomes  speedily  reduced  to  a  low  temper- 
ature. 

When  Iieat  is  imparted  to  water  however,  part  is  evaporated, 
which,  ascending  and  being  diffused  abroad,  carries  from  the 
surface  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  which  strikes  upon  it — the 
great  process  ot  evaporation  thus  tempering  the  effect  of  heat 
greatly  wherever  there  are  considerable  bodies  of  water.  In 
winter,  the  fluidity  of  water  induces  another  process  which 
prevents  the  temperature  of  the  surface  sinking  very  low.  The 
surface  water,  on  being  cooled,  contracts  and  becomes  specifi- 
cally heavier.  It  therefore  descends,  while  warmer  water 
from  below  takes  its  place.  This  goes  on  till  the  whole  mass 
reaches  the  temperature  of  39°  Fahrenheit ;  so  that  till  that 
time  the  whole  body  of  water  is  a  magazine  of  heat  which,  in 

Proportion  to  its  depth,  retards  the  cooling  of  the  surface  water, 
'his  great  natural  operation  must,  it  is  evident,  temper  greatly 
the  cold  of  winter  wherever  the  land  is  near  considerable  bodies 
of  water. 

These  principles  are  well  illustrated  in  the  climates  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  North  America.  In  winter,  the  north  of  the  Atlantic 
0«ean  has  a  much  milder  temperature  than  inland  parts  of 
the  great  continents  on  the  same  parallel :  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  British  Isles  which  adjoin  the  Atlantic,  and  are  surroimded 
by  its  branches,  enjoy  a  warmer  climate  in  winter  than  inland 
places  further  south,  and  a  milder  temperature  in  summer  than 
inland  places  further  north.  Edinburgh  and  Moscow  are 
nearly  on  the  same  parallel,  55**  north  latitude :  yet  the  mean 
winter  temperature  of  the  former  is  38*5°,  of  the  latter  15°. 
The  mean  summer  temperature  of  Edinburgh  is  67*1°,  of 
Moscow  64°.  Again,  London  has  a  mean  winter  temperature 
(39*5°),  nearly  eight  degrees  higher  than  that  of  Vienna,  three 
degrees  further  south ;  and  the  mean  summer  temperature  of 
Dublin  (69*5°),  is  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  St  Petersburg, 
npwards  of  six  degrees  farther  north.  The  mean  winter  tem- 
perature of  Edinburgh  is  half  a  degree  higher  than  that  of  Paris. 
The  same  causes  which  render  the  torrid  zone  the  hottest 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  make  the  temperature  decrease 
towards  either  pole,  lead  to  those  changes  in  temperature,  etc., 
at  the  same  place  at  different  times  of  the  year,  which  are  called 
changes  of  the  seasons;  for  the  heat  at  any  place  at  any  time,  if 
the  other  less  important  causes  be  disregarded,  depends  on  the 
height  of  the  sun,  and  the  length  of  time  he  continues  above 
the  horizon.  The  highest  temperature,  however,  is  not  at 
midsummer,  nor  the  lowest  at  2 1st  December,  but  some  weeks 
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after  these  periods,  when  the  effects  of  the  son's  position,  etc^ 
have  been  accumulating  for  some  time :  when  there  is  still  in 
summer  an  excess  of  heat  received  over  that  lost ;  and  vice  versa 
in  winter.  In  like  manner,  noon  is  not  the  warmest  period  of 
the  day,  nor  midnight  the  coldest  It  is  hottest  about  two 
hours  after  noon-~coldest  about  two  hours  before  sunrise. 

These  are  the  main  circumstances  which  determine  the  char- 
acter of  a  climate.  Among  other  modifjring  causes  is,  the  As- 
pect, or  slope  of  the  country ;  that  is,  the  way  in  which  it  lies 
towards  the  sun :  this  must  have  a  considerable  influence,  as  it 
causes  his  rays  to  fall  more  or  less  slantingly.  The  Dibectioh 
AND  Height  of  the  great  mountain-ranges  have  also  a  material 
effect  on  climate,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  shelter  from  certain 
winds.  Thus,  the  extreme  cold  which  prevails  in  the  north  of 
Asia  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  shelter  from  the 
arctic  winds ;  and  the  mild  character  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps,  to  the  shelter  these  give  from  northern  blasts.  The  Di- 
BECTiON  OF  THE  P&EVALENT  WiNDS  has  an  obvlous  and  often 
marked  influence  on  climate;  and  so  have  the  Nature  of  thk 
Soil  and  the  State  of  Cultiyation  of  the  Countrt.  Some  soils 
retain  moisture,  while  others  give  it  a  ready  passage  through 
them.  Soils  vary  in  their  power  of  absorbing  heat.  And  the  state 
of  a  country  as  to  drainage,  the  clearing  of  forests,  etc,  exerts 
in  the  course  of  time  a  considerable  influence  on  its  cUmate. 

Isothermal  Lines. — A  general  idea  of  the  temperature  prey- 
alent  in  any  country  may  be  obtained  from  its  mean  annual 
temperature — that  is,  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer. 
In  general,  this  increases  as  the  place  is  nearer  to  the  equator; 
but,  from  the  causes  just  mentioned,  the  average  temperatures 
of  places  do  not  correspond  with  their  latitudes.  For  the  pu^ 
pose  of  showing  what  places  have  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, imaginary  lines  are  drawn  through  them,  which  are 
called  Isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  heat.  They  are  very 
far  from  coinciding  with  parallels  of  latitude :  the  line  of  high- 
est temperature  (aoout  82°  to  83°)  is  mostly  north  of  the  equa* 
tor;  the  temperatures  are  lower  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
than  at  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere; 
and  the  western  shores  of  the  great  continents  exhibit  genenJlr 
higher  temperatures  than  places  on  the  same  parallel  on  then 
eastern  shores.  The  position  of  the  line  of  greatest  annual  heat, 
to  the  north  of  the  equator,  is  attributed  to  the  greater  quantitj 
of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  by  which  neat  is  more  ab* 
sorbed  than  by  waten  To  the  same  cause  it  is  owing  that 
temperatures  are  generally  higher,  at  least  in  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones,  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemi* 
sphere.  The  generally  higher  temperature  on  the  westen 
tnan  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  great  continents,  has  bea 
attributed  to  various  causes,  such  as  the  greater  extension  of 
tlic  land  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world  towards  the  north* 
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easfc — the  great  Gulf  Stream,  etc.    The  causes  are  not  supposed 
to  be  yet  thoroughly  understood. 

But  the  isothermal  lines  indicate  the  average  temperature 
for  the  whole  year,  and  only  give  a  general  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  climate.  Two  places  may  be  on  the  same  isotherm, 
yet  differ  greatly  in  temperature,  l)oth  in  winter  and  in  sum- 
mer—one may  have  an  equable  moderate  temperature,  while  the 
other  may  be  brought  to  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  by 
an  extreme  summer  heat,  and  severe  cold  in  winter.  Hence, 
the  mean  winter  and  mean  summer  temperatures  require  also 
to  be  known,  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture. Lines  have  been  drawn  through  places  at  equal  sum- 
mer heat,  called  IsotheralSf  and  througn  places  having  the 
same  winter  temperature,  called  Isochimencus,  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  mean  summer,  winter,  and  yearly  tempera- 
tures of  several  places  of  interest.  The  places  selected  have 
little  or  no  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  this 
cause  does  not  materially  affect  their  climate.* 


Mean  Winter 

Mean  Annaal 

EUROPE. 

Edinburflrh 

Latitude. 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

N.  55  57 

38-5 

68 

o 

47 

London 

...  51  30 

39-5 

63 

51 

Dublin 

...     OO     Zd 

40 

60 

49 

Paris 

...  48  60 

38 

64-5 

61 

Gibraltar 

...  36    7 

67 

73 

64 

Constantinople 

...  41 

41 

71 

66 

Vienna 

...  48  12 

32 

69 

51 

Berlin 

...  62  31 

31-5 

64 

48 

Copenhagen 

St  Petersburg 

...  65  41 

31 

62 

46 

...  69  66 

18 

61 

39 

ASIA. 

Bagdad 

...  33  19 

49-6 

93 

73 

Bombay 

...  18  66 

77 

83 

81 

Calcutta. 

...  22  33 

72 

86 

82 

Canton 

...  23    7 

54 

82 

69 

Pekin 

...    09    04 

28 

75 

63 

AFKICA. 

Cairo 

...  30    2 

58 

85 

72 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

S.  34  11 

68 

74 

66 

AMERICA. 

Melville  Island.... 

N.  74  47 

—28 

37 

1-2 

Quebec 

...  46  49 

14 

68 

41 

New  York 

...  40  42 

30 

71 

61 

New  Orleans 

...  29  57 

55 

82 

69 

Rio  Janeiro 

S.  22  54 
...  42  53 

68 
42 

79 
63 

73 

62 

Hobart  Town 

♦  TbelaothereofeO'&Bd  Isochimenalof'iD*'  aTOg\vcu.OTi\>cift'^Vj^'&*X^''«*s^ 
of  the  Globe  i  aud  the  Isotherals  of  SO",  70",  6Qf ,  W,  ASf  ,^9P,«2**  ,*Kf  A^  ^^ 
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It  has  been  obserred  that  places  on  the  eastern  sides  of 
the  great  continents  differ  mucn  more  in  their  mean  summer 
and  winter  temperatures,  than  places  on  the  western  eides. 
This  difference  is  28*  for  Canton,  47"  for  Pekin,  64**  for  Quebec, 
4r  for  New  York,  all  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  continents- 
while  it  is  20**  for  Edinburgh,  235"  for  London,  26"  for  Paris, 
16"  for  Gibraltar. 

It  is  also  found  that,  generally  speaking,  this  difference  m- 
creaFCS,  the  farther  the  place  is  from  the  equator.  The  tem- 
perature yaries  little  throughout  the  torrid  zone — there  the 
mid- day  sun  is  never  far  from  the  zenith,  and  he  is  always 
about  twelve  hours  above,  and  twelve  below  the  horizon.  Wet 
and  dry  are  there  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  seasons.  As  we 
pass  from  that  zone  towards  either  pole,  the  difference  in  the 
sun's  elevation  at  different  seasons  is  greater,  and  so  is  the 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  da;^.  In  the  frigid  regions 
around  the  pole,  extreme  cold  prevails  in  winter, 'while,  for  a 
short  period  in  summer,  when  the  sun  scarcely  sinks  below  the 
horizon,  the  heat  is  intense.  Near  the  equator,  the  difference 
between  the  mean  summer  and  winter  temperatures  is  only  a 
few  degrees ;  2"  at  Singapore.  6"  at  Trincomalee.  At  Calcutta 
it  is  14",  at  Rio  Janeiro  11",  Gibraltar  16",  Paris  26",  Copenhagen 
31",  6t  Petersburg  43",  Quebec  54",  Melville  Island  65". 

Thb  Athospherb. 

The  atmosphere  (or  region  of  vapours),  is  that  thin  light 
aerial  fluid' wnich  surrounds  the  world  on  all  sides.  It  is  sap- 
posed  to  extend  to  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  at  least  at  that  elevation  it  is  so  exceedhigly 
rare  that  it  does  not  sensibly  reflect  an^  portion  of  the  sun's 
rays  to  the  earth, — a  fact  which  is  ascertamed  by  the  duration  of 
twilight.  The  air  gradually  diminishes  in  density  the  higher 
it  is,  in  consequence  of  the  diminishing  pressure  oY  the  super- 
incumbent mass. 

Its  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  14*7  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois on  every  square  inch,  being  equal  to  a  column  oi  mer- 
cury 29*8  inches  high.  Its  pressure  diminishes  in  geometrical 
ratio  as  the  height  increases  in  arithmetical  ratio.  At  3*4 
miles,  it  is  reduced  to  one-half,  or  to  about  15  in.  mercury ;  at  2 
miles,  to  2-3ds,  or  about  20  in.  mercury.  Near  the  sea  the 
pressure  diminishes  about  1  inch  of  mercury  for  every  950  feet 
A  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  very  nearly  30  grains. 

The  air  is  composed  of  four  different  bodies,  mixed^  not 
chemically  combined  with  each  other — each  existing  as  an 
independent  atmosphere,  penetrating  through  the  other  to 
the  greatest  he\g\\t  ?tom  ^Vv\<iVv  ^^  Wvq  obtained  specimens 
for  analysis ;  and  beina  ioxm^m  ^^«»^  w^vcaRx^vcw^^  %kccv!^ 
proportions  as  m  the  a\t  al  t)aft  \«v^  «A  >0\^  ^«ru   \sj^  ^^^jNk  v^ 
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air  consist  chiefly  of  21  parts  of  Oxygen  Gas,  and  79  parts  of 
NiTROOEN  Gas.  The  other  ingredients  are  in  very  small  pro- 
portions; Cabbonig  Acid  Gas,  from  about  l-2000th  to  1-lOOOth 
part ;  Watery  Vapour,  very  variable  in  quantity,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 1 -100th  part.  The  air  also  contains  small  portions  of 
ammonia,  and  at  times  traces  of  nitric  acid  have  been  discovered 
in  it. 

Besides  these  ponderable  agents,  air  is  permeated  by  the 
subtle  influences  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  which 
become  combined  with  or  thrown  off  from  its  particles,  and 
exert  im^rtant  effects  on  the  air  itself,  and  on  bodies  exposed 
to  its  action. 

The  atmosphere  performs  many  extensive,  important,  and 
varied  functions.  It  contributes  materially  to  the  support  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  supplying  both  with  oxygen 
for  respiration,  and  the  latter  with  a  portion  of  its  carbon.  It 
is  the  great  vehicle  of  sound,  which  passes  through  it  at  the 
rate  of  1142  feet  in  a  second.  By  its  power  of  reflecting  the 
sun's  rays,  it  diffuses  light  and  prolongs  the  day.  By  this 
reflective  power,  the  air  scatters  the  sun's  light  in  all  directions, 
80  that  we  have  light  even  in  places  into  which  the  sun  is  not 
shining  directly ;  and,  when  the  sun  has  sunk  belqw.  the  horizon 
of  a  place,  and  there  would  otherwise  instantly  be  total  dark- 
ness, the  upper  portions  of  air  reflect  to  it  a  gradually  decreasing 
light — commonly  called  twilight.  The  duration  of  twilight  is 
less  as  the  place  is  farther  removed  from  the  axis  of  rotation ; 
so  that  it  is  short  and  almost  inperceptible  at  the  equator ;  but 
continues  long  after  sunset  in  high  latitudes.  The  air  has  a 
powerful  influence  in  moderating  temperature  over  the  earth's 
surface,  by  the  interchange  between  the  polar  and  equatorial 
re^ons,  caused  hythe  solar  heat  and  the  mobility  and  pressure 
of  its  particles.  The  air  supports  the  semi-condensed  vapour  in 
clouds,  and  by  its  motions  diffuses  them  over  the  lands  which 
they  fertilize  W  descending  in  rain.  And  this  energetic  and 
universally  dimised  agent  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  by  its 
chemical  action,  in  promoting  the  disintegration  of  the  rocky 
masses,  andthedecay  of  dead  organic  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface. 

Motions  of  the  Atmosphere. — Air  in  motion  is  called 
Wind,  Whenever,  from  any  cause,  a  portion  of  air  becomes 
specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding  portions,  these,  by 
toe  laws  of  fluid  equilibrium,  rush  towards  the  lighter  portion, 
which  is  pushed  upwards  or  aside ;  and  these  movements  go 
on  till  equilibrium  is  restored.  This  disturbance  of  atmos- 
pheric equilibrium  may  take  place  from  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  which  attract  the  parts  immediately  under  them, 
causing  atmospheric  tides ;  but  their  effect  is  slight,  and  only 
appreciated  by  very  delicate  measurements.  A.  ohvxssi^x^'^i^ 
amount  of  watery  vapour  at  a  place  may  xv^aeX.  >i)cL'b  \i^«w5Rk 
between  the  air  there  and  the  garroun^dng  «fis.    'ft"^^»  ^^  \xvq*. 
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frequent,  and  most  powerfol,  cause  of  atmospheric  movements 
is,  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  caused  by  change  of  tempera- 
ture. Heat  expands  aerial  bodies  greatly,  so  that  they  become 
much  lighter  when  their  temperature  is  raised ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding colder  and  heavier  portions  then  rush  towards  and 
displace  them.    This  is  the  great  cause  of  Wind. 

As  the  air  will  rush  in  upon  all  sides  towards  the  heated 
portion,  winds  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  blow  towards  1M 
Mated  region,  and  often  from  all  quarters  towards  a  centeal 

Soint.    "the  heated  air  thus  pushed  upwards,  gets  cool,  and 
ows  in  all  directions  in  upper  currents  towards  the  colder  reg- 
ion^ to  which  it  in  time  descends. 

With  respect  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated  that  a  light  pleasant  breeze  moves  at  the  rate  of  4  ot  5 
miles  an  hour;  a  brisk  wind,  from  10  to  20  miles  an  hoar;  a 
high  wind,  from  30  to  40  miles  an  hour ;  a  storm,  50  miles  an 
hour;  a  hurricane,  from  80  to  100  miles  an  hour. 

Grand  movements  of  this  description  are  continually  going 
on  between  the  torrid  zone  and  the  polar  regions.  The  earth's 
surface  in  the  torrid  zone,  being  highly  warmed  by  a  vertical 
sun,  heats  and  expands  the  air  there ;  which  is  therefore  con- 
stantly being  pushed  upwards  by  a  rush  of  the  colder  and 
heavier  air  from  the  nortn  and  south.  In  this  manner,  if  the 
earth  did  not  rotate,  there  would  be  a  steady  south  wind  in 
the  north  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  a  constant  north  wind 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  zone.  But  as  these  winds  Mh 
proach  the  equator,  they  pass  towards  a  region,  where  me 
earth  has  a  much  more  rapid  rotatory  motion  than  they  have 
acquired  in  the  parts  from  which  they  have  come ;  and  as  this 
more  rapid  motion  is  from  west  to  east,  it  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  there  was  a  wind  from  east  to  west,  or  produces  an  east 
wind,  which,  combined  with  its  previous  course  from  north  to 
south,  gives  rise  in  the  torrid  zone  to  the  constant  north-east 
wind  north  of  the  equator,  and  south-east  wind,  south  of  the 
equator.  These  are  the  Tbade-Wihds.  They  extend  from 
near  the  equator  to  about  28°  or  30*  N.  or  S.  latitude,  varying 
in  tiieir  limits  according  to  the  movements  of  the  sun  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.  Near  the  equator,  where  the  earth's 
rotatory  motion  is  greatest,  and  where  the  opposite  north- 
east and  south-east  trade- winds  meet,  the  wind  is  east  or  calm, 
and  irregular  breezes  prevail.  This  takes  place  from  about 
3°  to  10**  N.  latitude,  where  there  is  a  zone  between  the  northern 
and  southern  trade- winds,  called  the  zone  of  calms  or  variables; 
^s  is  coloured  pink  in  the  Physical  Chart,  fronting  p.  428. 
The  regular  trade-winds  are  north  and  south  of  this  zone ;  they 
are  coloured  green  in  the  Chart. 

Next  to  the  trade-winds,  the  most  regular  winds  are  the 
Monsoons,  which  prevail  in  the  south  of  Asia  and  the  In&n 
Ocean.    The  distnct  of  the  monsoons  extends  from  the  east 
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coast  of  Aftica  to  about  135°  E.  long.,  and  from  tlie  southern 
parts  of  Asia  to  about  10°  S.  lat.  From  April  to  October,  when 
the  sun  is  vertical  north  of  the  equator,  and  the  land  there 
highly  heated,  a  south-west  wind  blows  from  about  3°  S.  lat., 
over  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Hindostan,  and  the 
Chino- Indian  States,  and  Indian  Archipelago:  in  the  same 
districts,  during  the  next  half-year,  a  north-west  wind  pre- 
vails. From  3°  to  10°  S.  lat.,  there  is  a  south-east  wind  ^m 
April  to  October,  and  a  north-west  wind  during  the  next  half- 
year.  The  monsoons  are  attributed  to  the  trade-winds,  modi- 
fied by  the  sun's  position,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  reference  to  the  mass  of  land  m  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Australia. 

In  countries  in  or  near  the  torrid  zone,  and  adjoining  the 
sea,  where  the  land  becomes  much  heated  by  the  high  eleva- 
tion of  the  sun,  there  are  winds  of  a  pretty  uniform  character, 
called  Land  and  8£A  Breezes.  As  the  day  advances,  the 
land  becomes  more  highly  heated  than  the  water;  the  air 
above  the  land  is  therefore  more  rarefied  than  the  air  above  the 
sea,  and  a  current  sets  in  from  the  sea  towards  the  land,  called 
a  sea-breeze.  But  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  the  land  cools 
rapidly,  and  becoming  colder  than  the  adjacent  water,  the  air 
above  the  sea  is  more  rarefied  than  the  air  above  the  land,  and 
a  breeze  sets  in  from  the  land  towards  the  sea,  called  the  land- 
breeze. 

Hurricanes  are  another  description  of  winds,  common  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  among  the  West  India  Islands,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  east  of  North  America  and  north-west  of 
Africa,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the  Chinese  Seas.  They 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  masses  of  air  many  miles  in  diam- 
eter, rotating  round  a  central  point,  where  it  is  calm,  and 
which  has  at  the  same  time  a  progressive  motion  in  one  fixed 
direction.  The  interesting  and  important  fact  has  been  almost 
established,  that  hurricanes  always  revolve  in  the  same  way 
in  the  same  hemisphere;  from  which  the  bearing  of  their 
centres,  near  which  their  fury  is  greatest,  can  be  ascertained ; 
and  thus,  by  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  storms,  and  skill  in 
guiding  his  ship,  a  navigator,  if  he  cannot  get  out  of  the  hurri- 
cane, may  at  least  avoid  running  into  a  more  dangerous  part 
of  it. 

Certain  winds,  found  only  in  certain  places,  are  known  by 
peculiar  names.  The  Simoom,  a  hot,  dry,  burning  wind,  of  a 
most  noxious  and  irritating  character,  frequently  occurs  in  the 
deseits  of  Arabia  and  Afiica,  the  arid  sands  of  which  impart  a 
high  temperature  to  the  air,  unmitigated  by  the  tempering 
influence  of  water,  and  often  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
particles  of  sand.  The  sand,  and  the  extreme  drynea^^  \rVw\ss!cl 
causes  the  skin,  mouth,  and  throat  to  \iecama  '^w:Oc«.^^  V«^^ 
too  often  made  this  wind  fatal  to  traveWet^.    \X  \&  q»5^r.^^^ 
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Habmattan  ia  the  west  of  Africa,  where  it  blows  from  the 
great  desert  towards  the  Gulf  of  Gninea.  It  affects  the  rege- 
tahle  more  than  the  animal  creation.  A  burning  south-east 
wind  prevailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily,  and  the  south  of 
Italy,  is  called  the  Sbrocoo.  North-east  winds  which  blow  io 
the  daytime  during  July  and  August,  in  the  east  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  called  Etesian  Winds.  The  hurricanes  in 
the  Chinese  Seas  are  called  Typhoons. 

Atmosphbbio  Moisture. — Everywhere  the  air  contains  a 
quantity  of  moisture,  the  varying  amount  and  conditions  of 
which  produce  important  effects.  This  moisture  arises  firom 
the  spontaneous  evaporation  continually  going  on  from  the 
surface  of  the  various  waters  of  the  globe.  It  is  called  vo- 
pour,  and  is  driven  off  from  the  water,  and  sustained  in  that 
state,  solely  by  the  influence  of  heat.  No  space  can  contain 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  vapour  at  a  given  temperature. 
If  it  contain  all  that  it  can  hold,  it  is  said  to  be  satvrcUed;  any 
reduction  of  temperature  will  then  cause  a  portion  to  be  con- 
densed, or  deposited  in  rain,  snow,  hoar-frost,  or  dew.  If  a 
portion  of  air  be  not  saturated  with  moisture,  none  will  he 
deposited  till  it  is  lowered  in  temperature,  below  the  temperature 
which  the  existing  vapour  would  saturate.  This  point  is  called 
the  dew-point;  and  it  is  an  important  element  in  considerations 
relating  to  the  weal^er,  as  the  distance  between  the  actoal 
temperature  and  the  dew-point  determines  the  probability  cX 
rain  falling  or  not.  If  the  two  temperatures  are  near,  a  small 
reduction  may  bring  the  atmosphere  below  the  dew-point;  if 
they  are  far  removed,  a  great  reduction  of  temperature  is  requi- 
site to  effect  this. 

Evaporation  takes  place  at  all  temperatures^-even  from  ice 
and  snow — ^if  the  air  above  be  not  saturated.  The  vapour  then 
rises  into  the  atmosphere,  is  spread  abroad  by  winds,  and  dif- 
fused over  the  land.  When  sufficiently  cooled,  it  forms  thin 
vesicles,  or  a  fine  powder,  a  mass  of  which  forms  a  fog  or 
cloud.  Condensed  into  the  liquid  state,  it  forms  rcdn-drops  if 
the  condensation  take  place  in  the  atmosphere;  deio-aropt 
when  the  condensation  is  effected  by  contact  with  cold  sur- 
faces*. When  the  frozen  moisture  forms  rounded  compact 
masses,  hail  is  produced.  When  vapour  condenses  at  onoe 
into  the  solid  state,  crystals  are  formed,  called  snow  when  the 
congelation  takes  place  in  the  air ;  hoar-frost  when  the  vapoar 
is  frozen  by  contact  with  cold  solid  bodies,  as  the  ground, 
leaves,  etc.  Clouds  at  a  great  elevation  are  believed  to  consist 
of  minute  crystals. 

The  greatest  amount  of  evaporation  takes  place  in  the  torrid 
zone,  from  the  great  heat  prevalent  there ;  and  the  atmosphere 
there  contains  m\xc\v  mo\%\.\\x^  V^V'^.  vev  \Xia  «ta.ta  of  invisiUe 
vapour  by  the  bigVi  teto^eraAAa^k.   *^\va  KsjoaxyJCvX.-^  ^ciXKcss^eM^ 
towards  the  poles,  omivs  to  VXv^  ^^^'^  ^a^'^^^^^^  ^ecL^*\sia^« 
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of  the  great  continents,  owing  to  distance  from  the  sea.  In 
colder  regions,  the  vapour  is  ^equently  in  the  semi-condensed 
state  of  cloud  or  fog.  The  latter  occurs,  to  borrow  the  words 
of  Mrs  Somerville,  **  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  warm,  and  the 
air  damn  and  cold.  Thick  and  frequent  fogs  arise  in  England, 
where  tne  coasts  are  washed  by  a  sea  of  elevated  temperature ; 
and  the  excess  of  the  heat  of  the  gult-stream  above  the  cold 
moist  air  is  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  fogs  in  Newfoundland. 
When  two  masses  oi  air  of  different  temperature  meet,  the 
colder,  by  abstracting  the  heat  which  holds  the  moisture 
in  solution,  causes  the  particles  to  coalesce  and  form  drops 
of  water,  which  fall  in  the  shape  of  rain  by  their  gravitation. " 
Since  heat  is  the  cause  of  evaporation,  rain  is  very  unequally 
distributed,  and  with  the  heat  decreases  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles.  From  the  island  of  Otaheite  in  the  Pacific,  to  Ulea- 
borg  in  Finland,  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  decreases  fr^m 
150  inches  to  13.  It  is,  however,  more  abundant  in  the  New 
World  than  the  Old;  115  inches  fall  annually  in  tropical 
America,  while  in  the  Old  World  the  annual  fall  is  oiUy  76 
inches :  so  also  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  United  States  the 
annual  quantity  is  37  inches,  while  in  the  Old  Continent  it  is 
but  31}  mches. 

**  Between  the  tropics,"  says  Mrs  Somerville,  '*  the  rains 
follow  the  sun:  when  he  is  north  of  the  equator,  the  rains 
prevail  in  the  northern  tropic ;  and  when  he  is  south  of  that 
line,  in  the  southern ;  hence  one-half  of  the  year  is  extremely 
wet  and  the  other  half  extremely  dry ;  the  change  taking  place 
near  the  equinoxes.    Nevertheless  in  countries  situated  between 
the  5th  and  10th  parallels  of  latitude,  north  and  south,  there 
are  two  rainy  seasons  and  two  dry ;  one  occurs  when  the  sun 
passes  the  zenith  in  his  progress  to  the  nearest  tropic,  and  the 
other  at  his  return,  but  m  the  latter  the  rains  are  less  violent 
and  of  shorter  duration.  Although  the  quantity  of  water,  which 
falls  between  the  tropics  in  a  month  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
whole  year  in  Europe,  yet  the  number  of  nuny  days  increases 
with  the  latitude,  so  that  there  are  fewest  where  the  quantity 
is  greatest.    Neither  does  it  fall  continually  during  the  rainy 
season  between  the  tropics,  for  the  sky  is  generally  clear  at 
sunrise, — ^it  becomes  cloudy  at  ten  in  the  morning,  at  noon  the 
rain  begins  to  fall,  and,  alter  pouring  for  four  or  five  hours, 
the  clouds  vanish  at  sunset,  and  not  a  drop  falls  in  the  night, 
so  that  a  day  of  uninterrupted  rain  is  very  rare.   At  sea,  within 
the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  it  seldom  rains;  but  in  the 
narrow  zone  between  them  known  as  the  variables,  in  both  the 
great  oceans,  it  rains  almost  continually,  attended  by  violent 
thunder-storms.      Throughout  the  whole  region  where  the 
monsoons  prevail,  it  is  not  the  sun  directly,  but  tbft'mTkji&^'CaaX 
regulate  the  periodical  rains.    In  these  coxmtn!^  ^^^^'aXar^ 
cosBtg  are  watered  during  the  soutVi-YrQal  xooxiawsii^  -wX&ssa. 
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preyails  from  April  to  October;  and  the  eastern  coasts  are 
watered  daring  the  north-east  monsoon,  which  Uowb  liom 
October  to  Apnl." 

In  the  arid  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  in  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  in  parts  of  Mexico  and  CaUfomia,  and  Pern,  it  never 
rains.  At  the  eqoator  the  annnal  fall  is  95  inches,  in  abont  80 
days;  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  37}  inches  in  152  days; 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  25}  inches  in  152  days;  at  St 
Petersburg,  17  inches  in  upwards  of  100  days. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  fail  of  rain  at  sevenJ 
latitudes: — 

Mean  between  the  Tropics Inches  95 

Mean  North  Temperate  Zone. 37 

Mean  South  Temperate  Zone.. 26 

Demerara. Latitude  6**  45' N 156 

Bombay 18*26' 80 

Calcutta ...     22**  Sy 58 

^eW  XOFK.. ....••*.•        •••        4U^  v2b  •  •....•••.•«...•.•••      •••      «jO 

British  Islands,  on  the  plains 24} 

London Latitude  SI"*  SO' 23 

ot  x  etersDurg.*...      .••     O"  oo  .•.....•..•••••.•••••    ••«    17 

GEoasAPHioAL  DisTBiBunoN  OF  Plants. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  consists  of  three  great  natuni 
divisions,  Cryptogamic,  Endogenous,  and  Exogenous  plants. 
These  are  arranseid  in  subdivisions,  ending  in  lubout  from  one 
to  two  hundred  Natural  Families,  consistmg  of  certain  genen 
of  pUmts  resembling  each  other  in  a  great  number  of  the  lead- 
ing points  in  structure,  character,  and  properties. 

The  Cbyptogamic  or  Flowerless  plants  are  those  whose 
mode  of  producing  their  seeds  is  indistinct ;  as  lichens,  mosses, 
the  fungous  tribe,  seaweeds  (alg»),  ferns. 

The  Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonous  tribe  are  those  which 
erow  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  within,  as  the  first  name 
indicates,  or  have  but  one  seedlobe,  as  implied  in  the  second. 
The  veins  of  their  leaves  are  in  parallel  rows ;  and  the  number 
8  prevails  in  the  divisions  of  the  flower.  Grasses,  the  grain- 
yielding  plants,  as  wheat,  barlev,  rye,  rice,  Indian  com,  suga^ 
cane,  luies,  palms,  belong  to  this  division. 

Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  plants,  have  their  growth  by 
the  addition  of  new  matter  near  their  outer  surfJEice,  and  have 
two  seedlobes.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  in  an  irregular 
network ;  and  the  number  5  usually  prevails  in  the  division  of 
the  parts  of  the  flower.  This  is  tne  most  numerous  class  of 
flowering  plants,  embracing  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  greater  num- 
ber of  the  nerbs  of  temperate  regions.  Oak,  fir,  beech,  jx^lar, 
chestnut,  laburnum,  rnododendron,  heath,  the  great  families 
of  rosacess,  umbelliferss,  papilionaceso,  and  compositaB  (thistls 
and  daisy  tribe)  are  examples. 
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Some  plants  are  evergreens^  that  is,  tlie  new  leaves  appear 
before  the  old  ones  have  withered  and  fallen  off;  others  are 
decidtumSy  that  is,  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  plant  is  leafless 
for  a  season ;  others  are  annval^  or  biennial,  that  is,  the  whole 
plant  entirely  perishes  in  one  or  in  two  seasons. 

In  tropical  regions,  the  dicotyledonous  trihe  is  to  the  mo- 
nocotyledonons  tribe  as  about  4  to  1 ;  in  the  temperate  zones, 
as  about  6  to  1 ;  in  the  frozen  regions,  as  about  2  to  1.  There, 
ihe  flowering  plants  are  found  m  but  small  proportion, — the 
cryptogamic  families  predominating.  In  the  temperate 
regions,  about  l-6th  of  the  flowering  plants  are  annual ;  m  the 
torrid  zone,  less  than  l-20th ;  in  the  frigid  zone,  l-30th. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  earth,  viewed  as  to  vegetation, 
may  be  divided  into  8  zones.  These  are  named  according  to 
the  plants  which  prevail  in  each  zone ;  spreading,  however, 
into  those  on  each  side  of  it. 

1.  The  equatorial  zone,  or  region  of  palms  and  bananas,  in 
which  also  the  principal  spice  plants  are  found,  extending  to 
about  15°  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 

2.  The  tropical  zone,  £rom  15°  to  the  tropics,  the  region  of 
tree-ferns  and  figs. 

3.  The  subtropical  zone,  from  the  tropics  to  about  34°,  the 
region  of  myrtles  and  laurels. 

4.  The  warm  temperate  zone,  fh>m  34°  to  45°,  the  region  of 
evergreen  trees. 

6.  The  cold  temperate  zone,  from  45°  to  58°,  where  European 
or  deciduous  trees  prevail. 

6.  The  sub-arctic  zone,  from  58°  to  the  arctic  circle,  the  region 
of  pines. 

7.  The  arctic  zone,  from  the  polar  circle  to  72°,  the  arctic 
zone  of  rhododendrons. 

8.  The  polar  zone,  beyond  72°,  the  region  of  alpine  plants. 
Changes  in  vegetation,  similar  to  what  are  found  in  passing 

from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  occur  in  ascending  from 
the  base  to  the  summits  of  mountains,  as  is  strikingly  ex- 
hibited on  Etna,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Andes,  and  Himala^  Mountains.  Each  plant  has  its  limit  in 
elevation,  as  in  latitude.  On  Teneriffe,  Humboldt  found  the 
vegetation  disposed  in  about  five  zones ;  the  region  of  vines, 
from  the  shores  to  an  elevation  of  about  640  yards ;  the  region 
of  laurels;  the  region  of  pines,  from  1920  to  2770  yards ;  a 
zone  characterized  by  a  species  of  broom;  the  region  of  the 
grasses.  Above  these  are  a  few  cryptogamic  plants.  The  date 
IS  found  in  the  lower  region. 

Climate  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  varieties  of  ve^tation  at 
different  places.  Another  great  cause  is  the  composition  of  the 
soil,  ite  dryness,  moisture,  ete.* 

*  The  limits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and.  Vh«  tma^vtcv  VosbX^  ^*t 
wood  and  whest  ure  Bbown  in  the  Physical  Chext,  tcQU\.V»|^'^.  Aa&. 
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Geogbaphioal  DiSTBiBunoR  OF  Animals. 

Animals  are  arranged  in  two  grand  divisions,  Yektebiiated 
Animals,  having  a  spine  or  backbone  and  internal  skeleton ; 
and  Invebtebratbd  Animals,  without  those  parts.  Man  and 
the  higher  orders  of  animals  belong  to  the  former  division. 
Insects,  shell-fish,  etc.,  belong  to  the  latter.  The  Yertebrata 
are  in  four  classes, — Mammalia^  which  suckle  their  yoone; 
Aves  (birds);  M^tUia  (reptiles),  and  Pisces  (fishes).  Tne 
Invertebrata  are  m  three  principal  sections, — Articulaia  (or 
jomted  animals),  such  as  worms,  insects,  shrimps,  lobsten; 
MoUusca  (soft-1x)died  animals^,  as  snails,  mussels,  and  other 
sheU-fish ;  and  Zoophyta  or  Madiata,  the  lowest  tribe,  sach  as 
coral,  sponge,  star-nsh. 

Animal  life,  like  vegetation,  is  most  rich  and  luxuriant  in 
tropical  regions.  The  zoophytes,  as  coral  and  madrepore,  are 
abundant,  the  shell-fish  large  and  brilliantly  coloured,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Indian  seas.  The  insect  trioe  and  birds,  in 
number  and  beauty^,  and  richness  of  colouring,  are  nowhere  so 
striking — ^the  reptile  tribe  flourish — and  the  large  mammalia, 
— ^whether  they  live  on  vegetables,  as  the  elephant  and  rhinoce- 
ros,—or  are  carnivorous,  as  the  tiger  and  lion, — are  developed  in 
the  highest  degree.  From  this  zone,  so  full  of  both  vegetaUe 
and  animal  luxuriance,  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
world  gradually  becomes  stunted  or  dwindles,  till  near  80" 
latitude,  where  the  extreme  cold  will  scarcely  permit  the  ex- 
istence of  animal  life.  The  elephant  is  found  only  in  India, 
the  Chino- Indian  states,  and  Africa;  the  lion  in  Asia  and 
Africa ;  the  kangaroo  in  New  Holland ;  the  reindeer  near  the 
arctic  circle ;  the  monkey  tribe  little  beyond  the  torrid  zone. 
Those  useful  animals,  the  horse,  ox,  dog,  sheep,  goat,  and  hog, 
flourish  through  a  vast  range,  extending  from  near  the  arctic 
circle  to  a  parallel  a  little  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
both  continents. 

In  the  waters  also  there  are  vast  numbers  and  varieties  of 
animals  and  vegetables ;  difierent  kinds  being  found  in  different 
places  according  to  the  composition,  depth,  temperature,  etc^ 
of  the  water  in  which  they  hve. 

Geoorafhical  DiSTBiBiinoN  OF  Mar. 

Mankind  have  been  divided  into  five  great  riices  or  varietUt^ 
not  distinct  species,  all  agreeing  in  those  grand  features  wMch 
naturalists  have  decided  on  as  determining  species.  They  are 
the  Indo-European  or  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ma- 
layan, the  Neoro  or  Ethiopian,  and  the  American  Racks. 
(See  the  sketch  on  the  Physical  Chart,  fronting  p.  428.) 

In  the  Indo-European  or  Caucasian  race,  the  face  la  oval, 
the  features  regu\ax,  \\ift^imVi\x%,^Tifc^wa.dLia  waving  curls, 
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the  head  finely  shaped,  rounded,  having  the  upper  and  anterior 
portion  large  This  race  inhabits  all  Europe  except  Lapland, 
Finland,  and  part  of  Hungary;  Africa,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  about  20**  N.  latitude ;  and  Asia,  west  of  a  line  from  the 
river  Obi  to  the  Ganges  (or  from  about  the  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian iSea  to  the  Brahmapootra).  It  includes  the  most  re- 
fined, civilized,  and  powerful  nations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  as  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Arabians,  Hindoos,  Afghans,  the  nations  of  modem  Europe, 
and  their  descendants  in  America.  The  Caucasian  races  set- 
tled in  Europe  are  in  three  great  sub-families, — the  Slavoniana^ 
occupving  Russia,  Poland,  and  parts  of  Austria  and  Turkey ; 
the  Teutonic  or  Oothic  tribes^  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  British  Isles,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  parts  of  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Switzer- 
land;— and  the  Celtic  race^  found  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland, 
west  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and,  mixed  with  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Romans  and  of  Grothic  tribes,  in  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal. 

The  Mongolian  race  have  projecting  cheek-bones,  a  flat  face, 
a  broad  skull,  flattened  at  ^e  sides,  small  black  eyes  obliquely 
set,  a  yellowish  olive  skin,  straight  black  hair,  and  scanty  or 
no  beard.  The  Laplanders,  Finns,  and  Hungarians  in  Europe, 
and  all  the  Asiatics  north  and  east  of  a  line  from  about  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra,  are  of  the 
Mongolian  race.  The  Hungarians,  however,  long  placed  in 
the  midst  of  Caucasian  races,  have  diverged  considerably  from 
the  Mongolian  character.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and 
the  extreme  north  of  America  are  of  this  race. 

The  Malayan  race  occupies  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  In- 
dian Archipelago.  It  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Mongolians,  being  intermediate  between  that  race  and  the 
Negroes  or  Ethiopians. 

The  Negro  or  Ethiopian  race,  marked  by  black  and  woolly 
hair,  low  and  slanting  forehead,  projecting  jaw  and  flattened 
nose,  with  thick  lips,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  south 
of  the  Great  Desert,  part  of  Madagascar,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  many  of  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

The  American  race  is  characterized  by  regular  features,  nose 
often  aquiline,  high  but  retreating  forehead,  and  reddish  copper- 
colour.  It  includes  the  native  tribes  of  America ;  excepting 
the  Esquimaux  in  the  extreme  north,  who  are  of  the  Mongolian 
nice. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Geoloot  18  the  sdence  of  the  stnictiire  of  the  earth  and  the 
changes  which  go  <m  at  its  surface. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  tiiat  the  materials  at  the  rar- 
face  of  the  earth  are  not  arranged  in  any  regular  order,  and 
that  they  are  stihjected  to  but  few  changes.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  It  has  been  found  that  the  various  matters  at  the 
earth's  surface  are  arranged  on  a  definite  plan,  and  that  they 
are  undergoing,  though  very  slowly,  changes  which  in  time 
will  greatfy  alter  the  surface  of  eyery  ooimtry. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  the  interior  ot  the  earth;  it  is 
thought  that  a  depth  of  ten  miles  is  the  greatest  extent  ot 
which  we  have  any  real  knowledge.  Tim  is  but  an  insigni- 
ficant part,  being  no  more  than  l-400th  of  the  Stance  nom 
the  suif ace  to  the  centre. 

When  the  parts  below  the  sur£fice  are  examined,  as  in 
quarries,  railway  cuttings,  mines,  and  places  where  rocks  are 
exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  found  that  the  yarious  rodu  or 
mineral  masses  are  arranged  in  layers  over  each  otiber,  called 
beds  or  ttrata.  These  layers  are  often  horizontal,  sometimes 
inclined ;  and  they  are  arranged  in  a  certain  regular  order  of 
succession,  which  order  preyails  in  the  strata  in  all  countiieB, 
though  B<»ne  of  the  series  are  occasionally  wanting. 

Wnereyer  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  beoome  worn 
down  by  desrees  into  fragments,  crumbling^  ultimately  into 
sand  or  earth ;  and  all  the  masses  of  earth,  suid,  and  gravel 
found,  are  believed  to  have  been  formed  from  hard  rocSs  bj 
the  action  of  air  and  water.  This  breaking  down  of  rooks  is 
called  disintegration. 

In  the  interior  of  many  rocks,  there  are  found  the  remains 
or  impressions  of  animals  or  plants,  which  had  lived  in  remote 
periods,  and  been  buried  among  the  matter  of  which  the 
rock  was  formed.    These  are  called /o95tZ  or  oraanic  remains. 

Rocks  which  are  arranged  in  strata  are  called  BmiLnFiED 
Rocks  ;  but  there  are  some  rocks  found  in  irregular  masses. 
These  are  called  Unst&atified  Rocks. 

Considered  according  to  tlieir  mode  of  orig^,  rocks  are  d 
three  kinds : — 

1.  Rocks  of  ERUPnoir,  which  have  issued  firam  the  interior 
of  the  earth  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state  from  heat;  called 
also  igneoitSf  volcanic,  plutonic,  unstraHJied  rocks.  Examples,— 
granite,  trap. 

2.  Sedimentary  Rocks,  which  have  been  precipitated  and 

deposited  on  the  earth's  surface  from  a  flmd,  in  which  the 

most  minute  pait\c\e&  ^ei^  dlsaolved  or  held  in  suspension. 

Examples, — Randatone,  ^i\v«iJ^,\»^^  <aS.  Oi»:^«si^  ^irsov^  "^s^^  of 

limestone.    Wlien  t\ie  "^ax\»  c»Ya^a««v^  'Osnsjw.  ^«fc  \sa^gst^«^Ne\ 
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are  called  conglomerates,  as  the  conglomerate  of  the  old  red 
sandstone. 

3.  Transfobbied  or  Metamorphio  Rooks,  in  which  the  in- 
ternal texture  and  mode  of  stratification  have  heen  changed 
after  the  formation  of  the  rock.    Example, — crystalline  marble. 
The  two  last  are  stratified  rocks. 

Rocks,  however  hard  and  apparently  durable,  are  broken 
down  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  an^by  the  force  of 
wind,  rain,  frust,  and  running  water.  These  broken  frag- 
ments are  stiLl  farther  disintegrated  by  rubbing  against  each 
other  in  streams.  The  larger  and  heavier  parts  remain  at  the 
bottom,  but  are  gradually  carried  downwards  by  the  force  of 
the  stream ;  while  the  finer  particles  remain  suspended  in  the 
water,  and  are  carried  out  into  the  lake  or  sea  into  which  the 
river  flows.  There  they  gradually  subside,  the  heavier  par- 
ticles first,  and  are  deposited  in  strata  or  beds,  at  the  bottom. 
The  matter  thus  deposited  contains  the  remains  or  impres- 
sions of  the  forms  of  many  plants  and  animals,  which  had  Deen 
carried  down  along  with  it.  In  this  manner,  the  solid  matter 
of  the  world  is  worn  down  to  small  particles,  and  deposited  in 
strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  of  large  lakes. 

From  the  changes  in  the  quantitv  of  water  in  rivers  at 
different  seasons,  and  the  alternate  now  and  ebb  of  the  tide, 
the  deposits  vary  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  one  matter 
predominates,  sometimes  another. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  river  Ganges  every  year 
transfers  from  the  land  to  the  sea  6368  millions  of  tons  of 
BoUd  matter;  and  similar  actions  are  going  on  in  all  the  rivers 
of  the  world. 

These  strata  do  not  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water ;  they  are  sometimes  raised  by  volcanic  force,  and  become 
dry  ground,  fit  for  the  growth  and  abode  of  land  plants  and 
animals.  Nor  do  they  always  remain  horizontal,  as  when 
first  deposited,  or  undisturbed.  Volcanic  (or  erupted)  matter 
breaks  through  them,  raises  them  into  inclined  positions — 
sometimes  almost  vertical — spreads  in  between  them — alters 
their  mineral  character,  and  &rms  round  abrupt  masses  lying 
over  them. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  formed  mostly  £rom  melted  rock  or  lava 
which  has  issued  from  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  sometimes 
from  showers  of  ashes  which  have  issued  from  the  craters  of 
volcanoes,  and  spread  over  the  adjoining  country.  Volcanic 
heat  alters  the  sedimentary  rocks ;  gives  rise  to  gases  and  hot 
splines  which  issue  in  many  places ;  causes  earthquakes ;  and 
is  believed  to  produce  that  gradual  rising  of  the  land,  which  is 
going  on  even  at  the  present  day,  as  in  Sweden. 

Everywhere  the  earth  is  warmer  the  deeper  the  place  ex- 
amined— the  temperature  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  1® 
Fahrenheit  for  every  54  feet  from  the  sur&ce.    From  this,  from 
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the  existence  of  volcanoes  at  so  many  parts  of  the  earih*8 
surface,  and  of  hot  spxings  at  others,  from  the  water  of  artesian 
wells  heing  eyerywhere  warmer  the  greater  the  depth  finom 
which  it  comes,  and  from  other  considerations,  it  has  heen 
thought  not  improhahle,  that  at  a  great  depth  the  matter  of  the 
earth  is  so  hot  as  to  he  in  a  fluid  state,  like  molten  lava;  and 
it  has  heen  conjectured,  that  at  one  time  the  whole  earth 
was  one  intensely  hot  fluid  mass,  and  that  the  solid  land  has 
been  formed  by  the  more  rapid  cooling  of  the  parts  at  the 
surface. 

Bocks  are  also  formed  by  animals  such  as  the  coral,  myriads 
of  which  have  raised,  and  are  still  raising,  vast  reefs  m  the 
tromcalseas. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  also  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
sea  on  the  rocks  or  land  at  its  shores.  It  gradually  wears 
away  the  lower  parts,  and  undermines  them ;  when  they  M 
and,  in  course  of  time,  are  broken  down  into  fragments  by  the 
beating  of  the  waves.  In  this  way  some  conglomerate  rocks 
are  formed. 

Changes  also  are  produced  by  the  action  of  encrustms; 
waters,  which  deposit  mineral  matter  on  bodies  with  whi<£ 
they  come  in  contact;  and  of  petrif^ng  springs,  which  pene- 
trate the  substance  of  plants  and  anmials,  remove  the  organic 
matter,  and  replace  it  with  mineral  matter,  still  retaining  the 
same  outward  form,  and  even  the  same  internal  structure.  The 
petrifying  matter  is  usually  carbonate  of  lime  or  siliceous 
earth. 

Changes  are  also  effected  in  the  arrangement  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  the  wind  on  drifting  sand, 
by  the  great  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  by  icebergs,  which 
transport  to  great  distances  huge  masses  of  rocks,  and  the 
bodies  of  animals  which  are  embedded  in  them. 

The  solid  matter  of  the  earth  consists  chiefly  of  sUicOj  called 
also  the  earth  of  sand  and  flints ;  Ume,  united  with  carbonic 
acid,  forming  carbonate  of  lime  (the  principal  ingredient  in 
marble,  chalk,  limestone,  and  the  shells  of  animals,  and  which 
enters  also  into  the  composition  of  other  rocks) ;  alimiina,  or 
the  earth  of  clays;  magnesia;  and  oxide  of  iron.  Silica  forms 
nearly  one-half  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  known  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Considered  with  respect  to  their  order  of  superposition,  and 
commencing  with  those  which  are  undermost,  and  are  there- 
fore considered  the  oldest,  the  solid  masses  of  ihe  earth's  crust 
may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

I.^  Unstratified  Rocks.— Of  these,  Grahtte  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  often  the  lowest,  and  the  oldest  It  is  supposed 
to  form  one  vast  bed  underlying  iJl  the  others,  ana  it  is 
found  in  some  of  the  highest  mountain-peaks.  Granite  and 
the  other  unstratified  rocks,  as  porphyry^  serpentine^  irafs 
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hasaUj  etc.,  are  often  found  in  irregular  masses  and  veins, 
breaking  through  and  overlying  the  others,  changing  their 
position  and  mineral  character.  All  these  are  believed  to 
have  once  been  in  a  fused  state,  by  the  action  of  heat.  They 
contain  no  organic  remains. 

II.  Stratified  Metamorphio  Rocks. — ^These  are  the  lowest 
stratified  rocks,  and  usually  overlie  the  granite.  They  are 
composed  of  the  Gneiss  and  Mica  Schist  systems,  of  which 
the  former  is  the  lower.  They  consist  chiefly  of  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  chlorite  schist,  crvstalline  limestone,  and  quartz  rock; 
and  form  great  part  of  the  Scottish  HighUmds.  They  contain 
no  organic  remains;  and  appear  to  have  been  altered  after 
deposition  by  the  action  of  heat,  whence  the  name  metamorphic. 

The  two  preceding  masses,  with  one  or  two  of  the  next  in  the 
ascending  series,  have  often  been  classed  together  under  the 
name  of  Primary  Strata  or  Formations. 

III.  Secondary  Strata,  or  Lower  Stratified  Rocks  with 
Organic  Remains. — ^This  great  division  consists  of  several 
BuMivisions  or  ^ups,  variously  arranged  by  different  geol- 
ogists. Lowest  in  the  series  are  beds  of  slate  and  sandstone 
rocks,  with  limestones,  containing  impressions  of  corals, 
shells,  etc.  They  are  found  in  Cumberland,  Wales,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall,  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  are  called  the 
Cambrian  or  Grattwacele  System  ;  the  Silurian  System  ; 
Transition  Series,  etc.  Next  comes  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
Formation,  found  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  the 
south-east  of  Wales,  and  in  Herefordshire;  it  abounds  in 
remains  of  shells,  corals,  and  fishes.  It  is  followed  by  the 
Carboniferous  or  coal-bearing  system,  consisting  of  the  Moun- 
tain Limestone  Formation  ;  and  the  Coal  Formation,  which 
exhibits  alternating  strata  of  coal,  ironstone,  millstone  grit, 
shales,  and  sandstones  (freestones.)  The  mountain  limestone 
occurs  in  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  Mendip  Hills  in 
Somerset.  Great  coal  formations  are  found  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  York  and  Derby,  Lancashire,  Staibrdshire,  South 
Wales,  and  in  Scotland  in  the  vales  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
It  abounds  in  remains  of  plants,  trees,  insects,  shells,  fishes. 
Above  it  is  the  Permian  or  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone, 
containing  plants,  shells,  and  reptiles,  though  not  very  abun- 
dantly. The  next  in  order  is  the  Sauferous  (salt  bearing),  or 
Upper  New  Red  Sandstone  System,  extending  over  great 
part  of  the  interior  of  England,  abounding  in  rock-sidt  in 
the  west,  and  in  a  variety  of  organic  remains.  Above  this  is 
found  the  ^reat  Oolitic  System  ;  consisting  chiefly  of  beds  of 
clays  and  limestones,  with  cWey  sandstones ;  having  the  lia§ 
in  the  lower  parts,  then  the  oolite  rocks,  then  the  wealSen  clays. 
This  system  contains  remains  of  remarkable  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  a  few  mammalia  and  birds  in  the  upper  portions.  It  ex- 
tends from  about  the  east  of  Yorkshire  to  the  south  of  Dorset. 
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The  Bath  stone  is  an  oolite.  Weaniye  next  at  the  ^reat  Chalk 
Fobmatioh;  consisting  of  greensand  and  chalk,  with  or  with- 
oat  flints.  The  chalk  extends  from  ahont  Flamhorough  Head, 
in  Yorkshire,  south  and  south-west  to  the  Ehiglish  ChanneL  It 
contains  gpreat  abundance  of  shells,  with  remains  of  fishes  and 
rej^es. 

lY.  Tebtiart  Strata. — ^These  axe  chi^By  limestones,  maris, 
and  days,  with  some  hard  sandstones.  Txiey  form  the  great 
Paris  and  London  basins,  extending  in  EngUmd  from  Norfolk 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  contain  many  remains  <^  mam- 
malia, with  birds,  fishes,  and  lower  orders  of  animals. 

These  are  the  four  great  series  of  rocks.  Above  these  an 
found  masses  of  Diluyidm  irregular  beds  of  day  with  stones, 
and  remains  of  recent  animals  embedded  in  them),  Gravel, 
Alluyium  (the  deposit  from  rivers  at  their  moatiis  or  banks], 
Peat,  or  half-decomposed  vegetable  substances  mixed  wia 
water  and  earthy  matter,  and  Yeoetabus  Sqo.,  consisting  of 
the  surface  rock  worn  down  to  powder  and  mixed  with  animal 
and  vegetable  remains. 

These  upper  and  more  recent  masses  contain  the  remaim 
of  animals  and  plante  contemporaneous  with  man,  and  also 
various  very  large  mammalia,  mostly  of  spedea  now  eiztinct,  as 
the  mammoth,  fossil  elk,  etc 
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It  l8  Twliered  that  the  foUowing  Glossary  maj  be  made  of  essential  use 
to  the  learner  of  Geography,  by  teaching  him  the  meaning  of  the  names 
of  places,  and  so  fix^g  them  more  firmly  in  his  memory.  It  may  be 
used  in  varioos  ways.  Portions  of  it  may  be  given  out,  day  by  day,  to 
be  got  by  heart.  The  teacher  may  fiurther  require  the  pupil  to  find  in- 
stances of  the  occurrence  of  the  same  roots  in  other  names  than  those 
which  appear  in  the  Table.  Or  a  number  of  names  being  given  to  the 
pupil,  he  may  be  asked  to  point  out  and  explain  their  roots. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  Ang.-Sax.  stands  for  Anglo-Saxon ; 
Arab,  for  AraUc;  Basq.  for  Basque;  Celt  for  Celtic;  Chald.  for  Chaldee; 
Chin,  for  Chinese ;  Dan.  for  Danish ;  Dut.  for  Dutch ;  £n^.  for  English; 
Esth.  for  Esthonian;  Fr.  for  French ;  Germ,  for  German ;  Gr.  for  Greek ; 
Hebr.  for  Hebrew ;  Hindost.  for  Hindostanee ;  Hung,  for  Hungarian ;  Ital. 
for  Italian;  Lat.  for  Latin;  Mai.  for  Malay;  Pers.  for  Persiim;  Port,  for  Por- 
tag^iese;  Russ.  for  Russian;  Sanscr.  for  Sanscrit;  Sclav,  for  Sclavonic;  Span, 
for  Spanish;  Swed.  for  Swedish;  Tart,  for  Tartar;  Tent  for  Teutonic; 
Turk,  for  Turkish. 


Aa,  Aab,  Abb,  Aibb  Atb  (Celt.), 
VHiter; — ^the  names  of  rivers  in  the 
J3ritish  Islands,  France,  Flanders, 
Switserland,  Russia. 

Ab,  Ap  (Sanscr.X  ioal«r,*— «s  in  Pnn- 

Abad  (Sanscr.),  a  dwelling,  an  abode; 

— Auahotod,  Jelalofttui. 
Abbb  (Fr.X  Abbbt,  Abbot  (Engl.), 

an  cMey,  aneibbot; — AbbeYuLBf  Ab- 

UyleiTf  AbbotetoTd. 
Abbb  (CeltX  the  mofUh  of  a  atream; 

—.Aberdeen,  .Abergavenny. 
AcQUA  (Ital.X  AouA  (Span.),  Atgubs, 

Aix  (Fr.),  wetter; — ^ilcgwapendente, 

.A^arico,  Aiguu-mort&B,  AiXf  Aix- 

larChapelle. 
Avni.{Tevit.)tnoble,'~-AdelfonfAdel»' 

berg. 
Al,  El  (Arab.).  CA«;~^fcantara,  At- 

giers,  £Zmina. 
Alcala  (Arab.),  a  castle  or  frontier 

town  ;—Alcala-\K''R,eB,\. 
Alt,  Altbh  (Germ.),  o2(l;— ^ftkireh, 

^{tenbruck. 
Abti  (Gr.)  opposite  to;  —  AfM-lA' 

banon,  ^n<i-Taurus. 
Abd,  Aibd  (Celt),  a  ksfghty  a  pro- 

montory;  —  ^ranamnruiaii,  Ard- 

fert,  VAvaaaird, 
Aboub,  Ebgub  (Fr.),  a  fiOd,  a  terri- 

torp; — Camar^ue,  Bonergue. 
Au  (Germ.X  a  meadow  or  prairie; 

— ^verbach,  Aarav. 
AucH,  ACH  (Celt),  a  field;— Auehin- 

leck,  .ilKcAleuchrles,  ..^cAil. 
AucHTBB,  Uachteb  (Celt.),  upper  or 

h  igh  ; — A  ucJi  fwtirder. 
A  vox   (CeltX  the  name  of  many 

riverii  in  the  British  Islands;— 

Stratbavm,  Glen<mm,  ^liwmiiore. 


Bab  (Chald.  and  Arab.\  a  eonrt; — 

Babjlon,  iSiadelmandeb. 
Bach,  Pach  (Germ.),  a  stream; — 

SchwarB^ocA,  Anspaeh. 
Bad  (Germ.)^  a  ba^;Sadein,  Caxla- 

Bahia  (Span.),  a  hag  ;—Bahia-de- 

Todos-los-Santos. 
Babb  (Arab.),  a  river  ;—Bahr-ei- 

Abiad,  AiAr-el-Azrek. 
Bal,  Ball,  Ballt  (Celt.),  a  houee^ 

hamlet f  or  vUlage; — Baaaonlf  Ball- 

antrae,  Ba%shannon. 
Bbal,  Bballbach,  Balloch  (Celt-X 

a  pass,  an  outlet ;  —  ^a^narabo, 

f eoZeoeftnamban,  Balloehmjie* 
Bbau  (Fr.),  fair,  beautiful,  good;'- 

itottpreau.  P«aifregara,  ^«auville. 
Beeb  (Hebr.),  a  weU;—Beershehek. 
BBrr  (Arab.),  Beth  (Hebr.V  a  dwell- 
ing, temple,  or  place  ; — J?«tf-el-faUh, 

BethaljBetheBAKf  J?«fMehem. 
Bbllb  (Fr.),  fair,  good,  beautiful;-' 

La-J5«2te- Alliance,  BeUeisle. 
Bbh  (Celt),  a  flioimtaut;— J^ennevis, 

Penlomond. 
Bbbo  (Germ.X  a  movnlaiB;— ToraU- 

bergf  Dormenberg. 
Black  (Engl.X  bUtek,  darit;— Black' 

tton^  BlaekAAder,  the  Black  Sea. 
Blaib  (Celt),aplain  or  open; — .fifair- 

athole,  ^totrgowrie. 
Blabo  (Fr.X  Blanco  (Span.X  Biavco 

2»ort.X  white;— Mont  Blane,  Cape 
toitco,  Castello  Bianco. 
Bottle,  Battle  (Ang.-Sax.),  a  dwell- 
ing, an  abode;— Htirbottle,  »ewbaUle» 
Bbab  (CeltX  a  hiU,  a  elope;— Brae- 
mar,  J9ra«riach,  the  Braes  of  Angtis. 
Rridqb  {Enghyj—CKmbridgCfBridge' 
water,  ^tocibridge. 
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Bbuck,  Pbuck  (Germ.),  a  bridge; 
— Osna&rifdfc,  InnspmcJt 

BBUinf  (Grerm.),  «  ^oM  or  fmmkun; 
— SehoenfrfKiiJt. 

Bunro  (SpaiuX  Buovo  (ItaL),  good; 
— BuemM-Ajnaf  Buonaparte. 

BuBOH,  Bubo,  Bobouoh,  Bo&bow, 
Bbovob,  Burt  (EngL),  Bbbo 
(Germ.X  Bobo  (Dan.),  Boubo  (Ft.), 
BoBOO  (Ital.X  a  fortified  place,  a 
munieipiaUtg  or  eorptnrUe  town; — 
Edindvr^A,  Barak  -  upon  -  Sands, 
Aovhead,  MarltoroM^A,  Barrow- 
Btoanneaa,  Broughtj-twrff  Caater- 
ftury,  Nnremfter^,  Aalfrorjiry  Cher> 
haurg,  Borgonoro. 

BuBK,  BouBW  (Engl.)^  a  Hreamlet; 
— Bannock^KTii,  Ashboum. 

By  (Teat),  a  dwelling,  a  hanUet,  a  vil- 
Ic^'^Appledy,  KirUy,  Lockeri|r. 

Cabb,  CAB(Ctelt.),  a  fortified  place;— 

CoKmaxvon,  Oisrlisle,  OSorloir,  Oar- 

haix. 
Caibx,  Carv  (CSeltA  a  heap  o/tttmes, 

a   nunuttain  ; — (Astmgonn,    Cam- 

wath. 
Calv  (Engl.)^  a  tmaU  island  beside  a 

large  one; — Oa^f  of  Man,  Oalf  of 

Edaj. 
Cambub  (C^lt-X  the  bend  of  a  river; — 

Oambusk.eaaeth,  OambusneXhtai, 
Camfo  (Ital.and  Span.),  Champ  (Ft.), 

a  field,  a  plain  ; — (%smpo-Fonnio^ 

Ficamp,  BesLoekamp,  Champ&gae. 
Cabtlb  (Engl.),  Cabtkl,  Castkllo 

fSp&n.  and  ItaLX  Cabtbo  (Span.), 

Cassbl,  Kasbbl  (Germ.X  kastri 

(GrA  a  eastle; — OastUret^h,  New- 

eastle,     Outef-Rodrigo,     CasUUo- 

Bianoo,  C7<Mlr0-Marino^  Cfassel^Kas- 

teUaan,  Kastru 
Cbav,  Cab,  Kxb  (C!elt)^  a  point,  a 

promontorv,  a  headland; — dean- 

tyre,  OSmdor,  JTmtvre. 
Chah,  Schah  (Pers.^  king;—Schah- 

jehanpour. 
Chak  (Chin.l  a  mountain; — Y^an. 
Chat  (Arab.),a  river:— Cfhat-el-Biab. 
Cratbau,  Chatbl  (Ft.),  a  eastle; — 

0%a(Mtf  -  Thierry,   {7Aa<«flxerBalt, 

"SeafehateL 
Chbhbb,  Chbbbt  (Turk,  and  Pers.X 

a  house,    a    town; — AUahcheher, 

Oheeristnn,  Fondieherrg, 
Chbbtxb,   CB8TEB,  Castbb  (Ang^ 

Saz.X  a  fortified  place; — (tester, 

Manchester,  Qloneester,  "LtLneaster. 
CiTTA,  CivrrA  (Ital.),  Ciudad,  Cm- 

DAO  (Sran.),  a  dty; — C7iMa-Naoya, 

CVvtto-Vecchia,     (Ttudod-Bodrigo. 

e7tvid0M{-de-]»-Trinidad. 


Col  (ItaL  and  Span.),  a  wwuntain,  c 

mouaOain-pass  ; — CTo^du-GeanL 
CoMBB,  CwM  (Celt-X  a  hollow  or  volt; 

— "Wjcombe,  Owmaenth. 
Corr,  Coat  (Engl.),  a  cottage,  a  hut; 

— Feneotes,  Saltooate. 
CoTB,  CoTTA,  KoTTA  (SanBCT.X  a/ort, 

a  dwelling; — Jagareo<«,  Deirootta. 
CoUBT,  CouB,  Cob  (Ft.),  a  walled  en- 

dosure,  a  court; — BMComri,  Cowr- 

eeUea,  Obrbeton. 
Cbaio,  Cabbick,  Cboagh  (CeltX  « 

crag,  a  rock,  a   rockg  wsounkan; 

— ^Yii^rmillar,  Oraigi^tsAT\c,  Oer- 

ridicfiBrga%  Ooo^Apatrick. 

Dagr  (Pters.)^  a  mouniain;-~Da§h' 

estan. 
Daib  (AnOi.)^    a    Aomm  ;— IMr-el- 

Kamar. 
Dal  (Celt),  a  territcrg;—I}tttdadM, 

Dairy,  DtUkeith. 
Dalb,  Dal  (Teut),  a  vaOaf,  a  dale; 

—Dovedaie,  Tweed<iaie,  .DoJeearlia. 
Dam,  Damm  (Germ.),  a  bank,  a  eUaeSf 

a  cbifli;— Amaterdom,  Rotterdsif. 
Dabia,   Dbbxa  (TartX  a  riser;^ 

KAzd-daria. 
Dbv   (EngLX   a    ravine  ;—Waidea, 

HawthomdM. 
Dhu,  Dhuibh,  Duvf,  Dn,  Do,  Doo^ 

Dot  (CeltX  black,  dark;—tUiaadhM, 

Benmnick^t^A,  XH^rln,  DuUxh, 

Avon-Z>u  (the  old  Highland  name 

of  the  ForthX  Don  (Do-«yonX  Dooa 

(Doo-avonX  Dovem. 
Die,  Dit,  Diva  (Sanacr.X  cm  island; 

— SerencUb,  Unldivee, 
Djbbbl,  Jbbbl  (Arab.X  a  km,— 

Dfebel-el'Monan,  Dfebd-el-Tufk 

(GibrBltarX  Jebel-KnmiL 
DoBF  (Germ.),  a  dwelling,  a  village; 

—Duaaeidorf,  Altdor/,  Vendor/. 
Dbum  (CeltX  a  ridge;— DrmmmiOxia, 

Dnunciiff, 
Dm,  DuM,   Dov  (CeltX  a  height, 

a  fortified  place  ;—DuntearmaxM, 

2>imgannon,  2>tmkirk,  Dannbarton, 

DiMBfries,  Snowdon,  Chateaikhm. 


East,   Ebt,  Eb  (EngLX 

iSSwfbonme,  Asez. 
EocLBS,  Eolbs  (fix>m  the  Lat  bcclb- 

SXAXa  church,'— Beclefychaxi,Ecclev- 

machan,  EglwysiaSi,  Terreglee, 
EiSBB  (Germ.X  iron;—Bi»enherg. 
Ebmak,  Ibmak  (Turk.X  «  river;^ 

Kizilermak,  Jekiltrmo*. 
£s,  EisCGr.XeU;— ^tinesfoontiBcted 

from  Es  AthinaiX  ^tambool  (fiora 

JSs  tin  polin). 
Ebb,  Uwc,  Ubk,  Eweb,  Ousb  (CeltX 


Mvuwa-ae-iarTnniaad.  Ebb,  Uwc,  Ubk,  Eweb,  Odsh  (CeltX 

Cliff  (EnglA  a  rock,  a  Mll-«\de;—  I    water;— Glene«ft,  J&tdale.  Ibtbiw 
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OainD,  Ouim  (Ft.  mi   fipan.X 

OHiEiifEiigl.'xOsoiH  <aataJj,grM*t 

Odidi  (AnbJ,  a  iti^n,  lit  vojldr 
(jfa  ritw,' — ^iiddalqulTll. 

But  (Oerm.),  a  pfft%  «  InUt  qf  A* 

Hu  (bbln.).  Ita  Ka;— Kudol. 
Hill  (EngLia  liauii—Baalagluia. 
OtJt,  Hin^  Hu[)r,(Sved.X  •  psrl; 

— FitedrtatutaHi,  CiirUhiiin. 
Hak,  Hum,  Hm  (Tent.),  a  ' 


<U,Gii>(jU^Dgne- 


rtoer,  lii:l^  or  ft-lST-^WjbridKO, 

QiKSDE/'erru,  PoTUftrri. 
rma  (Pr.),  a  UhH  Jhrti—Hm^ 

FreoMl,  La  ArX-iBi-Pttoo. 
PuLD,  F>LD  (TmLXa  jrinter— UcQi- 

AW  DauuWfU;  «1iU)^r^ 
FiRH,  ruTH,  FlOKD  (Tenkla  am 

Iff  m  •»,•— PenlluUI  fMk,  Bdl- 

nj  ftrlk,  Fieaii»ard. 
Tort,  Fonim  O^r.),  Fokt«  a^l-X 

Fuuni  (SpinJ,  a  mli,  a  nrnttf,  a 

IduD,  Muuno,  KwUM-dB-Elini. 
Foaoi  (Tent)  a  hoia-jWI;— Wllber- 

/bru,  Afiaith/ma. 
COBD  (EobL),  Fdkt  (Osnn.),  a  jxu- 

JEV«  ocrotf  a  rfevr,' — Qs/ofd,  Lod  g- 

/bnl  AMBtVbrA  FrtuUE/iirl. 
FOKT  (EdbL  ud  Tr.),  a  iiroBghoU; 

— JbrfiriUiDn,  BocliVcirl, 

'Vupurt,  .fVwtowo,  I 
aiHU  (Ba«d.X  sU,— aHil<»OiiIe- 
Oaiioi,  Ouvoa  (Banam.% 


Ou,  uu&GBaK  (aunr.),  ajbr 
flia^l^Ettekgiir,  Btuyor,  Bli 


fur,  httelutw. ' 
Oarth  (T«at.^  a/arv 
Oat.  (BngU  «  « 


pplwnrM 


RleUDHMras. 
Gi[ic  (Taut.),  a  ;MI ;  —  Nlmnefn, 

aiiHD(Fen.).altwii;— DirdvAA-d. 

GUEUT,  OHtHI   (Suiut.),  a  ciou- 

Inin;  —  Kittia/lurTt,    DIiavbU- 

Oleh  (CelU  a  taOav ;  -  GUnan, 
Ohmitlmifh,  Katkeriltii, 

OOBOD,  Qkad  (Bdit>.)|  a  Um ;  — 
Sorfomd,  Sorjfrai,  ffandntt, 
StsdlikK,  Bcl^raifa. 

GuntN  (Germ.),  a  iAi?^,  a  jtoNf,-— 


Crent-i^MOTB^  Mfwroto;  —  arfjf- 
aO-Bolt  lels,  J7slr  Lodi,  fioJf- 

fu,  Elnh^Iiw,  fiiMaoluid. 
ion  (Tent.),  a  owt,  a  tov;— St 

Uirguet'i  ffcm,  lAsg  ffcjK. 
Jop«  CTenl-),  a  «<«•  iBi*,— I&7*C(X|, 

BtAiiA«ia. 
lou  (Germ.),  a  iimKlalii  Mat.-— 

Sonibett,  WettarksriL 
lBAD(acl«T.).a(wii,— ffradek. 
l™i(Ang.-8tt.Xii«i«d,a/o™i,- 


111  (Turk.),  a  »«iilr»;— BoitmiH. 
ImiB,  Inu.  Emii,  Vwn  (Celt),  on 
hl«d,— /ncAkeltfa,  /mftWllI,  fih- 
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Iiro.  Inam,  Ivosk  (Teat.l  a  Jleld,  a 

?lam,  a    mteadtm  ;  —  Godalmuij^, 

IwvBB,  Ikmkb  (CelLX  ths  mouih  of  m 
ttream;—In»ennj,  Innerkip, 

Iblb  (Engl,  and  Ft.),  Ilha  (Poii.),<rm 
island;— J8le  of  Wight,  Fair  JmU, 
Beaeiskf  Ilia  Gnoida. 

Kaiseb  (Germ.X  OaueWf  theSmptror; 

— Kaiaen^tAi. 
Kambk,  Kamibh  (Sdav.).  a  stone,  c 

roekf—KamientZf  JTomMnko. 
Kara  (Tort),  black f—Karamtaaia, 
Kklat,  KAI.AB  (Arab.^  a  fort; — 

KelaL 
KsHD,  Kavd  (Saiucr.\  a  kingdom, « 

fortress; — Ttiachkend,  SamsxJumd, 
Kbni  (Turk.),  a  toMm;— KadiAvni. 
Ki  ANO  (Chin4  a  river;— iTian^yaeii, 

Yang-tae-Aion^. 
KiL  (Celt),  a  cAicrdb;— JTIbnamockf 

KUkenav, 
Kur  (CeltX  «  ^o<iii;  a  iMdZoiMly^— 

JTintyre. 
Kin  (Gnin.),  tfoZi.*— Jtmchan. 
Kino  (Engl.),  Kobnio  ((}erm.X  a 

numarch; — KingaUmf  Koemigsiadt, 
KiOBiNO,  Kiopnro,  Kopino,  Copkn, 

Chippbn  (Teat.^  a  inarM<;— Ny- 

kiobingf  lAdkiopmgt  lAnkeping,  do- 

jMnhagen,  CAtp/Mnham. 

KlBl^   KIBCHBN,    KbBQUB,   ChUBCH 

(Teat.X  a  cAMrcA;— iCtriondbright, 

AtrAbY- Lonsdale,  FaUbVA,   Don- 

kirk,  HohenAtrdken,  iiCircA«»laater, 

ChrisUAurcA. 
Kis  (Sclay.),  ZtMle;— JTischenef. 
Klbik  (Qerm.X  lUtle; — ^iC2«inaspach. 
Knock,  Cnock  (Celt.X  a  hiU;—Knock- 

meledown,  AnocA  of  Strathisla. 
KoPF  (Crerm.),  a  head,  a  summU; — 

Och8enAq|»/. 
Kouii,  Kal,  Kol  (Tart.^  «  lake;— 

TchebarAoMi,  BaiAo^. 
Kbabno  (ScIav.)^nMiiyi/itr;— JTriM- 

noiarsk. 

Lakb,  Loch,  Louoh,  Laach,  Laoo 
(TeutX  a  sheet  0/ water; — Lake  Sa- 

eirior,  GairtoeA,  ZocAnagar,  Lough- 
eagn,  Glendalou^A,  LooeAersee, 

Lo^o-Magglore. 
Land  (Teut^^  a  country,  a  region  ; — 

Eng/aac^  Nether2aa^«,  VLUan. 
Lang,  Langs,  Langbn  (TeutA  long; 

— Lomgelssia,  Langmim,  Lamgen- 

berg. 
Lauteb   (Germ.)^   dear; — LavAer- 

boarg. 
LAwrAng.-Sax.),aA£a;— North  Ber- 
wick LaWf  Waiedlaw. 
Lbs,  Lis  (from  Eccles),  a  church ; 

— XMmahago,  Li«moT«. 


Lbt,  T^bioh  (Ang.-Saz.X  pastvre^Jal- 

low-ground; — DudZ«|r,  OhadZenrA. 
LicHT,  LiCHTBN  (Genn.X  deaar,  hnght; 

—lAekteniraML. 
LiN  (Gelt.)^  a  pool^  a  lahs,  a  waterftM; 

—BMKn,  Lmlithgow,  Luiton. 
Lin  (Esth-X  a  town;—TBblin  or  D^ 

niftn  (Reivel). 
Ltttlb  (Eng^.>  »maU;—LittleUm. 
Llan  (CeltX  a  ehtireh;—Lla»dafL 

Ma  (Arab.X  water; — ^Bahr-belaHM. 
Maha  fSanaer.X  greeU; — ^JfeAoooddf. 
MahXi  (HindoaLX  a  J>2ac8,  afuriressi 

— ^BaraaiaAi. 
MandbIj  MANi>AUL(Saii8er.)^  a  cetoh 

trjft  a  mngdom; — ConmnandeL 
Mabb,  March  (Teat),  a  Umndarg,  c 

frontier,  a  dxeisiom,  a  district;-^ 

Demnor A^  IforAdor^  JKorcAmoDt 
Mabkbt,  Mabkt  (TeutX  a  market; 

—Market  Weighton,    Newworieel, 

IforAtbach. 
Mbdina  (Arab.X  a  Iowm/— Jfoitaa- 

celi. 
Mbn  ((3hin.X  a  fosaage  ; — Horn—. 


V 


Miodlb  (Eng.X  M  ths  mUbt.  bt 
—Middleaax,  MiddleUm,  MtddUbf. 

Mill  (Eng.X  Muhl  (Germ.X  a  mUl; 
—jduiaTd,  NewmO^  irnAOianaen. 

MiNSTBBy       M<HrA8TUL        MUNSTBB 

(TeatX  MouTiBB  {FrXamonasterg, 
a  numastic  church;— Wettminster, 
Monasterhoice,  ifuiuter,  FamoM- 
tiers, 

Mont  (Fr.i  Month  (ItaLX  Moun^ 
Month  (^ng.),  Monadh,  Mtntdd 
(CeltX  a  Ai^  a  mountain :— Mont 
Blanc,  Beauflumt,  Monteoegn, 
MarchiiMmf,  ifonlAkeen,  Monadh* 
liadh,  Mgnydd-Hskwr. 

MooB,  MoRB,  MniB  (Eng.)L  a  waste, 
a  wHd,  heathy  ground  ; — Dartaioor, 
Ezmore,  Lammennutr,  Gladsautir. 

Mob  (Celt  and  ScIay.X  the  sea; — Ar- 
tnoriea,  Kbrea. 

Mob,  MoHBy  Mobb,  Mawb  (CeltX 
grea',  large; — Strathwore,  Iforven, 
Arranmortf,  Penmaennuupr. 

Mouth  (Eng.X  Mondb,  Mundb 
(Germ.X  the  efflux  of  a  stream;— 
rortsmottiA,  Vljmouth,  Spejmouth, 
Dendermonde,  Tangermuiu^ 

Mull  (TeutX  <>  headkind;—MMU  of 
Gallowaj. 

Naoab,  Nagob  (Sanscr.X  a  town;^ 

Bisnagar,  Chandermioor. 
NAGT(Scbiy.X^ea<;— iTayy-Klkinda. 
Nan  (Celt.X  «  (rooA/^-Aoiitea,  Ham- 

terre. 
Nan  (Chfn.X  aott(A«ni,*—  Aiwktng. 
New,  Nku,  Nieuw,  Nt  (TeutX  Now- 

'Y^Ko^^Qi^^vv^^vuv  (jj*  r.),  N  uo  vok 
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NuovA  (Ttal.),  NuBvo  (Span.X  Nor- 
oi,  NovAiA,  NovY  (Scfav.),  Neo, 
Nka  (Gr.),  neWf  modem; — JVew- 
castle,  A'tfvbnrg,  Nteuwlnerk,  Ny- 
Ituad,  NouveUe  France,  Chateaa- 
iM«/,Casalnt«wo,CittantMwa,CasteI- 
la  la  NuevOf  ^cwgorod,  Novaia  (No- 
ya)  Zembla,  Novygnd,  ^eocastro. 

Nbs8,  Maes,  Moss  (TeutX  a  head- 
land;— Caithn«c«,  DnngeneM,  Lin- 
des7ia««,  NossheaA,  Swiatoi-fuw«. 

Nbthrb,  Nikdbb  (Teut)^  lower; — 
Netherlanda,  Niederlaimaieia. 

NuNEi  (Sclay.),  netheTf  lower;— N^ 
net'HovgoTwL 

Nob  (Tart.X  a  lake  ;—Ko'konor, 

NoBTH,  NoBD,  Nob  (Teut),  northern; 
— NortheaaptaOf  KordhBxaea,  Nor- 
folk,  Norwtkj,  Aormandy. 

Ob  (Teiit.X  an  island  ;—FAroe. 
Old,  Oldbv,  Ald,  Oddb  (Teat.^  oidf 

aneieiU  ;  —  Oldham,  ^lefborough, 

Oldenhorg,  OudenAvde, 
OST,  Obteb,  Oost  (Teut,),  eastern  ;— 

Ostend,  Osterhoten,  0«terrich(Aaa- 

triaX  OotthKm. 
OuLA  (Chin.]^  a  rivar;— Saghalien 

Otda. 
Oyeb,  Obbb,  Odeb  (TentA  tmper/— 

OMTStone,  (^terhctea,  Odero&rg. 

Patau,  Patak,  Patvam  (Sanser.X  a 
town  or  city ; — SeringapataMy  CUb- 
rayapoton,  Kistnapafnam. 

Pb  (ChinA  nortA;— Akin. 

Pbi  (ChiiLX  loAile;— Atho. 

Pbk  (Celt),  a  hiUy  a  headland,  a  top,  a 
termination; — /Vnmaeiiroawr,  Fen- 
rhyn,  Anfahel,  Apennines. 

Pbkj,  Pukj  (Sanacr.),  ft»e;^Ihuff- 
chehr,  Punjab. 

Plbssis  (Fr.X  a  hedge,  aparhf—Jts*- 
«a*-168-Tour8. 

Pol,  Pou,  Polis,  Plb,  Plbs,  Blb 
(Or.),  PoBB,  PooB,  Podb,  Pooba, 
Poobah,  Puba  (Sanscr.X  a  eUy  or 
town; — Sehastopol,  NicqpoU,  Perae- 
polis,  Adrianqpfe,  Nap^M,  Greno&Ze, 
Sin^pors,  Schal^ehanpoor,  Rad- 
Jahpotfr,  NowpoonzA,  Ca^Japifro. 

Pool,  Polb.  Poll,  Pow,  (Eng.),  stiU 
water; — LWeTpool^  Ullapool,  Wal- 
pole,  Kirkapo2,iWmalse,  BnotouUs, 

Pont,  Pontb  (Fr.  and  Itai.X  Pubntb 
09p.)^a  bridge;  —  Jlm^a-Moa88on, 
ilmteconreau,  Ac«ii<«deanie. 

Pobt  (Eng.),  PoBTO  (Ital.  and  Port^ 
PcBBTO  (Span.)^  a  port  or  harbour; 
— Artomouth,  Devonpor<,  PorUh 
bello,  iVi0r(o-reaI. 

PouLO  (Gr.X  little;— PouUh^KOiO. 

Pouu)  (Mai.),  an  island;— Poulo  Pen- 
ang. 


Pbataoa  (Sanscr.X  a  eonjtttenee,  or 
meeting  of  waters; — Devapra^a^a. 

QuEBN  (Engl.);—Qtteensferrj,Queens- 
land,  Qtieenhithe. 

Rajah,  Raj  (Sanser.)^  a  hing;~~Jifh 
jahmnndry,  Sajpoottaai, 

Ras  (Arab-X  a  head;—Sas-al-UaA, 

Rath,  Rait,R<)th,  RuTH(Celt.),«/or- 
tified  place; — ^oiAcormack,  RcUh- 
yen,  ho^erait,  Bothhwry,  Buthven, 

Real  (Span.!  royal; — ^Montreal. 

Reich,  Rik  (Teat),  or  a  king,  a  king- 
dom;—£ewhstadt,  Osierreieh  (Aus- 
tria). 

Reka  (Sday.),  a  «lreain;— Tchemidar 
reka. 

Rio  (Span.),  a  river; — J?u>-de-Ia-Plata. 

Roche  (Fr.),  Rock  (Engl.),  a  rock,  a 
stronghold  ;  —  BocheWd,  £oeiidng- 
ham,  Boeroy,  A>ouamadoar. 

Ros,  RosB,  Ross  ((3elt\  a  peninsula, 
a  headland ;—Boslin^  MelroM,  Bose- 
neath,  GuItom,  MuckroM. 

Salt  (Eng.),  Salz  (Genn.)^  saU;^ 

SaltcoBta,  ScUzhonrg, 
ScHAH,  Chah  (Pers.)^  a  king;—SAah' 

jehanpour. 
ScHNBB  (Germ.),  snow;—Schnee'heTg, 
SCHOEV  (Germ.),  /air,  beautifiU;— 

SchoenhrwaxL, 
BcEWAMz{Qerm.)jblaek;—SehwarMeft' 

berg. 
Sba,  Seb,  Zbb,  Sob  (TeutX  a  sheet  of 

water,  a  lake,  a  8ea;—8ea^e\d,  See- 

land.  ZuydersM,  Foemund«o0. 
Sblo  (Russ.X  a  v»^«;— Tzarkoe- 

selo, 
Sbmlia  (Sday.)^  Xaii<2;— NoyaianSSsix- 

Ua  (Nova-Zembia). 
Sbvo  (Dan.),  a  meadow  ;—Thorseng. 
Sebai,  Sabai  (Tart),a  jMi2ao0;— Bak< 

tchiMTOt. 
Sex  (Ang.-Saz.l  Saxons  ;~~Eas^B, 
Shibl,  Shibls  (Ang.-Sax.X  a  tempo- 
rary httt,  a  summer  dwelling;  — 

GainuAtet,  Gala«Aieb. 
Si  (Chin.X  western;— SihaA,  Chosi, 
SiDT  (Arab.X  a  lord;—Sidy-lasAk, 
SiEBBA  (Span.X  a  saw,  a  rugged  ridge 

of  mountains ;—Sierra-VeyaAau 
Sk  (Ra88.X  a  contraction  from  Skob 

and  Skala,  (he  temiKuKion  by  which 

the  name  qf  a  man  or  riper  is  changed 

into  on  a^'ectUfS,  so  as  to  denote  a 

town; — AlexandrovfA,  ToboUft. 
Skebbt  (Teut),  a  reef,  a  rock,  a  rocky 

islet  ;—8kerryvon» 
SuEyB,  Sliabh,  SLA(Celt)^ «  hiU;— 

SlietfedonBTd,  ^^Zomannan. 
Slot   Sohlot  (Germ.),  a  fortress , 

Nel«c«a«, 
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<«  (Bde,),  Bmi  (Dan.vid  fiwil.), 
uw;— fiiiwdc-  " — ■■-■— 


<Tiirt.),o _ 

Boom,  SuD,  BOBDitm,  SDTBn.  Sii, 
ZDTDBB  (TanL),  toblhem; — StuIA- 
irmrk,  SiMlbory,  Soier  (SoederejB), 
guOtrliai.  AiOiIk,  Zupdrrtet. 

Spbibo  (Bndl.),  o  wH.^-^nTBjfleld. 

Stad,  Stidt  [OennA  a  lom,— Fre- 
derlutoJ,  CulModl. 

(Suiaer.j^  a  land,  a  awi(rv,'~Aff- 

|<X*H,_.^,...  ,. 

Btiso,  Htui  (SolaT.J, 
Melik.  AorDgnid. 

(Teit),  a  I'loM, 

WtiMte,  Shi(Bl..._  _       _.  .    . 

^ImiUi,   8lmih%v<m,  Sumbtnge, 

HulrMoM,  Aoiton. 
S«>  fTflol\«  KOI,  a  imOHng!— 

BenlHlsr,  ElIiHir. 
Stow  ( Ang;**!.),  a  fleet,  a  ifapuUftv; 

— Cbepitw,  Sloti}. 
Btutb   (Celt.),  a  ratlep;—SmA 

mon,  Siralheiae. 
Stb™  (TentA  o  ffruim,  a  eurrwl,-— 

Uililnm,  Amu,  SlrmneH. 

TiBCB  (Turk. 


M,'— Ilucikln. 

I,  TcHOUKO   IChin.l  mliWii 
J,-~abhaii^kDiie,  Tchemtg 

I  (BclHV.]^  ticut,'— lUUnit 

m  (Chin.),  a  Isiini,  a  t»U;— Bin 

lU; — 7VJ-Bl-l<nid7«h. 
I  tl^r.J,  T1KBR&  (Bpvi-),  Toad,-— 
iaCerrv,  TietTa-dal-FDego. 
(Oenn.),  a  vsUsf ;— ficboenMat. 
PB  (TBaU  a  diKHC»J,  a  *flii>W 
Ua0s;~AIMar)ia,  SMlwrpl. 

vn  (Tent.),  r-  -■-'—■'  - 

c/Jomi;— CnJBirti 


'■Cr°A. 


Toi 


(6ell.), 

OMO^Ch^.),,, 


(lUl.  ■ 


; — Tobermorj, 

-IbH^kMB. 


(Fr.).  TuwiB  (EngJ,  "  l™"-,  ,- 
Oreco,  7V»T«  Vedntt  Ibn^u-FIn, 


■VrigUmit,  yftblagtm. 
TiECHT,  Thicbt,  Dbicbt  (Dot.),  ■ 

TdLLA,  TDU.T,  TlLLT,  ToWTL  ToL 
Ton  [CfllU,  »  *UI,  D  *<v*'.— I^i*- 
tamore,  licli^lwrdlBe,  TWoIbJt, 
Ibvu-Buelay,  Ibr-AlTla,  rmii- 

Ul,  Uj  (HBng.),  Htm,  ■trnfem,-— (S- 

Urrm,  U-dkb  (TbuL),  i™o-,— D.. 

Wnreldsn,  UlidmUa. 
fSma  (Tsut.),  *i>:lsr,'— E^ipA-  Bib- 

cbDry,  PffwiuTlck. 
Til,  Tio  (Ital.,  Bpm.,  md  Pf.),  I 

saJbyp-^roJ    d'Arno,     VaUlioUi, 

Vbuu  (Rom.),  frairf,— FtfiH-Ner- 

rrr):i»l-Kuiitcli^>Lk. 
Via  Wic,  Wi  (Tent,  mod  I*L).  ■ 

viUoffe; — Tlesvtc,  Vui  de  Bigon^ 

Aloipie^  Ixm^vfT. 
TILL!  IFt.\  Tilu  (Itnl.  ud  Bpu.), 

a  (««,■— HlutenlK  FiUafnu. 
WijJJ,  W«ALD  (Teut.),  afiral,— 

BdmnwoM,  Uie  If  uU  of  Snuo. 

iramn^i^  TPaUtonn,'  Watrlti. 
■Wi™,  Wh. lluH  (Celt,;  o  ««,■ 

Weilii  (Geim!\  a  nUof  e;— Bidu- 

Wiibm'  (Genn.i  irillt  ,—»'»(»* 

WEL[.(Eng1.),  a  ivrfn;,-— HolynlL 

B-MnninBler,  B'^Mrh'ofen. 
WHITS,  W  HIT  |EBgl.iB*f  It,  —  WtiH- 

baren,  IFWlborn,  SPAiihy. 
■Wici,  WicH.  Vio.  Wy  (Tent.1.  ■ 
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ENGLISH  READING,  GRAMMAR,  ETC.              t.  d, 

Armsteonq's  English  Composition,  Fart  1 1  6 

.^^. Part  II.« 2  0 

Both  Parts  in  one,  8b.— Key  to  Ditto^ 2  0 

English  Etjrmology 2  0 

English  EtTmology  for  Junior  Glasses 0  4 

Gonnok's  System  of  English  Grammar. 2  6 

First  Spelling-Book 0  6 

Dalolbish's  English  Gomposition  in  Prose  and  Verse,  hased  on 

Grammatical  Synthesis  [The  Key  2s.  6d.] 2  6 

Dbuaus'  Selections  from  Paradise  Lost,  with  Notes 1  6 

Analysis  of  Sentences. Medueed  to...  0  8 

EwiKo's  Principles  of  Elocution,  improved  hy  Calvert 8  6 

Fulton's  Edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 1  6 

Lbnicik's  Ghild's  A,  B,  G,  Part  I.  l^d.— Part  IL 0  8 

Ghild's  Ladder ., 0  10 

Principles  of  English  Grammar  [The  Key,  Ss.  6d.] 1  6 

Lessons  from  Dr  M'Gulloch's  First  Reading-Book,  large  type,  for 

hanging  on  the  wall,  10  sheets,  Is. ;  or  mounted  on  Boiler. 1  8 

M'Gulloch's  First  Beading-Book 0  1| 

Second  Reading-Book ^ 0  8 

Third  Beading-Book 0  10 

Fourth  Beading-Book  &  Synopsis  of  Spelling 1  6 

Series  of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Verse « 2  0 

Course  of  Reading  in  Science  and  Literatnre...4 8  0 

Manual  of  English  Grammar. 1  6 

Prefixes  and  Affixes  of  the  English  Language 0  9 

M'Dowall's  Rhetorical  Readings  for  Schools 2  6 

Millbm's  Initiatory  English  Grammar 1  0 

Morbll's  Poetical  Reading-Book 2  6 

Bab's  First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar 0  6 

Bbid's  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar 0  6 

Rudiments  of  English  Gomposition  [The  Key,  3s.  6d.] 2  0 

Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 6  6 


2  Oliyer  &  Boyd's  Eduoational  Works. 

RngHih  BimUngi  «lci|  €ontinmd»  «.  d 

Shszoval  School  Etymological  Onide ^ 2  6 

Old  Testament  Blognphy ^ 0  6 

»,...  New  Testament  Biography »  0  6 

Spalodto's  (ProfuMor)  History  of  English  Lttenttnre.M 8  6 

Whits's  System  of  English  Grammar 1  6 

Wobdswobth's  Excorsion.    The  Wanderer.    With  Notes  to  aid 

in  Aaalysis  and  Paraphrasing,  hy  Canon  BoUnaon...^ 0  8 


OBJECT  LESSONS. 

OBJXcr  Lnsov  Cabds  on  the  VegetaUe  Kingdom.    Set  of  SO  in 

aBoz^ 21   0 

Boss's  How  to  Train  Young  Eyes  and  Ears.. 1   6 


^     WRITINO,  ARITHMETIC.  AND  BOOKHCEEPINO. 

Ghat's  Tntrodaction  to  Arithmetic  [The  Key,  2s.]. 0  10 

HuTTOv's  Arithmetic  db  Book-Keeping,  by  S.  &  D.  Entry,  hy  Trotter  2  6 
Book-keeping,  by  S.  db  D.  Enfary,  by  Trotter,  separately  2  0 

Two  Baled  Writing  Books  for  Ditto :  Single  Entry l  6 

Double  Entry 1  6 

iKOSAM'sPrinciplesof  Arithmetic,  Jmproved  iSEK(t(m[jrey,  2s.  6d.]  1  0 
Maclabev's  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Glasses,  with  Answers  annexed  0  6 
System  of  Practical  Book-keeping,.. 1  q 

A  set  of  Ruled  Writing  Books  adapted  for  the  Work l  6 

Maclbak's  Book-keeping  for  the  Glass-Room  and  Gonnting-Hoose, 

by  Single  and  Doable  Entry  [The  Keg  4s.] 2  $ 

Ruled  Books  adapted  for  the  Work  may  be  had. 

Mblbose's  Arithmetic,  by  Ingram  and  Trotter  [The  Key,  8s.  6d.]. . .  1  6 

Scott's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  ^Aruwers  6d.]. 0  6 

Mental  Galcolatlon  Text-Book,  Pupil's  Copy.. 0  6 

...Teacher^i:  Copy 0  6 

Writing  Copy  Books,  with  Engraved  Headings,  in  a  progres- 
sive Series  of  20  numbers :  Post  Paper,  4d. ;  Medium  Paper,  each  0  8 

Copy  Lines,  80  Sorts each  0  4 

Smith's  Practical  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Glasses  lAnswers,  6d.]»....  0  6 

Practical  Arithmetic  for  Senior  Glasses  [AruwerSf  6d.].....  2  0 

«     Key  to  Ditto 4  0 

Stbwabt's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  [Aruwert,  6d.] 0  6 

Practical  Arithmetic  [The  iCey,  8s.  6d.]. i  q 

Tbottbb's  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Glasses  [The  Key,  6d.] o  6 

Arithmetic  for  Advanced  Glasses  [The  Key,  6d.]. 0  6 

Complete  System  of  Arithmetic  [The  K^,  4s.  6d.] 8  0 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

«.  d, 

Clydb'8  Elementaiy  Geography....^ 1  6 

School  Geography ^. 4  0 

Edinbuboh  Aoaduet  Modem  Oeognphy m....». 2  6 

AnGleiitOeograph7...M 8  .  0 

EwiMo's  Geography,  with  Astronomy  and  Phydeal  Geography.^  4  6 

— ....... .  with  14  Maps  6  0 

General  Atlas  of  Modem  Geognq>hy,  88  Maps...^ 7  6 

Lawsom's  Geognraphy  of  the  British  Empire ....» 3  0 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography 1  3 

MimPHT's  BiUe  Atlas,  24  Maps,  eolonied,  with  Historical  De- 

scriptiona 1  6 

Rxm's  Rudiments  of  Modem  Geography  (MapX  Is. ;  with  6  Maps..  1  8 

Abridgment  of  Ditto ^ « 0  6 

Outlines  of  Sacred  Geography,  with  Map  of  Palestine. »  0  6 

Introductory  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  10  Maps. 2  6 

School  Atlas  of  Modem  Geognraphy,  16  Maps 6  0 

Rbid's  (Hugo)  Elements  of  Astnmomy 3  0 

PhysicalGeography,  with  Astronomy  (Phys.  Chart).  1  0 

Stbwabt's  Modem  Geography,  with  Physical  Geography  and 

Astronomy „  8  6 

Whitb's  Abstract  of  General  Geography,  Is.;  with  4  Maps» 1  3 

System  of  Modem  Geography,  2s.  6d.;  with  4  Maps.......  2  9 

School  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  24  Maps 6  0 

Elementary  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  10  M«9S.« 2  6 


SCHOOL  SONGS. 

Huntbb's  School  Songs  for  Junior  Classes. 0  4 

School  Songs  for  Advanced  Classes 0  6 

Elements  of  Vocal  Music  on  Original  Sol-Fa  System 0  6 

School  Psalmody.    68  pieces  arranged  for  three  Toices 0  4 


HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 
Bbswstsb's  Household  Economy,  a  Manual  for  Female  Training 
Colleges^  and  the  Senior  Glasses  of  Girls'  Schools....^ 8 


MATHEMATICS,   NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ETC. 

IvoRAx's  Mathematics,  by  Trotter  [The  iTey,  8s.  Gd.],  reduced  to...  4  6 

Mensuration,  by  Trotter 2  0 

Inqram  &  Tbottsb's  Euclid's  Plane  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  1  6 

Lbbs'  Catechism  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Parts  I.  db  11.,  each 0  9 

MicoL'a  (ProfesBor)  Introductory  Book  of  the  Scienoe8» 1  6 


HISTORY. 

».  d. 
€k>mxmAii'«  Hiitoiy  of  England  in  Epochs,  with  Maps  and  Genea- 
logical and  Chronological  Tables^ 3  6 

Gbabam's  Genealogical  and  Historical  Diagrams »..^ 4  6 

BiMPSOv's  History  of  Scotland,  with  Map 8  e 

M  Goldsmith's  History  of  England,  with  Map 8  6 

„  Goldsmith's  Rome,  with  Map ^„  8  6 

„  Goldsmith's  Greece,  with  Map..» 8  6 

Tttlsb's  Elements  of  General  History,  eontUuied  to  1862,  with 

2  Maps,  Frontispiece,  etc^ ^  8  6 

Watts'  Seriptore  History,  with  Notice  by  Dr  Tweedie. 2  0 

WHrrx'8  History  of  England  for  Junior  Glasses  ^ 1  6 

History  of  Scotland  for  Junior  Classes... 1  6 

History  of  Scotland  for  Senior  Classes 8  6 

History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  eantitmed  to  1862, 

with  an  Account  of  the  Present  State  and  Resources  of  the 

United  Kingdom  and  its  Colonies^  With  Map,  reduced  to  8  0 

History  of  France,  with  Map..... ^.  3  6 

•(...a......  Bacseu  riiS>0i"y «....»«.....»««.««............»..... —«.......«.»..,,,«,.,,,  1  0 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Home «..«. 1  6 

Outlines  of  UniTcrsal  History 2  0 

Elements  of  UniTcrsal  ^Ustory,  continued  to  1862... 7  0 

Or  in  sepanUe  Parte  : 

1.  Ancient  History.. « «^..  2  6 

2.  Middle  Ages.. .^ .^...  2  6 

8.  Modem  History. »....« 2  6 


MYTHOLOGY. 
Oltxpds  Avoirs  Ihhabitavts  :  a  NarratiTe  Sketch  of  the  Classleal 
Mythology,  l>y  Agnes  Smith.    Edited  by  J.  Carmichael,  M.A....  8 


ITAUAN. 

Lbmmx's  Theoretical  and  Pnetical  Italian  GnmmarM.....M.M........  6  0 

fiAMPnn's  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language m..». 8  6 

K«Y  to  Ditto ^.........„..„ 2  0 


SCHOOL  REGISTERS. 

Mtboh's  School  Register  of  Attendance,  Absence^  and  Fees,  ai^ 
ranged  on  a  New  and  Improved  Plan,  and  adapted  to  the 
Provisions  of  the  Revised  Code. 1    0 

Pupil's  Daily  Register  of  Marks.    Space  for  52  weeks.. 0   2 


Oliver  &  Boyd's  EdiioAtioiial  ¥ork8<  5 

LATIN  AND  GREEK.                             «.  d. 

Ainswobth's  Latin  Dietiotaary,  by  Dnncao.^ .m«*..m........  9  0 

CiCBBo's  Orattones  Selectae,  by  Profesaor  Ferga8on«.«....M«**...«.....  1  6 

Cato  Major,  Laelias,  ftc^  by  Profesror  Fergii«>n«.t....«....  1  6 

De  Officiis,  by  ProfesBor  Ferguson 1  6 

Clyde's  (Dr.)  Greek  Syntax,  with  Notice  by  Professor  Bladile.^..  4  0 

Dtuock's  Caesar,  with  Notes,  Inde^c,  and  Map  of  Gaal...MM«». 4  0 

Sallnst,  with  Notes,  and  Index,  reduced  <0..*«...«m..« 2  0 

EDnrBUBOH  AcADKMT  Class-Booxs  :— > 

Bndiments  of  the  Latin  Language ^...••....••••m*«»...m..  8  0 

Latin  Delectas,  with  Yocabnlary ».....«•»....  8  0 

Bndiments  of  the  Greek  Language •••....mm 8  6 

Greek  Extracts,  with  Vocabulary  and  Index —••..•«••......  3  6 

Ciceronis  Opera  Selecta,  published  at  4s.  6d^  reduced  to-,.,,*,,  8  0 

Selecta  e  Poetis  Lattnis „ 8  0 

Fbbgusoh's  (Professor)  Grammatical  Exercises,  with  Notes  and 

Vocabulary  [The  Xepf  2s.j. ••••••««•«•••>.«.«•.«••• 2  0 

,„„ Introductory  Latin  Delectus,  with  Vocabulary. 2  0 

„  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  Notes  and  Index „  2  6 

Geddbs'  (Professor)  Greek  Grammar,  for  Colleges  and  Schools.....  4  0 
GBBEKGRAM]CATiOAi<ExsBCi8K8,withVoGabuIary,>byJ.Fergasson, 

M.D.  [The  Key,  8s.  6d.] „..„ 8  6 

Gbeek  Testament,  Griesbach's  Beadings,  by  Duncan,  reduced  to„  S  6 

Hamilton's  Functions  of  Si  and  Qui 6  0 

Hokeb's  Iltao,  by  Veitch,  from  Bekkelk's  Text,  &  Index,  reduced..  8  6 

Books  I.,  VI.,  XX.,  and  XXIV.,  with  a  copious 

Vocabulary,  by  J.  Fergusson,  M.D .....*..... „...  8  6 

HuirTEB's  Buddiman's  Latin  Budiments.......^ ...«..•• 1  6 

Sallnst,  with  Notes,  reduced  to .«...»•.» 1  6 

Virgil,  with  Critical  Notes,  reduced  to.,... „.,..„,....  2  6 

Horace,  with  various  Beadings,  reduced  to 2  0 

Liyy's  History,  Books  XXI.  to  XXV.,  with  Notes........  4  0 

Latin  Testament  by  Besa,  revised  by  Dickinson 8  6 

M'Dowall's  Cnsar,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  Map,  and  Memoir....  8  0 

Virgil,  with  Vocabnlair,  Notes,  and  Memoir 8  0 

Macoowan's  First  Latin  Lessons,  by  Dr  Halle,  with  VocabularyM  2  0 

Second  Latin  Lessons,  with  Vocabulary 8  0 

Maib's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax,  by  Stewart,  with  Vocabulary  8  0 
Massib's  Latin  Prose  Composition :  The  Construction  of  Clauses, 
with  Illustrations  Arom  Cicero  and  Caesar.   With  Vocabulary  and 

Index  Verborum.    Now  ready 8  6 

Mblvills's  Lectiones  Selectae,  for  Beginners ;  with  Vocabulary ...  1  6 

Nbilson's  Eutropius  and  Aurelius  Victor,  with  Vocabulary,  etc..  2  0 

Stewabt's  Cornelius  Nepos,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Vocabulary...  8  0 

Thompson's  Latin  Grammar,  for  Elementary  Classes 2  0 

Xbnophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I.  and  II.,  with  a  copious  Vocabu- 
lary, by  James  Fergusson,  M.D 2  6 


6  Oliyer  &  Boyd's  Ednoational  Works. 

FRENCH. 

s,  d, 

Bbljakb's  Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  Sa.;  or  with 

Exercises,  Ss.  6d.    Exercises  separately 2  0 

Cabok's  First  French  Class  Book  [The  JT^,  Is.] ^ 1  0 

First  French  Reading*Book,  with  Vocabnlarj  ...^.........^  1  0 

French  Grammar,  with  Exerolses  [The  K*^,  2a.] -..  S  0 

Chambaud'b  Fables  Ghoisies,  by  Soot  &  Wells,  with  Voeabolary...  2  0 

Chbistiboh's  Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Language  [_K*]f,  8d.]»  1  4 

Recuell  de  Fables  et  Gontes  Ghoisea,  wifli  Yocabnlary  1  4 

Fleory's  Histoire  de  France,  toitk  2VasM2attoiu  o/tke 

more  cHffieuU a$ididliomaiie pasmgea .^....^  2  6 

FsKKCH  TssTAXBirr,  Osterraldfs  Protestant  Yersion,iieatygt.edga8  1  6 

Gibsok's  Le  Petit  Fablier,  with  copious  yocabnlary................-M  1  6 

Hallabd^s  French  Grammar,  with  Exerdses  [The  JTay,  4a.]^«.^.  4  0 

Surekiik's  New  French  Dialogues -^^  2  0 

French  Manual  and  Traveller's  Gompanion  ^ 8  6 

French  Beading  Instructor. ^ 4  0 

French  and  English  Dictionary,  without  the  Pronun- 
ciation, reduced  <0.m......... 8  6 

Pronouncing  French  and  EngUsh  Dictionary,  New 

SdUion,  revised  and  reduced  in  price  ^ 7  6 

Pronouncing  French  Primer 1  6 

Pension's  Tdl^maque,  2  vols,  eachls.;  or  bound  together  2  6 

Moli&re's  L'Avare,  stiff  wrapper  (bound,  la.  6d.) 1  0 

Moli^re^s  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  (bound.  Is.  6d.)...  1  0 

Ifoli^re's  Le  Misanthrope  and  Le  Mariage  Foro^  1  yoL 

stiff  wrapper  (bound,  Is.  6d.) 1  0 

Voltaire's  Histoirede  Charles  XII,  stiff  wrapper  (bd.  1/6)  1  0 

Voltaire's  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand,  2  yols,  stiff  wrap- 
per, each  Is.;  or  bound  together ., 2  6 

Voltaire's  La  Henriade,  stiff  wrapper  (bound,  la.  Od.)...  1  0 

Syvoftical  Tables  of  the  French  Language. .^ 1  6 

WoLSKi's  French  Extracts  for  Beginners.. 2  6 

New  French  Grammar,  with  oopions  Exerciaea 8  6 


GAELIC. 

FoBBKs'  Principles  of  Gaelic  Grammar. 9   9 


LOGIC. 

Batnx's  Port  Boyal  Logic». 4  0 


*«*  A  detailed  Cataiogue  wiU  be  forwarded  post  ntXB,  on  appUoatkm 
to  Oliver  and  Boyd;  and  a  specimen  copy  of  any  Book  wiU  Ixhaoim  he  seat 
POST  PSKis  OH  receipt  of  the  retail  price  in  postage  stamps. 
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GOBDOH'S  SOHOOL  AETD  HOME  SESIE8, 

VOW  PUBLISHED  BT  OUYEB  AND  BOTD. 


The  object  of  the  School  and  Home  Sebus  of  BEADnra  Books 
is  at  once  to  provide  Cheap  Editions  of  Juyenile  Classics 
fob  Home  Beaddto,  and  to  place  interesting  and  attractire  Books 
within  the  reach  of  Schools  and  School  TiTBBAitrKfL 

From  ihe  Beport  of  the  Jurors  of  iht  IntematioHal  ExMbiHon. 
''The  Jury  have  been  interested  in  observing  that  a  somewhat  bold 
experiment  o^  the  Messrs  Gk>RDOK  of  Edinburgh  has  been  tried  with 
great  promise  of  success.  These  Publishers  have  reprinted,  under  the 
name  of  the  '  School  and  Home  Series,'  some  of  the  most  Popular  Tales 
for  Children,  indnding,  besides  JRcbuuon  Crusoe  and  La$nV»  Talufrom 
Shakespeare,  the 'most  attractive  stories  of  Fairies  and  Giants.  Thej 
have  not  attempted  by  annotation  or  abridgment  to  make  their  books 
look  like  treatises,  but  have  been  content  to  rely  on  the  fascination  of 
the  stories  themselves,  as  the  best  means  of  overcoming  the  mechanical 
difficulty  of  reading." 

THE  CHILD'S  STORY  BOOK.    Ittustrated,   Cloth,  Is.;   or,  extra 
gilt,  fbr  Prizes,  la  6d.    Also,  in  6  Parts,  2d.  each,  viz. : — 

1.  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk.  Cinderella;  or,  The  Little  Glass 
Slipper.    Little  Bed  Biding-Hood.    The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

2.  Tom  Thumb.  Little  Jack  Homer.  Puss  in  Boots.  Jack  and 
Jill.  Old  Mother  Hubbard.  The  Old  Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe. 
Whittington  and  His  Cat.  The  Old  Woman  Tossed  up  in  a  Basket. 
Little  Bo-Peep. 

8.  Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  Ding  Dong  BelL  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  Four-and-Twenty  Tailors.  Henny-Penny.  A  Man  of  Words 
and  not  of  Deeds.  The  Three  Bears.  I  had  a  Little  Husband. 
Simple  Simon.    Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 

4.  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.  Old  Mother  Goose.  The 
Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood.  The  Wolf  and  the  Goats.  One,  two; 
button  my  shoe.  Tom,  Tom,  the  Pipefs  Son.  The  Wolf  and  the 
Fox.    The  Fox  and  the  Farmer. 

6.  Aladdin  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 

6.  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  The  Crooked  Man.  Bide  a  Cockhorse. 
Tom  Thumb's  Alphabet.  The  House  that  Jack  Built  The  Death 
and  Burial  of  Poor  Cock  Bobin.    I  saw  a  Ship  a- Sailing. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Uhabbidosd.    WUhlUustra^tHS,   8d. 

THE  ROBINS.    By  Mas  Tbdoixb.     With  Illustrations,    6d. 

LAME  JERVAS.    By  Miss  Eooswobtb.    WUh  lUustratUms,  4d. 

TO-MORROW.    By  Miss  EooawoBTH.    Wiik  lUustratioM,   4A, 

LAMB'S  TALES   FROM   SHAKESPEARE.    Hlustrated.    Is.;  or  in 

Four  Parts,  8d.  each,  viz.  :— 

8.  Macbeth.    Much  Ado  about 


1.  The  Tempest  Taming  of 
the  Shrew.  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Twelfth  Night 

2.  A  Midsummer  Niriit's 
Dream.  A  Winter^s  Tale. 
King  Lear.    Hamlet 

GULUVER'S  TRAVELS.    8d.;  or  in  9  Parts,  4d.  each,  viz.:- 

1.  Travels  in  Lillipot        1        2.  Travels  in  Brobdhignag, 


Nothing.    AsTouLikeit   All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well. 

4.  Merchant  of  Venice.  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Comedy 
of  Errors.    Timon  of  Athens. 
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DB  WHITENS  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

<i  ■■■         ■ 

OTJTLIBES  OF  THE  HIST0B7  OF  BOME, 

With  Qnestions  for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter. 
Edited  by  Dr  WniTB.  Small  12mo,  160  pages,  price  Is.  6d.  hound. 
8d  Edition. 

There  Is  no  scarcity  of  excellent  Mannals  of  Roman  Ilfstory ;  bat 
nearly  all  of  them  are  designed  for  advanced  students,  while  the  smaller 
treatises  are  generally  mere  abridgments  of  works  that  are  now  obso- 
lete. It  tlnis  appeared  that  there  was  need  of  an  introductory  volume 
worthy  of  an  agie  remarkable  for  its  astonishing  progress  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  annals  of  Rome.  The  present  Outlines  have  accordingly 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  want  that  must  often  have 
been  felt  by  teachers.  The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  concise 
but  clear  and  connected  view  of  the  leading  events,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire  in  a.d.  476;  and  it 
is  hoped  that,  while  in  many  cases  this  introdnction  may  serve  to  cieate 
a  desire  for  more  minute  and  critical  study,  it  may  at  the  same  time 
furnish  those  who  cannot  hope  to  enjoy  such  advantages  with  a  correct 
general  survey  of  Roman  history. 

OTJTLUTES  OF  UNIVEESAL  HISTOET, 

In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  Ancient  History;  Part  II.  Middle 
Ages;  Part  III.  Modem  History.  Edited  by  Dr  Whitb.  864 
pages,  price  2s.  bound.    6th  Edition. 

%*  This  Work  is  designed  as  a  Text-hcok  for  Schools.    It  containa  a 

genercU  outline  of  Universal  History,  and  urill  serve  also  at  an 

Introduction  to  Dr  White's  larger  Work, 

Spectator.—"  Distinct  in  its  arrangement,  skilful  in  its  selection  ot 
leading  features,  close  and  clear  in  its  narrative." 

Christian  News. — "  There  is  a  fulness  in  the  outline,  which  Is  admir- 
ably brought  out  by  the  condensing  powers  of  the  author,  and  renders 
the  book  exceedingly  attractive." 

Dr  WHITENS  ELEMENTS  of  UNIVERSAL  HISTOEY, 

In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  Ancient  History;  Part  II.  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  Part  III.  Modem  History.  Complete  in  One 
Volume  12mo,  with  a  Map  of  the  World.  Reduced  to  7a.  bound. 
9th  Edition. 

The  Three  Fart»-  each  complete  in  itselfi  may  rlso  be  had 
separatelyi  2>.  6d.  each,  bound. 

*#♦  In  this  Edition  the  Narrative  since  the  year  1816  hat  been  remodelhdf 
and  the  History  continued  to  the  middle  of  18G2. 

This  work  contains  numerous  synoptical  and  other  tables,  to  guide 
the  researches  of  the  student,  with  sketches  of  literature,  antiquities, 
and  manners,  during  each  of  the  great  chronological  epochs.  The 
author  has  had  great  experience  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  on  history, 
and  he  has  drawn  from  the  best  sources,  English  and  foreign,  in  tiie 
execution  of  his  task. 
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By  JOHN  WHITE,  F.E.I.S., 

Late  Teacher  of  English,  Gcogmphy,  and  History,  Edinhargh ; 

FDBUSUED  BT 

OLIVER  AND  BOYD,  EDINBURGH; 

filMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO.,  LONDON ; 

AND  SOLD  DT  ALL  BOOKSELLEBa. 
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THE  FIRgT  BOOK  for  Children.    Kew  mUion Ud. 

THE  ^EG^ND  BOOK  for  Children.    New  Edition 3d. 

THE  TUIllD  BOOK  for  Children.    NewEdUion,    lOd.  bound. 

THE  FOURTH  BOOK  for  Children,  with  numerous  Exer- 
cises.   I^ew  Edition,    Is.  6d.  bound. 

A  SYSTEM  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  and  the  Principles  of 
Composition,  with  nnmcrous  Exercises,  progressively  arranged.  Keio 
Edition.    Is.  6d.  bound. 

AN  ABSTRACT  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  j  compre- 
bending  a  more  minute  Description  of  tiie  British  Empire  and  of 
Palestine  or  tlio  Holy  Land;  and  including  the  Sacred  Geography  of 
Eg}rpt,  Arabia,  Syria.  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Persia,  Media, 
AkU  Minor,  etc.  With  numerous  Exercises.  For  the  use  of  Junior 
Classes.    New  Edition.    Price  Is.  cloth;  or  with  Four  Jifaps,  Is.  3d. 

A  SYSTEM  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  with  Outlines  of 
AsTEo:»oMT  j\nd  Physical  GEOonApnY;  comprehending  an  Account 
of  the  principal  Towns,  Climate,  Soil,  Productions,  Religion,  Edncation, 
Government,  and  Population  of  the  various  Countries.  To  which 
are  added,  Sacred  and  Classical  Geography,  Problems  on  the  Globes, 
and  numerous  Exercises  on  each  separate  Country.  Hew  Edition. 
Price  2s.  Cd.  bound;  or  with  Four  JUapa,  2s.  9d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY, 

cnuKi sting  of  Ten  Maps,  full -coloured,  fh>m  the  latest  and  best 
Authorities.    Price  2s.  Cd.  clotlu 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY, 

cousi.stijig  of  Twenty-four  Maps,  iVilI-colourcd,  from  the  latest  and 
best  Authorities.    Price  6s.  half-bound. 

A  NEW  MAP  of  PALESTINE,  full-coloured;  %vith  Part  of 
Ef^ypt  and  Arabia,  and  a  I'lan  of  Jcnisalom,  from  tlie  latest  and  Ircat 
Authorities.    Eur  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Eamilies.    Is.  Gd. 


